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SIR, 

I  FBSBumB  to  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  Bistoiy  of  a  Peiiod 
whichf  if  the  abilities  of  the  Writer  were  equal  to  the  dignity  of  the 
subjecty  would  not  be  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  Monarch  who  ia  no 
leas  a  Judge  than  a  Patron  of  Literary  Merit. 

History  claims  it  as  her  prerogative  to  offer  instruction  to  Kings, 
as  well  as  to  their  People..  What  reflections  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Chasi.es  Y.  may  suggest  to  Your  Majesty  it  becomes  not  me 
to  conjecture.  But  your  subjects  cannot  observe  the  various  calami- 
ties which  Uiat  Monarch's  ambition  to  be  distinguished  as  a  Conqueror 
brought  upon  his  dominions,  without  recoDecting  the  felicity  of  their 
own  times,  and  looking  up  with  gratitude  to  their  Sovereign,  who 
during  the  fervour  of  youth,  and  amidst  the  career  of  victory,  pos- 
sessed such  self-command,  and  maturity  of  judgment,  as  to  set  bounds 
to  his  own  triumphs,  and  prefer  the  blessings  of  peace  to  the  splendour 
of  military  glory. 

Posterity  will  not  only  celebrate  the  wisdom  of  Your  Blajesly's 
choice,  but  will  enumerate  the  many  virtues  which  render  Your  Rei^ 
conspicuous  for  a  sacred  regard  to  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  the 
Sovereign  of  a  Free  People. 

It  is  our  happiness  to  feel  the  influence  of  these  Virtues ;  and  to 
live  under  the  dominion  of  a  Prince,  who  delights  more  in  promoting 
the  Public  Welfare  than  in  receiving  the  just  Praise  of  his  Royal 
beneficence. 

I  am.  Sir, 

YouB  Majbsty's 

Most  faithful  Subject 

And  most  dutiful  Servant, 

WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 
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PREFACE. 


No  period  id  the  bieloiT  of  one^s  owo  oountiy  can  be  ooondered  9B 
allogetiier  uiUDterestiiig.  Such  traoBactioos  as  tend  to  illustrate  the  pio- 
i;ie88  of  its  coDstitution,  la ws»  or  aumners,  merit  the  utmost  atteDtioo.  Even 
remote  and  minute  events  are  ol^ects  of  a  curiosity,  which,  being  natural 
to  the  human  mind,  the  g^tification  of  it  is  attended  with  pleasure. 

But  with  remct  to  the  history  of  foreign  States,  we  must  set  other 
bounds  to  our  oesire  of  information.  The  universal  progress  of  science, 
during  the  two  last  centuries,  the  art  of  printing,  and  other  obvious  causes, 
have  nlied  Europe  with  such  a  multiplicity  of  histories,  and  with  such 
▼ast  collections  of  historical  materials^  that  the  term  of  human  life  is  too 
eboit  for  the  study  or  even  the  petusai  of  them.  It  is  necessair,  then,  not 
odIt  for  those  woo  are  called  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  nations,  out  for  such 
as  mquire  and  reason  concemin|'  them,  to  remain  satisfied  with  a  general 
knowledge  of  distant  events,  ana  to  confine  their  study  of  history  in  detail 
chiefly  to  that  period,  in  which  the  several  States  of  Europe  having  become 
indmately  connected,  the  operations  of  one  power  are  so  felt  1^  all,  as  to 
ii^uence  their  councils,  and  to  regulate  their  measures. 

Some  boundaiy,  then,  oqght  to  be  fiied  in  order  to  separate  these 
periods.  An  era  should  be  pointed  out,  prior  to  which  each  countiy,  little 
connected  with  those  around  it,  may  trace  its  own  histoiy  apart ;  after 
which,  transactions  of  everr  considerable  nation  in  Europe  become  inte- 
resting and  instructive  to  afl.  With  this  intention  I  undertook  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  It  was  during  his  administration  that 
the  powers  of  Europe  were  formed  into  one  great  political  system,  in  which 
eadi  took  a  station,  wherein  it  has  since  remained  with  less  variation,  than 
could  have  been  expected  after  the  shocks  occasioned  by  so  manjr  inteinal 
revolutions,  and  so  many  foreign  wars.  The  great  events  which  happened 
then  have  not  hitherto  spent  their  force.  The  political  principles  and 
maxims,  then  established,  still  continue  to  operate.  The  ideas  concerning 
the  iKiknce  of  power,  then  introduced  or  rendered  general,  still  influence 
the  councils  of  nations. 

The  age  of  Cha&lbs  V.  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  period  at 
which  the  political  state  of  Europe  be^an  to  assume  a  new  form.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  render  my  account  of  it,  an  introduction  to  the  histoiy  of 
Europe  subsequent  to  his  reip.  While  his  numerous  biographera  describe 
his  personal  qualities  and  actions ;  while  the  historians  of  aiflterent  countries 
relate  occurrences  the  consequences  of  which  were  local  or  transient,  it 
hath  been  my  purpose  to  record  only  those  great  transactions  in  hi»  reign* 
the  effects  of  which  were  universal,  or  continue  to  be  peimanent. 

As  my  readers  could  derive  little  instructKHi  from  such  a  history  of  the 
reign  01  Charles  V.  without  some  information  concerning  the  state  cf 
Europe  previous  to  the  sixteenth  century,  my  desire  of  supplying  this  has 
producea  a  preliminaiy  volume,  in  which  1  have  attempted  to  point  out 
and  to  explam  the  great  causes  and  events,  to  whose  (^ration  all  the 
improvements  in  the  political  state  of  Europe,  ftom  the  subvenion  of  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  must  be  ascribed. 
I  have  exhibited  a  view  of  the  progress  of  society  in  Europe,  not  onJ^  with 
respect  to  interior  government,  laws,  and  manners,  but  with  respect  to  the 
command  of  the  natknal  force  requisite  in  foreign  operations ;  and  I  have 
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described  the  political  constitution  of  the  priitcipal  states  in  Europe  at  the 
time  when  Charles  V.  be^n  his  reign. 

In  this  Dart  of  my  work  1  have  been  led  into  several  critical  disquisitionsy 
which  belong  more  properly  to  the  province  of  the  lawyer  or  antiquary* 
than  to  that  of  the  historian.  Th^se  ihave  placed  at  the  end  of  the  htstoiy, 
under  the  title  of  Proofs  and  Illustrations.  Many  of  my  readers  will,  pro- 
bably, give  little  attention  to  such  researches.  To  some  they  may,  per- 
haps, appear  the  most  curious  and  interesting  part  of  the  work.  1  have 
carefully  pointed  out  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived  information, 
and  have  cited  the  writers  on  whose  authority  I  fely,  with  a  minute  exact- 
ness, which  might  appear  to  border  upon  ostentation,  if  it  were  possible 
to  be  vain  of  having  read  books,  many  of  which  nothing  but  the  duty  of 
examining  with  accuracy  whatever  I  laid  before  the  Public,  would  have 
induced  me  to  open.  As  my  inquiries  conducted  me  oi^en  into  paths 
which  were  obscure  or  little  frequented,  such  constant  references  to  the 
authors  who  have  been  my  guides,  were  not  only  necessaiy  for  authen- 
ticating the  facts  which  are  the  foundations  of  my  reasonings,  but  may  be 
.useful  in  pointing  out  the  way  to  such  as  shall  nereafler  hold  the  same 
course,  and  in  enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  researches  with  greater 
facility  and  success. 

Eveiy  intelligent  reader  will  observe  one  omission  in  my  woric,  the 
reason  of  which  it  is  necessaiy  to  explain.  I  have  given  no  account  of  the 
conquests  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  or  ot  the  establishment  of  the  Spanish  colo- 
nies in  the  continent  and  islands  of  America.  The  history  of  tnese  events 
i  originally  intended  to  have  related  at  considerable  length.  But  upon  a 
nearer  and  more  attentive  consideration  of  this  part  of  my  plan,  I  found  that 
the  discoverjr  of  the  new  worid ;  the  state  of  society  among  its  ancient 
inhabitants ;  their  character,  manners,  and  arts ;  the  genius  of  the  European 
settlements  in  its  various  provinces,  together  with  the  influence  of  tnese 
upon  the  systems  of  policy,  or  commerce  of  Europe,  were  subjects  so 
splendid  and  important,  that  a  superficial  view  of  them  could  aflSid  little 
satisfaction ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  treat  of  them  as  extensive^  as  they 
merited,  must  produce  an  episode,  disproportionate  to  the  principal  work. 
I  have  therefore  reserved  these  for  a  separate  histoiy ;  which,  if  the  per- 
formance now  oflered  to  the  Public  shall  receive  its  approbation,  I  purpose 
to  undertake. 

Though,  by  omitting  such  considerable  but  detached  articles  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  I  have  circumscribed  my  narration  within  more  narrow 
limits,  I  am  yet  persuaded,  from  this  view  of  the  intention  and  nature  oi* 
the  work  which  1  thought  it  necessaiy  to  lay  before  my  readers,  that  the 
plan  must  still  appear  to  them  too  extensive,  and  the  undertaking  too 
arduous.  I  have  often  felt  them  to  be  so.  But  my  conviction  of  the  utility 
of  such  a  histoiy  prompted  me  to  persevere.     With  what  success  I  have 


executed  it,  the  Public  must  now  jud^.    I  wait,  not  without  solicitude, 
for  its  decision ;  to  which  1  shall  submit  with  a  respectful  silence. 
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SECTION  I. 

TitrntfAt  Prpgresi  of  Society  in  Eurtrnt^  with  reaped  to  wierior  Ocfvsrjk' 
ment,  Laws^  ana  Mannen. 

Two  great  revolutions  have  happened  in  the  political  state,  and  in  the 
maimers  of  the  European  nations.  The  first  was  occasioned  bj  the  pro- 
mas  of  the  Roman  power ;  (he  second  by  the  subversion  of  it.  When 
toe  spirit  of  conquest  led  the  armies  of  Rome  beyond  the  Alps,  they  found 
all  the  countries  which  they  invaded,  inhabitea  by  people  whom  they 
denominated  barbarians,  but  who  were  nevertheless  brave  and  independent. 
These  defended  their  ancient  possessions  with  obstinate  valour.  It  was  by 
the  superiority  of  their  discipline,  rather  than  that  of  their  courage,  that  tfaie 
Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  them.  A  single  battle  did  not«af 
anioQg[  the  effeminate  inhabitants  of  Asia,  decide  the  fate  of  a  state.  The 
vanquished  people  resumed  their  arms  with  iiesh  spirit,  and  their  undis- 
ciplined valour,  -animated  by  the  love  of  liberty,  supplied  the  want  of 
conduct  as  weH  as  of  union.  Durin||[  those  long  andf  fierce  struggles  for 
dominion  or  independence,  the  countries  of  Europe  were  successively  laid 
waste,  a  great  part  of  their  inhabitants  perished  in  the  field,  many  were 
carried  into  slavery,  and  a  feeble  remnant,  incapable  of  further  resistance, 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power. 

The  Romans  having  thus  desolated  Europe,  set  themselves  to  civilize  it. 
The  form  of  government  which  they  established  in  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces, though  severe,  was  regular,  and  preserved  public  tranquillity.  As 
a  consolalion  for  the  loss  of  lil^rty,  they  communicated  their  arts,  sciences, 
laneuage,  and  manners,  to  their  new  subjects.  Europe  began  to  breathe, 
and  to  recover  strength  after  the  calamities  which  it  had  undeigone  ;  agri- 
culture was  encouraged ;  population  increased ;  the  ruined  cities  were 
rebuilt;  new  towns  were  founded;  an  appearance  of  prosperity  suc- 
ceeded, and  repaired,  in  some  degree,  the  havoc  of  war. 

This  state,  however,  was  far  from  being  happy  qt  favourable  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  human  mind.  The  vanquished  nations  were  disarmed 
DY  their  conquerors,  and  overawed  by  soldiers  kept  in  pay  to  restrain  them. 
They  wer^  pven  up  as  a  prey  to  rapacious  governors,  who  plundered  them 
with  impumty ;  and  were  drainea  of  their  wealth  by  exorbitant  taxes^ 
levied  with  so  little  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  provinces,  that  the 
impositions  were  often  increased  in  proportion  to  their  inability  to  support 
them.  They  were  deprived  of  their  most  enterprising  citizens,  who 
resorted  to  a  distant  capital  in  quest  of  preferment,  or  of  nches ;  and  were 
accustomed  in  all  theu*  actions  to  look  up  to  a  superior,  and  tamely  to 
receive  his  commands.    Under  so  many  depressing  circumstances,  it  waj 
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banttf  possible  tbat  they  could  retein  ?]e;oiir  or  ^neroeity  of  mind.  The 
martial  and  indepeudent  spirit,  which  Bad  distinguishea  their  ancestors, 
became,  in  a  g;reat  meaAire,  extinct  amon^  all  the  people  subjected  to  the 
Roman  yoke ;  they  lost  not  only  the  habit,  but  even  the  capacity  of  de- 
ci<Uv  for  tfaemselYes,  or  of  acting^  from  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds : 
and  toe  dominions  of  the  Romaos,  like  that  of  all  great  empires,  degraded 
and  debased  the  human  species  [l]. 

A  society  in  such  a  state  coula  not  subsist  long.  There  were  defects  in 
the  Roman  government,  even  in  its  most  perfect  form,  which  threatened 
its  dissolution.  Time  ripened  these  original  seeds  of  comiption,  and  gave 
birth  to  man^  new  disorders.  A  constitution,  unsound  and  worn  out,  must 
have  fiJlen  mto  pieces  of  itself,  without  any  external  shock.  The  violent 
irruption  of  the  Qoths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians,  hastened  this 
event,  and  precipitated  the  doWB&ll  of  the  empire.  New  nations  seemed 
to  arise  and  to  rush  from  unknown  regions,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on 
the  Homans  for  the  calamities  whicn  they  had  inflicted  on  mankind. 
These  fierce  tribes  either  inhabited  the  various  provinces  in  Germany 
which  had  never  been  subdued  by  the  Romans,  or  were  scattered  over 
those  vast  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  north-west  of  Asia,  which 
are  now  occupied  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  subjects  of  the 
Russian  empire,  ana  the  Tartan.  Their  condition  and  transacticmst  pre- 
vious to  then-  invasion  of  the  empire,  are  but  little  known.  Almost  all  our 
information  with  respect  to  these  is  derived  from  the  Romans ;  and  as  they 
did  not  penetrate  far  into  countries,  which  were  at  that  time  uncultivated 
and  uninviting;,  the  accounts  of  their  original  state  given  by  the  Roman 
historians  are  extremely  imperfect  T&  rude  inhabitants  themselves, 
destitute  of  science  as  well  as  of  records,  and  without  leisure  or  curiosity 
to  inquire  into'  remote  events,  retained,  perhaps,  some  indistinct  menioiy 
of  recent  occurrences ;  but  beyond  thete,  all  was  buried  in  oblivion,  or 
involved  in  daikness  and  in  fable  [2]. 

The  prodigious  swarms  which  poured  in  upon  the  empire  from  the 
beginning  of  me  fourth  century  to  the  final  extinction  of  the  Roman  power, 
have  riven  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  countries  whence  they  issued  were 
prowded  with  inhabitants;  and  various  theories  have  been  formed  to 
account  for  such  an  extraordinaiy  degree  of  population  as  hath  produced 
these  countries  the  appellation  of  The  Storehouse  of  Nations.  But  if  we 
consider,  that  the  countries  pofssessed  by  the  people  who  invaded  the 
empire  were  of  vast  extent ;  that  a  great  part  of  these  was  covered  with 
woods  and  marshes ;  that  some  of  tSe  most  considerable  of  the  barbarous 
nations  subsisted  entirely  by  hunting  or  pasturap;e,  in  both  which  states  of 
society  laive  tracts  of  land  are  required  for  mamtaining  a  few  inhabitants ; 
and  that  all  of  them  were  strangers  to  the  arts  and  industry,  without  which 
population  cannot  increase  to  any  great  degree,  we  must  conclude,  that 
these  countries  could  not  be  so  populous  in  ancient  times  as  they  are  in  the 
present,  when  they  still  continue  to  be  less  peopled  than  aiiy  other  part  of 
Europe  or  of  Asia. 

But  the  same  circumstances  that  prevented  the  barbarous  nations  from 
becoming  populous,  contributed  to  inspire,  or  to  strengthen,  tbe^  martial 
spirit  by  whiGh  they  were  distinguished.  Inured  by  Uie  rigour  of  their 
climate,  or  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  to  hardships  which  rendered  their 
bodies  firm,  and  their  minds  vigorous ;  accustomed  to  a  course  of  life  which 
was  a  continual  preparation  for  action ;  and  disdaining  every  occupation 
but  that  of  war  or  of  hunting;  they  undertook,  ard  prosecuted  their 
military  enterprises  with  an  ardour  and  impetuosity  of  which  men  softened 
by  the  refinements  of  more  polished  times  can  scarcely  form  any  idea  [3]. 

Their  first  inroads  into  the  empire  proceeded  ratlier  from  the  love  of 
plunder  than  from  the  desire  of  new  settlements.  Roused  to  arms  by 
some  enterprising  or  popular  leader,  they  sallied  out  of  their  forests ;  broke 
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iQ  ufKNi  tbe  frootkr  provinoes  with  imsntflbk  vioknoe ;  put  atf  whD 
opposed  them  to  the  sword ;  carried  off  the  most  vafaisble  efiecti  of  the 
inbalMtaiits ;  dnsKed  aloog  moltitudes  of  captives  in  chains ;  wasted  afl 
before  ttiem  withnre  or  swoid ;  and  retiinied  in  triumph  to  thenr  wilds 
and  fastnesses.  Their  success,  together  with  tiie  accounts  whkh  they  gave 
of  the  unknown  conreniences  and lusuries  that  abounded  in  countries  better 
cultivated,  or  blessed  with  a  milder  climate  than  their  own,  excited  new 
adventurers,  and  exposed  the  frontier  to  new  devastations. 

When  nothings  was  left  to  plunder  in  the  adjacent  provinces,  ravaced  bjr 
freauent  efcursions,  they  marched  farther  from  home,  and  finding  it  dSfficult, 
or  aamrous  to  return,  diey  b^an  to  settle  in  the  countries  which  they 
had  suodued.  The  sudden  and  short  excursions  in  quest  of  booty  which 
had  alaimed  and  disquieted  the  empire,  ceased ;  a  more  dreadAil  calamity 
impended.  Gheat  bodies  of  armea  men,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
ana  slaves  and  flocks,  issued  forth,  like  regular  coionies,  in  quest  of  new 
settlements.  People  who  had  no  cities,  and  seldom  any  fix^  habitation, 
were  so  little  attached  to  their  native  soil,  that  they  mimted  without 
reluctance  from  one  place  to  another.  New  adventurers  Rdlowed  them. 
The  lands  which  ttiey  deserted  were  occupied  by  more  remote  tribes  of 
barbarians.  These,  in  their  turn,  pushed  forward  into  more  fertile  countries^ 
and,  like  a  tonent  continually  increasing,  rolled  on,  and  swept  eveiy  diing 
before  them.  In  less  than  two  centuries  horn  their  first  eruptran,  baroarians 
of  various  names  and  lineage  plundered  and  took  possession  of  Thrace, 
Paooonia,  Gaul,  Spain,  Africa,  and  at  last  of  Italy,  and  Rome  itself.  The 
vast  fabric  of  the  Homan  power,  which  it  had  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
perfect,  was  in  that  short  period  overturned  from  the  fbiiiidation. 

Many  concurring  causes  prepared  the  way  for  this  great  revolution,  and 
ensured  success  to  the  nations  which  invaded  the  empire.  The  Roman 
commonwealth  had  conquered  the  worid  by  the  wisdom  of  its  civil  maxinus 
and  the  rigour  of  its  milttary  discipline.  But,  under  the  emperors,  the 
fomyer  were  forgotten  or  despised,  and  the  latter  were  gradualrjr  relaxed. 
The  armies  of  the  empire  in  tne  fourth  and  fifUi  centuries  bore  scarcely  any 
resemblance  to  those  invincible  legions  which  had  been  victorious  wherever 
they  marched.  Instead  of  freemen,  who  voluntarily  took  arms  from  the 
love  of  rloiy,  or  of  their  country,  provincials  and  barbarians  were  bribed 
or  forced  into  service.  These  were  too  feeble,  or  too  proud  to  submit  to 
the  fatigue  of  military  duty.  They  even  complained  of  the  weight  of 
their  defensive  armour  as  intolerame,  and  laid  it  aside.  Infantry,  fWxn 
which  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome  derived  their  vigour  and  stabili^,  fell 
into  conte'opt ;  the  effisminate  and  undisciplined  soldiers  of  later  times 
could  hardly  be  broi^ht  to  venture  into  the  field  but  on  horseback.  These 
wretched  troops,  however,  were  the  only  guardians  of  the  empire.  The 
jealousy  of  despotism  had  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms ;  and 
subjecte,  oppressed  and  rendered  incapable  of  defending  themselveB,  had 
neither  qpvrt  nor  inclination  to  resist  their  invaders,  fnxn  whom  they  had 
little  to  fear,  because  their  condition  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  un- 
happy. At  the  same  time  that  the  martial  spirit  became  extinct,  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  gradually  dhninished.  The  taste  for  the  luxuries 
of  the  East  increased  to  such  a  pitch  in  the  Imperial  court,  that  great  sums 
were  carried  into  India,  from  which,  in  the  channel  of  commerce,  money 
never  returns.  By  the  laige  subsidies  paid  to  the  barbarous  nations,  a  stiu 
greater  quantity  of  specie  was  withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  fhmtier 
provinces,  wasted  l^  frequent  lUcurskynB,  became  unable  to  pay  the  cus- 
tomary^ tribute,  and  the  wealth  of  the  worid,  wftiich  had  long  centred  in 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  ceased  to  flow  thither  in  the  same  abundaix^, 
or  was  diverted  into  other  channels.  The  limits  of  the  empire  continued 
to  be  as  extensive  as  ever,  while  the  spirit  requisite  for  its  defence  declined, 
and  its  resources  were  exhausted.     A  vast  body,  languid,  and  dhnost 
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unanimated,  became  incapable  of  anjr  efibrt  to  save  itadf,  and  was  easii^ 
OFerpowered.  The  emperois,  wbo  had  the  absolute  diiection  of  this 
disordered  sjriteiiiy  sunk  in  the  softness  of  Eastern  luxiuy,  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  a  pdace,  ignorant  of  war,  unacquainted  with  affairs,  and 
governed  entirely  by  women  and  eunuchs,  pr  by  ministers  equally  eflemi- 
Bate,  trembled  at  the  approach  of  darffi;er,  and,  under  circumstances  which 
called  for  the  utmost  vigour  in  councilas  well  as  in  action,  discovered  all 
the  impotent  irresolution  of  fear  and  of  folly. 

In  every  respect  the  condition  of  the  baroaious  nations  was  the  reverse 
of  that  of  the  Romans.  Among  the  former,  the  martial  spirit  ^as  in  full 
vigour ;  their  leaders  were  hardy  and  enterprising  ;  the  arts  which  had 
enervated  the  Romans  were  unknown  ;  and  such  was  the  nature  of  their 
military  institutions,  that  they  brought  forces  into  the  field  without  any 
trouble,  and  supported  them  at  little  expense.  The  mercenary  and 
efieminate  troops  stationed  on  the  frontier,  astonished  at  their  fierceness, 
cither  fled  at  their  approach,  or  were  routed  on  the  first  onset.  The  feeble 
expedient  to  which  the  emperors  had  recourse,  of  taking  large  bodies  of 
the  barbarians  into  pay,  and  of  employing  them  to  repel  new  invaders, 
instead  of  retarding,  hastened  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  These  mer- 
cenaries soon  turmd  their  arms  aj^inst  their  masters,  and  with  greater 
advantage  than  ever,  for,  by  serving  m  the  Roman  armies,  they  had  acquired 
all  the  discipline,  or  skill  in  war,  which  the  Romans  still  retained  ;  and, 
upon  adding  the8e.4o  their  native  ferocity,  they  became  altogether  irre- 
sistible. 

But  though,  from  these  and  many  other  causes,  the  progress  and  con* 
quests  of  the  nations  which  overran  the  empire  became  so  extremely 
rapid,  they  were  accompanied  with  horrible  devastations,  and  an  incredible 
destruction  of  the  human  species.  Civilized  nations,  which  take  arms 
upon  cool  reflection,  firom  motives  of  policy  or  prudence,  with  a  view  to 
guard  against  some  distant  danger,  or  to  prevent  some  remote  contingency, 
carry  on  their  hostilities  with  so  little  rancour  or  animosity,  that  war  among 
them  is  disarmed  of  half  its  terrors.  Barbarians  are  strangers  to  such 
refinements.  They  rush  into  war  with  impetuosity,  and  prosecute  it  with 
violence.  Their  sole  object  is  to  make  their  enemies  feel  the  weight  of 
their  vengeance ;  nor  does  their  nee  subside  until  it  be  satiated  with 
inflicting  on  them  eveiy  possible  calamity.  It  is  with  such  a  spirit  that 
the  savajBpe  tribes  in  America  cany  on  tbleir  petty  wars.  It  was  with  the 
same  spirit  that  the  more  powerful  and  no  less  fierce  barbarians  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  of  Asia,  tell  upon  the  Roman  empire. 

Wherever  they  marched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.  They 
ravaged  or  destroyed  all  around  them.  Tl^  made  no  distinction  between 
what  was  sacred  and  what  was  profane.  They  respected  no  age,  or  sex, 
or  rank.  What  escaped  the  fury  of  the  first  inundation,  perished  in  those 
which  followed  it.  The  most  fertile  and  populous  provinces  were  con- 
verted into  deserts,  in  which  were  scattered  the  ruins  of  villages  and  citie& 
that  aflforded  shelter  to  a  few  miserable  inhabitants  whom  chance  had 
preserved,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy,  wearied  with  destroying,  had 
spared.  The  conquerors  who  first  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had 
wasted,  were  expelled  or  exterminated  by  new  invaders,  who,  coming 
from  regions  farther  removed  from  the  civilized  parts  of  the  world,  were 
still  more  fierce  and  rapacious.  This  brought  fresh  calamities  upon  man- 
kind, which  did  not  cease  until  the  north,  by  pouring  forth  successive 
swarms,  was  drained  of  people,  and  could  no  longer  furnish  instruments 
of  destruction.  Famine  and  pestilence,  which  always  march  in  the  train 
of  war,  when  it  ravages  with  such  inconsiderate  cruelty,  raged  in  f.  very 
part  of  Europe,  and  completed  its  sufferings.  If  a  man  were  called  to  u 
upon  the  penod  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during  which  the  condition  of 
the  human  race  was  most  calamitous  and  afflicted,  be  would,  wirtiout 
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hesitatiun,  name  that  which  ekpsed  from  the  death  of  Theodonus  the 
Great,  to  the  establishment  of  the  liombaids  in  Italj.*  The  oootemnomy 
authors,  who  beheld  that  scene  of  desolation,  labour  and  are  at  a  fots  ibr 
expressions  to  describe  the  horror  of  it  T%e  Scourge  ^Ood^  the  Dutmyer 
ef  Ndtionij  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  aistin^ish  the  most 
noted  of  the  barbarous  leaders  ;  and  they  compare  the  ruin  which  they 
had  broug;fat  on  the  world,  to  the  havoc  occasioned  by  earthquakes,  con- 
flagrations, or  deluges,  the  most  formidable  and  futal  calamities  which  the 
imagination  of  man  can  conceive. 

But  no  expressions  can  convey  so  perfect  an  idea  of  the  destructive 
progress  of  the  barbarians  as  that  whicn  must  strike  an  attentive  observer 
when  he  contemplates  the  total  change  which  he  will  discover  in  the  state 
of  Europe,  after  it  begag  to  recover  some  degree  of  tranquillity,  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixth  centunr.  The  Saxons  were  by  that  time  masters  of 
the  southern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;  the  Franks  of  Gaul ; 
the  Huns  of  Pannonia ;  the  Goths  of  Spain ;  the  Goths  and^Lombards  of 
Italj  and  the  adjacent  provinces.  Very  feint  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
policy,  jurisprudence,  arts,  or  literature  remained.  New  forms  of  govem- 
ment,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  dresses,  new  languages,  and  new  names 
of  men  and  countries,  were  eveiy  where  introduced.  To  make  a  great 
or  sudden  alteration  with  respect  to  any  of  these,  unless  where  the  anciiint 
inhabitants  of  a  countiy  have  been  almost  totally  exteiminated,  has  proved 
an  undertaking  beyond  the  power  of  the  greatest  conquerors  [4 J.  The 
groat  change  whicn  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  nations  occasioned  in 
ttie  state  of  Europe,  may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  more  decisive  proof 
than  even  the  testimony  of  oontemporaiy  historians,  of  the  destructive 
violence  with  which  these  invaders  carried  on  their  com^uests,  and  of  the 
havoc  which  they  had  made  from  one  extremity  of  this  quarter  oi  the 
globe  to  die  other  fsl, 

I  n  the  obscurity  ottfie  chaos  occasioned  by  this  general  wreck  of  nations,  we 
must  search  for  the  seeds  of  order,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the  first  nidi- 
nients  of  thepolid^  and  laws  now  established  in  Europe.  To  this  source  ^ 
historians  of  its  diffisrent  kingdoms  have  attempted,  though  with  less  attention 
and  industry  than  the  importance  of  the  inquiry  merits,  to  trace  back  the 
institutions  and  customs  peculiar  to  their  countiymen.  It  is  not  my  province 
to  give  a  minute  detail  of  the  progress  of  government  and  manners  in  each 
particular  nation,  whose  transactkms  are  the  olject  of  the  following  history. 
But,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  just  view  of  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening 
of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  it  is  necessaiy  to  took  back,  and  to  contemplate 
the  condition  of  the  northern  nations  upon  their  first  settlement  in  tnose 
countries  which  they  occupied.  It  is  necessaiy  to  mark  the  great  steps 
by  which  they  advanced  &om  barbarism  to  refinement,  and  to  point  out 
(nose  general  principles  and  events  which,  by  their  uniform  as  well  as 
extensive  operation,  omducted  all  of  them  to  that  d^^ree  of  im|>rovement 
in  policy  and  in  manners  which  they  had  attained  at  the  period  when 
Charles  V.  began  his  reign. 

When  nations  subject  to  despotic  government  make  conquests,  these 
serve  only  to  extend  the  dominion  and  the  power  of  their  master.  But 
armies  composed  of  feeemen  conquer  for  themselves,  not  for  their  leaders. 
The  people  who  oveituroed  the  Roman  empire,  and  settled  m  its  various 
provinces,  were  of  the  latter  class.  Not  only  the  difierent  nations  that 
issued  fit)m  the  north  of  Europe,  which  has  always  been  considered  as  the 
state  of  liberty,  but  the  Huns  and  Alans  who  inhabited  part  of  those 
countries,  fvhicn  have  been  marked  out  as  the  peculiar  region  of  servitude,! 
enjoyed  freedom  and  independence  in  such  a  high  degree  as  seems  to  be 

•TbeddofiiMTdied  A.0.3II5,  Uw  relfn  of  AlboUras  in  Lcmbardy  began  A.  D.  571 ;  to  ihattMi 
p«M  WM  17C  rem.  t  b«  rKmrU  dm  LoAz.  Hr.  17.  rH.  a. 
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learceiy  oompfttible  with  a  state  of  social  onioii,  or  with  the  subordinatioD 
iceoeasaiy  to  maintain  it  Tbey  followed  the  chieftain  who  led  them  forth 
in  Quest  of  new  settlements,  not  by  constraint,  but  from  choioe ;  not  as 
solaiers  whom  he  could  order  to  match*  but  as  volunteers  who  oOered  to 
accompany  him  [•>].  They  considered  their  conauests  as  a  common  pio> 
perty,  m  which  all  had  a  title  to  share,  as  all  tiad  contributed  to  acquire 
them  [7].  in  what  manner  or  by  what  principles,  they  divided  amoQ^ 
them  the  lands  which  they  seiaed  we  cannot  now  delennine  with  an^ 
certainty.  There  is  no  nation  in  Europe  whose  records  reach  back  to  this 
remote  period ;  and  there  is  little  inibrmation  to  be  got  from  the  uninstnictive 
and  meafcre  chronicles  compiled  by  writers  ignorant  of  the  tnie  end*  and 
imac^uainted  with  the  proper  objects  of  histoiy. 

This  new  division  of  property,  however,  together  with  the  maxims  and 
manners  to  which  it  gave  rise,  gpradually  introduced  a  species  of  govern- 
ment formerly  unknown.  This  singular  institution  is  now  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  Sy$tein;  and  though  the  barbarous  nations 
which  framed  it,  settled  in  their  new  territories  at  difierent  times,  came 
from  different  countries,  spoke  various  languages,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  separate  leaders,  the  feudal  policy  uid  laws  were  established, 
with  little  variation,  in  eveiy  kingdom  of  Euiope.  This  amazing  uniformihr 
had  induced  some  authors*  to  believe  that  all  these  nations,  notwithstand- 
ing so  many  apparent  circumstances  of  distinction,  were  orvinally  the 
same  people.  But  it  mav  be  ascribed  with  greater  probability,  to  the 
similar  state  of  society  and  of  manners  t->  which  they  were  accOstomed  in 
their  native  countries,  and  to  the  similar  situation  in  which  tiiey  Ibund 
themselves  on  taking  possession  of  their  new  domains. 

As  ttie  conquerors  of  Europe  had  their  acquisitions  to  maintain*  not  only 
against  such  of  the  ancient  inoabitants  as  they  had  spared,  but  azainst  tte 
more  formidable  inroads  of  new  invaders,  self-defence  was  tneir  chief 
care,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  object  of  their  first  institutions  and 
policy.  Instead  of  those  loose  associations,  which,  though  diey  scarcely 
diminished  their  personal  indei>endence,  had  been  sufficient  for  their  secu- 
rity while  they  remained  in  their  original  countries,  they  saw  the  necessity 
of  uniting;  in  more  close  confederacy,  and  of  relinquishing  some  of  their 
private  n^ts  in  order  to  attain  public  safety.  Eveiy  freemaiu  upon  receiv- 
ing a  portion  of  the  lands  which  were  divided*  bound  himself  to  appear  in 
arms  against  the  enemies  of  the  community.  This  militaiy  service  was 
the  condition  upon  #hich  he  received  and  held  his  lands ;  and  as  they 
were  exemptea  (rom  every  other  burden,  that  tenure,  among  a  wariike 
people,  was  deemed  both  easy  and  honourable.  The  king  or  general  who 
ted  them  to  conquest*  continuing  still  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony,  had*  of 
course,  the  largest  portion  allotted  to  him.  Having  thus  acquired  the  i 


of  rewarding  past  services,  as  well  as  of  gaining  new  aanerents,  he  par^ 
celled  out  his  lands  with  this  view,  binding  those  on  whom  they  were 
bestowed  to  resort  to  his  standard  with  a  number  of  men  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  the  territory  which  they  received,  and  to  bear  arms  in  his 
defence.  His  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  sovereign*  and*  in 
distributing  portions  of  their  lands  amone:  their  dependents,  annexed  the 
same  condition  to  the  grant.  Thus  a  feuaal  kingdom  resembled  a  militaiy 
establishment*  rather  than  a  civil  institution.  The  victorious  army*  can- 
toned out  in  the  countiy  which  it  had  seized*  continued  ranged  under  its 
proper  officers*  and  suoordinate  to  military  command.  Tht  names  of  a 
soldier  and  of  a  feeeman  were  synonymous.t  Every  proprietor  of  lancL 
girt  with  a  swind,  was  ready  to  march  at  the  summons  of  his  superior*  and 
to  take  the  field  against  the  common  enemy. 

*  Proeop.  de  Bdk>  Vandal.  «p.  Berlpt.  Byt.  edit.  Yen,  vol.  L  a.  145.        t  Dn  Caiift 
voo.  JIKIe*. 
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fiat  ttiOH^  the  feudal  policy  seems  to  be  so  admirably  calculated  for 
drieuoe  agamst  the  assaults  of  any  kniga  power,  its  provisions  for  the 
interior  oraer  and  tranquillity  of  society  were  extremely  defective.  The 
principles  of  disorder  and  comiption  are  discernible  in  that  oonstitutioQ 
mder  its  beet  and  most  perfect  Toim.  Tbey  soon  unfolded  themseWes, 
and,  spieading  widi  ramoity  throue[b  eveiy  part  of  the  system,  produced 
the  most  (atal  effects.  The  bond  of  political  unioo  was  extremely  feeble ; 
the  sources  of  anarchy  were  innumerable.  The  monarchical  and  aristo- 
cratical  parts  of  the  oonslitutiony  having  no  intermediate  power  to  balance 
them,  were  perpetually  at  variance,  and  justlii^  with  each  other.  The 
powerful  vassals  of  the  crown  soon  extorted  a  confirmation  for  life  of  those 
grants  of  land,  which  beini^  at  first  purely  eratuitous,  had  been  bestowed 
only  during  pleasure.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  prevailed  to  have  them 
converted  into  kwieditaiy  possessions.  One  sten  more  completed  their 
oaurpations,  and  rendered  them  unalienable  [8].  With  an  ambition  no  less 
enterprising,  and  more  preposterous,  they  appropriated  to  themselves  titles 
of  honour,  as  well  as  offices  of  power  or  trust.  These  peraooal  marks  of 
distinction,  whidi  the  public  admiration  bestows  on  illustrious  merit,  or 
which  die  public  confidence  confers  on  extraordinary  abilities,  were 
annexed  to  certain  families,  and  transmitted  like  fie^H  from  father  to  son, 
by  hereditaiT  right.  The  crown  vassals  having  thus  secured  the  posses- 
sion of  theb lands  and  dignities,  tfaenature  of  the  feudal  institutions,  which 
dioqgh  founded  on  subor&iation  verged  to  independence,  led  theip  to  new, 
and  still  more  dangeroos  encroacfaments^on  the  prerogatives  of  the  sove- 
vekn.  They  obtained  the  power  of  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and 
cnminal,  wiAin  their  c^n  territories ;  the  ri^t  of  coining  money ;  toother 
with  the  privilege  of  canyii^  on  war  against  their  private  enemies^  in 
flieir  own  name,  and  by  their  own  authonty.  The  ideas  of  political  sub- 
jection were  almost  entirely  lost,  and  finequendy  scarce  any  apnearance  of 
feudal  subordination  remained.  Nobles  who  bad  acquireo  sudi  enormous 
power,  scorned  to  consider  themselves  as  subjects.  The]^  aspired  openly 
at  beii^  independent :  the  bonds  which  connected  the  principal  members 
of  the  constitution  with  the  crown,  were  dissolved.  A  kingdom,  consider- 
able in  name  and  in  extent,  was  broken  into  as  many  separate  principaHties 
as  it  contained  poweriul  barons.  A  thousand  causes  oif  jeabusy  and  dis- 
card subeiBted  among  them,  and  gave  rise  to  as  many  wars.  £!very  coun- 
tiy  in  Europe^  wast^  or  kept  m  continual  alarm  during  these  endless  con- 
teats,  was  filled  with  castles  and  places  of  strength  erected  for  the  security 
of  the  inhabitants ;  not  against  foreign  force,  but  against  internal  hostilities. 
A  oniverBftI  atta]^cfay,  destructive,  in  a  great  measure,  of  all  the  advantages 
which  men  expect  lo  derive  from  society,  prevailed.  The  people,  tnc 
most  mnnerous  as  well  as  the  most  useful  part  of  the  community,  were 
either  leduoed  to  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  or  treated  with  the  same  inso- 
lence and  rigour  as  if  they  had  been  degraded  into  that  wretched  condi- 
tion [9j.  The  king,  stripped  of  almost  every  pierprative,  and  without 
sothomy  to  enact  or  to  execute  salutary  laws,  coulci  neither  protect  the 
innocent,  nor  punish  the  guilty.  The  nobles,  superior  to  afi  restraint, 
harassed  each  other  with  per|)etual  war?,  opTNreiBed  their  felkyw-subjects, 
and  humbled  or  msulted  their  severely.  To  crown  all,  .time  eradually 
fixed,  and  rendered  venerable  this  peniicioos  system,  which  vfotenoe  had 
established. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Europe  with  respect  to  the  interior  admmistration 
of  government  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  century.  All  the  external 
operations  of  its  various  states,  during  this  period,  were  o(  course  extremely 
feeble.  A  kingdom  dismembered,  and  torn  writh  dissensKMi,  without  an^r 
oommon  interest  to  rousev  or  any  common  head  to  conduct  its  force,  was 
incapable  of  acting  with  vig|our.  Almost  all  the  wars  in  Europe,  diiring 
the  ages  wych  I  have  mentioned,  were  trifling,  indecisive,  and  productive 
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of  do  cootklenble  erent.  Tbey  resembled  the  aliott  mcursioiiBof  pbates 
or  banditti^  rather  than  the  steady  operatioiis  of  a  regular  army.  Every 
baitm,  at  the  head  of  his  Taasals,  earned  on  some  pett>'  eoterpnsey  to  which 
he  was  mompted  by  his  own  ambition  or  reTeqg^.  The  state  itself,  des- 
titute of  union,  either  remained  aitoeether  inactive,  or  if  it  attempted  to 
make  aov  efloTt,  that  served  only  to  discover  its  impotence.  The  superior 
genius  of  Chariema^,  it  is  true,  united  all  these  disjointed  and  discordant 
members,  and  forming  them  a^n  into  one  body,  restored  to  government 
that  degree  of  activity  which  distinguishes  his  rei(|;n,  and  renders  the  trans- 
actions of  it,  olgects  not  only  of  attention  but  et  admkation  to  more  en- 
lightened times.  But  this  state  of  union  and  vigour,  not  being  natural  to 
the  feudal  government,  was  of  short  duration.  Immediately  upon  his 
death,  the  spuit  which  animated  and  sustained  the  vast  anrstem  which  he 
had  establisned,  being  withdrawn,  it  broke  into  pieces.  All  the  calamities 
which  flow  from  anarchy  and  discord,  returning  with  additional  force, 
afflicted  the  different  kipgdoms  into  which  his  empire  was  split  From 
that  time  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  succession  of  uninteresting  events ;  a 
series  of  wark  the  motives  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  which  were 
unimportant,  fill  and  deform  the  annab  of  all  the  nations  in  Europe. 

To  these  pernicious  effiscts  of  the  feudal  anarchy  may  be  added  its  fetal 
influence  on  the  character  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  If  men 
do  not  enjoy  the  protection  of  regpular  government,  together  with  the 
expectation  of  personal  security,  which  naturally  flows  ftom  il,  they  never 
attempt  to  make  progress  in  science,  nor  aim  at  attaininj^  refinement  in 
taste  or  in  mamien.  That  period  of  turbulence,  oppressKxi,  and  rapyie, 
which  I  have  described,  was  ill  suited  to  fevour  improvement  in  any  of 
these.  In  less  than  a  centuiy  after  the  baii)arous  natkxis  settled  in  their 
new  conquests,  almost  all  the  eflfects  of  the  knowledge  and  civility,  which 
the  Romans  had  spread  through  Europe,  disappeared.  Not  only  the  arts 
of  elegance,  which  minister  to  luzuiy,  and  are  supported  by  it,  byt  many 
of  the  useful  arts,  without  which  life  can  scarcely  oe  considered  as  com- 
fortable, were  neglected  or  lost.  Literature,  science,  taste,  were  words 
little  in  use  during  the  ages  which  we  are  contemplating ;  or,  if  inej  occur 
at  any  time,  eminence. in  them  is  ascribed  to  persons  and  productions  so 
contemptible,  that  it  appears  their  true  import  was  little  understood.  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank,  and  in  the  most  eminent  stations,  could  not  read 
or  write.  Many  of  the  deigy  did  not  understand  the  breviaiy  which  they 
were  obliged  <uily  to  recite ;  some  of  them  could  scarcely  read  it  [lOJ. 
The  memory  of  past  transactions  was,  in  a  great  degree,  lost,  or  preserved 
in  anOala  filled  with  trifling  events,  or  legendary  tales.  Even  the  codes  of 
laws,  published  by  the  several  nations  wnich  established  themselves  in  the 
different  countries  of  Eurcq>e,  fell  into  disuse,  while,  in  their  place,  cus- 
torosf  vague  and  capricious,  were  substituted.  The  human  mind,  negklcted, 
micultivated^  and  oepressed,  continued  in  the  most  profound  ignorance. 
Europe,  duriQg  four  centuries^  produced  few  authors  who  merit  to  be' read, 
either  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  composition,  or  the  justness  and 
novelty  of  their  sentiments.  There  are  few  inventions,  usenil  or  orna- 
mental to  society,  of  which  that  lonr  period  can  boast. 

Even  the  Christian  religion,  thoii^^  its  precepts  are  delivered^  and  its 
institutions  are  fixed  m  scripture,  with  a  precision  which  should  have  ex- 
empted them  finim  being  nusinterpreted  or  corrupted,  degenerated,  during 
those  ages  of  daikness,  into  an  illiberal  superstition.  The  barbsffous 
nations,  when  converted  to  Christianihr,  changed  the  ol^'ect,  not  the  spirit 
of  their  reliffious  worship.  They  endeavour^  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  true  Goa  by  means  not  unlike  to  those  with  which  they  had  emj^loyed 
in  order  to  appea.%  their  fiilse  deities.  Instead  of  aspiring  to  sanetity  and 
virtue,  which  alone  can  render  men  acceptable  to  the  great  Autnor  of 
order  and  of  excellence,  they  imagined  that  they  satisfied  every  obligation 
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of  dufy  by  a  scrupulous  observanoe  of  externa)  ceremonies  [ill.  Reli* 
gioo,  accdraing  to  their  conceptioo  of  it^  comprehended  nothing  else ;  and 
me  rites  by  which  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  shoiud  gain  the 
favour  of  Heaven^  were  of  such  a  nature  as  mvht  have  been  expected 
fiom  the  rude  ideas  of  the  ages  which  devised  and  introduced  them. 
They  were  either  so  unmeaning  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Being 
to  whose  honour  they  were  consecrated ;  or  so  absurd  as  tQ  be  a  disnaoe 
to  reason  and  humanity  [12].  Charlemagne  in  France,  and  Alfred  the 
Great  in  England,  endeavoured  to  dispel  this  darkness,  and  gave  their  sub- 
jects a  short' glimpse  of  light  and  knowledge.  But  the  ignorance  of  the 
age  was  too  powerful  for  their  eSana  and  institutions.  The  darkness 
returned,  and  settled  over  Europe,  niore  thick  and  heavy  than  before* 

As  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  during  these  centuries,  were  strangen  to 
the  arts  which  embellished  a  polished  age,  they  were  destitute  of  the 
virtues  which  abound  among  people  who  continue  in  a  simple  state. 
Force  of  mind,  a  sense  of  personal  dignity,  gallantry  in  enterprise,  invin- 
cible  perseverance  in  execution,  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  are  the 
characteristic  virtues  of  uncivilized  nations.  But  tBese  are  all  the  ofl&pring 
of  equality  and  iodependoice,  both  which  the  feudal  institutions  had 
destroyed.  The  spirit  o(  domination  corrupted  the  nobles  |  the  yoke  of 
servitude  depressed  the  i>eople ;  the  generous  sentiments  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  equali^  were  extinguished,  ami  hardier  any  thing  remained  to  be 
a  check  on  ferocity  and  vic^nce.  Human  society  is  in  its  most  corrupted 
state,  at  that  period  when  men  have  lost  their  original  independence  and 
simplicity  of  manners,  but  have  not  attained  that  degree  of  refinement 
which  introduces  a  sense  of  decorum  and  <^  proprie^  in  conduct,  as  a 
restraint  on  those  passions  which  lead  to  heinous  crimes.  Accordingly,  a 
greater  number  of  those  atrocious  actions,  which  fill  the  mind  of  man  with 
astonishment  and  horror,  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  the  centuries  under  review, 
than  in  that  of  an^jr  period  of  the  same  extent  in  the  annals  of  Europe. 
If  we  open  the  history  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  or  of  anv  contempOTary 
author,  we  meet  with  a  series  ol  deeds  of  cruelty,  peifiay,  and  revenge, 
so  wild  and  enormous  as  almost  to  exceed  belief. 

But,  accradin^  to  the  observation  of  an  elegant  and  profound  historian,* 
there  is  an  ultimate  point  of  depression,  as  well  as  of  exaltation,  from 
which  human  affiiirs  naturally  return  in  a  contrary  progress,  and  beyond 
which  they  never  pass  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  When 
defect^  either  in  the  form  or  in  the  administration  of  government,  occasion 
such  disorders  in  society  as  are  excessive  and  intolerable.  It  becomes  the 
common  interest  to  discover  and  to  apply  such  remedies  as  wiU  most 
e£fectua]ly  remove  them.  Slight  inconveniences  may  be  long  overlooked 
or  endured ;  but  when  abuses  grow  to  a  certain  pitch,  the  society  must 
go  to  ruin,  or  must  attempt  to  reform  them.  The  disorders  in  the  feudal 
anrstem,  toother  with  the  comiption  of  taste  and  manners  consequent  upon 
these,  which  had  gone  on  increasii^  during  a  long  course  of  years,  seemed 
to  have  attained  their  utmost  pomt  of  excess  towards  the  close  of  the 
eleventh  centuiy.  From  that  era,  we  may  date  the  return  of  government 
and  manners  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  can  trace  a  succession  of  causes 
and  events  which  contributed,  some  with  a  nearer  and  more  conspicuous, 
others  with  a  more  remote  and  less  perceptible  influence,  to  aboli^  con- 
fusion and  barbarism,  and  to  introduce  order,  regularity,  and  refinement 

In  pointioe  out  and  explaining  these  causes  and  events,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  observe  the  (Nrder  of  time  with  a  chronological  accuracy ;  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  keep  in  view  their  mutual  connection  and  dependence,  and 
to  show  how  the  operation  of  one  event,  or  one  cause,  prepared  the  way 
for  another,  and  augmented  its  influence.    We  have  hitherto  been  contem- 

•  Hvme^ff  HtfltoTf  of  Eii|laiid,  toI.  ii.  p.  441. 
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platioe:  tbe  pragvBSi  of  that  daikneast  which  spiead  over  Europe^fiom  its 
fint  approach,  to  the  penod  of  greatest  obacinatioo :  a  oKNne  pleMant 
exercise  beg^as  here ;  to  observe  the  first  dawninp  or  fetunuog^  u^U  to 
mark  the  various  accessions  bj  which  it  graduaUy  mcieased  and  advanced 
towards  the  fiilJ  splendour  of  daj. 

1.  The  Crusades,  or  expeditions  in  order  to  rescue  the  Hd^  Land  out 
of  the  hands  of  infidels,  seem  to  be  the  fint  event  that  roused  Europe  finom 
the  lethaiey  in  which  it  had  been  ion|^  sunk,  and  that  tended  to  introduce 
any  considerable  chanee  in  government  or  in  manners.  It  is  natural  to  the 
human  mind  to  view  those  plaoes  which  have  been  distiwished  by  beiQg^ 
the  residence  of  any  illustrious  personan^et  or  the  scene  of  any  peat  traos 
action,  with  some  degree  of  delight  and  veneration.  To  this  principle 
must  be  ascribed  the  superstitious  devotion  with  which  Christians,  mm 
the  earUest  a^s  of  the  church,  were  accustomed  to  visit  that  country 
which  the  Almiehty  had  selected  as  the  inheritance  of  his  favourite  people, 
and  in  which  the  Son  of  God  had  accompli^ed  the  redemption  of  man- 
kind. As  this  distant  pilgrimage  coukl  not  be  performed  without  consi- 
derable expense,  fatigue,  and  dan^r,  it  appeared  the  more  meritoriou8,-and 
came  to  be  considered  as  an  expiation  for  ahnost  every  crime.  An  opinion 
which  spread  with  rapidity  over  Eurc^  about  the  cioee  of  the  tenth  and 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  gained  universal  credit, 
wonderfully  augmented  the  number  of  credulous  pilgrims,  and  increased 
the  ardour  widi  which  they  undertook  this  useless  voyage.  The  thousand 
years,  mentioned  by  St  John,*  were  sui^tosed  to  tie  acoomfdished,  and 
the  end  of  the  world  to  be  at  hand.  A  general  consternation  seized  man- 
kind:  many  relinquished  their  possendons;  and,  abandoninr  their  friends 
and  families,  humed  with  precipitatioo  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they 
imagined  that  Christ  would  quidcly  appear  to  judge  the  world.! 

While  Palestine  continued  subject  to  the  Caliphs,  they  had  encouraged 
the  resort  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  considered  ^is  as  a  beneficial 
species  of  commerce,  which  brought  kito  their  dominions  sold  and 
sdver,  and  earned  nothing  out  of  diem  but  relics  and  consecrated  trinkets. 
But  the  Turks  having  conquered  Syria  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century,  pilgrims  were  exposed  to  outrages  of  eveiy  kind  from  these 
fierce  barbarians.}  This  change  happening  precisefjr  at  the  juncture 
when  the  panic  tmor,  which  I  have  mentioned,  rendered  pilgrimages  most 
frequent,  nlled  Europe  with  alarm  and  indignation.  Every  person  who 
retuned  from  Palestine  related  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered,  in 
visiting  the  holy  city,  and  described  with  exaggeration  the  cruelty  and 
vexations  of  the  Turks. 

When  the  minds  of  men  were  thus  prepared,  the  zeal  of  a  fanatical 
monk,  who  conceived  the  idea  of  leading  all  the  forces  of  Christend<xn 
against  the  infidels,  and  of  drivii^  them  out  of  the  Holy  Land  hj  violence, 
was  sufficient  to  give  a  beginninfj  to  that  wild  enterprise*  PeUr  tkt 
herrmt^  for  that  was  the  name  of  thn  martial  apostle,  ran  finom  provmce  to 

Bovmoe  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exciting  princes  and  people  to  this 
ol^  War,  and  wherever  he  came  kindled  the  same  enthmiastic  ardour 
for  it  with  which  he  himself  was  animated.  The  council  of  Placentla, 
where  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  persons  were  assembled,  pronounced 
the  scheme  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  immediate  Inspiration  of  heaven. 
In  the  council  of  Clermont,  still  more  numerous,  as  soon  as  ^e  measure 
was  proposed,  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  ^^  It  is  the  will  of  God.*' 
Persons  of  all  ranks  catched  the  contagion ;  not  only  tiie  gallant  nobles  of 
that  age,  with  ^ir  martial  followers,  whom  we  may  suppose  apt  to  be 

*  Revd.  KZ,  8, 3, 4.  f  Ghronie.  Wa].OoMI&  ft|».  Boaquel  Hacosll  dM  HiglfniaM  deFnaee, 

lorn.  z..  !>.  SOL  Vita  Abbonto,  fbld.  p.  338.  Chronic  8.  Paataieonte  ap.  Eeeard.  Corp.  Script. 
incdU  cvt,  vol.  I.  p.  009.  AnnaliMa  Sazo,  Ibid.  576.  X  Jo-  Dsn.  Scboepfliiii  de  ncritOalloruia 
in  crientcm  ozpeditianlbttSf  p.  4.    Acfent.  1708. 4to, 
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a]krr«i  by  the  bddhess  of  a  romantic  enterprise,  but  men  in  the  more 
humUe  ind  pacific  ^tions  ^  Kfe;  ecclesiastics  of  every  order,  and  even 
woi6enand  children,  engaged  with  emulation  m  an  undert^mg,  which  was 
deemed  sacked  and  meritorious.    If  we  may  believe  the  concurring  testi- 

t  miliions  of  persons  assumed  the  cross* 


of  contemporaiy  authois»  mx  miliions  of  persons  assumed  the  cross* 
which  was  the  oadee  that  distinguished  isuch  ia  devoted  themselves  to 
(bis  holy  warfare.  ^1  Europe,  says  the  Prjncf^ss  Anna  Comnena,  torn  up 
fvQfpi  "die  foundation,  seemed'  ready  to  precipitate  itself  in  one  united  body 
upon  Asia*t  Nor  did  the  fumes  of  this  enthusiastic  roal  evaporate  at 
once ;  the  frenzy  Was  as  lasting  as  it  was  extravagant.  During  two  cen- 
turies, Europe  seems  to  have  had  no  obiect  but  to  recover,  or  keep  posses* 
sion  o£,  the  Holy  Land ;  and  through  that  period  vast  armies  continued 
to  march  thither  [13]. 

The  first  efibrts  of  valour^  animated  by  enthusiasm,  were  irresistible : 
part  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  were  wrested  from  the 
infidels^  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  displayed  on  Mount  Sion  ]  ConstAn* 
tinople,  the  capital  of  the  Christian  empire  in  the  East,  was  afterwards 
seized  by  a  body  of  ttiose  adventurers,  who  had  taken  arms  against  tlie 
Mahometans :  and  an  earl  of  Flanders,  and  his  descendants,  kept  possession 
of  the  impenal  throne  during  half  a  c^ntuiy.  But  though  the  fiyst  im- 
pressiohof  the  Crusader^  was  so  unexpected  that  they  ibade  tii'eir  conquests 
with  gr6at  ease,  they  found  infinite  difficult  in  preserving  them.  Esta- 
blishments so  dbtant  from  Euro^,  surrounded  bv  warlike  nations  animated 
wi^  fanatical  zeal  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  tne  Crusaders  themselves, 
were  peipetually  in  danger  of  being  overturned.  Before  the  expiration 
of  the  thirteenth  century  [1,2^1],  the  Christians  were  driven  out  of  all  tbeir 
Asiatic  possessions,  in  acquiring^  of  which  incredible  numbers  of  men  had 
perishea,  and  immense  sums  of  money  had  been  wasted.  The  oYiTy  com-*, 
mon  enterprise  in  which  tbe  European  nations  ever  engaged,  and  which 
they  all  undeMook  with  equal  aiaour,  remains  a  singular  toonumcnt  of 
human  folly. 

But  from  these  expeditions,  extravagant  as  they  wei^,  beneficial  cohse* 
oumces  followed,  which  had  neither  been  foreseen  not  expected.  In 
tneir  progress  towards  the  Holy  Land,  the  followers  of  the  cross  marched 
through  countries  better  cultivated,  and  more  civilized  than  their  own. 
Their  first  rendezvous  was  commonly  in  Italy,  in  which  Venice,  Genoa, 
Pisa,  and  other  cities,  had  begun  to  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
liad  made  considerable  advances  towards  wealth  as  well  as  refinement. 
They  embarked  there,  and,  landii^  in  Dalmatia,  pursued  their  route  by 
land  to  Constantinople.  Though  the  military  spirit  had  been  long  extinct 
in  the  eastern  Empire,  and  a  despotism  of  tbe  worst  species  had  annihilated 
almost  eveiy  public  virtue,  yet  Constantinople,  having  never  felt  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the 
most  beautifufcity  in  Europe,  and^  the  only  one  in  which  there  remained 
any  image  of  the  ancient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts.  The  naval  power 
of  the  eastern  Empire  watf  considerable.  Manufactures  of  the  most 
curious  fabric  were  carried  on  in  its  dominions.  Constantinople  was  the 
chief  mart  in  Europe^  for  the  commodities  of  the  East  Indies.  Although 
tbe  Saracells  and  Tuits  had  torn  from  the  Empire  many  of  its  richest 
provinces,  and  had  reduced  it  within  veiy  narrow  bounds,  yet  great  wealth 
flowed  into  tbe  capital^  from  these  various  sources,  which  not  omy  cherished 
such  a  taste  for  magnificence,  but  kept  alive  such  a  relish  for  the  sciences, 
as  appears  considerable,  when  compared  with  what  was  known  in  otiier 
parts  of  Europe.  Even  in  Asia,  the  Europeans,  who  had  assumed  the 
cross,  found  the  remains  of  die  knowledge  and  arts  which  the  Example  and 
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encouragement  of  the  Caliphs  had  diffused  through  their  empire.  Although 
the  attention  of  the  historians  of  the  Crusades  was  fixed  on  other  objects 
than  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among,  the*  nations  which  thev 
invaded,  although  most  ot  them  had  neither  taste  nor  discernment  enough 
to  describe  these,  they  relate,  however,  such  signal  acts  of  bumanity  and 
generosity  in  the  concuict  of  Saladin,  as  well  as  some  Qther  leaders  of  the 
Sfahometans,  as  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  their  manners.  It  was  not 
possible  for  the  Crusaders  to  travel  Uirough  so  many  countries,  and  to  behold 
the  various  customs  and  institutions,  without  acquiring  infonnation  and  im- 
provement. Their  views  enlarged  ;  their  prejudices  wore  off:  new  ideas 
crowded  into  their  minds ;  and  they  must  hav^,  been  sensible,  od  many 
occasions,  of  the  rusticity  of  their  own  manners,  when  compared  witti 
those  of  a  more  polished  people.  These  impressions  were  not  so  slight 
as  to  be  efl^ced  upon  their  return  to  their  native  countries.  A  close  inter- 
course subsisted  between  the  east  and  west  during  two  centuriesj  new 
armies  were  continually  marching  from  Europe  to  Asia,  while  ronner 
adventurers  returned  home  and  imported  many  of  the  customs  to  which 
they  had  been  familiarized  by  a  long  residence  abroad.  Accordingly, 
we  discover,  soon  afler  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  greater 
splendour  in  the  courts  of  princes,  greater  pomp  in  public  ceremonies,  a 
more  refined  taste  in  pleasures  and  amusements,  together  with  a  more 
romantic  spirit  of  enterprise  spreading  gradually  over  Europe ;  and  to 
these  wild  expeditions,  the  effect  of  superstition  or  foll^,  we  owe  the  first 
gleams  of  light  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance. 

But  these  beneficial  consequences  of  the  Crusades  todc  place  slowl^r  i 
their  influence  upon  the  state  of  property,  and  conse({uendy  of  power,  in 
the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  more  immediate  as  well  as  dis- 
cernible. The  nobles  who  assumed  the  cross,  and  bound  themselves  to 
'  march  to  the  Holy  Land,  soon  perceived  that  great  sums  were  necessary 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  such  a  distant  expedition,  and  enabling 
them  to  apnear  with  suitable  dignity  at  the  head  of  tneir  vassals.  But  the 
genius  of  tne  feudal  system  was  averse  to  the  imposition  of  extraordinary 
taxes :  and  subjects  in  that  age  were  unaccustomed  to  pay  them.  No 
expecUent  remained  for  levying  the  sums  requisite,  but  the  sale  of  their 
possessions.  As  men  were  iimamed  with  romantic  expectations  of  the 
splendid  conquests  which  they  hoped  to  make  in  Asia,  and  possessed  with 
such  zeal  for  recovering  the  Holy  Land  as  swallowed  up  every  other  pas- 
sion, they  relinquished  their  ancient  inheritances  without  any  reluctance, 
and  for  prices  far  below  their  value,  that  they  might  sally  forth  as  adven- 
turers in  quest  of  new  settlements  in  unknown  countries.  -  The  monarchs  of 
the  great  kingdoms  in  the  west,  none  of  whom  had  engaged  •in  the  first 
Crusade,  ea^eny  seized  this  opportunity  of  annexing  considerable  terri- 
tories to  their  crowns  at  small  expense.*  Besides  this,  several  great  barons, 
who  perished  in  the  Holy  War,  having  left  no  heirs,  their  fiefs  reverted  of 
course  to  their  respective  sovereigns ;  and  by  these  accessions  of  properly, 
as  well  as  power  taken  from  the  one  scale  and  thrown  into  the  other»  the 
regal  authority  rose  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  aristocracy  declined.  The 
absence,  too,  of  manyj)otent  vassals,  accustomed  to  control  and  give  law 
to  their  sovereKns,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  extending  their  pre- 
rogative, and  of  acquiring  a  degree  of  weight  in  the  constitution  which 
they  did  not  formerfy  possess.  To  these  circumstances  we  may  add,  that 
as  all  who  assumed  the  cross  were  taken  under  the  Immediate  protection 
of  the  church,  and  its  heaviest  anathemas  were  denounced  against  such  as 
should  disquiet  or  annoy  those  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  this  service ; 
the  private  quarrels  and  hostilities  which  banished  tranquillity  from  a 
feudal  kingdom,  were  suspended  or  extinguished;  a  more  general  and 
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Bteadf  administration  of  justice  began  to  be  introduced,  and  sonic  advances 
were  made  towards  the  establishment  of  regular  government  in  the  several 
kiredoms  of  Europe*  [14]* 

The  commercial  effects  of  the  Crusades  were  not  less  considerable  than 
those  which  I  have  ah^ady  mentioned.  The  first  armies  under  the  stand- 
ard of  the  croBBy  which  reter  the  hermit  and  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  led 
through  Germany  and  Hungaiyto  Constahtinople,  suffered  so  much  "by  the 
length  of  the  march,  as  wdl  as  by  the  fierceness  of  the  barbarous  people 
who  inhabited  those  countries,  that  it  deterred  others  from  taking  the  same 
route ;  and  rather  than  eocounter  so  many  dangers  they  chose  to  go  by 
sea.  Fenice.  Genoa,  and  Pisa  furnished  the  transports  on  which  they 
embarked.  The  sum  which  these  cities  received  merely  fw  fre%bt  from 
such  numerous  armies  was  immcnse.t  This>  however,  was  but  a  small 
part  of  what  they  gained  by  the  expeditions  to  the  Holy  Land ;  the  Cru- 
saders contracted  with  them  for  militaiy  stores  and  provisions ;  their  fleets 
kept  on  the  ooast  as  the  armies  advanced  by  land  ;  and  supplying  them 
with  whatever  was  wanting,  engrossed  all  the  Profits  of  a  branch  of  com- 
merce which,  in  eveiy  age,  has  been  extremely  lucrative.  The  success 
which  attended  the  arms  of  the  Crusaders  was  productive  of  advantages 
still  more  permanent.  There  are  charters  yet  extant,  containing  ^nts 
to  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and  Genoese  of  the  most  extensive  immunities  in 
the  several  settlements  which  the  Christians  made  in  Asia.  All  the  com- 
modities which  ther  imported  or  exj>orted  are  thereby  exempted  fiom 
eveiy  imposition ;  the  property  of  entire  suburbs  in  some  of  the  maritime 
towns,  and  of*  large  streets  in  others,  is  vested  in  them ;  and  all  questions, 
arising  amon^  persons  settled  within  their  precincts,  or  who  traded  under 
their  protection,  are  appointed  to  be  tried  by  their  own  laws,  and  by  judges 
of  their  own  appoiotment.|  When  the  Crusaders  seized  Constantinople, 
uid  placed  one  of  their  own  leaders  on  the  imperial  throne,  the  Italian 
dtates  were  likewise  gainen  by  that  event.  The  Venetians,  wbo  had 
planned  the  enterprise,  and  took  a  considerable  part  in  cannrinff  it  into 
execution,  did  not  neglect  to  secure  to  themselves  the  chief  aovantages 
redounding  from  its  success.  They  made  themselves  masters  of  part  of 
the  ancient  Peloponnesus  m  Greece,  together  with  some  of  the  most  fertile 
islands  in  the  Archipelaeo.  Many  valuable  brancbe*  of  the  commerce, 
which  formerly  centrea  in  Constantinople,  were  transferred  to  Venice, 
Genoa,  or  Pisa.  Thus  a  succession  of  events,  occasioned  by  the  Holy 
War,  opened  various  sources,  from  which  wealth  flowed  in  sucn  abundance 
into  tbes^  cities,^, as  enabled  them,  in  concurrence  with  another  institutiooi 
which  shall  be  iminediately  mentioned,  to  secure  their  own  liberty  and 
independence. 

n.  The  institution  to  whkh  I  alluded  was  the  formirig  of  cities  into 
communities,  corporations,  or  bodies  politic,  and  granting  tSem  the  priv^ 
leee  of  municipal  jurisdiction,  which  contcibuted  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  cause,  to  introduce  regular  government,  police,  and  arts,  and  to  diffuse 
them  over  Europe.  The  feudal  government  had  degenerated  into  a  system 
of  oppression.  The  usurpations  of  the  nobles  were  become  unbounded 
and  intderable ;  they  had  reduced  the  great  boch'  of  the  people  into  a  state 
of 'actual  servitude :  the  condition  of  those  dignined  with  the.  name  of  free- 
men, was  often  little  preferable  to  that  of  the  other.  Nor  was  such 
oppression  the  portion  of  those  alpne  who  dwelt  in  the  countiy,  and  were 
employed  in  cultivating  the  estate  of  their  master.  Cities  and  villages 
found  It  necessary  to  h<nd  of  sbme  great  lord,  on  whom  they  might  depend 
ibr  protection,  and  became  no  less  subject  to  lus  arbitiaiy  jurisdiction. 
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The  inhabihiDts  were  deprived  of  thoee  riglktSy  whidi,  *iii  soci&l  life,  are 
deemed  most  natural  ana  inalienable.  They  could  not  dispose  of  tbc 
effects  which  their  own  indwtgr  had  acouired,  either  bjr  a  latter  will,  or  by 
any  deed  executed  during  their  life  *  They  had  no  r^t  to  appoint  guar- 
dians for  their  children  during  their  oinonty.  They  were  not  permitted  to 
marry  without  purchasing  trc  consent  of  the  lordon  whom  they  depended.! 
If  oncae  they  had  oommenoed  a  law-suit,  they  durst  not  termmate  it  by  an 
accommodation,  because  that  would  have  deprived  the  lord,  in  whoee  court 
they  pleaded,  of  the  perquisites  due  to  him  on  passing  sentence.!  Semces 
of  various  kinds,  no  less  disgraceftd  than  oppiessive,  were  exacted  from 
them  without  merc^  or  moderation.  The.spnit  of  industiy  was  checked 
in  some  cities  by  aosurd  r^vlations,  and  in  others  by  unreasonable  exac- 
tions ;  nor  would  the  narrow  and  pppiessive  maxims  -of  a  militaiy  aris- 
tocracy have  permitted  it  ever  to  rise  to  any  degree  of  height  or  vigour.§ 

But  as  soon  as  the  cities  of  Italy  began  to  tuni  their  attention  towards 
commerce,  and  to  conceive  some  idea  of  the  advantages  whiob  tbe]^  m  jje^ht 
derive  from  it,  they  became  impatient  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  their  insolent 
lohls,  and  to  establish  among  themselves  such  a  free  and  equal  government, 
as  would  render  property  secure,  and  industiy  floarishimg.  The  German 
cmperore,  especially  those  of  the  Franconian  and  Suabian  lines,  as  the  seat 
of  their  government  was  far  distant  from  Italy,  possessed  a  feeble  and 
imperfect  jurisdiction  in  that  countiy.  Their  nerpetual  quarrels,  either 
with  the  popes  or  with  their  own  turinilent  vassals,  diverted  their  attention 
£rom  the  interior  police  of  Italy,  and  ^ve  constant  employment  to  their 
aims.  These  circumstances  encouraged  the  inhabitants  oi  •  some  of  the 
Italian  cities,  towards  die  beginning  <n  the  eleventh  century,  to  assume  new 
privileges,  to  unite  together  more  closely,  and  to  form  themselves  into 
bodies  politic  under  the  government  of  lav^s  established  by  common  con- 
sent. ||  The  rights  which  many  cities  acquired  by  bold  or  fortunate  usu^ 
pations,  others  purchased  from  the  emperors,  who  deemed  themselves 
gainers  when  they  received  large  sums  ror  immunities  which  they  were 
no  loneer  able  to  withhold :  ani  some  cities  obtained  them  gratuitously, 
from  U»  fjenerosity  or  bciiity  of  the  princes  en  whom  they  depended. 
The  mat  increase  of  vi^altb  wbidi  the  Cmsades  brought  into  Italy  occa- 
aionea  a  new  kind  of  fermentation  and  activity  in  the  minds  <^  the  people, 
and  excited  such  a  general  passion  for  liberty  and  independence,  that, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Crusade,  all  the  considerable  cities  in  that 
^oaatry  had  either  purchased  or  had  extorted  large  immunities  from  the 
empertHns  [15}. 

This  innovation  was  iiot  kmg  kaown  in  Italy  before  it  made  its*  way  into 
France.  Louis  le  Gros,  in  order  to  create  some  power  that  might  counter- 
balance tfioee  potent  vassals  who  contrdled,  or  gave  law  to  the  crowiv 
first  adopted  the  plan  of  confenrin^  new  privileges  on  the  towns  situated 
within  his  own  domain.  These  privileges  were  called  diarien  of  comnm* 
mfy,  by  which  he  enfranchised  tne  inhabitants,  aboUshed  all  marks  of  ser- 
vitude, and  formed  them  into  corporations  or  bodies  politic,  to  be  governed 
by  a  council  and  magistrates  of  their  own  nomination.  These  magistrates 
had  the  right  of  administering  justice  within  their  own  precincts,  of  leyy- 
mg  taxes,  of  embodying  and  training  to  arms  the  militia  of  the  town,  which 
took  the  field  when  required  by  th^  sovereign,  under  the  command  of 
officers  appomted  by  the  communtfy .  The  great  barons  imitated  the  exam- 
ple of  theu*  monarch,  and  granted  like  immunities  to  the  towns  within 
Cheir  territories.  They  had  wasted  such  great  atams  in  their  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land,  that  they  were  eager  to  ^y  hold  on  this  new  expedient 
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kr  nising  money,  hy  the  safe  of  those  charters  of  liberty.  Thqiijph  the 
iostitutioD  of  Gommunities  was  as  fepug^ut  to  their  Baximsof  poJicy,  as 
k  was  adveTse  to  their  power,  they  disreg^arded  gemote  tmnrnqjatBDceOf  id 
(Mder  to  obtadn  present  lelieU  In  less  than  Iwo  oeatiiries,  aenriUide  was 
abolished  in  soost  of  the  lawns  m  France,  and  thejr  became  free  oorooni- 
tions,  instead*  of  dependent  viUagea,  without  juzisdictioD  or  pmileges[l&]. 
much  about  the  same  period,  (he  mat  cities  in  C^ennangr  be^an  to  ac^uke 
Cke  immunities,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  present  libibty  and  mde« 
pendence  [171.  The  practice  spread  quickJv  ovor  Europe,  and  was 
adopted  in  Spain,  England,  Scotland,  and  all  the  odier  feudal  king- 
doms [18]. 

The  good  efects  of  this  n»w  ustitution  were  immediately  felt,  and  its 
influence  on  govemmenl  as  well  as  manners  was  no  less  extensive  than 
sakitaiy.  A  great  body  of  the  people  was  leleaaed.  from  servitude,  and 
frwA  aA  the  axbitvaiy  and  grievous  impositions  to  which  that  wietehed 
condition  had  subjected  diem.  Towns,  upon  acquiring  )he  r^t  of  com- 
munity, became  so  many  little  republics,  govened  by  known  and  equal 
laws.  Liberty  was  deemod  such  an  essentflal  and  characteristic  part  in 
their  constitution,  that  if  aJty  slave  took  refeffe  in  one  of  them,  and  resided 
there  duiioe  a  year  without  being  claimed,  he  was  instantly  declared  a 
freeman,  and  admitted  as  a  Member  of  the  community.* 

Aa  one  part  of  the  people  owed  their  liberty  to  the  erection  of  oomnu- 
Bities,  another  was  indebted  to  them  fer  their  securi^.  Such  had  beeo 
the  stale  of  Gniope  during  several  centuries,  that  sell-pieservaiion  obliged 
eveiy  man  to  court  the  patiooage  of  smne  pewerfiil  barony  and  in  times  of 
danger  hb  castle  was  the  place  to  which  all  resorted  for  safet}^  But  towns 
snrrounded  with  walJs,  whose  inhabitants  were  regularly  trained  to  anna, 
and  bound  by  interest,  as:  well  as  by  the  most  solemn  engagements,  reci- 
procally to  defend  each  other,  afibrded*  a  more  commodious  and  8ecm« 
retreat.  The  noblei  began  to  be  considered  as  of  less  importance  when 
thpy  ceased  to  be  the  sole  guard  jam  to  whom  the  people  could  look  up  ism 
prelection  aij^ainst  violence. 

If  the  nobdity  suffisred  some  diminiirinn  of  thea  credit  and  power  br  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  cities,  the  ciewn  acquired  an  incMtaee  of  both. 
As  there  were  no  regular  troops  kept  on  foot  in  any  of  the  feudal  king- 
doms, the  monarch  could  bring  no  army  into  the  field,  but  what  was  com- 
posed of  soJdiers  furnished  l^  the  ciown  vassals,  always  jealoua  of  the 
legal  authority ;  nor  bafl  he  any  fimds  fer  caoying  on  tne  public  service 
but  such  as  they  granted  him  with  a  veiy  sparing  hand.  But  when  the 
members  of  communities  were  pemiitted  to  bear  arms,  and  were  trained 
to  ti|e  use  of  them,  this  in  some  degree  supplied  the  first  defect,  and  gave 
the  crown  the  command  of  a  body  of  men,  independent  of  its  great  vas- 
sals. The  attachment  of  the  cities  to  their  sovereigns,  whom  they  respected 
as  the  first  authors  of  their  liberties,  and  whom  they  were  obliged  to 
court  a*a  the  protectors  of  their  immunities  against  the  domineering  spirit 
of  the  nobles,  contributed  somewhat  towards  removing  the  seooiki  evil,  as, 
on  many  occasions,  it  procured  the  crown  supplies  of  money,  which  added 
new  force  to  ^uvenmientit 

The  acquisition  of  liberty  made  such  a  Jiappy  change  iathe  condition 
of  all  the  member^  of  communities,  as  roused  them  fiK>m  that  inaction  into 
which  they  had  been  sunk  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  former  state. 
The  spirit  of  industiy  revived.  Commerce  bec^e  an  olnect  of  attention, 
and  began  to  flouriA.  Population  increased.  Independence  was  estab^ 
lished ;  and  "wealth  flowed  into  cities  which  had  loi^  been  the  seat  of 
poverty  and  oppression.    Wealth  was  accompanied  by  its  usual  attendants, 
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ostentation  and  luKuiy :  and  though  the  former  was  formal  ^nd  comber- 
some,  and  the  latter  inelegant,  they  led  gradual!^  to  fip>eater  refinement  in 
manner  and  in  the  habits  of  life.  Together  with  mis  improvement  in 
manners,  a  more  regular  species  of  government  and  police  was  introduced. 
As  cities  grew  to  be  more  populous,  and  the  occasions  of  intercourse  amcnig 
men  increased,  statutes  ana  regulations  multiplied  of  course,  and  all  became 
sensible  that  their  common  safety  depended  on  observing  them  with  exact- 
ness, and  on  punishing  such  as  violated  them,  with  promptitude  and  rigour. 
Laws  and  suoordination,  as  well  as  polished  manners,  taking  their  rise  in 
cities,  diffused  themselves  insensibly  through  the  rest  of  the  society. 

III.  The  inhabitants  of  cities,  having  obtained  personal  freedom  and 
municipal  jurisdiction,  soon  acquired  civil  liberty  and  political  power.  U 
was  a  funaamental  principle  in  the  feudal  system  of  policy,  th^t  no  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  new  laws  or  taxes  unless  by  his  own  consent. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  vassals  of  every  baron  were  called  to  his  court, 
in  which  they  e^blished,  b^  mutual  consent,  such  regulations  as  they 
deemed  mo^t  beneficial  to  their  small  society,  and  mnted  their  superiors 
such  sup^es  of  money,  as  were  proportioned  to  their  abilities,  or  to  his 
wants.  The  baroi^  tnemseives,  conformably  to  the  same  maxim,  were 
admitted  into  the  supreme  assembly  of  the  nation,  and  concurred  with  the 
soverei^  in  enacting  laws,  or  in  imposing  t^ixes.  As  the  superior  lord, 
accordm^  to  the  or^nal  plan  of  feudal  policy,  retained  the  direct  property 
of  those  lands  whicn  he  cranted,  in  teinporaiy  possession,  to  his  vassals ; 
the  law,  even  after  fiefs  Became  hereditaiy,  stul '  supposed  this  ori^nal 
practice  to  subsist.  The  great  council  of  each  nation,  whether  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  a  Parliament,  a  Diet,  the  Cortes,  or  the  States- 
general,  was  composed  entirely  of  such  barons,  and  dignified  ecclesiastics, 
as  held  immediately  of  the  crown.  Towns,  whether  situated  within  the 
royal  domain,  or  on  the  lands  of  a'subject,  depended  originally  for  protec- 
tion on  the  lord  of  whom  they  held.  They  had  no  legal  name,  no  politi- 
cal existence,  which  could  entitle  them  to  be  admitted  into  the  legislative 
assembly,  or  could  give  them  any  authority  there.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  enfranchised,  and  formed  into  bodies  corporate,  they  l^ecame  legal 
and  independent  members  of  the  constitution,  and  acquired  all  the  rights 
essential  to  fineemen.  Among  these,  the  most  valuable  was,  the  privilege 
of  a  decisive  voice  in  enacting  public  laws,  and  granting  national  subsi- 
dies. It  was  natural  for  cities,  accustomed  to  a  form  of  municipal  eovem- 
ment,  according  to  which  no  regulation  could  be  established  wimin  ^ 
community,  ana  no  money  could  be  raised  but  by  their  own  consent,  to 
claim  this  privilege.  The  wealth,  the  power,  and  consideration,  which 
th^  acquired  on  recovering  their  liberty,  added  Weight  to  their  claim ; 
ana  favourable  events  happened,  or  fortunate  conjunctures  occurred,  in  the 
difierent  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  facilitated  their  obtaining  possession 
of  this  important  right.  In  England,  one  of  tlic  first  countries  in  which  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  were  admitted  into  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  the  barons  who  took  arms  against  Heniy  III.  [A.  D.  1265]  sum- 
moned them  to  attend  parliament,  in  order  to  add  greater  popularity  to 
their  party,  and  to  strengthen  the  barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  regal 
power.  In  France,  Philip  the  Fair,  a  monarch  no  less  sagacious  than  enter- 
prising, considered  them  as  instrumeAts  which  might  be  employed  with 
equal  advantage  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative,  to  counterbalance  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  ana  to  facilitate  the  imposition  of  new 
taxes.  Wldi  these  views',  he  introduced  the  deputies  of  such  towns  as 
were  formed  into  communities,  into  the  States-^neral  of  the  nation.^  In 
the  empire,  the  wealth  and  immunities  of  the  imperial  cities  placed  them 
pn  a  level  with  the  most  considerable  members  of  the  Gennanic  body, 
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Conscious  oi  their  own  power  and  dignity,  they  pretended  to  the  privilege 
of  fonning'  a  separate  bench  in  the  diet  [A.  D.  1293] ;  and  made  good 
their  pretensions.* 

But  in  what  way  soever  the  representatiTes  of  cities  first  gained  a  place 
in  the  legislature,  that  event  had  great  influence  on  the  form  and  genius  of 
goveinment.  It  tempered  the  rigour  of  aristocratical  oppression  with  a 
proi$er  mixture  of  popular  liberty  :  it  secured  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  who  had  formerly  no  representatives,  active  and  powertul  guar- 
dians of  thenr  rights  and  privileges  :  it  established  an  intermediate  power 
between  the  king  and  the  nobl^  to  which  each  had  recourse  alternately, 
and  which  at  some  times  opposed  the  usurpations  of  the  former,  on  other 
occasions  checked  the  encroachments  of  the  latter.  As  soon  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  communities  gained  any  degree  of  credit  and  influence  in  tiie 
legislature,  the  spirit  of  laws  became  ditterent  from  what  it  had  formerly 
been ;  it  flowea  from  new.  principles ;  it  was  directed  towards  new 
objects ;  equally,  order,  the  uublic  good,  and  the  redress  of  grievances, 
were  phrases  ana  ideas  brougnt  into  use,  and  which  grew  to  be  familiar  ' 
in  the  statutes  and  Jurisprudence  of  the  European  nations.  Almost  all  the 
eflbrts  in  favour  of  liberty  in  eveiy  countiy  of  Europe,  h4ve  been  made 
b^  this  new  power  in  the  legislature.  In  proportion  as  it  rose  to  consider- 
ation and  iimuence,  the  severity  of  the  aristocratical  spirit  decreased ; 
and  the  privileges  of  tbe  people  became  gradually  more  extensive,  as 
the  ancient  an8  exorbitant  jurisdiction  of  the  nobles  was  abridged  [19]. 

IV.  The  inhabitants  of  towns  having  been  declared  free  by  the  charters 
of  communities,  that  part  of  the  people  which  resided  in  the  countiy,  and 
was  employed  in  agriculture,  began  to  recover  liberty  by  enfranchisement. 
Durine  the  rigour  of  feudal  government,  as  hath  been  already  observed,  the 
great  Dody  of  the  lower  people  was  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were 
slaves  fixed  to  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  and  together  with  it  were 
transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another,  by  s^le,  or  by  conveyance.  The 
spirit  of  feudal  policy  aid  not  favour  the  enfranchisement  of  that  order  of 
men.  It  was  an  established  maxim,  that  no  vassal  could  legally  diminish 
the  value  of  a  fief,  to  the  detriment  of  the  lord  from  whoni  he  had  received 
it  In  consequence  of  this»  mauumission  by  the  authority  of  the  inime- 
diate  master  was  not  valid ;  and  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  superior 
lord  of  whom  he  held,  slaves  belonging  to  the  fief  did  not  acquire  a  com- 
plete right  to  their  liberty.  Thus  it  became  necessary  to  ascend  through 
all  the  gradations  of  feudal  holding  to  the  king,  the  lord  paramount.!  A 
form  of  procedure  so  tedious  and  troublesome,  discouraged  the  practice  of 
manumission.  Domestic  or  personal  slaves  often  obtained  liberfy  from  the 
humanity  or  beneficence  of  their  masters,  to  whom  the^  belonged  in  ab- 
solute properVjr.  The  condition  of  slaves  fixed  to  the  soil,  was  much  more 
unalterable. 

But  the  freedom  and  independence  which  one  part  of  the  people  had 
obtained  by  the  institution  of  communities,  irapired  the  other  with  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  acquiring  the  same  privileees ;  and  their  superiors', 
sensible  of  the  various  advantages  which  they  nad  derived  from  their 
former  concessions  to  their  dependents,  were  less  unwilling  to  gratify  them 
by  the  grant  of  new  immunities.  The  enfranchisement  of  slaves  became 
more  firequent ;  and  the  monarchs  of  France,  prompted  by  necessity  no 
less  than  by  their  inclination  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  nobles,  endeavoured 
to  render  it  general  FA.  D.  1 J15  and  1318J.  Louis  Xt  and  Philip  the  Long 
issued  ordinances,  oeclaring,  "  That  as  all  men  were  by  nature  freeboni, 
and  as  their  kingdom  was  called  the  kinj^dom  of  Franks,  they  determined 
that  it  should  be  so  in -reality  as  well  as  in  name ;  therefore  they  appointed 
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that  enfranchuemeols  should  be  gsajaifid  tllIOug^lo^t  tbe  whole  kiiwdoTOr 
upoD  just  ajod  reasonable  conditious/^^  These  edicts  were  carri^  into 
immediate  execution  within  the  royal  domain.  The  example  of  tbeit 
■overeignsy  together  with  the  expectation  of  conaiderable  sums  which  tl^y 
might  raise  by  this  expedient,  led  many  of  the  nohles  lo  set  their  dependents 
at  Bberty ;  and  servitude  was  gradually  abolished  in  aknosi  every  province 
of  the  Kingdom  [20].  In  Italy,  the  establi^meiMi  of  republican  go^tn- 
ment  in  their  great  cities,  the  genius  and  n^axims  of  which  were  extremely 
different  from  those  of  the  feu(&l  policy,  togethei;  with  the  ideas  of  equality, 
which  the  progress  of  commerce  had  rendered  familiar,  gradually  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  enfranchising  the  ancient  predfal  slaves.  In  some 
provinces  oi  Germany,  the  persons  who  had  b^n  subject  to  this  secies  of 
oondagpe  were  released ;  in  others,  the  rigour  of  their  state  was  mitigated. 
In  England,  as  the  spirit  of  liberty  gained  ground*  the  veiy  name  and  idea 
of  personal  servitude,  without  any  formal  inl^erppsitioD  of  the  legislature 
to  prohibit  it,  was  totally  banished. 

The  effects  of  such  a  remarkabl]^  chao^  in  the  condition  of  so.  great  a 
part  of  the  people,  could  not  fail  of  being  considerajble  and*  extensive. 
The  husbandman,  master,  of  his  own  industiy,  and  secu^re  of  reapiiw  for 
liimself  the  fruits  of  bis  laty>ur^  became  the  farmer  o(  th^  same  nelds 
where  he  had  formerly  been  compelled  to  toil  fox  the  benefit  of  another. 
The  odious  names  of  master  ^nd  of  slave,  the  most  mortifyim:  and  de- 
pressiug  of  all  distinctions  to  human  nature,  were  abplisbed.  New  pros- 
pects opened,  and  new  incitements  to  ingenuity  and  ^nterpj^  presented 
themselves  to  tho^  who  were  emancipated.  Toe  expectation  of  bettering 
their  fortune)  as  well  as  that  of  raising  themselyes  to  a  more  honQUj»ble 
condition,  concui^ed  in  calling  forth  their  activity  and  genius;  a^d  a, 
numerous  class  of  men,  who  formerly  had  no  political  existence,  and  were 
employed  merely  as  instruments  of  labour,  became  useful  citizens,  and 
contributed  towards  augmenting,  the  force  or  riches  of  the  society  which 
adopted  them  as  members.  * 

v.  The  various  expedients  which  were  employed  in  order  to  introduce 
a  more  regular,  equau,  and  vigorous  administration  of  justice,  contributed 
greatly  towards  the  improvement  of  society.  What  were  the  particular 
modes  of  dispensing  justice,  in  their  several  countries,  among  the  various 
barbarous  nations,  which  overran  the  Roman  Empire,  and  took  possession 
of  its  difierent  provinces,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  certain^.  We 
may  conclude,  from  the  form  of  government  established,  among  inem,'  as 
well  as  from  their  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  society,  that  Uie  authoritj^ 
of  the  magistrate  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  independence  of  indi- 
viduals proportionally  great,  fiistory  and  records,  as  far  as  these  reach 
back,  justify  this  conclusion^  and  ^present  the  ideas  and  exercise  of 
Justice  in  all  the  countries  ot  Europe,  as  little  different  from  those  which 
must  take  place  in  the  most  simple  state  of  civil  life.  To  maintain  the 
order  and  tranquillity  of  society  by  the  re^lar  execution  of  known  laws ; 
to  inflict  vepgeai)ce  on  crimes  destructive  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
individuals,  by  a  prosecution  carried  on  in  the  name  and  by  the  authori^ 
of  the  community ;  to  consider  the  punishment  of  criminals  aai  a  public 
example  to  deter  others  from  violating  the  laws ;  were  objects  ofgoveni*. 
ment  little  understood  intbeoiy,  and  less  regarded  in  practice.  The  ma- 
gistrate  could  hardly  be  said  to  hold  the  sword  of^  justice ;  it  was  left  in 
the  l^ands  of  private  persons.  Hesentment  was  almost  the  sole  motive  for 
prosecuting  crimes ;  and  to  gratify  that  passion,  was  considered  as  the 
chief  end  in  punishing  them.  He  who'su^ied  the  wiong,  was  the  only 
person  who  had  a  right  to  pursue  thq  aggressor,  and  to  exact  or  remit  the 
punishment*    From  a  system  of  judicial  procedure,  So  crude  and  defective, 
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that  it  aeems  to  be  acaroe^  ocimpMibie  witii  pe  subsisteDce  of  cnril 
aociety»  disorder  and  anarchy  flowed.  Supentition  coiiouned  with  this 
ignxaooe  ccoceming  the  nature  of  govenmientf  in  obstructing;  the  adminia 
tratioa  of  Justice,  or  in  raoderii^  it  capricious  and  unequal.  To  proride 
remediea  for  these  evik^  so  as  to  give  a  niore  regular  course  to  justice^  was, 
•during  several  centuries,  one  great,  object  of  political  wisdosou  The 
icqguiationa  for-  this  purpose  miy  be  reduced  to  wee  eeeeial  heads :  To 
explain  these,  and  to  point  out  the  ntanner  in  which  they  operated,  is  an 
kQ|>0Ktant  article  in  the  histoiy  of  society  arooo^  the  nations  of  Europe. 

\.  Tl^  first  considerable  step  towanUestablishing  an  eqpal  administration 
of  justice,  was  the  abolishmant  of  the  right  which  indivi^mak  claimed  of 
waging  war  with  each  other,  in  their  own  name*  and  by  tneir  own  au- 
thority. To  repel  iqjiuies,  and  to  revew^  ^^rovgs,  is  no  leas  natural  to 
man,  tha^  to  ctjjtivate  mendship ;  and  whaW  ^bciety  remains  in  its  most 
simple  state,  the  fi^rmer  is  coosideied  as  a  person9l  rirht  no  leas  alienable 
than  d)e  latter.  Nor  do  men  in  this  situation  deem  that  they  have  a  title 
.to  ^djreap  their  oiyn  wrongs  abne ;  they  axe  tombed  with  the  injuries  done 
to  those  with  whom  they  are  coonectec^  or  m  whose  honour  they  afe 
interested^  and  are  OP  less  prompt  to  avenge  them.  The  savage,  bow 
imperfectitr  soever  he  may  comprehend  the  priopiples  of  political  u^ion, 
feei^  waroply  ibe  sentiments  of  social  affectbni  and  the  obligationa  ansing 
from  the  ties  of  blood.  On  the  appearance  of  an  injury  or  affront  o0erea 
to  his  &mily  or  tri}?e,  he  kindles  mto  rage,  and  pursues  the  authors  of  it 
with  tb^  keenest  resepunent  He  considers  it  as  cowardly  to  expect 
redress  trom  any  aim  but  bis.  pwQ,  and  aa  infamoua  to  give  up  to  another 
the  ngbt  Of  determining  wh^t  repaxation  be  should  accept,  or  .with  nChat 
vengeanpe  bp  should  rest  satisfiea  * 

The  maxiu^a  ajMl  practice  of  all  uncivilized  natiora^  wi&  respect  to  the 
prosecutipn  uid  punishment  of  offenders,  partipulaily  those  of  the  ancient 
uermans,  and  other  barbarIaB9  who  invaded  the  Roman  Empice,  are  j^r- 
fbctly  conj^imable  to  these  ideas.*  While  th^  retained  their  native  sim- 
plicity of  fanners,  and  continued  to  be  divided  into  small  tribes  or  societies, 
the  defects  in  this  imperfect  system  of  criminal  jurisprudence  (if  it  merits 
that  name)  were  less  sensibly  felt.  When  they  came  to  settle  in  the  ex- 
tensive provinces  which  they  had  conquered*  and  to  form  themselves  into 
^at  monarchies ;  when  gew  objects  of  ambition  presenting  themselves, 
iDCTeased  both  the  number  and  th^  violence  of  their  dissensions ;  they  ought 
to  have,  adopted  new  niaxims  concerning  the  redress  of  injuries,  ana  to 
have  regulated,  by  ^neral  and  equal  laws,  toat  which  they  formerly  left 
to  be  directed  by  the  caprice  of  private  passion.*  But  fierce  and  haughty 
chieftains,  accustomed  to  avenge  themselves  on  such  as  had  injured  them, 
did  not  think  of  relinquishing  a  r^ht  which  they  considered  as  a  privilege 
of  their  order,  and  a  mark  of  their  independence.  Laws  enforced  by  the 
authority  of  princes  and  magistrates,  who  possessed  little  power,  com- 
mandea  no  gi^at  degree  of  reverence.  The  administration  of  justice  among 
rude  illiterate  people*  was  not  so  accurate,  or  decisive,  or  uniibrm,  as  to 
induce  men  to  submit  implicitly  to  its  determinations.  Eveiy  offended 
baron  buckled  on  bis  armour,  ana  sought  redress  at  the  head  of  his  vassals. 
His.  adversary  met  him  in  like  hostile  array.  Neither  of  them  appealed 
to  impotent  laws,  which  could  a^rd  them  lio  protection.  Neither  of 
them  would  submit  points,  in  which  their  honour  and  their  passions  were 
warmhr  interested,  to  the  slow  determination  of  a  judicial  ioouiiy.  Botb 
trustee!  to  their  swords  ibr  the  decision  of  the  contest.  The  Kindred  and 
dependents  of  the  aggressor,  as  well  as  of  the  defender,  were  involved  in 
the  quarrek    They  had  not  even  the  liberty  of  remaining  neutrai.    Such 
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as  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  the  party  to  which  thejr  belonged,  were 
not  only  exposed  to  infamy,  but  subjected  to  legal  penalties. 

The  different  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  torn  and  afflicted,  daring  several 
centuries,  by  intestine  wars,  excited  by  private  animosities,  and  carried  on 
with  all  the  rage  natural  to  men  of  fierce  jnanners,  and  of  violent  passions. 
The  estate  of  every  baron  was  a  kind  of  ipdependent  territoiy,  disjoined ' 
irom  those  around  it,  and^he  hostilities  between  them  seldom*ceased.  The 
evil  became  so  inveterate  and  deep-rooted*  that  the  form  and  laws  of 
private  war  were  ascertained,  and  regulations  concerning  it  made  a  part 
m  the  system  of  jurisprudence,*  in  the  same  manner  as  if  this  practice 
had  been  founded  in  some  natural  right  of  humanity,  or  in  the  original 
constitution  of  civil  -society. 

So  ^at  was  the  disordeij  ^nd  such  the  calamities,  which  these  peipetual 
hostilities  occasioned,  that  various  efforts  were  made  to  wrest  from  the 
nobles  this  pernicious  privil^e.    It  was  the  interest  of  every  sovereign  to 
abolish  a  practice  which  almost  annihilated  his  authority.    Charlemagne 
prohibitea  it  by  an  express  law,  as  an  invention  of  the  devil  to  destroy  the 
order  and  happiness  of  society  ;t  but  the  reign  of  one  monarch,  however 
vi^rous  and  actite.  was  too  short  to  extirpate  a  custom  so  firmly  esta- 
blished.   Instead  ol  enforcipg  this  prohibition,  his  feeble  successors  durst 
venture  on  nothing  mor^  than  tb  apply  palliatives.    Tttiey  declared  it  un- 
lawful for  any  person  to  commence  war  until  he  had  sent  a  formal  defiance 
to  the  kindred  and  dependants  of  his  adversaiy  ;  the^  ordained  that,  after 
the  commissipn  of  the  trespass  or  crime  which  gave  rise  to  a  private  war» 
forty^  davs  must  elapse  before  the  person  injured  should  attacK  the  vassals 
of  hi^aversary';  they  enjoined  all  persons  to  suspend  their  private  animo- 
sities, and  to  cease  firom  hostilities,  when  the  king  was  engaged  in  any  war 
against  the  enemies  of  the  nation.    The  church  co-operated  with  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  interposed  its  authority  in  order  to  extiipate  a  practice  so 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.    Various  councils  issued  decrees, 
prohioiting  all   private  wars:    and  denounced  the  heaviest  anathema! 
against  such  as  should  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  society,  by  chiiniing  or 
exercising  that  barbarous  ri|;ht.    The  aid  of  religion  was  called  in  to 
combat  and  subdue  the  ferocity  of  the  times.    The  Almighty  was  said  to 
have  manifested,  by  visions  and  revelations  to  different  person^  his  disap- 
probation of  that  spirit  of  revenge,  which  armed  one  part  of  his  creatures 
against  the  other.    Men  were  require^  in  the  name  of  God,  to  sheathe 
their  swords,  and  to  remember  the  sacred  ties  which  united  them  as 
Christians,  ai^d  as  membecs  of  the  same  society.    But  this  junction  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authority,  though  strengthened  by  every  thing  most  apt 
to  alarm  and  to  overawe  the  credulous  spirit  of  those  ages,  produced  no 
other  efiect  than  some  temporary. suspensions  of  hostilities,  and  a  cessation 
from  war  on  certain  days  and*  seasons  consecrated  to  the  more  solemn  acts 
of  devotion.    The  nobles  continued  to  assert  this  dant^erous  privilegre  ; 
they  refused  to  obey  some  of  the  laws  calculated  to  annul  and  circumscribe 
it ;  they  eluded  others ;  they  petitioned  ;  they  remonstrated ;  they  strug- 
gled for  the  rieht  of  private  war  as  the  highest  and  noost  honours bre 
distinctbn- of  their  order.    Even  so  late  as  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  we  find 
the  nobles,  in  several  provinces  of  France,  contending  for  their  ancient 
method  of  terminating  their  differences  by  the  sword,  in  preference  to  that 
of  submitting  them  to  'the  decision  of  any  judge.    The  final  abolition 
of  this  practice  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  other  countries  in  which  it  pre- 
'**^vailed,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  so  much  to  the  force  oT  statutes  and  decrees, 
as  to  th^  gradual  increase  of  the  royal  authority,  and  to  the  imperceptible 
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progress  of  luster  sentiments  concerning^  government,  order,  and  public 
securi^  |21J. 

2.  The  prohibition  of  the  form  of  trial  by  Judicial  combat,  was  another 
considerable  step  towards  the  introduction  of  such  regular  government,  as 
secured  public  order  and  private  tranquillitT.*  As  the  risrht  oi^  private  war 
left  many  of  the  quarrels  among  individuals  to  be  decided,  like  those  be- 
tween nation^  by  arms;  the  form  of  trial  by  judicial  combat,  which  was 
established  in  eveiy  country  of  Europe,  banished  eouity  from  courts  of 
justice,  and  rendered  chance  or  force  the  arbiter  of  tneir  detenninations. 
in  civilized  nations,  all  transactions  of  any  importance  are  concluded  in 
writing.  '  The  exhibition  of  the  deed  or  instrument  is  full  evidence  of  the 
fact,  and  ascertains  with  precision  what  each  party  has  stipulated  to  per- 
form. .  But  among  a  rude  people,  when  the  arts  of  reading  and  wnting 
were  such  uncommon  attainments,  that  to  be  master  of  either  entitled  a 
person  to  thf  appellation  of  a  clerk  or  learned  man,  scarcely  any  thipg 
was  committed  to  writing  but  treaties  between  princes,  their  grants  and 
ch^urteis  to  their  subjects,  or  such  transactions  between  private*  parties  as 
were  of  extraordinaiy  consequence,  or  had  an  extensive  effect.  The 
greater  part  of  afiairs  in  common  life  and  business  were  carried  on  by 
verbal  contracts  or  promises.  This,  in  many  civil  questions,  nof  only  made 
it  difficult  to  bring  proof  sufficient  to  establish  aijy  claim,  but  encouraged 
£dflehood  and  fraud,  by  rendering  them  extremely  easy.  Even  in  criminal 
cases,  where  a  particular  fact  must  be  ascertained,  or  an  accusation  must 
be  disproved,  tne  nature  and  effect  of  legal  evidence  were  little  under- 
stood oy  barbaroas  nations.  To  define  with  accurac3r  that  species  of 
evidence  which  a  court  had  reason  to  expect ;  to  determine  when  it  ought 
to  insist  on  positive  proof,  and  when  it  should  be  satisfied  with  a  proof 
from  circumstances;  to  compare  the  testimony  of  discordant  witnesses, 
and  U>  fix  the  despiee  of  crpdit  due  to  each  ;  were  discussions  too  intricate 
and  subtile  for  the  I'urisprudence  of  ignorant  ages.  In  order  to  avoid 
encumberii^  themselves  with  these,  a  more  simpfe  form  of  procedure  Was 
introduced  into  courts  as  well  civil  as  criminal.  In  all  cases  where  the 
notoriety  of  the  fact  did  not  furnish  the  clearest  and  most  direct  evidence, 
the  person  accused,  or  he  against  whbm  an  action  was  brought,  was  called 
legally,  or  offered  voluntaniy,  to.puige  himself  by  oath;  and  upon  his 
declaring  his  innocence,  he  was  instantly  acquitted.^  This  absurd  practice 
effectually  screened  guilt  and  fraud  from  detection  and  punishment,  by 
rendering  the  temptation  to  perjuiy  so  powerful,  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
resist  it.  The  pernicSoas  effects  of  it  were  sensibly  felt ;  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  them,  the  laws  ordained,  that  oaths  should  be  administered 
with  great  solemnity,  and  accompanied  with  every  circumstance  which 
eou  d  inspire  n*ligious  reverence,  or  superstitious  terror.t  This,  however, 
proved  a  feeble  remedy ;  these  ceremonious  rites  became  familiar,  and 
their  impression  on  the  imagination  gradually  diminish^  ;  men  who  could 
venture  to  disregard  truth,  were  not  apt  to  startle  at  the  solemnities  of  an 
oath.  Their  observation  of  this,  put  legislators  upon  devisinr  a  new  expe- 
dient for  rendering  the  purgation  by  oath  more  certain  ana  satisfactory. 
They  required  the  person  accused  to  appear  with  a  certain  number  of 
freemen,  his  neighbours  or  relations,  who  corroborated  the  oath  which  he 
took,  by  swearing. that  they  believed  all  that  he  uttered  to  be  true.  These 
were  called  CompurgaLors^  and  their  number  varied  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  in  dispute,  or  tbe  natore  of  the  crime  with  which 
a  person  was  chajged.^  In  some  cases,  the  concurrence  of  no  less  than 
three  hundved  of  these  auxiliary  witnesses  was  requisite  to  a9quit  the 
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peiBOD  accqaed.*^  But  even  this  deTice  was  IbiiDd  to  be  ineffectual.  It 
was  a  point  of  honour  with  eveiy  inan  in  Europe,  during  seYeral  ages,  not 
to  desert  the  chief  on  whom  he  depended,  and  to  stauad  by  those  with 
whom  the  ties  of  blood  connected  him.  Whoerer  then  was  bold  enoi^h 
to  violate  the  laws,  was  sure  of  devoted  adherents,  ^iHiQ^  to  abet,  and 
eairer  to  serve  him  in  whatever  maqper  he  required.  The  fonnality  of 
caSing  compuigators  proved  an  apparent,  not  a  real  security ,,against  false- 
hood and  peijury ;  and  the  sentences  of  courts,  while  they  continued  to 
refer  everjr  point  in  question  to  the  oath  of  the  defendant,  became  so 
flagrantly  iniquitous,  as  excited  universal  indignation  against  this  method 
of  procedure.! 

Sensible  of  ttiese  defects,  but  strangers  to  the  manner  of  correcting^ 
them,  or  of  introducing  a  more  proper  form,  our  ancestors,  as  an  infallible 
method  of  discovering  truth,  ana  of^  guarding  against  deception,  appealed 
to  Heaven,  and  refemd  every  point  in  dispute  to  be  detem^ined,  as  they 
imagined,  by  the  decisions  of  unerring  wisdom  and  impartial  justice. 
The  person  accused,  in  order  to  prove  his  innocence,  submitted  to  trial,  in 
certain  cases,  either  by  pluneing  nis  arm  in  boiling  watei';  or  by  liilii^  a 
red-hot  iron  with  his  naked  hand;  or  by  walking  barefoot  over  burning 
ploughshare;  or  by 'other  experiments  equally  perilous  and  formidable. 
Qn  other  occasions,  ne  challenged  his  accuser  to  fight  him  in  sii^le  combat. 
All  these  various  fonns  of  trial  were  conducted  with  many  (fevout  ceie- 
monies;  the  ministers  of  religion  wei^  emplojred,  the  Almiehty  was  called 
upon  to  interpose  for  .the  manifestation  ot  guilt,  and  hr  the  protection  of 
innocence ;  and  whoever  escaped  unhurt,  or  came  off  victorious,  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  acquitted  by  the  JvdgmtrU  ofGodJl 

Among  all  the  whimsical  and  absurd  institutions  which  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  the  weakness  of  human  reason,  this,  which  submitted  questions  that 
affected  the  property,  the  reputation,  and  the  lives  of  men,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  chance,  or  of  bodily  strength  and  address,  appears  to  be  the  most 
extravagant  and  preposterous.  •  There  were  circumstances,  however,  which 
led  the  nations  of  Europe  to  consider  this  equivocal  mode  of  deciding  any 
point  in  contest,  as  a  direct  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  a  certain  metltod  of 
discoTering  its  will.  As  men  are  unablis  to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which 
the  Almigh^  carries  on  the  government  of  the  univeise,  by  equal,  fixed, 
and  general  laws,  they  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  eveiy  case  which  their 
passions  pr  interest  render  important  in  their  own  eyes,  the  Supreme  Ruler 
of  all  oug[ht  visibly  to  display  his  power  in  vindicating  innocence  and  pun- 
ishing guilt,  h  requires  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy to  correct  this  popular  error.  But  the  sentiments  prevalent  in  Europe 
during  the  dark  ages,  uistead  of  correcting,  strengthened  .it.  Religion,  tor 
several  centuries,  consisted  chiefly  in  believing  the  leffendaiy  history  of 
those  saints  whose  names  crowd  and  disgrace  the  Rpnii^  calendar.  The 
fabulous  tales  conofming  their  miracles,  had  been  declared  authentic  by 
the  bulls  of  popes,  and  the  decrees  of  councils :  they  made  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  instructions  which  theclerey  offered  to  the  people,  and  were 
received  by  them  with  implicit  credinity  and  admiration.  By  attending; 
to  these,  men  were  accustomed  to  believe  that  the  established  laws  of 
natiue  might  be  vk>lated  on  the  roost  frivolous  occasions,'  and  were  taught 
to  look  rather  for  particular  aiMl  extraordinaiy  acts  of  power  under  the 
divine  administration,  than  to  contemplate  the  regular  progress  and  execu- 
tion of  a  general  plan.  One  superstition  prepared  the  way  for  another; 
and  whoever  believed  that  the  Supreme  Being  had  interposed  miraculousiv 
QQ  those  triviftl  occasions  mentioned  in  legei^  could  not  but  expect  his 
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inlerventioD  io  mattei^  of  greater  importance,  when  solemniy  referred  to 
Ids  decision.  • 

With  this  supefttitious  opinion,  the  martial  spirit  of  flurope,  during  ihe 
middle  ages,  concurred  in  establislking  the  mode  of  trial  byju<^cial  combat. 
To  be  ready  to  maintain  with  his  sword  whatever  his  hps  bad  utteredf 
was  the  first  maxim  of  honour  with  every  g;entleman.  xo  assert  their 
own  rights  by  force  of  arms,  to  inflict  vengeance  on  those  who  had  injured 
or  affronted  them,  were  the  distinction  and  pride  of  high-spirited  nobles. 
The  form  of  triaJ  by  combat  coinciding  with  this  maf  im;  flattered  and 
ratified  these  passions.  Ererf  man  was  the  guaraian  of  his  own 
honour,  and  of  his  own  life ;  the  justjce  of  ha  cause,  as  well  as  his  future 
leputation,  depended  on  his  own  cours^  and  prowess.  This  mode  of 
decision  was  considered,  accordingly,  as  one  of  the  happiest  efbrts  of  wise 
policy  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  introduced,  all  the  forms  of  trial  by  fire  or 
watery  and  other  superstitious  experiments,  fell  into  disuse,  or  were  em- 

goyed  only  in  ooDtruversies  between  persons  of  inferior  rank.  As  it  was 
e  privilege  of  a  eentleman  to  claim  the  trial  by  combat,. it  was  quickly 
authorized  over  aD  Europe,  and  received  in  every  countiy  with  equal 
satisfaction.  Not  only  questions  concerning  uncertain  or  contested  facts, 
but  general  and  abstract  points  in  law,  were  determined  b^  the  issue  of  a 
combat ;  and  the  latter  was  deemed  a  method  of  discovering  truth  more 
liberal,  as  well  as  more  satisfactoiy,  than  that  by  investigation  and  argument. 
Not  only  might  parties,  whose  minds  were  exasperated  by  the  eagerness 
and  the  hostility  ci  opposition,  defy  their  antagonists,  and  require  him  to 
make  good  his  charge,  or  to  prove  bis  innocence  with  bis  sword ;  but 
witnesses  who  had  no  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  question,  though  called 
to  declare  tiie  truth  by  laws  which  ought  to  have  afforded  them  protection, 
were  eoually  exposed  to  tbp  danger  of  a  challenge,  and  equally  bound  to 
assert  me  veracity  of  their  evidence  by  dint  of  arms.  To  complete  the 
absmrdities  of  this  military  jurisprudence,  even  the  character  of  a  judge 
was  not  sacred  finom  its  violence.  Any  one  of  the  parties  might  interrupt 
a  judge  when  about  to  deliver  his  opinion ;  might  accuse  him  of  iniquity 
and  oomiption  in  the  most  reproacbfiil  terms,  and  throwing  down  the 
gauntlet,  might  challenge  him  to  defend  his  integrity  in  the  field ;  nor  could 
ne,  without  infamy,  refuse  to  accept  the  defiance,  or  decline  to  enter  the 
lists  against  such  an  adversaiy. 

Tlrni  the  form  of  trial  by  combat,  like  other  abuses,  spread  gradually, 
and  extended  to  all  persons,  and  almost  to  all  cases.  Ecclesiastics,  women, 
minors,  superannuated  and  infirm  persons,  who  could  not  with  decency  or 
justice  be  compelled  to  take  arms,  or  to  maintain  their  own  cause,  were 
obliged  to  produce  champions,  who  offered  from  aflection,  or  were  engaged 
by  rewards,  to  fight  their  battles.  The  solemnities  of  a  judicial  combat 
were  such  as  were  natural  in  an  action,  which  was  considered  both  as  a 
fonnal  appeal  to  God,  and  as  the  hnal  decision  of  questions  of  the  highest 
moment.  Every  circumstance  relating  to  them  was  regulated  by  the  ^icts 
of  princes,  and  explained  in  the  comments  of  lawyers,  with  a  minute  and 
even  superstitious  accuracy*.  Skill  in  these  laws  and  r^hts  was  frequently 
the  only  science  of  whida  warlike  nobles  boasted,  or  which  they  were 
ambitious  to  attain.* 

By  this  barbarous  custom,  the  natural  course  of  proceeding,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  questions,  was  entirely  perverted.  Force  usurped  )he  place  of 
ejiuity  in  courts  of  judicature,  andjustice  was  banished  from  her  proper  man* 
sion.  Discernment,  learning,  integrity,  were  qualities  less  necessary  to  a 
ja^;e,  than  bodily  streiu^and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms.  Daring  courage, 
ana  superior  vigour  of  address,  were  of  more  moment  towards  securing 
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the  favouraljle  idsue  of  a  suit,  than  the  e<]uity  of  a  cause,  or  the  cleaniesi 
^of  the  evidence.  Men,  of  course,  apphed  themselves  to  cultivate  the 
talents  which  they  found  to  he  of  greatest  utility.  As  streDg[th  of  body  and 
address  in  arms  were  no  less  requisite  in  those  lists  which  they  were 
obli&^ed  to  enter  in  defence  of  their  private  rights  than  in  the  neld  of 
battle,  where  they  met  the  enemies  ot  their  country,  it  became  the  great 
object  of  their  education,  as  well  as  the  chief  employment  of  lite,  to 
acquire  these  martial  accomplishments.  The  administration  of  justice, 
instead  of  accustomJQg  men  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  equity,  or  to  reverence 
the  decisions  of  Idw,  added  to  the  ferocity  of  their  manners^  and  taught 
them  to  consider  force  as  the  ereat  arbiter  of  right  and  wro^g. 

These  pernicious  effects  of  the  tflal  by  combat  were  so  obvious,  that 
they  did  not  altogether  escape  the  view  of  the  unobserving  age  in  which 
it  was  introduced.  The  clergy,  from  the  beginning,  remonstrated  against 
it  as  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Chrbtianity,  and  subversive  of  Justice 
and  order.^  But  the  maxims  and  passiotis  which  favoured  it,  haa  taken, 
such  hold  of  the  minds  of  men,  that  thev  disregarded  admonitions,  and 
censures,  which,  on  other  occasions,  would  have  struck  them  with  terror. 
The  evil  was  too  great  and  inveterate  to  yield  to  that  remedy,  and  con- 
tinuing to  increase,  the  civil  power  at  ler^th  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
pose. Conscious,  however,  of  their  own  limited  authority,  monarchs 
Cceeded  with  caution,  and  their  first  attempts  to  restrain,  or  to  set  any 
nds  to  this  practice,  were  extremely  feeble.  One  of  the  earliest 
restrictions  of  this  practice  which  occurs  in  the  history  of  £urope,  is  that 
of  Henry  I.  of  En^and.  It  extended  no  farther  than  to  prohibit  the  trial 
h^  combat  in  questions  concerning  property  of  small  value. t  Louis  VII.  of 
France  imitated  his  example,  ana  issued  an  edict  to  the  same  effect.^ 
St.  Louis,  whose  ideas  as  a  legislator  were  far  superior  to  those  of  his  age, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  a  more  perfect  jurisprudence,  and  to  substitute 
the  trial  by  evidence,  in  place  of  that  by  combat*  But  his  regulations, 
with  respect  to  this,  were  confined  to  hb  own  domains ;  for  tiie  g^at 
vassals  of  the  crown  possessed  such  independent  authority,  and  were  so 
fondly  attached  to  the  ancient  practice,  that  he  had  not  power  to  extend 
it  to  tbe  whole  kingdom.  Some  barons  voluntarily  adopted  his  regulations. 
The  spirit  of  courts  of  justice  became  averse  to  the  mode  of  decision  by 
combat,  and  discouraged  it  on  every  occasion.  The  nobles,  nevertheless, 
thought  it  so  honourable  to  depend  for  the  security  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes  on  their  own  courage  alone,  and  contended  with  so  much  vehemence 
for  the  preservation  of  this  favourite  privilege  of  their  order,  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Louis,  unable  to  oppose,  and  afraid  of  offending  such  powerful 
subjects,  were  obliged  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  authorize  .the  practice 
which  he  had  attempted  to  abolish.§  In  other  countries  of  Europe,  efforts 
equally  zealous  were  empldyed  to  maintain  the  establbbed  custom ;  and 
similar  concessions  were  extorted  from  their  respective  sovereigns.  It 
continued,  however,  to  be  an  object  of  policy  with  every  monarch  of 
abilities  or  vigour  to  ex  'ode  the  trial  by  combat ;  and  various  edicts  were 
issued  for  this  purpose.  But  the  observation  which  was  made  concerning 
the  right  of  private  war,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  mode  of  trial  under 
review.  No  custom,  how  absura  soever  it  may  be,  if  it  has  subsisted 
lon^,  or  derives  its  force  from  the  manners  and  prejudices  of  the  age  in 
which  it  prevails,  was  ever  abolbhed  by  the  bare  promulgation  of^laws 
and  statutes.^   The  sentiments  of  the  people  must  change,  or  some  new 

Sower,  sufficient  to  counteract  the  prevalent  custom,  must  be  introduced. 
^  uch  a  chan^  accordingly  took  place  in  Europe,  as  science  gradually 
increa^d,  and  society  advanced  towards  more  periect  order.    In  propor- 

*  Du  Cange  Olossar.  voc.    Dwllum,  vol.  Ij.  p.  1G75.  f  Brunei  Urage  dei  Fiefs,  vol.  ii. 

p.  M9.  X  Ordon.  turn.  1.  p.  1^.  ^  Ibid.  torn.  f.  p.  388.  .190.  435.  , 
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tion  as  the  prerpg^live  of  princes  extended,  and  came  to  acquire  new 
force,  a  power,  interested  in  suppressii^  eyeirpT'icti^e  favourable  to  the 
independence  of  the  nobles^  was  introduced.  The  struggle,  nevertheless, 
subsisted  forseveral'centuries  ;  sometimes  the  new  regulations  and  ideas 
seemed  to  eain  ground  ;  son^times  ancient  habits  recurred :  and  though, 
upon  the  wnole,  the  trial  by  combat  went  more  and  more  into  disuse,  yet 
instances  of  it  occur^  as  late  as  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  in  the  histoiy  Iwth 
of  France  and  of  England.  In  proportion  as  it  declined,  the  regular 
administration  of  justice  was  restored,  the  proceedings  of  courts  were 
directed  by  known  laws,  the  study  of  these  became  an  object  of  attention 
to^udges,  and  the  people  oi  Europe  advanced  fast  towards  civility,  when 
this  great  cause  of  the  ferocity  of  their  manners  was  removed  [22]. 

3.  By  authorizing  the  right  of  appeal  (ix>ro  the  courts  of  the  barons  to 
those  oi  the  king,  and  subjecting  the  decisions  of  the  former  to  the  review 
of  the  latter,  a  new  step,  not  less  considerable  than  those  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  was  taken  towards  establishing  the  regular,  consistent, 
and  vigorous  administration  of  justice.  Amoc^  all  the  encroachments  of 
the  feudal  nobles  on  the  prerogative  of  their  monarchs,  their  usurping  the 
administration  of  justice  with  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
causes,  within  the  precincts  of  their  own  estates,  was  the  most  singular. 
In  other  nations,  subjects  have  contended  with  their  sovereig[ns,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  extend  their  own  power  and  privile|^es ;  but  in  the  histoiy 
of  their  struggles  and  pretensions,  we  discover  nothing  similar  to  this  right 
which  the  feudal  barons  claimed  and  obtained.  It  must  have  been  some- 
thing peculiar  in  their  ^nius  and  manners  that  suggested  this  idea,  and 
prompted  them  to  insist  on  such  k  claim.  Among  the  rude  people  who 
conquered  the  various  provinces  oi  the  Roman  Empire,  and  established 
new  kingdoms  there,  the  passion  of  reseptment,  top  impetuous  to  bear 
control,  was  'permitted  to  remain  almost  unrestrained  by  the  authority  of 
laws.  The  person  ofiended,  as  has  been  observed,  retained  not  only  the 
right  of  prosecuting,  but  of  punishing  his  adversary.  To  him  it  belonged 
to  inflict  such  vengeance  as  satiated  nis  rage,  or  to  accept  of  such  satisfac- 
tion as  appeased  it.  But  while  fierce  barbarians  continued  to  be  the  sole 
judges  in  their  own  cause,  their  enmities  were  implacable  and  immortal ; 
they  set  no  bounds  either  to  the  degree  of  their  vengeance,  o(  to  the  dura- 
tiOD  of  their  resentment.  The  excesses  whfch  thjs  occasioned,  proved  so 
destructive  of  peace  and  order  in  society,  as  to  render  it  necessaiy  to  devise 
'  some  remedy.  At  first,  recourse  was  had  to  arbitrators,  who  by  persuasion 
or  entreaty  prevailed  on  the  parhr  offended  to  accept  of  a  fine  or  composi- 
tion from  the  aggressor,  alid  to  cfrop  all  farther  prosecution.  But  as  sub- 
mission to  persons  who  had  no  legal  or  magisterial  authority  was  altogether 
voluntaiy,  it  became  necessaiy  to  establish  judges,  with  power  sufficient 
to  enforce  their  own  decisions.  The  leader  whom  they  were  accustomed 
to  follow  and  to  obey,  whose  courage  they  respected,  and  in  whose  integrity 
they  placed  confidence,  was  the  person  to  whom  a  martial  people  naturally 
committed  this  important  prerogative.  Every  chieftain  was  the  commander 
of  bis  tribe  in  war,  and  their  jud^e  in  peace.  Eveiy  baron  led  his  vassals 
to  the  field,  and  admhiistered  justice  to  them  in  his  hall.  Their  high-spirited 
dependants  would  not  have  recognised  any  other  authority,  or  have  sub- 
mitted to  any  other  jurisdiction.  But  in  times  of  turbulence  and  violence, 
the  exercise  of  this  new  function  was  attended  not  only  with  trouble,  but 
with  danger.  No  person  could  assume  the  character  of  a  judge,  if  be  did' 
not  possess  power  sufficient  to  protect  the  one  party  from  the  violence  of 
private  revenge,  and  to  compel  the  other  to  accept  of  such  reparation  as 
be  enjoined.  In  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  which  this  dfice 
required,  judges,  besides  the  fine  which  tliey  appointed  to  be  paid  as  a 
compensation  to  the  penon  or  family  who  had  been  injured,  levied  au 
additional  sum  as  a  recompense  for  their  own  labour  :  ana  in  all  the  feudal 
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kir^oms  the  latter  wa^  not  only  as  precisely  ascertained,  but  Aa  r^ularly 
exacted,  as  the  former.  * 

Thus,  hv  the  natural  operation  of  circtimstabees  neculiar  to  tiie  mantaers 
or  political  state  of  the  feudal  nations,  separate  ana  territoriaf  jurisdictiehs 
came  not  only  to  be  established  in  eveiy  Kingfdom,  but  were  established  in 
such  a  Way,  that  tbe  mterest  of  the  barons  concurred  with  their  Ambition 
ki  maikitainine^  and  extendShs^  them.  It  was  not'  merely  a  point  of  honour 
with  tbe  kvmi  nobles  to  cDspense  justice  to  their  v^asth ;  but  fitmi  the 
exercise  of  that  power  arose  one  cajntal  branch  of  l3)eir  revenue  ;  and  the 
emoluments  of  tfaieir  courts  were  frequently  the  main  suppfMl  of  tfaeirdignity. 
It  was  with  infinite  zeal  ^at  ftey  asserted  and  defendefd  this  high  privi- 
lege of  their  order.  By  this  institution,  however,  eveiy  kingdom  in  Eurojpe' 
was  split  into  ais  many  separate  principalities  a3  it  con&ined  powerful 
barons.  Their  Vassals,  tvhedier  in  pjeace  or  m  war,  were  natdly  sensible 
of  any  authoiltjr,  but  that  Of  their  immediate  superior  lord.  They  felt 
themselves  sfubjedt  to  no  other  command.  They  were  amenable  to  no 
other  jurisdiction.  The  ties  which  linked  together  tiiese  smaller  confede^ 
racies  became  close  and  firm ,-  tbe  bonds  x>f  public  union  relaxed,  or  were 
dissolved.  The  nobles  strained  their  invention  in  devising  regulations 
which  tended  to  ascertain  and  nerpetuate  this  distinction.  In  order  to 
guard  against  any  appearance  of  suoordiiULtion  in  their  court?  to  those  of 
the  crown,  they  frequently  constrained  their  monarchs  to  prohibit  the  royal 
judges  fiom  entering  their  territories,  or  from  claiming  any  jurisdiction 
there ;  and  \(,  either  through  mistake,  or  from  the  spirit  of  encroachment, 
any  royai  judge  ventured  to  extend  his,  authority  to  me  vassals  of  a  baron, 
they  might  plead  their  right  of  exemption,  and  the  tord  of  whom  they  held 
could  not  Gvkj  rescue  them  out  of  his  bands,  but  was  entitled  to  legal 
reparation  for  the  injuiy  and  affioht  ofiered  to  him.  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  royal  jud^s  scarcely  reached  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  king^s 
demesnes,  {instead  of  a  regulat  gradation  of  courts,  all  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  the  ^me  general  laws,  and  looking  up  to  these  as  the  ^Adei 
o(  their  decisions,  there  were  in  every  feudal  kingdom  a  number  of  indie- 
pendent  tribunals,  the  proceedings  ot  which  werie  directed  by  local  cus- 
toms and  contradictoiy  Torms.  Tbe  collision  of  jurisdiction  among  these 
different  courts  often  retarded  the  execution  of  justice.  The  variety  and 
caprice  of  their  modes  of  procedure  must  have  tor  ever  kent  the  adminis- 
tration of  it  fix)m  attaining  any  degree  of  uniformity  or  peircction. 

AH  the  monarchs  of  Europe  perceived  these  encroachments  on  their  juris- 
diction, and  bore  them  with  impatience.  But  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles 
were  so  firmly  established,  and  the  danger  of  endeavouring  to  overturn 
them  by  open  force  was  so  manifest,  that  idng»  were  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied  with  attempts  to  undermine  them.  Various  expedients  were 
empldyed  for  this  purpose  ;  each  of  which  merits  attention  as  they  marie 
the  progress  of  law  and  equity  in  the  several  kingdoms  of  Europe.  At  first, 
princes  endeavoured  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  by 
contending  that  they  ought  to  take  cc«^izance  only  of  smaller  offence?, 
reserving  those  of  mater  moment,  under  the  appellatkm  of  Pleat  of  <ftd 
Crawn,  and  Royal  Catoes,  to  be  tried  in  the  king's  courts.  Tbis,  however, 
affected  only  the  barons  of  inferior  note ;  the  more  powerful  nobles 
scorned  such  a  distinction,  and  not  only  claimed  unlimitedf  jurisdiction,  but 
obliged  their  sovereigns  to  grant  them  charters,  conveying  or  recognisic^ 
this  privilege  in  the  most  ample  form.  The  attempt,  nevertheless,  was 
productive  of  some  good  consequences,  and  paved  the  way  for  more. 
It  turned  the  attention  of  men  towards  a  jurisdiction  distinct  from  that  of 
the  baron  whose  vassals  they  were  ;  it  accustomed  them  to  the  pretensions 
of  superiority  which  the  crown  claimed  over  territorial  judges ;  and  taught 
them,  when  oppressed  by  their  own  superior  lord,  to  look  up  to  their 
sovereign  as  their  protector.  This  facilitated  the  introduction  o!  appeals, 
l»y  which  princes  broui^ht  the  decisions  of  the  barons'  courts  under  the 
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review  o£  the  ro^al  juctoes.  While  trial  by  combat  subsisted  iQ  full  vigoatf 
no  point  decidea  accoroiDe  to  that  mode  could  be  bhHjght  under  the  review 
of  another  eouii.  It  had  oeen  referred  to  the  judgment  of  God ;  the  issue 
of  battle  had  declared  his  will  •  and  it  would  have  been  impious  to  have 
called  in  questimi  the  equity  or  the  divine  decision.  But  as  soon  as  the 
baibsffous  custom  began  to  fall  into  dbuse,  princes  encouraged  the  vassals 
of  the  barons  to  sue  for  redress,  by  appealing  to  the  roysu  courts.  The 
progress  of  this  practice,  however,  was  slow  and  gradual.  The  first 
instances  of  aippeals  were  on  account  of  £fte  delay  or  r^fiual  injustice  in 
the  baron's  court :  and  as  these  were  countenanced  by  the  ideas  of  sub- 
ordinatJoo  in  the  feudal  constitution,  the  nobles  allowed  them  to  be  intro- 
duced without  much  opposition.  But  when  these  were  followed  by 
appeals  on  account  of  the  mpuHce  or  tm^juiW  tfthe  terUence^  the  nobles  then 
began  to  be  sensible,  that  it  this  innovation  became  general,  the  shadow  of 
power  alone  would  remain  in  their  hands,  and  all  real  authority  and  juris- 
diction would  centre  in  those  courts  whidi  possessed  the  right  of  review* 
They  instantly  took  the  alarm,  remonstratecl  against  the  Encroachment,  and 
contended  boldly  fer  their  ancient  privileges.  But  the  monarchs  in  the 
different  kingdoms  of  Europe  pursued  their  plan  with  steadiness  and  pru- 
dence. Though  forced  to  suspend  their  operations  on  some  occaskms,  and 
seeminghr  to  yield  when  any  formidable  confederacy  of  their  vassals  united 
against  toem,  they  resumed  their  measures  as  soon  as  th^  observed  die 
nobles  to  be  remiss  or  feeble,  and  pushed  them  with  vigour.  They 
ai>pointed  the  royal  courts,  which  originally  were  ambulatoiy,  and  irregular 
with  respect  to  their  times  of  meeting,  to  be  held  in  a  fixed  place,  and  at 
stated  seasons.  They  were  solicitous  to  name  judges  of  more  distinguished 
abilities  than  such  as  usually  presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons.  They 
added  dignity  to  their  character,  and  splendour  to  their  assemblies.  They 
laboured  to  render  their  forms  regular  and  their  decrees  consistent.  Such 
judicatories  became,  of  course,  the  objects  of  public  confidence  as  well  as 
veneratioa  The  people,  relincjuishing  the  partial  tribunals  of  their  lords, 
were  eager  to  bring,  everr  subject  of  contest  under  the  more  e<|oal  and 
discennng  eye  of  those  whom  their  sovereign  had  chosen  to  give  judgment 
in  his  name.  Thus  kings  became  once  more  the  beads  of  the  community, 
and  the  dispensers  of  justice  to  their  subjects.  The  barons,  in  some  king- 
doms, ceased  to  exercise  their  right  or  jurisdiction,  because  it  sunk  into 
contempt ;  in  others,  it  was  circumscribed  by  such  regulations  as  rendered 
it  innocent,  or  it  was  entirely  abolished  by  express  statutes.  Thus  the 
adntmistration  of  justice  taking  its  rise  from  one  source,  and  following  one 
direction,  held  its  course  in  eveiy  state  with  more  uniformity,  and  with 
greater  force  [43], 

VI.  The  forms  and  maxims  of  the  canon  law,  which  were  become 
univerBally  respectable  from  their  authority  in  the  si>iritual  courts,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  towards  those  improvements  in  jurisprudence  which  I 
have  enumerated.  If  we  consider  the  canon  law  politically,  and  view  it 
either  as  a  system  framed  on  purpose  to  assist  tne  cleisy  in  usuiping 
powers  and  jurisdiction  no  less  repugnant  to  the  nature  of  their  fimction, 
than  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  government ;  or  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  establishing  the  dominion  of  the  pope^,  which  shook  the  throne,  and 
endangered  the  liMrties  of  every  kingdom  m  Europe,  we  must  pibnounce  it 
one  ufthe  most  formidable  eneines  ever  formed  against  the  happiness  of  civil 
society.  But  if  we  contemplate  it  merely  as  a  code  of  laws  respecting  the 
rights  and  property  of  individuals,  and  attend  onlj  to  the  civil  efiects  of  its 
decisions  concemine  these,  it  will  appear  in  a  different,  and  a  much  more 
favourable  light.  &  ages  of  ^norance  and  credulity,  tbe  ministers  of  reli- 
gion are  the  objects  of  superstitious  veneration.  WBen  the  barbarians  wLo 
overran  the  Roman  Empire  first  embraced  tbe  Christian  faith,  tliey  found 
the  clergy  in  possession  of  considerable;  power ;  and  they  naturally  tnui?- 
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ferred  to  those  new  guides  the  profound  submission  and  reverence  wbich 
they  were  accustomed  to  yield  to  the  priests  of  that  religKMi  which  khe^ 
bad  forsaken.  They  deemed  their  persons  to  be  equally  sacred  witb  theur 
function ;  and  woula  have  considered  it  as  impious  to  subject  them  to  the 
profane  jurisdiction  of  the  laity.  The  clergnf  were  not  blind  to  these 
advantages  which  the  weakneess  of  mankind  afforded  ttem.  They  estab* 
lished  courts  in  which  eveiy  question  relating  to  their  own  character,  their 
function,  or  their  property,  was  tried.  They  pleaded  and  obtained  an 
almost  total  exemption  from  the  authority  of  civil  judges.  Upon  different 
pretexts,  and  by  a  multiplicity  of  artifices,  thej  communicated  this  privilege 
to  so  many  persons,  ana  extended  their  junsdiction  to  such  a  variety  of 
cases,  that  the  ereater  part  of  those  affairs  which  gave  rise  to  contest  and 
litigation,  was  drawn  undet  the  co^izance  of  the  spiritual  courts. 

But,  in  order  to  dispose  the  laity  to  suffer  these  usurpations  without 
murmur  or  opposition,  it  was  necessary  to  convince  them,  that  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  would  be  renderea  more  perfect  by  the  establishment 
of  this  new  jurisdictionk  This  was  not  a  aifficult  undertaking  at  that 
period,  when  ecclesiastics  carried  on  their  encroachments  with  the  greatest 
success.  That  scanty  portion  of  science  which  served  to  ffuide  men  in 
the  ages  of  darkness,  was  almost  entirely  engrossed  by  the  cleigy.  They 
akxie  were  accustomed  to  read,  to  inquire,  and  to  reason.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  ancient  iurisprudence  had  been  preserved,  either  by  tradition, 
or  in  sucn  books  as  had  escaped  the  destructive  rage  of  barbarians,  was 
possessed  by  them.  Upon  the  maxims  of  that  excellent  system,  they 
founded  a  code  of  laws  consonant  to  the  great  principles  of  equity.  Being 
directed  by  .fixed  and  known  rules,  the  forms  of  their  courts  were  ascer- 
tained, and  their  decisions  became  uniform  and  consistent.  Nor  did  they 
want  authority  sufficient  to  enforce  their  sentences.  Excommunication  and 
other  ecclesiastical  censures,  were  punishments  more  formidable  than  any 
that  civil  judges  could  inflict  in  support  of  their  decrees. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  should  become 
such  an  object  of  admiration  and  respect,  that  exemption  from  civil  juris- 
diction was  courted  as  a  privilege,  and  conferred  as  a  reward.  It  is  not 
surprising,  that,  even  to  rude  people,  the  maxims  of  the  canon  law  should 
appear  more  equal  and  just  than  those  of  the  ill-digested  jurisprudence 
which  directed  all  proceedings  in  civil  courts.  According  to  tne  latter, 
the  differences  between  contending  barons  were  tenninated,  as  in  a  state 
of  nature,  by  the  sword :  according  to  tbe  former,  every  matter  was  sub- 
jected to  the  decision  of^laws.  Tne  one,  by  permitting  judicial  combats, 
left  chance  and  force  to  be  arbiters  of  right  or  wrong,  of  truth  or  falsehood ; 
the  other  passed  judment  with  respect  to  these,  by  the  maxims  of  equity, 
and  the  testimony  of  witnesses.  Any  error  or  iniauity  in  a  senteqce  pro- 
nounced by  a  baron  to  whom  feudal  jurisdicticn  belonged,  was  irremediaJ, 
because,  originally  it  was  subject  to  the  review  of  no  superior  tribunal : 
the  ecclesiastical  law  established  a  regular  gradation  of  courts,  through  all 
which  a  cause  might  be  carried  by  appeal,  until  it  was  determined  by 
that  authority  which  was  held  to  be  supreme  in  the  church.  Thus  the 
genius  and  pfinciples  of  the  canon  law  prepared  men  for  approving  those 
tliree  g^at  alterations  in  the  feudal  jurispruaence  which  I  have  mentioned. 
But  it  was  not  with  respect  to  these  point$  alone  that  the  canon  law  sug- 
gested improvements  beneficial  to  society.  Many  of  the  regulations,  now 
deemed  the  barriers  of  personal  security,  or  the  safi^ards  of  private 
property,  are  contrary  to  the  spirit,  and  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of  tlie 
civil  jurisprudence  known  in  Europe  durii^  several  centuries,  and  were 
I-orrowed  from  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  By 
observing  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  the  decisions  in  these  courts,  men 
l^egan  to  perceive  the  necessity  either  of  deserting  the  martial  tribuiiab  of 
the  barons,  or  of  attempting  to  reform  them  [24]. 
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Vll.  The  reviral  of  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Roman  lavr 
co-operated  with  the  causes  which  I  have  mentioned,  in  introducing  more 
just  and  liberal  ideas  concerning  the  nature  of  government,  and  the  admi- 
nbtration  of  justice.  Among  the  calamities  which  the  devastations  of  the 
harbatrians,*  who  broke  iri  upon  the  empire,  brought  upon  mankind,  one  of 
the  greatest  was  their  overturning  the  system  of  Roman  jurispnidencef  the 
noblest  monument  of  the  wisdom  of  that  great  people,  formed  to  subdue 
and  to  goveni  the  world.  The  laws  and  regulations  of  a  civilized  com- 
munity were  dtoeether  repugnant  to  the  manners  and  ideas  of  these  fierce 
invaders.  They  had  respect  to  objects  of  which  a  rude  people  had  no 
conception ;  and  were  adapted  to  a  state  of  society  with  which  they  were 
entirely  unacquainted.  For  this  reason,  wherever  they  settled,  the  Roman 
jurbprudence  soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  lay  buried  for  some  centuries 
under  the  load  of  those  institutions  which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  laws.  But  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelftn 
century,  a  copy  of  Justinian's  Pandects  was  accidentally  discovered  in  Italy 
By  that  time,  the  state  of  society  was  so  htr  advanced,  and  the  ideas  of 
men  so  much  enlaiged  and  improved  b^  the  occurrences  of  several  cen- 
turies, durii^  which  they  had  continued  in  political  union,  that  they  were 
struck  with  admiration  m  a  system  which  their  ancestors  could  not  com- 
prehend. Thoi^h  they  had  not  hitherto  attained  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment,  as  to  acquire  from  the  ancients  a  relish  for  true  philosonhy  or  specu- 
lative science  ;  though  the]^  were  still  insensible,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  classical  composition ;  they  were  sufficienUy  qualified 
to  judge  with  respect  to  the  merit  of  their  system  of  laws,  in  which  the 
manj^  points  most  interestiqg  to  mankind  were  settled  with  discernment, 
precision,  and  equity.  All  men  of  letters  studied  this  new  science  with 
eagerness  ;  -and  within  a  few  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pandects, 
professors  of  civil  law  were  appointed,  who  taught  it  publicly  in  most 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  eflects  of  having  such  an  excellent  model  to  study  and  to  imitate 
were  knmediately  perceived.  Men,  as  soon  as  they  were  acquainted  with 
fixed  and  generail  laws,  perceived  the  advantage  of  them,  and  became 
impatient  to  ascertain  the  principles  and  forms  by  which  Judges  should 
regulate  their  decisions.  Such  was  the  ardour  witn  which  (jbey  carried  on 
an  undertaking  of  so  great  importance  to  society,  that,  before  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  the  feudal  law  was  reduced  into  a  regular  system ;  the 
code  of  canon  law  was  enlarged  and  methodised  ;  and  ue  looee  uncertain 
customs  of  different  provinces  or  kmgdoms  were  collected  and  arranged 
with  an  order  and  accuracy  acquired  from  the  knowledge  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence. In  some  countries  of  Europe  the  Roman  law  was  ai^ted  as 
subsidiary  to  their  own  municipal  law ;  and  all  cases  to  which  the  latter  did 
not  extend,  were  decided  according  to  the  principles  of  the  former.  In 
others,  the  maxims  as  well  as  forms  of  Roman  jurisprudence  mingled  im- 
perceptibly with  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  liad  a  powerful,  though  less 
sensible,  influence,  in  improving  and  perfecting  them  [25]. 

These  various  improvements  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  occasioned  a  chan^  in  manners,  of  great  importance, 
and  of  extensive  eflect.  They  ffave  nse  to  a  distinction  of  professions; 
they  obli^d  men  to  cultivate  different  talents,  and  to  aim  at  different 
accomplishments,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  various  departments 
and  functions  which  became  necessary  in  society.*  AmoQg  uncivilized 
nations,  there  is  but  one  profession  honourable,  that  of  arms.  All  the 
ingenuity  and  vigour  of  the  human  mind  are  exerted  in  acquving  militaiy 
skill  or  address.  The  functions  of  peace  are  few  and  simple ;  smd  require 
no  particular  coune  of  education  or  of  study,  as  a  preparation  for  di^k 

*  Or.  Fer(U»OD*s  B«»7  un  tti6  Hi«tor>-  of  CitU  So-^icty.  }^n  ir.  Met.  1. 
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cfaaifif^  them.  This  was  the  state  oi  Europe  during  several  oeDtuiie*. 
Evenr  genttemaii,  bom  a  soldier,  scorned  any  other  occimation ;  he  was 
taught  no  science  but  that  of  war;  even  bis  exercises  and  pastimes  were 
feats  of  martial  prowess.  Nor  did  the  judicial  character,  which  persons  of 
nobte  birth  were  alone  entitled  to  assume,  demand  any  derne  of  knowledge 
beyond  that  which  such  imtutored  soldiers  possessed.  To  recollect  a  few 
tradhionaiy  customs  which  time  had  confirmed,  and  rendered  respectable  ; 
to  mark  out  the  lists  of  battle  with  due  formality ;  to  observe  the  issue  of  the 
combat ;  and  to  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  conducted  according  to 
the  laws  of  arms ;  included  evenr  thing  that  a  baroUt  who  acted  as  a  judge, 
ibund  it  neoessaiy  to  understand. 

But  when  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings  were  fixed,  when  the  rules  of 
decision  were  committed  to  writing,  and  collected  into  a  body,  law  became 
a  science,  the  knowledge  of  which  re<^uired  a  regular  course  of  study, 
together  widi  long  attention  to  the  practice  of  courts.  Martial  and  illiterate 
nobles  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  undertake  a  task  so  laborious, 
as  well  as  so  foreign  fiom  all  the  occupations  which  they  deemed  enter- 
taining, or  suitable  to  tfaehr  rank.  They  gradually  relinquished  their  placej 
in  courts  of  justice,  where  their  ignorance  exfKwed  them  to  contempt 
They  became  weary  of  attending  to  the  discussion  of  cases,  which  gfew 
too  intricate  for  them  to  comprdiend.  Not  only  the  judicial  determinatioo 
of  points  which  were  the  subject  of  controversy,  but  the  conduct  of  all 
legal  business  and  transactions,  was  oommitted  to  persons  trained  by 
previous  study  and  applicatkxi  to  the  knowledge  of  law.  An  order  of  men* 
to  whom  their  felbw  citizens  had  daily  recourse  for  advice,  and  to  whom 
they  looked  up  for  decision  in  their  most  important  concerns^  naturally 
acquired  consideration  and  influence  in  society.  They  were  advanced  ta 
honours  which  had  been  considered  hitherto  as  (he  peculiar. rewards  of 
military  virtue.  They  were  intrusted  with  offices  of  the  highest  dignity 
and  most  extensive  power.  Thus,  another  profession  than  that  of  arms 
came  to  be  introduced  among  the  laity,  and  was  reputed  honourable.  The 
functions  of  civil  life  were  attended  to.  The  talents  requisite  for  dis- 
chuging  them  were  cultivated.  A  new  road  was  opened  to  wealth  and 
eminence.  The  arts  and  virtues  of  peace  were  placed  in  their  proper 
rank,  and  received  their  due  recompense  [26]. 

VIII.  While  improvements,  so  important  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
society  and  the  admmistration  of  justice,  gradually  made  p«t)gre8s  in  Eurooe, 
sentiments  teoce  liberal  and  generous  bad  begun  to  animate  the  nobles. 
These  were  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which*  though  considered,, 
commonly*  as  a  wild  institution,  the  eflect  of  caprice,  and  the  source  of 
extravagance,  arose  naturally  from  the  state  of  society  at  that  period,  and 
had  a  very  serious  influence  in  refining  (he  manners  of  the  Eujopeaa 
nations.  The  feudal  state  was  a  state  of  almost  peipetual  war,  rapine, 
and  anarchy;  during  which  the  weak  and  unarmed  were  exposed  to 
insults  or  injuries.  The  power  of  the  sovereign  was  too  limited  to  prevent 
these  wrongs ;  and  the  administraticm  of  justice  too  feeble  to  redress  them. 
The  most  eflfectual  protection  against  violence  and  oppression  was  oAen 
found  to  be  that  which  the  valour  and  generosity  of  private  peisons 
aflbrded.  The  same  si>irit  of  enterprise  which  had  pompted  so-  many 
gentlemen  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  (^pressed  pilgrims  in  Palestine, 
incited  others  to  declare  themselves  the  patrons  ana  avengers  of  injured 
innocence  at  home.  When  the  final  reduction  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
dominion  of  infidels  put  an  end  to  these  foreign  expeditions,  the  latter  was 
the  only  emplojrment  left  for  the  activity  and  courage  of  adventurers.  To 
check  the  insolence  of  over-grown  oppressors ;  to  rescue  the  helpless 
from  captivity ;  to  protect,  or  to  avenge  women,  orphans,  and  ecclesiastics* 
who  could  not  bear  arms  in  their  own  defence :  to  redress  wrongs  and 
remove  gnevances ;  were  deemed  acts  of  the  hignest  prowess  and  merit. 
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Vakwr,  hamaintyycourtesyy  justice,  faonour,  were  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  chivalty.  To  these  were  added  religion,  which  mingled  itself  wit|k 
eyeiy  passion  and  institution  dnring  the  middle  ages,  arvl  by 'infusing  a 
laige  projportion  of  enthusiastic  zeal,  gave  them  such  force,  as  carried  them 
to  romantic  excess.  Men  were  trained  to  knighthood  b^  a  long  previous 
discipline;  they  were  admitted  into  the  order  by  solemnities  no  less  devout 
than  pompous ;  eveiy  person  of  noble  birth  courted  that  honour ;  it  was 
deemed  a  distinction  superior  to  royalty ;  and  monarchs  were  proud  to 
receive  it  from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen. 

This  singular  institution,  m  which  valour,  gallantly,  and  religion,  were 
90  strangely  blended,  was  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  taste  and  genius  of 
martial  nooles ;  and  its  eflects  were  soon  visible  in  their  manners.  War 
was  carried  on  with  less  ferocity,  when  humanity  came  to  be  deemed  the 
€»nament  of  knighthood  no  less  than  cburage.  Mor^  gentle  and  polished 
manners  were  introduced,  when  courtesy  was  recommended  as  the  most 
amiable  of  knightly  virtues.  Violence  and  oppression  decreased,  when  it 
was  reckoned  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punish  them.  A  scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth,  with  the  most  religious  attention  to  fulfil  eveiy  engage- 
ment, became  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a  gentleman,  because 
chiyalij  was  re^rded  as  the  qcStool  of  honour,  ahd  inculcated  the  most 
delicate  sensibility  with  respect  to  those  points.  The  admiration  of  these 
qualities,  together  with  the  high  distinctions  and  prerogatives  conferred  on 
kn%hthood  m  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  inspired  persons  of  noble  birth  on 
some  occasions  with  a  species  of  mnitaiy  fanaticism,  and  led  them  to  extra- 
vagant enterprises.  But  they  deeply  imprinted  on  their  minds  the  princi- 
ples of  generosity  and  honour.  These  were  strengthened  by  every  thing 
that  can  affect  the  senses  or  touch  the  heart.  The  wild  exploits  c^  those 
romantic  kmghts  who  sallied  forth  in  <^uest  of  adventures,  are  well  knovni, 
and  have  been  treated  with  proper  ridicule.  The  political  and  permanent 
efiects  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry  have  been  less  observed.  Perhaps,  the 
humanity  which  accompanies  all  the  operations  of  war,  the  refinements  of 
eaUantr^,  and  the  point  of  honour,  the  three  chief  circumstances  which 
distinguish  modem  nom  ancient  manners,  may  be  ascribed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  this  institution,  which  has  appeared  vvfaimsical  to  superficial  obser- 
vers, but  by  its  effiscts  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.  The  senti- 
ments which  chivahy  inspired  had  a  wonderful  influence  on  manners  and 
conduct  during  the  twelftn,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
They  were  so  deeply  rooted,  that  they  continued  to  operate  after  the 
vigour  and  reputation  of  the  in8titutk)n  itself  began  to  decline.  Some 
considerable  transactions,  recorded  in  the  following  histoir,  resemble  the 
adventurous  exploits  of  chivaliy,  rather  dian  the  well-regufaied  operations 
of  sound  policy.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  personag^es,  whose  charac- 
ters will  be  delineated,  were  stiongly  tinctured  with  this  romantic  spirit. 
Francis  I.  was  ambitious  to  distinguish  himself  by  all  the  qualities  of  an 
accomplished  kn^t,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  enterprising  genius 
of  chivalry  m  war,  as  well  as  its  pomp  and  courtesy  during  peace.  The 
fame  which  the  French  monarch  acquired  by  these  snleiKlid  actions,  so 
far  dazzled  his  more  temperate  rival,  that  he  departed  on  some  occasions 
from  his  usual  prudence  and  moderation,  and  emulated  Francis  in  deeds  of 
prowess  or  of  gallantry  [91]. 

IX.  The  progress  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of  literature,  had  a 
considerable  efiiM^t  in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European  nations,  and 
introducing  that  civility  and  refinement  by  which  they  are  now  distin- 
guished. At  the  time  when  their  empire  was  overturned,  the  Romans, 
though  they  hid  het  that  correct  taste  which  has  rendered  the  productions 
of  their  ancestors  standards  of  excellence,  and  models  of  imitation  for  suc- 
ceeding ages,  still  preserved  their  k>ve  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
with  great  ardour.    But  rude  barbarians  were  so  far  from  beine:  struck 
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^ith  any  adm/ration  of  these  unknown  accomplishments,  that  they  desjpiied 
them.  They  were  not  arrived  at  that  state  of  society,  when  those  fiicul* 
ties  oi  the  human  mind,  which  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  their  objectSy 
beein  to  unfold  themselves.  They  were  strangers  to  most  of  those  wants 
and  desires  which  are  the  parents  of  ingenious  mvention ;  and  as  they  did 
not  comprehend  either  the  merit  or  utili^  of  the  Roman  arts,  they  destnnred 
the  monuments  of  them,  with  an  industiy  not  inferior  to  that  with  which 
their  nosterity  have  since  studied  to  preserve  or  to  recover  them.  The 
convulsions  occasioned  by  the  settlement  of  .so  many  unpolished  tribes  in 
the  empire ;  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent  revolutions  m  every  kingdom 
which  they  established  ;  together  with  the  interior  defects  in  the  form  of 
government  which  they  introduced,  banished  security  and  leisure  ;  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  taste,  or  the  culture  of  science  ;  and  kept  Europe, 
during  several  centuries,  in  that  state  of  ignorance  which  has  been  already 
described.  But  the  events  and  institutions  which  I  have  enumerated,  pro- 
duced great  alterations  in  society.'  As  soon  as  their  operation,  in  restoring 
liberty  and  independence  to  one  part  of  the  community,  began  to  be  felt ; 
as  soon  as  they  oegan  to  communicate  to  all  the  memliers  of  society,  some 
taste  o(  the  advantages  arising  from  cotnmerce,  from  public  order,  and 
from  personal  security,  the  human  mind  became  conscious  of  powers  which 
It  did  not  formerly  perceive,  and  fond  of  occupations  or  pursuits  of  which 
it  was  formerly  incapable.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
we  discern  the  first  symptoms  of  its  awakening  from  that  lethaigy  in  which 
it  had  been  long  sunk,  and  observe  it  turning  with  curiosity  and  attention 
towards  new  objects. 

The  first  literary  efforts,  however,  of  the  European  nations  in  the  middle 
ages,  were  extremely  ill-directed.  Among  nations,  as  well  as  individuals, 
the  powens  of  imagination  attained  some  degree  of  vigour  before  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  are  much  exercised  in  speculative  or  abstract  disquisition. 
Men  are  poets  before  they  are  philosophers.  They  feel  with  sensibility, 
and  descnbe  with  force,  when  they  have  made  but  little  progress  in  inves- 
tigation or  reasoning.  The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hesiod  k>ng  preceded 
that  of  Thales  or  of  Socrates.  But,  unhappily  for  literature,  our  ances- 
tors, deviating  from  this  course  which  nature  points  out,  plui^ed  at  once 
into  the  deptns  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical  inqiriir.  The^  had  been 
converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  soon  after  they  settled  in  their  new  con- 
quests. But  they  did  not  receive  it  pure.  The  presumption  of  men  had 
abided  to  the  simple  and  instructive  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  theories 
of  a  vain  philosophy,  that  attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  to 
decide  questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human  mind  are  un- 
able to  comprehend  or  to  resolve.  These  over-curious  speculations  were 
incorporated  with  the  system  of  religion,  and  came  to  be  considered  as  the 
most  essential  part  of  it.  As  soon,  then|  as  curiosity  prompted  men  to 
inquire  and  to  reason,  these  were  the  subjects  which  first  presented  them- 
selves, and  er^aged  their  attention.  The  scholastic  theology,  with  its  infi- 
nite train  of  bold  disquisitions  and  subtile  distinctions  concerning  points 
which  are  not  the  object  of  human  reason,  was  the  first  production  of  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  afler  it  began  to  resume  some  degree  of  activity  and  vigour 
jn  Europe*  It  was  not,  however,  this  circumstance  alone  that  gave  such  a 
wronp  turn  to  the  minds  of  men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercise  talents 
which  they  had  so  long  neglected.  Most  of  the  pennons  who  attempted  to 
revive  literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  had  received 
instruction,  or  derived  their  principles  of  science,  from  the  Greeks  in  the 
eastern  empire,  or  from  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Africa.  Both  these 
people,  acute  and  inquisitive  to  excess,  had  corrupted  those  Sciences  which 
they  cultivated.  The  former  rendered  theology  a  system  of  speculative 
refinement,  or  of  endless  controversy.  The  latter  communicated  to  jii- 
Jpsophy  a  spirit  of  metaphysical  ana  frivolous  subtlety,    Misled  by  tfcse 
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piides,  the  persons  wbo  first  applied  to  science  were  involved  in  a  maze 
of  intricate  inquiries.  Instead  of  allowing;  their  fancy  to  take  its  natural 
lan^  and  to  produce  such  worics  of  invention  as  might  have  improved 
their  taste,  and  refined  their  sentiments ;  instead  of  cultivating  those  arts 
which  embellish  human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable ;  they  were  fettered 
by  authority,  they  were  led  astray  by  example,  and  wasted  the  whole 
ibrce  of  their  genius  in  speculations  as  unavailing  as  they  were  difficult. 

But  fruitless  and  ill-oiiected  as  these  speculations  were,  their  novelty 
roused,  and  their  boldness  interested  the  human  mind  The  ardour  witn 
which  men  pursued  those  uninviting  studies,  was  astonishing.  Genuine 
philosophy  was  never  cultivated,  in  any  enlightened  age,  with  niore  zeal. 
Schools^  upon  the  model  of  those  instituted  by  Chariemagne,  were  opened 
in  every  cathedral,  and  ahnost  in  every  monastery  of  note.  Colleges  and 
universities  were  erected  and  hrmed  into  communities  or  corporations, 
l^ovemed  by  their  own  laws,  and  invested  with  separate  and  extensive 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  members.  A  regular  course  of  studies  was 
planned.  Privileges  of  great  vakie  were  ccxiterred  on  masters  and  scho- 
lars. Academical  titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds  were  invented  as  a 
recompense  (or  both.  Nor  was  it  in  the  schoob  alone  that  sujperiority  in 
science  led  to  reputation  and  authority ;  it  became  an  object  of  respect  in 
life,  and  advanced  such  as  acquired  it  to  a  rank  of  no  inconsiderable  emi- 
nence. Allured  by  all  these  advantages^  an  incredible  number  of  students 
resorted  to  those  new  seats  of  learning,  and  crowded  with  eagerness  into 
that  new  path  which  was  opened  to  tame  and  distinction. 

But  how  considerable  soever  these  first  efibrta  may  appear,  there  was 
one  circumstance  which  prevented  the  e&ctsof  them  from  bein^  as  exten- 
sive as  they  naturally  ought  ta  have  been.  All  the  languages  m  Europe, 
during  the  period  under  review,  were  barbarous.  They  were  destitute 
of  elegance,  of  force,  and  even  of  perspicuity.  No  attempt  had  been 
hitherto  made  to  improve  or  to  {x»lish  them.  The  Latin  tongue  was  con* 
secrated  by  the  church  to  religion.  Custom,  with  authority  scarcely  less 
sacred,  had  appropriated  it  to  literature.  All  the  sciences  cultivated  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  were  taught  in  Latin.  All  books  with  re- 
spect to  them  were  written  in  that  language.  It  would  have  been  deemed 
a  degradation  of  any  impoitant  subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  a  modem 
language.  This  confined  science  within  a  very  narrow  circle.  The 
leaniea  alone  were  admitted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge ;  the  ^te  was 
shut  against  all  others,  who  were  suffered  to  remain  involved  in  their  former 
darkness  and  ignorance. 

But  thou^  science  was  thus  prevented,  during  several  ages,  from  dif- 
fusing itself  through  society,  and  its  influence  was  much  circumscribed ; 
the  progress  which  it  made  may  be  mentioned,  nevertheless,  among  the 

freat  causes  which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change  of  manners  into 
Europe.  The  ardent,  though  ill-judged  spirit  of  inquiiy  which  I  have 
descnbed,  occasioned  a  fermentation  of  mind  that  put  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  ^ave  them  vigour.  It  led  men  to  a  new  employment 
of  their  faculties,  which  they  found  to  be  agreeable  as  well  as  interesting. 
It  accustomed  them  to  exercises  and  occupations  which  tended  to  soften 
their  manners,  and  to  give  them  some  relish  for  the  gentle  virtues,  peculiar 
to  people  among  whom  science  has  been  cultivated  with  success  [2Q\ 

X.  The  proeress  of  commerce  had  considerable  influence  In  polishing 
the  manneis  of  tiie  European  nations,  and  in  establishing  amon^  them 
order,  equal  laws,  and  humanity.  The  wants  of  men,  in  the  ori^nal  and 
most  simple  state  of  society,  are  so  few,  and  their  desires  so  limited,  that 
they  rest  contented  with  the  natural  productions  of  their  climate  and  soil, 
or  with  what  they  can  add  to  these  by  their  own  rude  industry.  They 
have  no  superfluities  to  dispose  of,  and  few  necessities  that  demand  a 
supply.    Every  little  community  subsisting  on  it^own  domestic  flock,  and 
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satisfied  with  it,  is  either  little  acquainted  with  the  states  around  it,  or  at 
vaiiance  with  them.  Society  and  manners  must  be  ONBiderabtjr  improved, 
and  many  piovisioas  must  be  made  for  public  order  and  personal  secui^t 
before  a  liberal  intercourK  can  take  place  between  different  nations.  We 
fiody  accordioglyf  that  the  first  effect  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarians  in 
the  Empire,  was  to  divide  those  nations  which  the  Roman  power  had  united. 
Europe  was  broken  into  many  separate  communities.  The  intercourse 
between  these  divided  states,  ceased  almost  entirely  during  several  cen- 
turies. Navigation  was  dangerous  in  seas  infestod  by  pirates ;  nor  couid 
strangers  trust  to  a  friendly  reception  in  the  ports  of  uncivilized  nations. 
Even  between  distant  parts  of  the  same  kingaom,  the  axnmunication  was 
rare  and  difficult.  The  lawless  rapine  of  banoitti,  together  with  the  avowed 
exactions  of  the  nobles,  scarcely  less  formidable  than  oppressive,  rendered 
a  joumey  of  any  length  a  perilous  enterprise.  Fixed  to  the  spot  in  which 
they  resided,  the  greater  part  (d  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  lost,  in  a  great 
measure^  the  knowledge  of  remote  regions,  and  were  unacauainted  with 
their  names,  their  situations,  their  climates,  and  their  conunodities  [29]. 

Various  causes,  however,  contributed  to  revive  the  spirit  of  commerce, 
and  to  renew,  in  some  degree,  the  intercoune  between  different  nations. 
The  Italians,  by  their  connection  with  Constantinople,  and  other  cities  of 
the  Greek  empire,  had  preserved  in  their  own  countiy  considerable  relish 
for  the  precious  commodities  and  curious  manu£aictures  of  the  East.  They 
communicated  some  knowled^  of  these  to  the  countries  cont%uous  to 
Italy.  But  this  commerce  bemg  extremely  limited,  the  intercourse  which 
it  occasioned  between  different  nations  was  not  considerable.  The  Cni- 
sades,  by  leading  multitudes  from  every  comer  of  Europe  Into  Asia,  opened 
a  more  extensive  communication  between  the  East  and  West,  which  aub- 
sistsd  for  two  centuries ;  and  though  the  object  of  these  expeditions  was 
conquest  and  not  commerce ;  though  the  issue  of  them  proved  as  unfortu- 
nate, as  the  motives  for  undertaking  them  were  wild  and 'enthusiastic: 
their  commercial  effects,  as  bath  been  shown,  were  both  beneficial  and 
permanent.  During  the  continuance  of  the  Crusades,  tlie  great  cities  in 
Italy,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  acquired  liberty,  and  together 
with  it  such  privileges  as  rendered  tnem  respectable  and  independent 
communities.  Thus,  in  eveiy  state,  there  was  fonned  a  new  order  of 
citizens,  to  whom  commerce  presented  itself  as  their  proper  object,  and 
opened  to  them  a  certain  path  to  wcahh  and  ccmsideration.  Soon  after 
tlie  close  of  the  Holy  War,  the  mariner's  compass  was  invented,  wliJch, 
by  renderitig  navigation  more  secure,  encouraged  it  to  become  more  adven* 
turous,  facintated  the  communication  between  remote  nations,  and  brot^t 
them  nearer  to  each  other. 

The  Italian  States,  during  the  same  period,  established  a  regular  com* 
merce  with  the  East  in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  and  drew  from  thence  all  tlie 
rich  products  of  the  Indies.  They  introduced  into  their  own  territories 
mamuactures  of  various  kinds,  ana  carried  them  on  with  great  ingenuity 
and  vigour.  They  attempted  new  arts ;  and  transplanted  irom  warmer 
climates,  to  which  they  had  been  hitherto  deemed  peculiar,  several  natural 
productions  which  now  fimiish  the  materials  of  a  lucrative  and  extended 
ccmmerce.  All  these  commodities,  whether  imported  fr6m  Asia,  or  pro- 
duced by  their  own  skill,  they  disposed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the 
other  people  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acquire  some  taste  for  an  elegance 
in  living  unknown  to  their  ancestors,  or  despised  by  them.  During  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  the  commerce  of  Europe  wab  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Italians,  more  commonly  known  in  those  ages 
by  the  name  of  Lombards.  Companies  or  societies  of  Lombard  mer- 
chants settled  in  every  different  kingdom.  They  were  taken  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  several  govemment3.  They  enioycd  ^(tensive 
privileges  and  immunities.    The  operation  of  the  ancient  barbarous  laws 
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coDcenui^  straiig^n»  was  8iist»eiided  with  respect  to  tbem.    They  became 
the  carriers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  baidcers  of  all  Europe. 

While  the  Italians,  in  the  South  of  Europe,  were  cultiratmf^  trade  with 
mdi  industry  and  success,  the  commercial  spirit  awakened  m  the  North 
towaids  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  As  the  natiuDs  around  the 
Baltic  were,  at  that  time,  extremely  barbarous,  and  infested  that  sea  with 
their  piraeiea.  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Hambui)g^h,  soon  after  they  began  to 
open  some  trade  with  these  people,  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  league 
oi  mutual  defence.  They  denved  such  adrantages  from  this  union,  ttiat 
other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy,  and  in  a  short  time,  eighty  of 
the  most  considerable  cities  scattered  through  those  extensive  countries 
which  stretch  from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologneon  the  Rhine,  ioined 
in  the  famous  Hanseatic  league,  which  became  so  formidable,  that  its 
alliance  was  courted,  and  its  enmity  was  dreaded  by  the  greatest  monarchs. 
The  membeiB  of  this  powerful  association  fonned  the  first  ar^rPtematic  plan 
of  commerce  known  m  the  middle  ages,  and  conducted  it  by  common 
laws  enacted  in  their  general  assemblies.  They  supplied  the  rest  of  Europe 
with  naval  .stores,  and  pitched  on  difierent  tovi^ns,  the  most  eminent  of 
which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  established  staples  in  which 
their  commerce  was  regularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards  Inought 
the  production  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  Italy,  and 
exchai^d  them  for  the  more  bulky,  but  not  less  useful  commodities  of  the 
North.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  disposed  of  the  caigoes  which  they 
received  from  the  Lombards,  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  or  carried  them  up 
therreat  rivers  into  the  interior  parts  of  Germany. 
.  This  r^rular  intercourse  opened  between  the  nations  in  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe,  made  them  sensible  of  their  mutual  wants,  and  created 
such  new  and  increajupg  demands  for  commodities  of  every  kuid,  that  it 
excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  a  more  vigorous  spirit 
in  carrying  on  the  two  great  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax,  which  seem  to 
have  been  considerable  In  that  country  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 
As  Bruges  became  the  centre  of  commanication  between  the  Lombard  and 
Hanseatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to  such 
extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as  spread  among  them  a  general  hanit  of  in- 
dustry, whidi  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the  most 
opulent  the  most  populous,  and  best  cultivated  countries  in  Eurime. 

Struck  with  the  nourishing  state  of  these  provinces,  of  which  he  cuscerned 
the  tnie  cause,  Edward  111.  oi  England  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
industry  amoif^  his  own  subjects,  who,  blind  to  the  advantages  of  their 
situationy  and  ignorant  of  the  source  from  which  opulence  was  destined  to 
flow  into  their  countiy,  were  so  little  attentive  to  their  commercial  interests, 
as  baldly  to  attempt  those  manufactures,  the  materials  of  which  they 
furoishea  to  foreigners.  By  alluring  Flemish  artisans  to  settle  in  his 
dixminions,  as  wefl  as  by  many  wise  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
regnbtion  of  trade,  Edward  gave  a  beginning  to  the  wbollen  manufactures 
olEwland,  a^  first  tuned  the  active  and  enterprising  genius  of  his  people 
towaids  those  arts  which  have  raised  the  f%lish  to  the  highest  rank 
amonff  commercial  nations. 

This  increase  of  commerce,  and  of  intercourse  between  nations,  how 
incQDBideTable  soever  it  may  appear  in  respect  of  tiieir  rapid  and  extensive 
progress  durn^  the  last  and  present  ag^,  seems  wonderfully  great,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  state  of  both  m  Euxupe  previous  to  the  twelfth 
centuiy.  It  did  not  fail  of  producing  great  efllects.  Commerce  tends  to 
wear  cS  those  prejudices  which  maintain  (distinction  and  animosity  between 
natkms.  It  sonens  and  polishi»  the  manners,  of  men.  It  unites  them  by 
one  of  the  strongest  of  all  ties,  the  desire  of  supplying  their  mutual  wants. 
It  disposes  them  to  peace,  by  establishing  m  eYcrv  state  an  order  of 
eitisens  bound  by  &eir  inlerast  to  be  the  guardians  of  public  tranqvillity. 

VoL.n.--6 
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An  soon  as  the  commeicial  spirit  acquires  Tigour,  and  begins  to  earn  ao 
ascendant  in  any  society,  we  discover  a  new  genius  in  its  {XMcy*  its 
alliances,  its  wars,  and  its  negotiations.  Conspicuous  proo6  of  this  occur 
in  the  history  of  the  Italian  states,  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  the  cities 
of  the  Netherlands  during  the  period  under  review.  In  proportion  as  com- 
merce made  its  way  into  the  different  countries  <^  Europe,  they  succes- 
siyely  turned  their  attention  to  those  objects,  and  adopted  those  mannen, 
which  occupy  and  distinguish  polished  nations  [tSO]. 


SECTION  II. 


ti^  Comnumd 


View  of  the  Tro^rtu  of  Society  in  Ejuroptf  with  respect  to 
of  the  ATaUonal  Force  requisite  in  Foreign  Operatit 

Such  are  the  events  and  institutions  which,  by  their  powerful  operation, 
contributed  gradually  to  introduce  regular  government  and  polished  man- 
ners into  the  various  nations  of  Europe.  When  we  survey  the  state  of 
society,  or  the  character  of  individuals,  at  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  then  turn  back  to  view  the  condition  of  both  at  the  time 
when  the  barbarous  tribes,  which  overturned  the  Roman  power,  completed 
their  settlement  in  their  new  conquests,  the  process  which  mankina  had 
made  towards  order  and  refinement  will  appear  immense. 

Government,  however,  was  still  far  from  havir^  attained  that  state,  in 
which  extensive  monarchies  act  with  the  united  vigour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, or  carry  on  great  undertakings  with  perseverance  and  success. 
Small  tribes  or  communities,  even  in  their  rudest  state,  may  operate  in 
concert,  and  exert  then-  utmost  force.  They  are  excited  to  act  not  by  the 
distant  objects  or  the  refined  speculations  which  interest  or  afi^ct  men  in 
polished  societies,  but  by  their  present  feelings.  The  insults  of  an  enemy 
kindle  resentment ;  the  success  of  a  rival  tril)e  awakens  emulation ;  these 
passions  communicate  from  breast  to  breast,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
community,  with  united  ardour,  rush  into  the  field  in  order  to  gratify  their 
revenge,  or  to  acquire  distinction.  But  in  widely  extended  states,  such  as 
the  great  kingdoms  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy, 
where  there  is  little  intercourse  between  tne  distant  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  every  great  enterprise  requires  previous  concert  and 
long  preparation,  nothing  can  rouse  and  call  forth  their  united  strength,  but 
the  absolute  command  of  a  despot,  or  the  powerful  influence  of  regular 
policy.  Of  the  former,  the  vast  empires  in  the  East  are  an  example  ;  the 
iiresistible  mandate  of  tbe  sovereign  reaches  the  most  remote  provinces  of 
his  dominions,  and  compels  whatever  number  of  his  subjects  he  is  pleased 
to  summon,  to  folloV  his  standard.  Tbe  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  tne  pre- 
sent age,  are  an  instance  of  the  latter ;  the  prince,  by  the  i^  violent,  but 
no  less  effectual  operation  of  laws  and  a  well-regulated  government,  is 
enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  whole  force  of  his  state,  and  to  employ  it 
in  enterprises  which  require  strenuous  and  persevering  efforts. 

But,  at  the  opening  of  tbe  fifteenth  century,  the  political  constitution  in 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  was  veiy  different  from  either  of  these  states 
of  government.  The  several  monarchs,  though  they  had  somewhat  en- 
laiged  the  boundaries  of  prerogative  by  successful  encroachments  on  the 
immunities  and  priviWes  of  the  nobility,  were  possessed  of  an  authority 
extremely  limited.  The  laws  and  interior  police  -of  kingdoms,  though 
much  unproved  by  the  various  events  and  regulatrans  which  I  have  enu- 
merated, were  still  feeble  and  imperfect.  In  eveiy  country,  a  numerous 
body  of  nobles,  who  continued  to  be  formidable  notwithstandirf^  the  various 
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expedioits  employed  to  depress  them,  watched  all  the  motions  of  their 
sovenejgn  with  a  jealous  attention,  which  set  bounds  to  his  ambition,  and 
either  prevented  his  forming^  schemes  of  extensive  enterprise,  or  obstructed 
the  execution  of  them. 

The  ordinary  revenues  of  eveiy  prince  were  so  extremely  small  as  to 
be  inadequate  to  aiFF  great  undertaKing.  He  depended  for  extiaordinaiy 
supplies  on  the  gooa-will  of  his  subjects,  who  granted  them  often  with  a 
reluctant,  and  always  with  a  sparing  hand. 

As  the  revenues  of  princes  were  mconsiderable,  the  armies  which  they 
could  brine  into  the  field  were  unfit  for  long  and  effectual  service.  Instead 
of  bein^  able  to  employ  troop  trained  to  skill  in  amis,  and  to  military  sub- 
ordination, by  regular  disciplme,  monarchs  were  obliged  to  depend  on  such 
forces  as  their  vassals  conducted  to  their  standard  in  consequence  of  their 
military  tenures.  These,  as  they  were  bound  to  remain  under  arms  only 
for  a  short  time,  could  not  march  far  from  their  usual  place  of  residence, 
and  being  more  attached  to  the  lord  of  whom  they  held,  than  to  the  sove- 
reign whom  they  served,  were  oAen  as  much  disposed  to  counteract  as  to 
forward  his  schemes.  Nor  were  they,  even  if  they  had  been  more  sub- 
ject to  the  command  of  the  monarch,  proper  instruments  to  cany  into  exe- 
cution any  great  and  arduous  enterprise  The  strength  of  an  anny,  formed 
either  for  con()uest  or  defence,  lies  in  infantrjr.  To  the  stability  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  legions,  consisting  chiefly  of  infantiy,  the  Romans,  during 
the  times  of  the  republic,  were  indebted  for  their  victories ;  and  when  their 
descendants,  foigetting  the  institutions  which  had  led  them  to  universal 
dominion,  so  far  altered  their  military  system  as  to  place  their  principal 
confidence  in  a  numerous  cavalry,  the  undisciplined  imi>etuo6ity  of  the 
barbarous  nations,  who  fought  mostly  on  foot,  was  sufficient,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  to  overcome  them.  These  nations,  sooij  after  they  set- 
tled in  their  new  conquests,  uninstructed  by  the  fatal  error  of  the  Romans, 
relinquished  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  and  converted  the  chief  force 
of  their  armies  into  cavalry.  Among  the  Romans  this  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  effeminacy  of  their  troops,  who  could  not  endure  the  fati^es 
of  service,  which  their  more  virtuous  and  hardy  ancestors  had  sustained 
with  ease.  Amoi^  the  people  who  established  the  new  monarchies  into 
which  Europe  was  divided,  this  Innovation  in  miiitaiy  discipline  seems  to 
have  flowed  from  the  pride  of  the  nobles,  who,  scorning  to  mingle  with 
persons  of  inferior  rank,  aimed  at  being  distinguished  from  them  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  during  peace.  ^  The  institution  of  chivaliy,  and  the 
frequency  of  tournaments,  in  which  knights,  in  complete  armour,  entered 
the  lists  on  horseback  with  e^ctraordinaiy  splendour,  displaying  amazing 
address,  force,  and  valour,  brought  cavalry  into  still  greater  esteem. 
The  fondness  for  that  service  increased  to  such  a  degjee,  that  during 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  armies  of  Europe  were 
composed  almost  entirely  of  cavaliy.  No  gentleman  would  appear 
in  the  field  but  on  horseback.  To  serve  in  any  other  manner,  he  would 
have  deemed  derogatoiy  to  his  rank.  The  cavalry,  by  way  of  distinction, 
was  called  The  BcmU,  and  on  it  alone  depended  the  fate  of  every  action. 
The  infantiT,  collected  from  the  dress  and  refuse  of  the  people,  ill  armed 
and  worse  disciplined,  ws  almost  of  no  account. 

As  these  circumstances  rendered  the  operations  of  particular  kingdoms 
less  considerable  and  less  vigorous,  so  they  lone  kept  the  princes  of  £ur(^ 
horn  giving  such  attention  to  the  schemes  and  transactions  of  their  neij^- 
bours,  as  mi^ht  lead  them  to  form  any  regular  system  of  public  security. 
They  were,  of  consequence,  prevented  from  uniting  in  confederacy,  or 
from  acting  with  concert,  in  order  to  establish  such  a  distribution  and 
balance  of  power,  as  should  hinder  any  state  from  rising  to  a  superiority, 
which  might  endanger  the  general  liberty  and  independence.  During 
leveral  centuries,  the  nations  of  Europe  appear  to  have  considered  them 
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sehres  as  sepamte  societies,  scarcely  connected  tog^ether  hj  any  common 
inteiestt  and  little  concerned  in  each  otfaer^s  a&in  or  operations.  An  ex- 
tensire  commerce  did  not  afibrd  them  an  c^portunity  of  obsenring  and  pene- 
trating into  the  schemes  of  e^eiy  diffisrent  state.  They  had  not  ambassa- 
dois  residing  constantly  in  every  court  to  watch  and  give  early  intelligence 
of  all  its  motions.  The  expectation  of  remote  advantages,  or  the  prospect 
of  distant  and  contii^nt  evi]&  were  not  sufficient  to  excite  nations  to  take 
arms.  Such  only  as  were  vnlUn  the  sphere  of  immediate  danger,  and 
unavoidably  exposed  to  iiyuiy  o^  insult,  thourtt  themselves  interested  in 
anycontest,  or  bound  to  take  precautions  for  tneir  own  safety. 

Whoever  records  the  transactions  of  any  of  the  more  considerable  Euro- 
'  pean  states,  during  the  two  last  centuries,  must  write  the  history  of  Europe. 
Its  various  kingdoms  throughout  that  period,  have  been  formed  into  one 
neat  system,  so  c\ose\y  united,  that  each  hoidine  a  determinate  statioi^ 
&e  operations  of  one  are  so  felt  by  all,  as  to  infuence  their  counsels  and 
regulate  their  measures.  But  previous  to  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  unless 
when  vicinity  of  territdry  rendered  the  occasions  of  discord  frequent  and 
unavoidable,  or  when  national  emulation  fomented  or  embittered  the  spirit 
of  hostility,  the  afiairs  of  different  countries  are  seldom  interwoven  with 
each  other.  In  each  kingdom  of  Europe  ^at  events  and  revolutions  hap- 
pened, which  the  other  powers  beheld  with  almost  the  same  indifference 
as  if  they  had  been  uninterested  spectators,  to  whom  the  effect  of  these 
transactions  could  never  extend. 

During  the  violent  struggles  between  France  and  England,  and  notwith- 
standing the  alarming  progress  which  was  made  towards  rendering  one 
prince  me  master  of  both  these  kingdoms,  hardly  one  measure,  which  can 
De  considered  as  the  result  of  a  sagacious  and  prudent  policy,  was  formed 
in  order  to  euard  against  an  event  so  fatal  to  Europe.  The  Dukes  of 
Buigundy  and  Bretsj^,  whom  their  situation  would  not  permit  to  remain 
neutral,,  engaged,  it  is  true,  in  the  contest ;  but  in  taking  their  part,  they 
seem  rather  to  have  followed  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  than  to  have 
been  guided  by  any  Just  discernment  of  the  dancer  which  threatened 
themselves  and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  other  princes,  seemingly 
unaffected  by  the  alternate  successes  of  the  contending  parties,  left  them 
to  decide  the  quarrel  by  themselves,  or  interposed  only  by  feeble  and  inef- 
fectual negotiations. 

Notwit&tanding  the  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the'various  kingdoms 
of  Spain  were  engaged  during  several  centuries,  and  the  successive  occur- 
rences which  visibly  tended  to  unite  that  part  of  the  continent  into  one 
great  monarchy,  the  princes  of  Europe  hardly  took  any  step  from  which 
we  may  conclude  that  they  gave  a  proper  attention  to  that  important  event. 
They  permitted  a  power  to  rise  impercejjtibly,  and  to  acquire  strength 
there.  Which  soon  became  fcHinidable  to  all  its  neighbours. 

Amidst  the  violent  convulsions  with  which  the  spirit  of  domination  in  the 
see  of  Rome,  and  the  turbulent  ambition  of  the  German  nobles,  agitated 
the  empire,  neither  the  author!^  of  the  jpopes,  seconded  by  all  their  arti- 
fices and  intri^es,  nor  the  solicitations  of  the  emperors,  could  induce  any 
of  the  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe  to  engage  in  their  quarrel,  or  to  avail 
themselves  of  many  favourable  opportunities  of  interposing  with  effect  and 
advantage.  • 

This  amazing  inactivity,  durii^  transactions  so  interesting,  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  any  incapacity  of  disceminfi^  their  political  consequences. 
The  power  ofjudging  with  sagacity,  and  of  acting  with  vigour,  is  the 
portion  of  men  m  evenr  aj^.  The  monarchs  who  reigned  in  ttie  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  aunng  several  centuries,  were  not  blrod  to  their  par- 
ticular interest,  negligent  m  the  public  safety,  or  strangers  to  the  method 
of  securing  both,  if  ther  did  not  adopt  that  salutaiy  system,  which  teaches 
modem  politicians  to  tase  the  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  distant  dangers. 
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which  prompts  them  to  check  the  first  encroachments  of  any  formidable 
power,  and  which  renders  each  state  the  euardian,  in  some  tfegreey  of  the 
rights  and  independence  of  all  its  neighbours,  this  was  owing  entirely  to 
such  HnperfectionB  and  disorders  in  the  ciril  government  of  each  countiy, 
as  made  it  impossible  for  sovereigns  to  act  suitably  to  those  ideas  which 
the  posture  of  affain,  and  their  own  observation,  must  have  suggested. 

Bat  during' the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century,,  various  events  nappened, 
.  which,  b;  ^nring  princes  more  entire  commaoa  of  the  force  in  their  reac- 
tive domimons,  i«idered  their  operations  more  vieorous  and  extensive. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  affairs  of  different  kingdoms  becomipg  more 
fieqoentfy  as  well  as  more  intimately  connected  they  were  gradually 
accustomed  to  act  in  concert  and  confederacy,  and  were  insensibly  pre- 
pared for  forming  a  system  of  policy,  in  order  to  establish  or  to  preserve 
such  a  balance  of  power  as  was  most  consistent  with  the  general  securit]r. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  that  the  ideas,  on  which  tms 
system  is  founded,  first  came  to  be  fiiHy  understood.  It  was  then,  that  the 
maxims  by  which  it  has  been  uniformly  maintained  since  that  era,  were 
universally  adopted.  On  this  account,  a  view  of  the  causes  and  events 
which  contributed  to  establish  a  plan  of  policy,  more  salutary  and  ezten> 
sive  than  any  that  has  taken  place  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  is  not 
only  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  following  work,  but  is  a  capital  object 
in  the  bistoiy  of  Europe. 

The  first  event  that  occasioned  any  considerable  aJteratioD  in  the 
arrangement  of  a&irs  in  Europe,  was  the  annexation  of  the  extensive  ter- 
ritories, which  England  possessed  on  the  continent,  to  the  crown  of  France. 
While  the  English  were  masters  of  several  of  the  most  fertile  and  opulent 
provinces  in  France,  and  a  neat  part  of  its  most  martial  inhabitants  wat 
bound  to  follow  their  standard,  an  English  monarch  considered  himself 
rather  as  the  rival,  than  as  the  vassal  «*  the  sovereip  of  whom  he  held. 
The  kings  of  France,  circumscribed  and  thwarted  m  their  schemes  and 
operations  by  an  adversary  no  less  jeafous  than  formidable,  durat  not  enter 
upon  any  enterprise  of  importance  or  of  difficulty.  The  English  were 
aJwa^  at  hand,  leadjr  to  oppose  them.  They  disputed  even  their  right 
to  their  crown,  and  bemg  able  to  penet^te,  with  ease,  mto  the  heart  of  die 
kingdom,  could  arm  against  them  those  veiy  hands  which  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  their  defence.  Timid  counsels  and  feeble  efforts  were 
natural  to  monarchs  in  such  a  situation.  France,  dismembered  and  over- 
awed, could  not  attain  its  proper  station  in  the  system  of  Europe.  But  the 
death  of  Hemy  V.  of  England,  happily  for  France,  and  not  unfortunately 
for  his  own  countiy,  delivered  the  Fr^ich  fixxn  the  calamity  of  having  a 
foreign  master  seated  on  their  throne.  The  weakness  of  a  long  roinontyt 
the  cBssensionB  in  the  English  court,  together  with  the  unsteady  and  languid 
conduct  which  these  occasioned,  afforded  the  French  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  the  territories  which  they  had  lost.  The  native  valour 
of  the  French  nobility  heightened  to  an  enthusiastic  confidence  by  a  sup- 
posed interpofidtion  of  Heaven  in  their  behalf;  conducted  in  the  neld  by 
skilfiil  leaoers ;  and  directed  in  the  cabinet  by  a  prudent  monarch ;  was 
exerted  with  such  vigour  and  success,  durii^  this  favourable  juncture,  as 
not  only  wrested  from  the  English  their  new  conquests,  but  stripped  them 
of  their  ancient  possessions  inFrance,  and  reduced  them  within  the  narrow 
precincts  of  Calais,  and  its  petty  territory. 

As  soon  as  so  many  ccHisiaerable  provinces  were  reunited  to  their 
dominions  the  kines  of  France,  conscious  of  this  acquisition  of  strei^th, 
be^  to  form  bolder  schemes  of  interior  policy,  as  well  as  of  fore^  ope" 
rations..  The^  immediately  became  formidalrie  to  their  neighboura,  who 
began  to  fix  tneir  attention  on  their  measures  and  motions,  the  importance 
of  whidi  they  fully  perceived.  From  this  era,  France,  possessed  of  the 
advantages  which  it  derives  from  the  situation  and  contiguity  of  its  territories. 
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aa  well  as  i^m  the  number  and  valour  of  its  peoplei  rose  to  new  influence 
in  Europe^  and  was  the  first  power  in  a  condition  to  g^ve  alarm  to  the 
jealousy  or  fears  of  the  states  around  it. 

Nor  was  France  indebted  for  this  increase  of  importance  merely  to  the 
reunion  of  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn,  from  it.  A  circumstance 
attended  the  recoveiy  of  these,  which,  though  less  considerable,  and  less 
observed,  contributea  not  a  little  to  g;ive  ad£tional  vigour  and  decision  to 
all  the  eflbrts  of  that  monarchy.  During  the  obstinate  struggles  between 
France  and  England,  all  the  defects  of  the  military  system  under  the  feudal 
government  were  sensibly  felt.  A  war  of  long  continuance  languished, 
when  carried  on  by  troops  bound  and  accustomed  to  keep  the  field  for  a 
short  time.  Armies,  composed  chiefly  of  heavy-armed  cavaliy,  were  unfit 
either  for  the  defence  or  tbe  attack  of  the  many  towns  and  castles,  which 
it  became  necessary  to  guard  or  to  reduce.  In  order  to  obtain  such  per- 
manent and  effective  force,  as  became  requisite  during  these  lengthened 
contests,  the  kipgs  of^  France  took  into  their  pay  considerable  bands  of 
mercenary  soldiers,  levied  sometimes  amoi^  their  own  subjects,  and  some- 
times in  loreign  countries.  But  as  the  feudal  policy  provided  no  sufficient 
fund  for  such  extraordinai^  service,  these  adventurers  were  dismissed  at 
the  close  of  every  campaign,  or  upon  any  prospect  of  accommodation ;  and 
having  been  little  accustomed  to  me  restramts  of  discipline,  they  freouenth^ 
turned  their  arms  against  thecountiy  which  they  had  been  hired  to  aefendf^ 
and  desolated  it  with  cruelty  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  fotei^  enemies. 

A  body  of  troops  kept  constantly  on  foot,  and  regularly  trained  to  military 
subordination,  would  nave  suppued  what  was  wanting  in  the  feudal  con- 
stitution, and  have  furnished  princes  with  the  means  of  executing  enters 
prises  to  which  they  were  then  unequal.  Such  an  establishment,  however,- 
was  so  repugnant  to  tlie  genius  of  (eudal  policy,  and  so  incompatible  with 
the  privileges  and  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  that  during  several  centuries^ 
DO  monarch  was  either  so  bold,  or  so  powerful,  as  to  venture  on  any  step 
towards  introducing  it.  At  last,  Charles  VII.  avdlinp  himself  of  the  repu- 
tation which  he  had  acquired  by  his  successes  aug^mst  the .  English,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  impressions  of  terror  which  such  a  formidable 
enemy  had  left  upon  the  mmds  of  his  subjects,  executed  that  which  his 
predecessors  durst  not  attempt.  Under  pretence  of  having  always  ready 
a  force  sufficient  to  defend  the  kii^dom  against  any  sudden  invasion  of  the 
English,  he,  at  the  time  when  he  cusbanded  his  other  troops  [A.  D.  1445], 
retained  (inder  arms  a  body  of  nine  thousand  cavalry,  and  ot  sixteen  thou- 
sand infantiT.  He  appropriated  funds  for  the  regular  payment  of  these ; 
he  stationed  them  in  different  places  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  his 
pleasure  ;  and  appointed  the  officers  who  commanded  and  disciplined  them. 
The  prime  nobility  courted  this  service,  in  which  they  were  taught  to 
depend  on  their  sovereign,  to  execute  his  orders,  and  to  look  up  to  him  as 
the  judge  and  rewarder  of  their  merit.  The  feudal  militia,  composed  of 
tbe  vassals  whom  the  nobles  could  call  out  to  follow  their  standard,  as  it 
was  in  no  degree  comparable  to  a -body  of  soldiers  regulariy  trained  to  war, 
sunk  gradually  in  reputation.  The  strength  of  an  arm^r  was  no  lonerer 
estimated  solely  by  the  number  of  cavalir  which*  served  in  it.  From  the 
time  that  gunpowder  was  invented,  ana  the  use  of  cannon  in  the  field 
became  general,  horsemen  cased  in  complete  armour  lost  all  the  advantages 
which  ^ve  them  the  pre-eminence  over  other  soldiers.  The  helmet, 
the  shield,  and  the  breastplate,  which  resisted  the  arrow  or  the  spear,  no 
longer  affi>rded  them  security  against  these  new  instruments  of  destruction. 
The  service  of  infantry  rose  again  into  esteem,  and  victories  were  ^afned, 
and  conquests  made,  chiefly  by  their  efforts.  The  nobles  and  their  mili- 
tary tenants,  though  sometimes  summoned  to  the  field,  according  to  ancient 
form,  were  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  the  troops  with  which  they 
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acted ;  and  were  viewed  with  contempt  by  soldiers  accuttomed  to  the 
▼ieorous  and  steady  operations  of  iwilar  service. 

Thus  the  regulations  of  Charles  Vll.,  by  establishing  the  first  standing 
army  known  in  Europe,  occasioned  an  important  revolution  in  its  affiiit» 
and  policy.  By  taking  from  the  nobles  the  sole  direction  of  the  national 
military  force,  which  had  raised  them  to  such  high  authority  and  imnort- 
an^e,  a  deep  wound  was  given  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  in  tuat  part  where 
its  power  seemed  to  be  most  complete. 

Fntnce,  by  forming  this  body  of  legular  troops  at  a  time  when  there 
was  hardly  a  squadron  or  company  kept  in  constant  pay  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  acquired  such  advantages  oyer -its  neighbours,  eitlier  m  attack 
or  defence,  dtat  self-preservation  made  it  necessaiy  (or  them  to  imitate  its 
example.  Mercenaiy  troops  were  introduced  into  all  the  considerable 
kingdoms  on  the  continent.  The?  gradually  became  the  only  military 
force  that  was  employed  or  trusted.  It  has  lone  been  the  chief  object  of 
policy  to  increase  ana  to  support  them.  It  has  long  been  the  great  aim  of 
princes  and  ministers  to  discredit  and  to  annihilate  all  other  means  of 
national  activity  or  defence. 

As  the  kings  of  France  ^ot  the  start  of  other  powers  in  establishing  a 
military  force  in  their  dominions,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  foreign 
operations  with  more  vigour,  and  to  greater  extent,  so  they  were  the  first 
who  efiectually  broke  the  feudal  aristocracy,  and  humbled  the  great  vassals 
of  the  crown,  who  b^  their  exorbitant  power  had  long  circumscribed  the 
logral  prerogative  within  very  narrow  limits,  anc^  bad  rendered  all  the 
edorts  of  the  noonarchs  of  Europe  inconsiderable.  Many  things  concurred 
to  undermine,  gradually,  the  power  of  the  feudal  aristocracy  in  Ffance. 
The  wealth  am  proper^  of  the  nobility  were  greatly  impaired  during  the 
k>ng  wars  which  the  kingdom  was  obhged  to  mamtain  with  the  Engli^. 
The  extraordinary  zeal  with  which  they  exerted  themselves  in  defence 
of  their  countiy  against  its  ancient  enemies,  exhausted  entirely  the  for- 
tunes of  some  great  families.  As  almost  eveiy  province  in  the  kingdom 
was,  in  its  turn,  the  seat  of  war,  the  lands  of  otners  were  exposed  to  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy,  were  ravaged  by  the  mercenaiy  troops  which 
their  soverekns  hired  occasionally,  but  could  not  pa^,  or  were  desolated 
with  rage  stiD  more  destructive,  by  the  peasants,  in  different  insurrections. 
At  the  same  time,  the  necessities  of  ^vemment  having  forced  their  kings 
upon  the  desperate  expedient  of  making  great  and  sudcfen  alterations  m  the 
current  coin  of  the  kingdom,  the  fines,  quit*rents,  and  other  payments  fixed 
by  ancient  custom,  sunk  much  in  value,  and  the  revenues  of  a  fief  were 
reduced  far  below  the  sum  which  it  had  once  yielded.  During  their  con- 
tests with  the  English,  in  which  a  generous  nobility  courted  eveiy  station 
where  danger  appeared,  or  honour  could  be  gained,  many  families  of  note 
became  extinct,  and  their  fiefs  were  reunited  to  the  crown.  *  Other  fjefs, 
in  a  loi^  course  of  years,  fell  to  female  heirs,  and  were  divided  among 
them ;  were  diminished  by  profuse  ddhations  to  the  church,  or  were  broken 
and  split  by  the  succession  of  remote  collateral  heirs.* 

Encouraged  by  these  manifest  sry^mptoms  of  decline  in  that  body  which 
he  wlsh<;d  to  depress,  Charles  VII.  during  the  first  interval  of  peace  with 
England,  made  seve^  efforts  towards  establishing  the  regal  prerogative  on 
the  luins  of  the  aristocracy.  But  his  obligations  to  the  nobles  were  so 
many 9  as  well  as  recent,  and  (heir  services  in  recovering  the  kingdom  so 
splendid,  as  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  with  moderation  and 
caution.    Such,  however,  was  the  authority  which  the  crown  had  acquired 

Sthe  pro^ssof  its  arms  against  the  English,  and  so  much  was  the  power 
the  nobility  diminished,  that,  without  any  opposition,  he  soon  made 
innovations  of  great  consequence  in  the  constitution.    He  not  only  estab* 

*  BoQlalnviUien  Biitoirc  de  Gooreoieinait  d«  France,  Lcttre  xiU 
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lished  that  finrnkkble  body  of  renilar  troopfly  whkh  has  been  mentioned^ 
but  he  was  the  first  mooaich  of  France,  who>  by  his  royal  edict  [A.  D. 
1440],  without  the  concurrence  of  the  State»«eBeral  of  the  kipgdoaiy  levied 
an  eztraoirdinary  subsidy  on  his  people.  He  pnvailed  likewise  with  his 
aubjecti^  to  render  several  taxes  perpetual,  which  had  fonnerly  been 
imposed  occasionally  and  exacted  auriog;  a  short  time.  By  means  of  all 
these  innovatioDs,  he  acquired  such  an  increase  of  power,  and  extended  his 
prerogative  so  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits,  that,  from  beinff  the  most 
depeiMlent  prince  who  had  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  France,  he  came  to 
posKSS^  during^  tiie  latter  years  of  his  reiga,  a  degree  of  authority  which 
none  ot  his  predecessors  had  emoyed  for  several  ages.* 

The  plan  of  humbling  the  nobuity  which  Charles  began  to  execute^  his 
son  Loios  XI.  carried  on  with  a  bolder  spirit,  and  with  greater  success. 
Louis  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  t^rrant ;  and  at  whatever  period  he 
bad  been  called  to  ascend  the  throne,  his  reien  must  have  abounded  with 
schemes  to  OTpiess  his  people,  and  to  render  his  own  power  absolute. 
Subtle,  unfeeling,  cruel ;  a  strai^ger  to  every  principle  ot  integrity,  and 
regardless  of  decency,  be  scorned  all  the  restraints  which  a  sense  of  honoar, 
or  the  desire  of  fame,  impose  even  upon  ambitious  men.  Sagacious,  at  the 
same  time,  to  discern  what  he  deemed  his  true  interest,  and  influenced  by 
that  alone,  he  was  capable  of  pursuiii|^  it  with  a  i>er8everin^  industiy,  and  oi 
adhering  to  it  with  a  mtematic  spint,  firom  which  no  object  could  divert, 
and  no  dan^r  could  deter  him. 

The  maxims  of  his  administration  were  as  profound  as  they  were  &tal 
to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  He  filled  all  the  departments  of  govern* 
ment'with  new  men,  and  often  with  persona  whom  he  called  mum  the 
lowest  as  well  as  most  despised  functions  of  life,  and  raised  at  pleasure  to 
stations  of  great  power  or  trust.  These  were  his  only  confidents,  whom 
he  consulted  in  forming  his  plans,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  execu- 
tion of  them :  while  me  nobles,  accustomed  to  be  the  companions,  the 
^LTOurites,  and  the  ministers  of  their  sovereigns,  were  treated  with  such 
studied  and  mortifying  neglect,  that  if  they  would  not  submit  to  follow 
a  couft  in  which  they  appeared  wUhout  any  shadow  of  their  ancient  power, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  to  their  castles,  where  they  remained  unem- 
ployed  and  foigotten.  Not  satisfied  with  having  rendiered  the  nobles  of 
Jess  consideration,  by  taking  out  of  their  hands  the  sole  direction  of  af&irs, 
Louis  added  insult  to  neglect ;  and  by  violating  their  most  valuable  privi- 
leges, endeavoured  to  degrade  the  order,  and  to  reduce  the  members  (^  it  to 
the  same  level  with  other  subjects.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  amone  themy 
if  so  bold  as  to  oppose  his  schemes,  or  so  unfortunate  as  to  awaken  the 
jealousy  of  his  capricious  temper,  were  persecuted  with  rigour,  from 
which  all  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  nobility  had  hitherto  been 
exemi>ted  ;  they  were  tried  fc^  judges  who  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance 
of  their  actions  ;  and  were  subject  to  torture,  or  condemned  to  an  igno* 
minious  death,  without  regard  to  tb^ir  birth  or  condition.  The  people, 
accustomed  to  see  the  hlaSd  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  shed  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner,  to  behold  them  shut  up  in  dungeons, 
and  carried  about  in  cages  of  iron,  began  to  view  the  nobility  with  less 
reverence  than  formerly,  and  looked  up  with  terror  t5  the  royal  au^onty, 
which  seemed  to  have  humbled  or  annihilated  every  other  power  in  the 
kiivdom. 

At  the  same  time,  Louts,  being  afraid  that  oppression  might  rouse  the 
nobles,  whom  the  rigour  of  his  government  had  intimidated,  or  that  self-pre- 
servation m«ht  at  la^t  teach  them  to  unite,  dexterously  scattered  among  them 
the  seeds  ofdiscord;  and  industriously  fomented  those  ancient  animo»ties 

*  HMoIra  de  France  pv  Vefky  el  Vjllaitt,  ton  xr.  331,  6cc.  389.  toui.  xvJ.  334.  VvritHonB  d9* 
to  Mourehie  Franoilw,  torn.  m.  lOa. 
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between  the  great  familieay  wUch  the  spirit  of  jealowy  mnL  emidatibD, 
natural  to  the  feudal  goremment,  had  onpna^y  kinaled  and  still  kept  alive* 
To  accomplish  this,  all  the  arts  of  nstnguef  all  the  niYslenes  ana  lefioe- 
menU  of  ms  firaiidulent  ^o^cj  were  em^Mjjed,  and  with  such  sycoesb,  thai 
at  a  juncture  which  leauiied  the  most  stienoofB  effixts,  as  wd)  as  ibtt  aoost 
pertec^  unionf  the  nDUes  never  acted,  except  dnriqg  one  short  sally  of 
lesentBient  at  the  beginoio^  of  his  reigm  either  with  vicour  or  in  concert. 

As  he  stripped  the  nobility  of  their  pnvilegesi  be  added  to  the  power 
and  pferqgative  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  have  at  cnmwand  sttch  a  body 
of  audieiB  as  miglK  be  siifiicient  to'cnish  aof  Uxce  that  his  dissffeeted 
suli^ects  could  draw  together^  he  not  only  kept  oe  foot  the  legnhr  troops 
which  his  &ther  had  raised,  but,  besides  auementing  (heir  nuinber  con* 
sideiably,  he  took  into  tils  iwy  six  thousand  Swiu,  at  that  time  the  best 
disciplined  and  most  ionnidable  in&ntiy  in  Europe.*  From  the  iealouaj 
natural  to  tyrants,  he  confided  in-  these  foreign  mercenaries,  as  the  most 
devoted  mstruments  of  oppression^  and  the  inost  faithfol  guardians  of  the 
power  whkh  he  had  uaiiped.  That  they  mieht  be  ready  to  act  on  the 
shcHtest  warning,  be,  dmiAg  the  latteryeaiaofBiB  reign,  kept  a  coondenh 
ble  body  of  them  encamped  m  one  piace.t 

Great  funds  were  requisite,  not  only  to  defray  tbe  ezpene  of  this  addi« 
tionai  eslaUisfament,  but  to  supply  the  sums  emj^oyed  in  the  various 
enterprises'  which  die  restless  activity  of  his  genius  prompted  bi«  to 
undertake.  But  the  prerogative  that  his  father  had  assumed,  of  levying 
taxes  without  the  concurrence  of  the  States^genenl,  which  he  was  carefid 
not  only  to  retain  but  to  extend,  euabled  him  to  provide  in  some  neasurt 
for  the  increasing  charges  of  govemnent 

What  his  prerogative,  enlaiged  as  it  was,  coidd  not  furnish,  his  addfress 
procured.  He  was  the  first  monarch  in  Enrope  who  discovered  the  method 
of  managing  thoes  ^at  assemblies,  in  which  the. feudal  poKcy  had  vested 
the  power  of  grantnv  subsidies  and  of  imposing  taxes.  He  first  taught 
other  princes  toe  fatal  art  of  be[|[innipg  their  attack  on  pnUic  liberty,  bj^ 
corrupting  the  source  itom  which  it  should  flow.  By  exerting  all  his 
power  and  address  in  influencine  the  election  of  representatives,  by  bribing 
or  overawing  the  members,  and l)y  various  changes  which  he  artfully  made 
JO  die  form  of  their  deliberatkHis,  Louis  acquired  such  entire  direction  of 
these  assemblies,  that,  from  befaig  the  vigilant  guardians  of  the  privilege 
and  property  of  the  people,  he  rendered  them  tamely  subservient  towards 
prxHDOtii^  the  most  odious  measures  of  his  reign.}  As  no  power  remained 
to  set  bounds  to  his  exactions,  he  not  only  continued  aB  the  taxes  imposed 
by  his  frither,  but  made  great  additkxis  to  them,  which  amounted  to  a  sum 
that  aj^ared  astonishing  to  his  conteinporaries.§ 

Nor  was  it  tiie  power  akme  or  wealthof  the  crown  that  Louis  increased ; 
he  extended  its  territories  by  acquisitions  of  various  kinds.  He  got  pos» 
sesskm  of  Roussfllon  by  purchase  ;  Provence  was  conveyed  to  him  by  the 
win  of  Charles  d'Adfou ;  and  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  he 
seized  with  a  strong  band  Burgundy  and  Artois,  which  had  belonged  to 
that  prince.  Thus^  during  the  course  of  a  single  reign^  Fmnce  was  formed 
hito  one  compact  kmgdom,  and  the  steady  unrelenting  policy  of  Louis  XI. 
not  only  suboued  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  feudal  oMsSf  but  established 
a  speaes  of  government,  scarely  less  absobte,  or  less  terrrole  than  eastern 
demytisra^ 

But  fatal  as  Us  adnuniiliaftion  was  to  te  liberties  of  Ms  suVJects,  the 

*Uem^CaaihMm,vm.U9n.  Din. Hiat de tai MOke Prtnoolse. ton. L ISSL  _  flfeBude 
eom. torn... SSL  (  Md. torn. L 136.  Chran.8ewMMMd. Mm.  Iip.n.  _^  Mem-d^GdiiB. 
ttB.La9i.  ChariwVateTteduieatptlieiinpuiitof  1.80B;0SSfraiic»;  Louto XI. lyiyd 4,7S>^. 
The  fimner  hM  la  psy  9000  eavaliy  and  ISJOO  tafkuuv.  TlM  Itttit  flopBeawd  tte  csTiHy  to 
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authority  which  he  had  acquired,  the  resources  of  ^'f'^^  ^^^^^'"|^ 
mastenaDd  his  freedom  from  restraint  in  concerting  his  plans  ^>^«*1  «J« 
S^uti^hem,  rendered  his  reign  active  and  ^^^^j^^^^^^^ 
tiated  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe ;  he  observed  the  motions  ol  an  ms 
Sbours  •  ™ei«aged,  either  is  principal,  or  as  an  auxiiaiy,  m  eveiy 
S^fjSictbnT^f^^lut^^^  were  prompt,  his  operations  vigorous; 
IS  upT^ery  emeigence  he  could  caU  forth  into  actK>n  ^e  wi^e  foro^ 
of  hisVingdonl.  From  the  era  of  his  reign,  he  kings  of  Fram^e,  no  loi^^ 
fettered  iid  circumscribed  at  home  by  a  jealous  nobili^,  *»a/^  «>^^ 
hSves  more  abroad,  have  fonned  more  ??te°«^«  «^*«^"^^,^ J?!!«? 
ooMuests,  and  have  carried  on  war  with  a  spint  and  vigour  long  unknown 

^Ir^ple  which  Louis  set  was  too  inviting  «;tj^^^^i£^»2f 
othpr  Drinces     Henry  VIL,  as  soon  as  he  was  sealed  on  the  throne  ot 
&aiS^  f^r^ed  5^^^^^^     <rf  enlarging  his  own  Pf  "^fA'^^^y  ^^^^ 
th?pow4r  of  the  pobiilty.    The  circumstances  ""t'^^JJ^i^^,  ^^t^^^^ 
to  execute  it,  werelcss  fevourable  than  those  which  induced  Charte  VU, 
SS  thesame^attempt;  and  the  spirit  with  which  he  conducted  it, 
waT^^jr  dW-erent  from  tWt  of  Louia  *[•  ^  Charies,  by  the  success  of  his 
Ti^s  St  the  English,  by  the  merit  of  having  expelled  them  out  of  so 
Sirorinces,  ha  J  establlshfid  himself  so  finSy  in  the  confidence  of  his 
Deofle,  as  encouraged  bun  to  make  bold  encroachments  on  the  ancient 
MTOtitution.    The  daring  genius  of  Louis  broke  through  eye^r  bamer, 
and  endeavoured  to  surmount  or  to  remove  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  his 
way.    But  Henry  held  the  sceptre  by  a  disputed  Utie  ;  a  popular  faction 
was  ready  every  moment  to  Uke  arms  against  him  ;  and  after  long  civil 
ware,  durii«  which  the  nobility  had  oflten  displayed  their  power  in  creating 
and  deposing  kii^,  he  felt  that  the  legal  authority  had  been  so  mudi 
relaxed,  and  that  he  entered  mto  possession  of  a  prerogative  so  much 
abridged,  as  rendered  it  necessary  to  cany  on  his  measures  deliberately, 
and  without  any  vident  exertion.    He  endeavoured  to  undermine  ttiat 
formidable  structure,  which  he  durst  ijot  attack  by  open  force.    Hid 
schemes,  though  cautious  and  slow  in  their  operation,  were  weU  concerted, 
and  productive  in  the  end  of  great  effects.    By  his  laws,  permitting  toe 
barons  to  break  the  entails  of  their  esUtes,  and  expose  them  to  sale  :  by 
his  regulations  to  prevent  the  nobility  from  keeping  in  their  service  those 
numwus  bands  ot  retainers,  which  rendered  them  formidable  and  turbu- 
lent:  by  favouriiK  the  rising  power  of  the  commons j  by  encouraging 
population,  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  by  securine  to  his  subjects,  during 
a  tong  reign,  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  which  flow  from  the  arts  ol 
peace ;  by  accustoming  them  to  an  administration  of  government,  under 
which  the  laws  were  executed  with  steadiness  and  vigour;  he  made 
imperceptibly  considerable  alteraUons  in  the  English  constitution,  and 
transmitted  to  his  successor  authority  so  extensive,  as  rendered  him  one  ot 
the  most  absolute  monarchs  in  Europe,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  and 
most  vigorous  eflR)rts.  ,  r ».    j.      j     j 

In  Spain,  the  union  of  aU  its  crowns  by  the  mamage  of  Ferdmand  wid 
Isabella ;  the  gloiy  that  they  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Granada,  which 
brought  the  odious  dominion  of  the  Moore  to  a  period ;  the  command  of 
the  great  armies  which  it  had  been  necessary  to  keep  lonp  <»  foot,  m 
order  to  accomplish  this ;  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  their  adminislratioi ; 
and  the  address  with  which  they  availed  themselves  of  every  mcident  that 
occurred  to  humble  the  nobility,  and  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  con- 
spired in  raising  these  monarchs  to  such  eminence  and  authority,  as  Miie 
of  their  predecessore  had  ever  enjoyed.  Though  several  causes,  which 
shall  be  explained  in  another  place,  prevented  tiieir  attaining  1"^  same 
powers  with  the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  preserved  «»«  "««<»* 
constitution  longer  entire  in  Spain,  their  great  abilities  suoolied  the  defeda 
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of  their  prerog^ative,  and  improved  with  such  dexterity  all  the  advantages 
which  they  possessed,  that  Ferdinand  carried  on  his  foreign  operations^ 
which  were  very  extensive,  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  effect. 

While  these  princes  were  thus  enlaigin^  tne  boundaries  of  prerogative^ 
and  taking  such  steps  towards  rendering  their  kingdoms  capable  pi*  acting 
with  union  and  force,  events  occurred,  which  called  them  forth'  to  exert 
the  new  powers  which  they  had  acquired.  These  engaged  them  in  such 
a  series  oi  enterprises  and  negotiations,  that  the  affairs  of  allthe  considerable 
nations  in  Europe  came  to  be  insensibly  interwoven  with  each  other ;  and 
a  great  political  system  was  gradually  formed,  which  grew  to  be  an  object 
of  univened  attention. 

The  first  event  which  merits  notice,  on  account  of  its  influence,  in  pro* 
ducing  this  change  in  the  state  of  Europe,  was  the  marriaire  of  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of  Suigundy. 
For  some  years  before. her  father's  death,  she  had  been  considered  as  the 
apparent  successor  to  his  ferritori^,  and  Charies  had  made  proposals  of 
marrying  her  to  several  difierent  princes,  with  a  view  of  alluring  them,  by 
that  offer,  to  favour  the  schemes  which  his  restless  ambition  was  continual^ 
forming. 

This  rendered  the  alliance  with  her  an  object  of  general  attention  ;  and 
all  the  advanta^s  of  acquiring  possession  of  her  territories,  the  most 
opulent  at  that  time,  and  the  best  cultivated  of  any  on  this  side  of  the  Alps^ 
were  perfectly  understood.  As  soon,  then,  as  the  untimely  death  of  Charies 
opened  the  succession  [A.  D.  1477,  Jan.  5],  the  eyes  of  all  the  princes  in 
Europe  were  turned  towards  Mary,  and  they  felt  themselves  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  choice  which  she  was  about  to  make  of  the  person  on  whom 
she  would  bestow  that  rich  inheritance. 

Louis  X].,  from  whose  kingdom  several  of  the  provinces  which  ste  pos- 
sessed had  been  dismembeied^  and  whose  dominions  stretched  aloi^  the 
frontiers  of  her  territories,  had  eveiy  inducement  to  court  her  alliance. 
He  had,  likewise,  a  good  title  to  expect  the  favourable  reception  of  any 
reasonable  proposition  he  should  maKe,  with  re^)ect  to  the  disposal  of  a 

Erincess,  who  was  the  vassal  of  his  crown',  and  descended  from  the  royal 
lood  of  France.  There  were  only  two  propositions,  however,  which  he 
could  make  with  propriety.  The  one  was  the  marriage  of  the  dauphin^ 
tiie  other  that  of  the  count  of  An^uleme,  a  prince  of  me  blood,  with  the 
heiress  of  Buip;undy.  By  the  former,  he  would  have  annexed  all  her 
territories  to  his  crown,  and  have  rendered  France  at  once  the  most  re- 
spectable monarchy  in  Europe.  But  the  great  dsparity  of  ages  between 
toe  two  parties,  Mary  beine[  twenty  and  the  dauphin  oi^  eight  years  old : 
the  avowed  resolution  of  the  Flemhigs,  not  to  choose  a  master  possessed 
of  such  power  as  mi^t  enable  him  to  form  schemes  dai^erous  to  their 
liberties;  together  with  their  dread  of  falling  under  the  odious  and 
oppressive  *eovemment  of  Louis,  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  executing 
this  plan  which  it  was  vain  to  think  of  surmounting.  By  the  latter,  the 
accomplishment  of  which  might  have  been  attained  with  ease,  Maiy  havii^ 
discovered  some  inclination  to  a  match  with  the  count  of  Angouleme,^ 
Louis  would  have  prevented  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Buigundy  from 
being  conveyed  to  a  rival  power,  and  in  return  for  such  a  spfendid  esta- 
blislunent  for  the  count  of  Angouleme,  he  must  have  obtained,  or  would 
have  extorted  from  him,  concessions  highly  beneficial  to  the  crown  o^ 
France.  But  Louis  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  the  intricacies  of  a 
crooked  and  insidious  policy,  that  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with  what  was 
obvious  and  simple ;  and  was  so  fond  of  artifice  and  refinement,  that  he 
came  to  consider  these  rather  as  an  ultimate  object,  than  merely  as  the 
means  of  conducting  affairs.    From  this  principle,  no  less  than  from  hit 

•  Mian,  de  Copibiet,  i.  358. 
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ODwilling^Dess  to  agpnaDdue  say  of  his  cmra  subjects*  or  firofn  his  desire  of 
oppressins;  the  house  of  Buiguixi)r»  which  be  hated,  he  neglected  the 
course  wQch  a  prince  iess  able  and  artful  would  hare  taken,  and  followed 
one  more  suited  to  his  own  gjentns. 

He  proposed  to  render  himself,  by  kme  of  aims,  master  of  those  pm* 
▼inces  which  Maiy  held  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  even  to  push  his 
conquests  into  her  other  teiritories,  while  he  amused  her  with  insisting 
contuuallyon  the  impracticable  match  with  the  dauphin.  In  prosecuting 
tbis  plan,  he  displayed  wonderful  talents  and  industiy,  and  exhibited  suca 
scenes  of  treacLerv,  falsehood,  and  cruelty,  as  are  an^zine  even  in  the 
histoiy  of  Louis  Xi*  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Charles,  he  put  his 
troops  in  motion,  and  advanced  towards  the  Netherlands.  He  comipted 
the  leading  men  in  the  provinces  of  Buigundy  and  Artois,  and  seduoed 
them  to  desert  their  sovereign.  He  got  admission  into  some  of  the  fiontier 
towns  by  bribing  the  govenxns ;  the  gates  of  others  were  opened  to  him 
in  consequence  <?  his  mtrigues  with  the  inhabitants.  He  negotiated  with 
Maiy :  and,  in  order  to  render  her  odious  to  her  aobjects,  he  betrayed  to 
them  her  most  important  secrets.  He  carried  on  a  private  conespondence 
with  the  two  mimsters  whom  she  chiefly  trusted,  and  then  communicated 
the  letters  which  he  had  received  fiom  them  to  the  states  of  Flanders,  who, 
enraged  at  their  perfdy,  brought  them  immediately  to  trial,  tortured  them 
with  extreme  cruelty,  and,  unmoved  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  their 
sovereign,  who  knew  and  approved  of  all  that  the  ministeis  had  doBe* 
they  beheaded  them  in  her  presence.* 

While  Louis,  by  this  conduct,  unworthy  of  a  great  monarch,  was 
securing  the  possession  of  Buigundy,  Artois,  and  the  towns  on  the  Somme, 
the  states  of  Flanders  carried  on  a  negotiation  with  the  Emperor  Frederic 
III.,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  their  sovereign  and  his 
son  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Austria  [A.  D.  1477].  The  illustrious  bath 
of  that  prince,  as  well  as  the  high  dignity  of  which  be  had  die  prospect, 
rendered  the  alliance  honourable  for  Maiy,  while,  fix)m  the  distance  of  bis 
hereditaiy  territories,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  revenues,  his  power  wasso 
moonsiderable,  as  did  not  excite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  Flemings. 

Thus  Louis,  by  the  caprice  of  his  temper,  and  the  excess  of  his  refine- 
Boents,  put  the  bouse  of  Austria  in  possession  of  this  noble  inheritance.  By 
this  acquisitkm,  the  foundation  of^  the  future  grandeur  of  Charies  V.  was 
laid ;  and  he  became^  master  of  those '  territories,  which  enabled  him  to 
cany  on  his  most  formidable  and  decisive  operations  against  France. 
Thus,  too.  the  same  monarch  who  first  um'ted  the  interior  force  of  Fiance 
and  established  it  oo  such  a  footing,  as  to  render  it  fonnidable  to  the  rest 
of  Europe,  contributed,  far  contraiy  to  his  intention,  to  raise  up  a  rival 
power,  which,  during  two  centuries,  has  thwarted  the  measures,  opposed 
the  arms,  and  checked  the  progress  of  his  successors. 

The  next  event  of  consequence  in  the  6fleenth  centuiy,  was  the  expe« 
didon  of  Charles  VIII.  mto  Italy  [A.  D.  1494].  This  occasioned  revolu- 
tions no  less  memOTable;  promiced  alteratk)ns,  both  in  the  military  and 
political  mtem,  which  were  more  immediately  perceived ;  roused  the 
states  of  Europe  to  bolder  efforts :  and  blended  their  affairs  and  interests 
mors  closely  together.  The  miki  administration  of  Charies,  a  weak  but 
generous  rnnce,  seems  to  have  revived  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  French 
nation,  which  the  rigid  despotism  of  Louis  XL  his  father,  had  depressed 
and  almost  extinguished.  The  ardour  for  militaiy  service,  natural  to  tiie 
French  nobility,  returned,  and  their  young  monarch  was  impatient  to  dis- 
tinguish his  reign  by  some  splendid  enterprise.  While  he  was  uncertaiu 
towards  what  quarter  he  should  turn  his  arms,  the  solicitations  and  intrigues 
of  an  Italian  politician,  no  less  infamous  on  account  of  his  crimes,  ffiau 
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cnument  for  his  ftbUhieaL  detennined  his  choice.  Ludovico  Sforza,  having* 
ibraied  the  desi^  of  deposing  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  of 
placing:  himself  on  the  ducal  tmone,  was  so  much  afraid  of  a  combination 
«f  TOltalian  powers  to  oppose  this  measure,  and  to  supjport  the  injured 
prince,  with  whom  most  ofthem  weie  connected  by  blocxi  or  alliance,  that 
ne  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  aid  of  some  able  protector.  The 
kiQg  of  France  was  tne  person  to  whom  he  applied ;  and  without  disclosing 
his  own  intentions,  be  laboured  to  prevail  with  him  to  march  into  Italy,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  ^ize  the  crown  of  Naples,  to 
which  Charles  had  pretensions  as  heir  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  The  right 
to  tiiat  kingdom  claimed  b^  the  Angevin  family,  had  been  conveyed  to 
Louis  XI.  by  Charl«fe  of  Anjou,  count  of  Maine  and  Provence.  But  that 
BM^cious  monarch,  though  lie  took  immediate  possession  of  those  territories 
of  which  Charies  was  really  master,  totally  disregarded  his  ideal  title  to  a 
kingdom,  over  which  another  prince  reigned  in  tranauillity  j  and  uniformly 
declined  involving  himself  in  the  labyrinth  of  Italian  politics.  His  son, 
more  adventurous,  or  more  inconsiderate,  embarked  eagerly  in  this  enter- 
prise ;  and  contemning  all  the  remonstrances  of  his  most  experienced  coun- 
sellors, prepared  to  carry  it  on  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

The  power  which  Charles  possessed  was  so  ?reat,  that  he  reckoned 
himself  equal  to  this  arduous  undertaking.  His  lather  had  transmitted  to 
him  such  an  ample  preroeative.  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  his 
kingdom.  He  himself  had  added  considerably  to  the  extent  of  his  do- 
minions, by  his  prudent  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Bretagne,  whidi 
lendered  him  master  of  that  province,  the  last  of  the  rreat  6efs  that 
lemained  to  be  annexed  to  the  crown.  He  soon  assembled  fofces  which 
he  thought  sufficient  ^  and  so  impatient  was  he  to  enter  on  his  career  as  a 
conqueror,  that  sacnficiiu^,  what  was  real,  lor  what  was  chimerical,  he 
testored  Roussillon  to  Ferdinand,  and  gave  up  part  of  his  father^s  acquisitions 
ui  Artois  to  Maximilian,  with  a  view  of  inducing  these  princes  not  to 
molest  France,  while  he  was  canyine  on  his  operations  in  Italy. 

But  so  diiTerent  were  the  efforts  of  the  states  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  finom  those  which  we  shall  behold  in  the  course  of  this  histoiy, 
that  tlie  army  with  which  Charies  undertook  this  great  enterprise,  did  not 
exceed  tweiuy  thousand  men.  The  train  of  artillenr,  liowever,  the  ammu- 
iMtion,  and  warlike  stores  of  every  kind  provided  (or  Its  use,  were  so  con- 
nderable,  as  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  immense  apparatus  of  modem 


war. 


• 


When  the  French  entered  Italy,  the^  met  with  nothing  able  to  resist 
them.  The  Italian  powers  haviqg  remained,  during  a  long  period,  unclis- 
turbed  by  the  invasion  of  any  foreign  enemy,  had  formed  a  system  with 
respect  to  their  affairs,  both  in  peace  and  war,  peculiar  to  themselves. 
In  order  to  adlust  the  interests,  and  balance  the  power  of  the  different 
states  into  whicn  Italy  was  divided,  they  were  engaged  in  perpetual  and 
endless  negotiations  with  eadi  other,  which  they  conducted  with  all  the 
subtle^  of  a  refining  and  deceitful  policy.  Their  contests  in  the  field, 
when  mey  had  recourse  to  arms,  were  decided  in  mock  battles,  by  innocent 
and  bloodless  victories.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  danger  which 
DOW  impended,  they  had  recourse  to  the  arts  which  they  had  studied,  and 
employed  their  utmost  skill  in  intrigue  in  order  to  avert  it.  But  this 
proving  ineffectual,  their  bands  of  effeminate  mercenaries,  the  only  militaiy 
force  that  remained  in  the  country,  being  fit  only  for  the  parade  of  service, 
were  terrified  at  the  aspect  of  real  war,  and  shrunk  at  its  approachk  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  valour  appeared  to  them  iiresistibfe.  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Rome,  opened  their  gates  as  the  French  army  advanced.  The 
jpxospect  of  this  dreadful  invasion  stmck  one  king  of  Naples  with  such 
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panic  terror^  that  he  died  (if  we  may  believe  historians)  of  the  firk^t. 
Another  abdicated  his  throne  from  the  same  pasillanimous  spirit.  A  third 
Hed  out  o(  his  dominions,  as  soon  as  the  eneooj  appeared  on  the  Neapolitan 
frontiers.  Charles,  afler  marching  thither  from  the  bottom  of  the  Alps, 
with  as  much  rapidity,  and  almost  as  little  opposition,  as  if  he  had  been 
on  a  progress  tbrougn  his  own  dominions,  took  quiet  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Naples,  and  intimidated  or  gave  law  to  every  power  in  Italy. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  an  expedition,  that  must  oe  considered  as 
the  first  great  exertion  of  those  new  powers  which  the  princes  of  Europe 
had  acquired,  and  now  began  to  exercise.  Its  effects  were  no  less  con- 
siderable, than  its  success  uid  been  astonishing.  *The  Italians,  unable  to 
resist  the  impression  of  the  enemy  who  broke  in  upon  them,  pennitted  hinEi 
to  hold  on  his  course  undisturbed.  They  quickly  perceived  that  no  single 
power,  which  they  could  rouse  to  action,  was  an  equal  match  for  a  monarch 
who  ruled  over  such  extensive  territories,  and  was  at  the  head  of  such  a 
martial  people ;  but  that  a  confederacy  might  accomplish  what  the  separate 
membera  ot  it  durst  not  attempt.  To  this  expedient,  the  only  one  that 
remained  to  deliver  or  to  preserve  them  from  the  yoke,  the^r  had  recourse. 
While  Charles  inconsiderately  wasted  his  time  at  Naples  in  festivals  and 
triumphs  on  account  of  his  past  successes,  or  was  fondly  dreamipg  of  future 
conquests  in  the  East,  to  the  empire  of  which  he  now  aspired,  they  formed 
against  him  a  powerfiil  combination  of  almost  all  the  Italian  states,  sup- 
ported by  thejsmperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  king  of  Aragon.  The 
union  of  so  many  powers,  who  suspended  or  foigot  all  their  particular 
*  animosities,  that  they  might  act  in  concert  against  an  enemy  who  had 
become  formidable  to  them  all,  awakened  Charles  from  his  thouffbtless 
security.  He  saw  now  no  prospect  of  safety  but  in  returning  to  rrance. 
An  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  assembled  by  the  allies,  was  ready 
to  obstruct  bis  march ;  and  diough  the  French,  with  a  darira;  courage, 
which  more  thap  countervaileA  thev  inferiority  in  number,  broke  through 
that  great  bod^  and  gained  a  victoir,  whioi  opened  to  their  monarch 
a  safe  passage  into  his  own  territories,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  conauests 
in  Italy  in  as  short  a  time  as  it  had  taken  to  acquire  them :  and  the 
political  system  io  that  couQtiy  resumed  the  same  appearance  as  pefore  his 
invasion. 

The  sudden  apd  decisive  effect  of  this  confederacy  seems  to  have 
instructed  the  princes  and  statesmen  of  Italy  as  much  as  the  irruption  of 
the  French  had  disconcerted  and  alarmed  them.  They  had  extended,  on 
this  occasion,  to  the  affairs  of  Europe^  the  maxims  of  that. political  science 
which  had  hitherto  been  applied  only  to  regiriate  the  operations  of  the 
petty  states  in  their  own  country.  They  had  discovered  the  method  of 
preveriting  any  monarch  fiom  rising  to  such  a  dei^ree  of  power,  as  was 
mconsistent  with  the  general  liberty ;  and  had  mamfested  me  importance 
of  attending  to  that  treat  secret  in  modem  policy,  the  preservation  of  a 
proper  distribution  of  power  among  all  the  members  of^the  system  into 
which  the  states  of  Europe  are  formed.  During  all  the  wars  of  which 
Italy  from  that  time -was  the  theatre,  and  amidst  the  hostile  operations 
which  the  iinprudence  of  Louis  XII.  and  the  ambition  of  Feroinand  of 
-^agon.  carried  on  in  that  country,  with  little  interruption,  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  that  period  at  which  the  subsequent  history 
commences,  th^  maintaining  a  proper  balance  of  power  between  the  con- 
tending parties,  became  the  great  object  of  attention  to  the  statesmen  of 
Italy.  Nor  was  the  idea  confined  to  them.  Sejf-pi«servation  taue^ht  other 
powers  to  adopt  it.  It  grew  to  be  fashionable  and  universal.  From  this 
era  we  can  trace  the  progress  of  that  intercourse  between  natioiB,  which  has 
linked  the  powers  of  Europe  so  closely  together ;  and  can  discern  the 
operations  of  that  provident  policy,  which,  during  peace,  guards  against 
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remote  and  contingent  o^ogen ;  and,  in  war,  bas  prevented  rapid  and 
destnictive  conquests. 

This  was  not  the  only  eflect  of  the  opeiations  which  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  carried  on  in  Italy.  They  contributed  to  render  ^enend  such  a 
change,  as  the  French  had  begun  to  make  in  the  state  of  their  troops ;  and 
obli^d  all  the  princes  who  appeared  on  this  new  theatre  of  action,  to  put 
the  military  force  of  their  kingdoms  on  an  establishment  similar  to  that  of 
France.  When  the  seat  of  war  came  to  be  remote  from  the  countries 
which  maintained  the  contest,  the  service  of  the  feudal  vassals  ceased  to 
be  of  any  use ;  and  the  necessity  of  employing  soldiers  regularly  trained 
to  aims,  and  kept  in  constant  pay,  came  at  once  to  be  evident.  When 
Charles  VIII.  marched  into  Italy,  his  cayaliy  was  entirely  composed  of 
those  cooopanies  of  gendarmes,  embodied  by  Charles  VII.  and  continued 
by  Louis  XL  ;  his  ii?antry  consisted  partly  of  Swiss,  hired  of  the  Cantons, 
and  partly  of  Gascons,  anned  and  disciplmed  after  the  Swiss  model.  To 
these  Louis  XII.  added  a  body  of  Genuans,  well  known  in  the  wars  of 
Italy  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Bands.  But  neither  of  these  monarchs 
made  any  account  of  the  feudal  militia,  or  ever  had  recourse  to  that 
militaiy  tarce  which  they  might  have  commanded,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient 
institutions  in  their  kiqgoom.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  they 
began  to  act  in  Italy,  employed  similar  instruments,  and  trusted  the 
execution  of  their  plans  entirely  to  mercenaiy  troops. 

This  innovatkxi  m  the  milita^  system  was  quickly  followed  by  another, 
which  the  custom  of  employing  Swiss  in  the  Italian  wars  was  tfaie  occasion 
of  introducing.  The  arras  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss  were  different  from 
those  of  other  European  nations.  During  their  lone  and  violent  struggles 
in  defence  of  their  liberties  ae ain^  the  nouse  of  Austria,  whose  armies. 
like  those  of  other  considerable  princes,  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy-aimed 
cavalry,  the  Swiss  found  that  their  poverty,  and  the  small  number  of  gen- 
tlemen residiqg  in  their  countijr,  at  that  time  .barren  and  ill  cultivated,  put 
it  out  of  their  power  to  bring  into  the  field  any  body  of  horse  capable  of 
laciiv  the  enemy.  Necessity  compelled  them  to  place  all  their  confidence 
in  iniantiT ;  ana  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  shock  of 
cavaliy,  tney gave  the  soldiers  breastplates  and  helmets  as  defensive  armour ; 
together  with  long  spears,  halberts,  and  heav^  swords,  as  weapons  of 
o&uce.  They  fimned  them  into  lai^ge  battalions  ranged  in  deep  and 
close  array,  so  that  they  could  present  on  every  side  a  formidable  front  to 
the  enemy.*  The  men  at  arms  could  make  no  impression  on  the  solid 
strength  (M  such  a  body.  It  repulsed  the  Austrians  m  all  their  attempts  to 
conquer  Swisserland.  It  broke  the  Buigundian  gendarmerie,  which 'was 
scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  France,  either  in  number  or  reputatiou ;  and 
when  mat  called  to  act  in  Italy,  it  bore  down,  by  its  irresistible  force,  eveiy 
enemy  that  atten^ted  to  oppose  it.  These  repeated  proofs  of  the  decisive 
effect  of  infantry,  exhibitea  on  such  conspicuous  occasions,  restored  that 
service  to  reputation,  and  gradually  re«established  the  opinion  which  had 
been  lon^  exploded,  of  its  superior  importance  in  the  operaticms  of  war. 
But  the  fiOTj  which  the  Swiss  had  acquired,  having  inspired  tliem  with 
such  high  iileas  of  their  own  prowess  and  consequence  as  frequently  ren- 
dered them  mutinous  and  insolent,  the  princes  who  employed  them  became 
weary  of  depending  on  the  caprice  of  foreign  mercenaries,  and  began  to 
turn  their  attentkxi  towards  the  improvement  of  their  national  infanSy. 

The  German  powers,  having  the  command  of  men,  whom  nature  has 
endowed  with  that  steady  courage  and  persevering  strength  which  forms 
them  to  be  soldiers,  soon  modelled  their  troops  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
vied  with  the  Swiss  both  in  discipline  and  valour 

The  French  monarchs,  though  more  slowly,  and  with  greater  difficulty, 
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accustomed  the  impetuous  spirit  of  their  people  to  subordinatioii  aixl 
discipline ;  and  were  at  such  pains  to  render  their  national  infantrr  respect- 
able, that  aseaify  as  the  reig^  of  Louis  Xf  I.  several  gentlemen  of  high  mnk 
had  so  hr  abandloned  their  ancient  ideas,  as  to  condescend  to  enter  into  that 
service.* 

The  Spaniards,  whose  situation  made,  it  difficult  to  employ  any  odier 
than  tiieir  national  troops  in  the  southern  parts  of  Italy,  which  was  die 
chief  scene  of  their  operatioos  in  that  countiy,  not  only  adopted  the  Swiss 
discipline,  but  improved  upon  it,  by  mingling  a  proper  number  of  soldiers, 
Armed  with  heavy  muskets,  in  their  battalions :  and  thus  formed  that  famous 
body  of  infantiy,  which  during  a  centuiy  and  a  half,  was  the  admiratitm 
imd  tenor  of  all  Europe.  Ine  Italfan  states  gradually  dimiuished  the 
number  of  their  cavaliy,  and,  in  imitation  of  tlwir  more  powerful  neigfa- 
hours,  brought  the  strenetb  of  their  armies  to  consist  in  foot  soldiers. 
From  this  period  the  nations  of  Europe  have  carried  on  war  widi  forces 
more  adapted  to  everp*  species  of  service,  more  capable  of  acting  in  every 
country,  and  better  mted  both  for  making  conquests,  and  for  preservii^ 
them. 

As  their  effi>rts  in  Italy  led  the  people  of  Europe  to  these  improvements 
in  the  art  of  war,  they  g^ve  them  likewise  the  first  idea  of  tne  expense 
widi  which  it  is  accompanied  when  extensive  or  of  long  continuance,  and 
accustomed  every  nation  to  the  burden  of  such  impositions  as  are  necessary 
for  supporting  it  While  the  feudal  policv  subsisted  in  foil  v%our,  while 
armies  were  composed  of  military  vassaJs  called  forth  to  attack  some 
nei^hbourii^  power,  and  to  perform,  in  a  short  campaign,  die  services 
which  they  owed  to  their  sovereign,  tlie  expense  of  war  was  extnemelr 
moderate.  A  small  subsidy  enabled  a  prince  to  bedn  and  to  finish  his 
greatest  militaiy  (derations.  But  when  Italy  became  Uie  theatre  on  which 
Oie  powers  of  Europe  contended  for  superiority,  the  preparations  requisite 
for  such  a  distant  expedition,  the  pay  of  armies  kept  constantly  on  foot» 
their  subsistence  in  a  foreign  country,  the  sieges  to  be  underteJceo,  and 
the  towns  to  be  defended,  swelled  the  charts  of  war  immensely,  and,  by 
creating  demands  unknown  in  less  active  times,  multiplied  taxes  in  eveiy 
kingdom.  The  progress  of  ambition,  however,  was  so  rapid,  and  princes 
extended  their  operations  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  at  first  to  establish 
funds  proportional  to  the  increase  of  expense  which  these  occasioned. 
When  Charles  VIII.  invaded  Naples,  the  sums  requisite  for  canying  on 
that  enterprise  so  far  exceeded  those  which  France  had  been  accustomed 
to  contribute  for  the  support  of  govemmeut,  that  before  he  reached  thff 
frontiers  of  Italy,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  domestic  resources, 
of  which  his  extensive  prerogative  gave  him  tlie  command,  was  at  an  end. 
As  he  durst  not  venture  to  lay  any  new  imposition  on  his  people,  oppressed 
already  with  the  weight  of  unusual  burdens ;  the  only  expedient  that 
remained  was,  to  borrow  of  the  Genoese  as  much  money  rh  might  enable 
him  to  continue  his  march.  But  he  could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  sum, 
without  consenting  to  pav  annually  the  exorbitant  interest  of  fort^-two 
liyres  for  every  hundred  that  he  received.!  We  may  observe  the  same 
disproportion  between  the  efforts  and  revenues  of  other  princes,  his  coo* 
temporaries.  Prom  this  period,  taxes  went  on  increasii^ ;  and  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  such  sums  were'  levied  in  eveiy  state,  as  woddhave 
appeared  enormous  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  and  gradually 
prepared  the  way  for  the  still  more  exorbitant  exactions  of  modem  times. 

The  last  transaction,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Charies  V.  that  merits 
attention  on  account  of  its  influence  upon  the  state  of  Europe,  is  the  league 
of  Cambra/.    To  bumble  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  to  djvide  its  terri* 

jj^*^*|*w>»»  torn.*  P-  Ift  M«i,  4a  n0anntt$t  US,  f  Mfm .d« CJoib«««, ».  vH.  c. 
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toiiM»  wat  (be  olgect  of  all  tiM  powen  who  tiaited  io  this  oonfedcncy. 
The  ciWl  constitution  of  Venice,  established  on  a  finn  basia,  had  suffered 
DO  consideiable  alteration  for  several  centuries ;  durinf^  wbicht  ^  senate 
conducted  its  affiiirs  by  maxims  of  policy  no  less  prudent  than  Tigorous, 
and  adhered  to  these  with  a  uniform  consistent  q>irit9  which  gkve  that 
oommonwealth  great  advantage  oyer  other  states,  whose  Tiewt  and 
measures  chao^ed  as  often  as  the  form  of  their  govemmenty  or  the  per- 
sons who  administered  it  By  these  unintennittra  exertions  of  wisdom 
and  yabuiv  the  Venetians  enlaiged  the  dominions  of  their  commonwealth, 
until  it  be<iame  the  most  considerable  power  in  Italy;  while  their  extensive 
commerce*  the  useful  and  curious  manu^aictures  which  they  carried  on, 
together  with  the  large  share  which  they  had  acquired  of'^the  lucrative 
coounerce  with  the  East,  rendered  Venice  the  most  opulent  state  in  Eunm. 

The  power  of  the  Venetians  was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  Italian 
neighbours.  Their  wealth  was  viewed  with  envy  by  the  greatest 
monarchs,  who  could  not  vie  with  many  of  their  private  citizens  in  the 
ma^ficence  of  their  buildings,  in  the  richness  of  their  dress  and  furniture, 
or  m  splendour  and  elegance  of  living.*  Julius  II.  whose  ambition  was 
superior,  and  his  abilities  equal  to  those  of  any  pontiff  who  ever  sat  on 
the  papal  throne,  conceived  the  idea  of  this  league  aeainst  the  Venetians, 
and  endeavqured,  b^r  applying  to  those  passions  which  I  have  mentioned, 
to  persuade  other  princes  to  join  in  it.  By  working  upon  the  fears  of  the 
Italian  powers,  aiid  upon  the  avarice  of  several  monarchs  beyond  the  Alps, 
he  induced  them,  in  concurrence  with  other  causes,  which  it  is  not  my 
piovinoe  to  explain,  to  form  one  of  the  most  powerful  confederacies  that 
Europe  had  ever  bdield,  as^inst  those  haughty  republicans. 

The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  the  pope,  were 
principals  In  the  league  of  Cambtay.  to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of 
Italy  acceded,  the  least  considerable  ot  them  hoping  for  some  diare  in  the 
spoils  of  a  state  which  they  deemed  to  be  now  devoted  to  destruction. 
The  Venetians  might  have  diverted  this  storm,  or  have  broken  its  force  ; 
but  with  a  presumptuous  rashness,  to  which  there  is  nothing  similar  In  the 
course  of  their  histoiy,  they  waited  its  approach.  The  impetuous  valour 
of  the  French  rendered  ineffectual  all  their  precautions  for  the  safety  of 
the  republic;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Ghiarraddada  ent  ely  ruined  the 
army,  on  which  they  relied  for  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towia  which 
they  held  in  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  Ferdinand  re-annexed  the  tovma 
of  which  they  had  got  possession  on  the  coast  of  Calabria,  to  his  Neapo- 
litan dominions.  Maximilian,  at  the  bead  of  a  powerful  army,  advanced 
towards  Venice  on  the  one  side.  The  French  pushed  their  conquests  on 
the  other.  The  Venetians,  surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  and  left  with« 
out  one  ally,  sunk  from  the  height  of  presumption  to  the  depths  of  despair ; 
abandoned  all  their  territories  on  the  continent ;  and  shut  themselves  up 
In  their  capital,  as  their  last  refuge,  and  the  only  place  which  they  hoped  to 
preserve. 

This  rapid  success,  however,  proved  fatal  to  the  confederacy.  The 
members  of  it,  whose  union  continued  while  they  were  engag^ed  in  seizing 
tiieir  prey,  began  to  feel  their  ancient  jealousies  and  animosities  revive,  aa 
soon  as  they  had  a  prospect  of  dividing  it.  When  the  Venetians  observed 
these  symptoms  of  distrust  and  alienation,  a  ray  of  hope  broke  in  upon 
them ;  the  spirit  natural  to  their  councils  returned  j  they  resumed  such 
wisdom  and  nrmness,  as  made  some  atonement  for  their  former  imprudence 
and  dejection :  they  recovered  part  of  the  territory  which  they  had  lost ; 
they  appeased  the  pope  and  Ferdinand  by  well-timed  concessions  in  their 
favour ;  and  at  length  dissolved  the  confederacy,  which  had  brought  their 
commonwealth  to  tbe  brink  of  ruin. 

^BeBaaioctUaapiidGoUiitiu&tnpom.   Impalal,  p.  «S9. 
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Julius,  elated  with  beholding  the  effects  of  a  leaeoe  which  he  hnoself 
had  pbnnedy  aod  imagining;  that  uothiog  was  too  arduous  for  him  to  under- 
take* GODceired  the  idea  of  expelling  eveir  foFeign  power  out  of  Ita^. 
and  beot  all  the  force  of  his  mind  towards  ezecutiif^  a  scheme  so  well 
suited  to  his  enterprising  genius.  He  directed  his  6r8t  attack  against  the 
French,  who,  on  many  accounts,  were  more  odious  to  the  Italians,  than  an^ 
of  the  foreigners  wno  had  acquired  dominion  in  their  countir.  Bj  his 
activity  and  address,  he  preyaiied  on  most  of  the  powers,  who  badjoined 
in  the  league  of  Cambray,  to  tuni  their  aims  agamst  the  kins'  of  France, 
theur  former  aUr;  and  engaged  Heniy  VIII.  who  had  lately  ascended 
the  throne  of  England,  to  favour  their  operations  by  invading  France. 
Louis  XII.  resisted  all  the  eflbrts  of  this  formidable  and  unexpected  c^ 
le;deracy  with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  oo,  durnw^ 
several  campaigns,  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picaidy,  with 
alternate  success.  Exhausted,  at  length,  by  the  variety  as  well  as  extent 
of  his  operations ;  unable  to  withstand  a  confederacy  which  brought 
against  him  superior  force,  conducted  with  wisdom  and  acivaf  with  per- 
severance ;  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  conclude  separate  treaties  of  peace 
with  his  enemies ;  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  eveiy  thing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a 
few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutchy. 

The  various  negotiations  carried  on  durine  this  busy  period,  and  the 
different  combinations  formed  among  powers  hitherto  little  conneoted  with 
each  other,  greatly  increased  that  intercourse  amoo^  the  nations  of  £uic^>e, 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  one  effect  of  the  events  in  the  fifteenth  centiOT ; 
while  the  greatness  jof  the  object  at  which  different  nations  aimed,  ttie 
distant  expeditions  which  they  undertook,  as  well  as  the  ength  and 
obs^acy  of  the  contest  in  which  they  engaged,  obliged  them  to  exert 
themselves  with  a  vigour  and  perseverance  unknown  in  the  precedisfg 
ages. 

Those  active  scenes  which  the  following  histoiy  will  exhibit,  as  well  as 
the  variety  and  importance  of  those  transactions  which  distinguish  the 
period  to  which  it  extends,  are  not  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  ambition, 
to  (he  abilities,  or  to  the  rivalship  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Francb  I.  The 
kingdoms  of  Europe  had  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  improvement  in  the 
internal  administration  of  goveminent,  and  princes  had  acquired  such  com- 
mand of  the  national  force  which  was  to  be  exerted  in  forejgjn  wars,  that 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  enlaige  the  sphere  of  their  operations,  to  mul- 
tipfy  their  claims  and  pretensions,  and  to  increase  the  vigour  of  their  efforts. 
Accordingly  the  sixteenth  century  opened  with  the  certain  prospect  of  its 
abounding  m  great  and  interesting  events. 


SECTION  in. 


View  of  the  PUideal  CotutUuiion  cf  the  principal  StaUs  m  Iktrcpet  at  the 
eommencemeni  ^iht  tixteenik  CaUury, 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  causes  and  events,  the  influence 
of  which  was  felt  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  oHitributed  either  to 
improve  internal  order  and  police  in  its  various  states,  or  to  enlarge  the 
sphere  of  their  activity,  hy  giving  them  more  entire  command  of  the  force 
with  which  foreign  operations  are  carried  on ;  nothing  farther  seems  requi- 
site for  preparing  my  readers  to  enter,  with  full  information,  upon  perusing 
the  Histoiy  of  Chanes  V.  but  to  give  a  view  of  the  political  constitution 
and  form  of  civil  government  in  each  of  the  nations  which  acted  any 
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ooDsideraLble  part  during  that  period.  For  as  the  institutions  and  events 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  dlustrate,  formed  the  ^ple  of  Europe  to 
resemble  eadh  other,  and  conducted  them  from  barbarism  to  refinement,  in 
the  same  path,  and  by  nearly  equal  steps ;  there  were  other  circumstances 
which  occasioned  a  difference  m  their  political  establishments,  and  gave 
jrise  to  those  peculiar  modes  of  government,  which  have  produced  such 
variety  in  the  character  and  genius  of  nations. 

It  is  no  leas  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  latter,  than  to  have 
ccoitemplated  the  former.  Without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
form  ami  genius  of  civil  government  in  each  state,  a  great  part  of  its  trans- 
actions must  appear  altogether  mysterious  and  inexplicable.  The  histo- 
rians of  particular  countries,  as  they  seldom  extend  their  views  farther  than 
to  'the  amusement  or  instruction  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  they 
might  presume  that  all  their  domestic  customs  and  institutions  were  per- 
fectly understood,  have  oAen  neglected  to  descend  into  such  details  with 
respect  to  these,  as  are  sufficient  to  convey  to  foreigners  full  light  and  infor- 
mation concerning  the  occurrences  which  they  relate.  £Eut  a  histonr, 
wbtch  comprehends  the  transactions  of  so  many  different  countries,  would 
be  extremely  imperfect,  without  a  previous  survey  of  the  constitution  and 
political  state  of  each.  It  is  from  his  knowledge  of  these,  that  the  reader 
must  draw  those  principles,  which  will  enable  him  to  judge  with  disoem- 
ment,  and  to  decide  with  certainty  concerning  the  conduct  of  nations. 

A  minute  detail,  however,  of  tlie  peculiar  forms  and  relations  in  eveiy 
country,  would  lead  to  deductions  ot  immeasurable  length.  To  sketch  out 
the  great  lines  which  distinguish  and  characterize  each  government,  is  all 
that  the  nature  of  my  present  work  will  admit  of,  and  aU  that  is  necessaiy 
to  illustrate  the  events  which  it  records. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  the  political  a^speci  of  Italy 
was  extremely  different  from  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe.  Instead 
of  those  extensive  monarchies,  which  occupied  me  rest  of  the  continent, 
that  delightful  country  was  parcelled  out  among  many  small  states,  each 
of  which  possessed  sovereign  and  independent  jurisdiction.  The  only 
monarchy  m  Italy  was  that  m  Naples.  The  dominion  of  the  popes  was 
of  a  peculiar  species,  to  which  there  i«  nothing  similar  either  in  ancient  or 
modem  times.  In  Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa,  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  established.  Milan  was  subject  to  sovereigns,  who  had 
assumed  no  higher  title  than  that  of  dukes. 

The  pope  was  the  first  of  these  powen  in  dignity,  and  not  the  least 
considerable  by  th^  extent  of  his  temtories.  In  the  primitive  church,  the 
jurisdiction  of  bi^ps  was  equal  and  co-ordinate.  They  derived,,perfaaps, 
some  degree  of  consideration  fiiom  the  dignity  of  the  see  in  which  they 
presided.  They  possessed,  however,  no  real  authority  or  pre-eminence, 
nut  what  they  acquired  by  superior  abilities,  or  superior  sanctity.  As 
Rome  had  so  long  been  the  seat  of  empire,  and  the  capital  of  the  world, 
its  bishops  were  on  that  account  entitled  to  respect ;  they  received  it ;  but 
during  several  ages  Aey  received,  and  even  claimed,  nothing  more.  From 
these  numble  beginnings,  they  advanced  with  such  adventurous  and  well- 
directed  ambition,  that  they  established  a  spiritual  dominion  over  the  minds 
and  sentiments  of  men,  to  which  aU  Europe  submitted  with  implicit  obe- 
dience. Then-  claim  of  universal  jurisdiction,  as  heads  of  the  church  ; 
and  their  pretensions  to  infallibility  m  their  decisions,  as  successors  of  St. 
Peter,  are  as  chimerical,  as  they  are  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  But  on  these  foundations,  the  superstition  and  credulity  of 
mankind  enabled  them  to  erect  an  amazing  superstructure.  In  all  ecclcsi- 
estical  controversies,  then*  decisions  were  received  as  the  infallible  oracles 
of  truth.  Nor  was  the  plenitude  of  their  power  confined  solely  to  what 
was  spiritual ;  they  dedironed  monarchs  ;  disposed  of  crowns ;  absolved 
subjects  from  the  obedience  due  to  their  sovereigns ;  and  laid  kingdoms 
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UKto  interdicts.  There  was  not  a  state  in  Europe  whicb  liad  not  been 
disquieted  by  their  ambition.  There  was  not  a  throne  which  they  had  not 
shaken :  nor  a  prince  who  did  not  ttcmble  at  their  power. 

Nothmi^  was  wanting  to  render  this  empire  abeolute,  and  to  establish  it 
<»  the  ruins  of  all  ctvilauthority,  but  that  tlie  popes  should  have  possessed 
euch  a  deg^ree  of  temporal  power^  as  was  sufficient  to  second  and  enion^ 
their  spiritual  decrees.  Happily  for  mankind,  at  the  time  when  their  spi- 
ritual jurisdiction  was  most  eitensiTe,  and  most  revered,  their  secular  domi- 
nion was  extremely  limited.  They  were  powerful  ponti£b>  formidable  at 
a  distance  ;  but  they  were  pet^r  princes,  without  any  considerable  domes- 
tic force.  They  bad  early  endeavoured,  indeed,  to  acquire  territoiy  by 
nrts  similar  to  those  which  they  had  employed  in  extending  their  spiritual 
jurisdiction.  Under  pretence  of  a  donation  firora  Constantino,  and  of  aho- 
Hier  from  Charlemagne  or  his  &ther  Pepin,  they  attempted  to  take  pos- 
session of  some  towns  adjacent  to  Rome.  But  these  donations  were  ficti- 
tious, and  availed  them  little.  The  benedictions,  for  which  they  were 
indebted  to  die  credulity  of  tlie  Norman  adventurers,  who  conquered 
Naples,  and  to  the  superstition  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  were  real,  and 
added  ample  domains  to  the  Holy  See. 

But  the  power  of  the  popes  did  not  increase  in  proportkn  to  the  extent 
of  tenitoiy  which  they  baa  acquired.  In  the  dominions  annexed  to  the 
Holy  See,  as  well  as  in  those  subject  to  other  princes  in  Italy,  the  sove- 
reign of  a  state  was  far  from  bavfaig  the  command  of  the  force  which  it 
contained.  During  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
powerful  nobility,  or  leaders  of  popular  (actions  in  Italy,  bad  seized  the 
goveinmentof  difierent  tovras ;  and,  after  strengthening  their  fortificationsi 
and  taking  a  body  of  mercenaries  into  pay,  they  aspired  at  independence. 
The  territory  which  the  church  had  earned  was  fined  with  petty  lords  of 
this  kind,  who  left  the  pope  hardly  the  shadow  of  domestic  authority. 

As  these  usurpations  almost  annihilated  the  papal  power  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  towns  subject  to  the  church,  the  Roman  barons  fifequendy  dk- 
pufed  the  authority  of  the  popes,  even  in  Rome  itself.  In  the  tweUlh 
centuiy,  an  opinion  began  to  be  propagated,  "^  That  as  the  function  of 
ecclesiastics  was  purely  spiritual,  they  ought  to  poesess  no  property,  and 
to  claim  no  temporal  jurisdiction ;  but,  according  to  the  laudable  examfje 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  primitive  church,  would  subsist  wholly  upon 
their  tithes,  or  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  pe<^le."*  This 
doctrine  being  addressed  to  men,  who  had  beheld  the  scandalous  man- 
ner in  which  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  the  clein^  had  prompted 
them  to  contend  for  wealth,  and  to  exercise  power,  they  listened  to  it 
vvith  fond  attention.  The  Roman  barons,  who  nad  felt  most  sensibly  the 
r%our  of  ecclesiastical  oppression,  adopted  these  sentiments  with  such 
ardour,  that  they  set  themselves  instantly  to  shake  off  the  yoke^  They 
endeavoured  to  restore  some  image  of  their  ancient  liberty,  by  revivine 
the  institution  of  the  Roman  senate  [A.  D.  1143],  in  which  they  vested 
supreme  authority;  committing  the  executive  power  sometimes  tq  one 
chief  senator,  sometimes  to  two,  and  sometimes  to  a  magistrate  dignified 
widi  the  name  of  Hie  Patridan.  The  popes  exerted  themselves  with 
vigour,  in  order  to  check  this  dangerous  encroachment  on  their  jurisdiction. 
One  of  them,  finding  all  his  endeavouis  ineffectual^  was  so  much  mortified^ 
that  extreme  grief  cut  short  his  days.  Another,  having  ventured  to  attack 
the  senators  at  the  bead  of  some  armed  men,  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
iiay.t  During  a  considerable  period,  the  power  of  the  popes,  before 
which  the  greatest  monarchs  in  Europe  trembled,  was  circumscnbed  witUn 
such  nairow  limits  in  their  own  capital,  that  they  dur^t  hardly  exert  any 
act  of  authority,  widiout  the  permissKMi  and  concurrence  of  the  senate. 

37.  SI.  U.4eQefltrM.lfM.c97.   Vonaori  AniuUI (fBalto, voL Ix.  99a  104.  ^ 
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Encroachments  were  made  upon  tlw  papal  sovereigntyt  not  only  bj  the 
tBmpations  of  the  Roman  nobOitj^  but  by  me  mutmous  spirit  of  the  people. 
Duni^  aeTenty  yean  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  the  popes  filed  their  rest- 
dence  at  Arignon.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  accustomed  to  consider 
thraisel^'es  as  the  descendants  of  the  |)eople  who  had  conquered  the  world, 
and  had  ffiven  laws  to  it,  were  too  higli-spirited  to  submit  with  patience 
to  the  debated  authori^  of  those  persons  to  whom  the  popes  committed 
the  government  of  the  city.  On  many  occasions,  they  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  pafml  mandat^  and  on  the  slie:htest  appearance  of  inacwatioo 
or  oppfession,  they  were  ready  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  own  hnmu- 
nities.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  being  instigated 
by  Nicolas  Rienzoy  a  man  of  low  birth  aid  a  seditious  spirit,  but  of  pc^fWH 
hir  eloquence,  and  an  enterprising  ambition,  they  drove  all  the  nobHi^  out 
of  the  city,  established  a  democraticai  form  of  government,  elected  Rienzo 
tribune  dt  the  people^  and  invested  him  with  extensive  authoritv.  But 
though  the  frantic  proceedings  of  the  tribune  soon  overturned  this  new 
srjrstem ;  though  the  government  of  Rome  was  reinstated  in  its  ancient 
form ;  yet  eveiy  fresh  attack  contributed  to  weaken  the  papal  jurisdiction : 
aAd  the  turbulence  of  the  people  concurred  with  the  spirit  of  independence 
among  the  nobility,  in  circumscribing  it  more  and  more.*  Gregoiy  VII. 
and  other  domineering  pootifl&,  accomplished  those  great  things  which 
lendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  emperors  with  whom  they  contended, 
not  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  or  by  the  extent  of  their  power,  but  by  the 
dread  of  their  spiritual  censures,  and  by  the  effect  of  their  intrigues,  which 
excited  rivals,  and  called  forth  enemies  against  every  prince  whom  they 
wisbed  lo  depress  or  to  destroy. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  popes,  not  only  to  hnmble  those 
usurpers,  who  lorded  it  over  tlM»  cities  in  the  ecclesiastical  stale,  but  to 
break  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Roman  people.  These  were  long  unsuc« 
cessfol.  But  at  last*  Alexander  VI.,  with  a  poller  no  less  artful  than  flagi* 
tious,  subdued  and  extirpated  most  of  the  ^at  Koman  barons,  and  ren^ 
dered  the  popes  masters  of  their  own  dominions.  The  enterprisihg  ambi- 
tion of  Junus  II.  added  conquests  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  the  patri* 
mony  of  St«  Peter.  Thus  the  popes,  by  degrees,  became .  powerful  tem* 
ponu  princes.  Their  territories,  m  the  age  of  Charies  V.,  were  of  greatev 
extent  than  at  present ;  their  country  seems  to  have  t>een  better  cultivated 
as  well  as  more  populous ;  and  as  tfeiey  drew  laige  contributions  from  eveiy 
part  of  Europe,  their  revenues  far  exceeded  those  of  the  neighbouring 
powers,  and  rradered  them  capable  of  more  sudden  and  vigorous  efforts. 

The  genius  of  the  papal  p>vernment,  however,  was  better  adapted  to* 
the  exercise  of  spiritual  dominioo,  than  of  temporal  power.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  all  its  maxims  were  steady  and  invariable.  Eveiy  new 
pontiff  adopted  the  plan  of  his  predecessor.  By  education  and  habits 
ecclesiastics  were  sd  formed,  that  the  character  of  the  individual  was  sunk 
in  that  of  the  profession ;  and  the  passions  of  the  man  were  sacrificed  to 
the  interest  and  honour  of  the  order.  The  hands  which  held  the  reins  of 
administration  might  change ;  but  the  spirit  which  conducted  them  waa 
always  the  same.  While  the  measures  of  other  governments  fluctuated,^ 
and  me  objects  at  which  they  aimed  varied,  the  church  kept  one  end  in 
view ;  ana  to  this  unrelaxing  constancy  of  pursuit,  it  was  indebted  for  its 
success  in  the  boklest  attempts  ever  made  by  human  ambition. 

But  in  ^ir  civil  administration,  the  popes  followed  no  such  uniform  or 
eonsistent  plan.  There,  as  in  other  governments,  the  character,  the  passions, 
and  the  intnest  of  the  person  who  had  the  supreme  direction  oT  afiairs, 
occasiooed  a  variation  both  mol^ects  and  measures.  As  few  prelates  reached 

*Bkfb^tn  FtaNOltet  4»  Gknr.  VUluL  lib.  jA.  e.  89. 104.  sp.  Hunt  BaifCBfnm  UtL  vol. 
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tfie  tmninit  of  ecclesiastical  dignty  until  tfaey  were  far  advanced  in  lifey  a 
change  of  masteis  was  nK»e  fieqiient  in  the  psmal  dominions  than  in  other 
states,  and  the  political  system  was»  of  coune,  less  stable  and  peimaneat. 
**  !  was  eager  to  make  the  most  of  the  short  period,  duting  which 

lize  his 


be  had  the  prospect  of  enjoying  powers  in  order  to  aggrandize  his  own 
family,  and  to  attain  his  private  ends  r  and  it  was  often  m  first  business  of 
his  successor  to  undo  all  that  he  had  done»  and  to  ov^rtuni  what  he  had 
esUblished. 

As  eodesbstics  were  trained  to  pacific  aite»  and  etriy  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  polii^  by  which  the  court  of  Rome  extended  or  sup- 
ported its  spiritual  dommion,  the  popes  in  the  conduct  of  their  temponl 
affiun  were  apt  to  follow  the  same  maxims,  and  in  all  their  measures  were 
more  ready  to  employ  the  refinements  of  intrigue,  than  the  force  of  arms. 
It  was  in  me  papal  court  that  address  and  subtle^  in  negotiation  became 
a  science ;  and  durii^  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  Rome  was  considevBd  as  die 
school  in  which  it  mi^t  be  best  acquired. 

As  the  deconim  of  their  ecclesiastical  character  prevented  the  popes 
from  placing  tlwmselves  at  the  bead  of  dietr  aimies,  or  fiom  taking  the 
command  in  person  of  the  military  force  in  their  dominions,  they  were 
afraid  to  arm  their  subjects ;  and  in  all  dieir  operations,  whether  oflSensive 
or  defensive,  they  tnisted  entirely  to  meroenaiy  troops. 

As  their  power  and  dominions  could  not  descend  to  their  posteri^,  die 
popes  were  less  solicitous  than  other  princes  to  form  or  to  encourage  scnemes 
of  public  utilib^  and  improvement.  Their  tenure  was  only  tor  a  short 
life ;  present  advantage  was  what  tbey  chiefly  studied ;  to  squeeze  and  to 
amass,  rather  than  to  meliorate,  was  their  object  They  erected,  peiiiaps, 
some  woik  of  ostentation,  to  remain  as  a  monument  of  their  pontificate  ; 
they  found  it  necessaiy  at  some  times,  to  establish  usefiil  institutions,  in 
order  to  soothe  and  silence  the  turbulent  populace  of  Rome ;  but  plans  of 
general  benefit  to  their  subjects,  fi:amed  with  a  view  to^turity,  ^  ere  rarely 
objects  of  attention  in  the  papal  policy.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was 
worn  governed  than  any  part  of  £urope ;  and  though  a  generous  pontiff 
might  suspend  for  a  little,  or  counteract  the  effects  of  those  vices  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  administration  of  ecclesiastics ;  the  disease  not  only 
remained  without  remedy,  but  has  gone  on  increasing  from  age  to  age ; 
and  the  decline  of  the  state  has  kept  pace  with  its  progress. 

One  circumstance,  farther,  concerning  the  papal  government,  is  so  sin- 
gular, as  to  merit  attention.  As  the  spiritual  supremacy  and  tempcxal 
power  were  united  in  one  person,  and  uniformly  aided  each  o^er  in  their 
operations,  they  became  so  blended  together,  that  it  was  difiicult  to 
separate  them,  even  in  imagination.  The  potentates,  who  found  it  neces- 
sary to  oppose  the  measures  which  the  popes  pursued  as  temporal  princes, 
could  not  easily  divest  themselves  of  the  reverence  which  tney  imagined 
to  be  due  to  them  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  they  could  be  brought  to  a  rupture  with  the  head 
of  the  church ;  they  were  unwilling  to  push  their  operations  against  him 
to  extremity ;  they  listened  ea^rly  to  die  first  overtures  of  accommodatiooy 
and  were  anxious  to  procure  it  almost  upon  any  terms.  Theb  conscious- 
ness of  this  encouraged  the  enterprising  pontiffs  who  filled  the  papal  throne 
about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  to  euKage  in  schemes 
seemingly  the  most  extravagant.  They  trusted,  that  if  their  tempcHal 
power  was  not  sufficient  to  cany  them  UiroiKh  with  success,  the  respect 
paid  to  their  spiritual  dignity  would  enable  mem  to  extricate  themselvea 
with  facility  and  with  honour.*    But  when  popes  came  to  take  part  more 

*  The  mumcr  in  which  Lonb  XII.  of  France  undertook  and  curled  on  war  acainet  Jnliua  IT. 
femarhaUv  Uhiatratet  Uila ofaeervatfcm.  Looii  eolemnly  cooulted  Uie  deny  of  France,  wbetber  it 
waa  lawAil  lo  take  arma  agalaat  a  pope  who  had  wantonly  kindled  war  in  Eorope,  and  wboin  nei- 
th«  UMlMthoT  tnailefl,  nor  gratitude  for  ftTouia  recdved,  nor  the  deoorom  oC  mi  dnrader  conM 
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ftmmtif  in  tiie  contests  among  princes,  and  to  eDga|[e  as  principals  or 
awmiaries  in  eyeiry  war  kindled  in  Europe,  this  veneration  for  their  sacred 
character  began  to  abate ;  and  8trikin|f  instances  will  occur  in  the  followiiy 
history  of  its  benig  almost  totally  eztuict 

Of  all  the  Italian  powers,  the  republic  of  Venice,  next  to  the  papal  see, 
was  most  connected  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  rise  of  that  com* 
nioDwealth,  during  the  inroads  of  the  Huns  in  the  fifth  centunr ;  the 
singular  situation  of  its  capital  in  the  small  isles  of  the  Adriatic  guif ;  and 
the  more  singular  form  of  its  dvil  constitution,  are  generally  known.  If 
we  view  the  Venetian  govemm^  as  calculated  for  the  order  of  nobles 
alone,  its  institutions  may  be  pronounced  excellent  ^  the  deliberatire,  l^gis- 
latire,  and  executive  powers,  are  so  admirably  distributed  and  adjusted, 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom.  But  if 
we  consider  it  as  formed  for  a  numerous  body  of  people  sulgect  to  its 
jurisdiction,  it  will  appear  a  rigid  and  partial  aristocracy,  which  lodges 
aH  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  community,  while  it 
demdes  and  oppresses  the  rest 

The  spirit  of  government  in  a  commonwealth  of  this  species,  was,  of 
course,  tunid  and  jealous.  The  Venetian  nobles  distrusted  their  own  sub- 
jects, and  were  airaid  of  allowing  them  the  use  of  arms.  They  encouraged 
amooff  them  the  arts  of  industiy  and  commerce  ;  thev  employed  them  in 
manuTactures  and  in  navigation,  but  never  admitted  tnem  mto  the  troops, 
which  the  state  kept  in  its  pay.  The  military  force  of  the  republic  con- 
sisted entirely  of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  command  of  these  was  never 
trusted  to  noble  Venetians,  lest  they  should  acquire  such  influence  over 
the  army,  as  might  endanger  the  public  liberty ;  or  become  accustomed  to 
the  exercise  of  such  power,  as  would  make  them  unwilline  to  return  to  the 
condition  of  private  citizens.  A  soldier  of  fortune  was  pfeced  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  to  obtain  that  honour,  was  the 
ereat  object  of  the  Italian  CondoUieth  or  leaders  of  bands,  who  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  made  a  trade  of  war,  and  raised  and  hired 
out  soldiers  to  diflerent  states.  But  the  same  suspicious  policy,  which 
induced  the  Venetians  to  employ  these  adventurers,  prevented  their  placing 
entire  confidence  in  them.  Two  noblemen,  appointed  by  the  senate,  ac- 
companied their  army,  when  it  took  the  field,  with  the  appellation  of  Pro- 
vedUoriy  and,  like  the  field-deputies  of  the  Dutch  republic  in  latter  times, 
observed  all  the  motions  of  tte  general,  and  checked  and  controlled  him 
in  all  his  operatkNis. 

A  commonwealth  with  such  civil  and  military  institutions,  was  not 
formed  to  make  conquests.  While  its  subjects  were  disahned,  and  its 
nobles  excluded  fix>m  militaiy  command,  it  carried  on  its  warlike  enter- 
prises with  ffreat  disadvantage.  This  ought  to  have  taught  the  Venetians 
to  rest  satisfied  with  making  self-preservation  and  the  enjoyment  of  do- 
mestic security,  the  objects  of  their  policy.  But  republics  are  apt  to  be 
seduced  by  the  spirit  of  ambition,  as  well  as  kii^.  \¥hcn  the  Venetians 
so  far  forgot  the  mterior  defects  in  their  government  as  to  aim  at  extensive 
conquest^  the  fatal  blow,  which  they  received  in  the  war  excited  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  convinced  them  of  the  imprudence  and  danger  of 
makiiig  violent  efltorts,  in  oppositkin  to  the  genius  and  tendency  of  their 
constitution. 

nrtndn  fhun  die  moit  Tiotent  actknis  to  which  the  loat  of  power  prompn  uobitknui  unasm. 
Thoocb  Ui  eieis7  ratliorked  the  war.  yet  Anae  of  Bretagnef  hfi  queen,  eBteitatned  scnipfei  witb 
KgBrdtodielAwfulneMof  it.  The  Kbiig  himidf,  fhHa  eome  Mpeikltkni  of  the  nme  kind,  euTied 
it  en  tainOf:  and,  npon  erery  freih  advantage,  renewed  hie  proporitions  of  peace.  Hexeray,  HieL 
da  Prance.  Ibl.  edk  1685,  torn.  i.SSS.    lahallprodaceanodierproof  of  Urie reverence  for  tfie  papal 

... . /        ^  .  Hi,  the  meet  »egaoioue,perhapB,  of  aU  modem  Wetoriane, 

ambition  of  the  popei,  lepieeents  the  death  of  MkUaa.  a 
uring  the  rieae  of  Naplee.  as  a  punishment  Inflicted  on  Mm  by 

joppoeed  ttie  Mttiag  of  Oament  VH.  at  Ubarty.   GuUs.  EUeioria 

d*It«Ila.    €taiWT.lMfi.T0LU.Nb.l8:p.4e7. 
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It  is  not,  hovreWy  by  its  mflitaiy^  but  by  its  naval  and  commeicial  power, 
fliat  the  importance  of  the  Venetian  commonwealth  must  be  e^mated.  The 
latter  constitutkl  the  real  force  and  nerves  of  the  state.  The  jealou^  of 
soverarnent  did  not  extend  to  this  department.  Notbn^  was  apjDrehended 
nom  this  quarter^  that  couid  prove  formidable  to  libertv.  The  «snate 
encouraged  the  nobles  to  trade,  and  to  serve  on  board  tne  fleet.  The^ 
became  merchants  and  admirals.  They  uicreased  the  wealth  of  their 
country  by  their  industiy.  They  added  to  its  dominions^  by  the  valour 
with  which  they  conducted  its  naval  armaments. 

Commerce  was  an  mexbaustible  source  of  opulence  to  the  Venetians. 
All  the  nations  in  £ur(^  depended  upon  thero^  not  only  for  the  commo« 
dtties  of  the  East,  but  fcr  various  manufactures  fabricated  by  them  alone^ 
or  finished  with  a  dexterity  and  elegance  unknown  in  other  countries. 
From  this  extensive  comnierce,  the  state  derived  such  munense  supplies^ 
as  concealed  those  vices  in  its  constitution  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and 
enabled  it  to  keep  on  foot  such  armies,  as  were  not  only  an  overmatch  for 
the  force  which  any  of  its  neighbours  could  bring  into  the  field,  but  were 
sufficient  to  contend^  for  some  time,  with  the  powerful  monaichs  beyond 
the  Alps.  During  its  struggles  with  the  princes  united  gainst  it  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  the  republic  levied  sums  which,  even  in  the  present 
age,  would  be  deemed  considerable ;  and  while  the  king  of  France  paid 
the  exorbitant  interest  which  I  have  mentioned  for  the  money  advanced  lo 
him,  and  the  emperor,  ea^er  to  borrow,  but  destitute  of  crecut,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  AiaxtmUum  the  MoneyUssy  the  Venetians  raised  whatever 
sums  they  pleased,  at  the  moderate  premium  of  five  in  the  hundred.* 

The  constitution  of  Florence  was  perfectly  the  reverse  of  the  Venetian. 
It  partodc  as  much  of  democratical  turbulence  and  licentiousness,  as  the 
other  of  aristocratical  rigour.  Fforence,  however,  was  a  commereial,  not 
a  militaiy  democracy.  The  nature  of  its  institutions  was  favourable  to 
commerce,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  was  turned  towards  it.  The  vast 
wealth  which  the  family  of  Medici  had  ap^uired  by  trade,  together  with 
the  magnificence,  the  generosity,  and  the  virtue  of  the  first  Cosmo,  save 
him  such  an  ascendant  over  tbe  affections  as  well  as  the  councils  of  his 
countiymen,  that  though  the  forms  of  popular  government  were  preserved, 
though  the  various  departments  of  administration  were  filled  by  magistrates 
dbtii^uished  by  the  ancient  names,  and  elected  in  the  usual  manner,  he 
was  m  reality  the  bead  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  in  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen,  he  possessed  supreme  authori^.  Cosmo  transmitted  a 
considerable  degree  of  diis  power  to  his  descendants ;  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  political  state  of  Florence  was 
extremeff  singular.  The  appearance  of  republican  government  subsisted, 
the  people  were  passionately  attached  to  it,  and  on  some  occasions  con- 
tended warmly  for  their  privileges,  and  yet  they  permitted  a  single  family 
to  assume  the  direction  of  their  affairs,  almost  as  absolutely  as  if  it  had  been 
fonni^ly  invested  with  sovereign  power.  The  jealousy  of  the  Medici 
ccnficurred  with  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  Florentines,  in  putting  the 
military  force  of  the  republic  upon  the  same  footing  with  that  of  the  other 
Italian  states.  The  troops,  which  the  Florentines  emplcnred  in  their  wars, 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  mercenary  soldiers,  furnished  by  the  Cond^Mierit 
or  leaders  of  bands,  whom  they  took  into  their  pay. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Sicily  was  annexed,  the  feudal  government  were  estabhshed  in  the  same 
form,  and  with  the  same  defects,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Eurc^.  The 
frequent  and  violent  revolutions  which  happened  in  that  monarchy  had 
considerably  increased  these  defects,  and  rendered  them  mote  kitolemble« 

*mf^^^^^f^*CaBOi^faY,^hLrAlltio^Bm  fib. v.  Sanif Btoiia qivB TcHeziun. 
lib.  viU.  c.  16.  p.  SDl,  kc. 
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The  succession  to  the  crown  of  Naples  had  been  so  often  intetropted  or 
altered,  and  so  many  princes  of  Ibreifn  blood  had»  at  different  periodi, 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne,  that  the  Neapolitan  nobility  had  lost,  in 
a  great  measure*  that  attachment  to  the  family  of  their  sovereigns,  as  well 
as  that  reverence  for  iheir  persons,  which,  in  o^er  feudal  kingdoms,  con* 
tributed  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  the  barons  upon  the 
ragral  prerpgatlve  and  power.  At  the  same  time,  the  different  pretenden 
to  the  crown,  beSog  obliged  to  court  the  barons  who  adhered  to  them,  and 
on  whose  support  they  depended  for  the  success  of  their  claims,  thej 
aumented  their  privileges  by  liberal  coocessionsf  and  connived  at  their 
boldest  usurpations.  Even  when  seated  on  the  throne,  it  was  dangeroot 
ibr  a  prince,  who  held  his  sceptre  by  a  disputed  title,  to  venture  on  any  step 
towanis  extending  his  own  power,  or  circumscribing  that  of  the  nobtes. 

From  all  these  causes,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  was  the  most  turbulent  of 
any  in  Eurojpe,  and  the  authorit][  <m  its  monarchs  the  least  extensive.  Though 
F«pdinand  i.  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year  1468,  attempted  to  break  £e 
power  of  the  aristocracy:  though  his  son  Alpfaonso,  that  he  might  crush  it 
at  once  by  cutting  off  the  leaden  of  gM^^test  reputation  and  iniuence  amonc 
the  Neapolitan  barons,  ventured  to  commit  one  of  the  most  perfidious  and 
crael  actions  recorded  in  histonr  [A.  D.  14871 ;  the  order  of  nobles  was 
nevertheless  more  exasperated  than  humbled  by  their  measures.*  Th6 
resentment  which  these  outrages  excited  was  so  violent,  and  the  power  of 
the  maiecontent  nobles  was  stili  so  formidable,  that  to  these  may  be 
ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Charles  VlIL 
conquered  the  l^mgdom  of  Naples.1 

The  event  that  gave  rise  to  the  violent  contests  conceiniQg  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  brought  so  many  calamities  upon 
these  kingdoms,  happened  in  the  thirteenth  centuir  [A.  D.  1254].  U^ 
the  death  of  the  EmpenHr  Frederick  II.  Manfred,  nis  natural  son,  asptnng 
to  the  Neapolitan  throne,  murdered  his  brother  the  emperor  Conrad  (if  ^we 
may  believe  contemporary  historians,^  and  by  that  crime  obtained  po6« 
sesfiioD  of  it.:t  The  popes,  from  their  hnplacable  enmity  to  the  house  of 
Suafoia^  not  only  refusea  to  recognise  Manfred's  tide,  but  endeavoured  to 
excite  aninst  nim  some  rival  capable  of  wresting  the  sceptre  out  of  hit 
hand.  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  St.  Louis  kmg  of  France, 
undertook  this;  and  be  received  £rom  the  popes  the  investiture  of  the 
kii^gdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily  as  a  fief  held  ot  the  holy  see.  The  count  of 
Amou's  efibrts  were  crovmed  with  success ;  Manfred  fell  in  batde :  and  he 
look  poflsesskn  of  the  vacant  throne.  But  soon  dler,  Charles  sullied  the 
gkny  which  he  had  acquired^  by  the  injustice  and  cruelty  with  which  he 
put  to  death,  by  the  hands  of  the  executkmer,  Conradin,  the  last  prince  of 
the  house  of  Suabia,  and  the  riffhtfiil  heir  of  the  Neapolitan  crown.  That 
gallant  young  prince  asserted  nis  title,  to  the  last,  with  a  courage  worthy 
of  a  better  £aite.  On  the  scaffokly  he  declared  Peter,  at  that  time  prince, 
and  soon  after  king  of  Axa^on,  who  had  married  Manfred's  only  daughter, 
his  heir;  and  throwing  his  glove  among  the  people,  he  entreated  Siat  it 
might  be  carried  to  Peter,  as  the  symbol  l^  which  he  conveyed  all  hia 
rights  to  huii.6  The  desire  of  avenging  the  insult  offered  to  royalty,  by 
the  deadi  of  Conradin,  concurred  with  his  own  ambition,  in  prompting 
Peter  to  take  aims  in  support  of  the  title  which  he  had  acquired.  From 
that  period,  during  almost  two  centuries,  the  houses  of  Aragon  and  Anjou 
contended  for  the  crown  of  Naples.  Amidst  a  succession  of  revolutions 
more  rapid,  as  well  as  of  crimes  more  atrocious,  than  what  occur  in  the 
histoiy  of  almost  any  other  kingdom,  monarehs,  sometimes  of  the  Ara- 
goneae  line,  and  sometimes  of  the  Ai^evin,  were  seated  on  the  throne.    At 
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]eng:th  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Aragon  [A.  D.  1434]  obtained  such  krm 
possession  of  this  long  disputed  inheritance^  that  they  transmitted  it  quietlj 
to  a  bastard  branch  of  their  family.* 

The  race  of  the  Angevin  kingSy  however,  was  not  extinct,  nor  had  they 
relinquished  their  title  to  the  Neapolitan  crown.  The  count  of  Maine  and 
Provence,  the  heir  of  this  family,  conveyed  all  his  rights  and  pretensioDS  to 
Louis  XI.  and  to  his  successors  [A.  D.  1494],  Charles  VIIL,  as  I  have 
already  related,  crowed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order 
to  prosecute  his  claim  with  a  degree  of  vigour  far  superior  to  that  which 
the  princes  from  whom  he  derived  it  had  teen  capable  of  exertmg.  The 
rapid  progress  of  hi&  arms  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  short  time  during  which 
he  eigoyed  the  fniils  of  his  success,  have  already  been  mentioned,  and  are 
well  known.  Frederick,  the  heir  of  the  illegitimate  branch  of  the  An* 
ffoneae  family,  soon  recovered  the  throne  of  which  Charles  had  dispossessed 
him.  Louis  AIL  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  united  against  this  prinee, 
whom  both,  thoueh  for  different  reasons,  considered  as  a  usurper,  and 
agreed  to  divide  his  dominions  between  them  [A.  D.  l^lj-  Frederick, 
unable  to  resist  the  combined  monarahs,  each  of  whom  was  far  his  superior 
Ita  power,  resigned  bis  sceptre.  Louis  and  Ferdinand,  though  they  had 
concurred  in  makii^  the  conquest*  difiered  abou)  the  division  of  it ;  and 
from  allies  became  enemies.  But  Gonsalvo  de  CcHxlova,  partly  by  the  exer- 
tion of  such  militaiy  talents  as  gave  him  a  ^ust  title  to  the  appellation  of 
the  Chrtat  CapUUth  which  the  Spanish  historians  have  bestowed  upon  him ; 
and  partly  by  such  shameless  and  frequent  violations  of  the  most  solemn 
engagements,  as  leave  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory;  stripped  the 
French  of  all  that  thejr  possessed  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  secured 
the  peaceable  possession  of  them  to  his  master.  These,  together  with  his 
other  kiqgdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  to  bis  grandson  Charies  V.  whose 
right  to  possess  them,  if  not  altogether  uncontrovertible,  seems,  at  least,  to 
be  as  well  founded,  as  that  which  the  kings  of  France  set  up  in  opposition 
to  it.t 

There  is  nothing  in  the  political  constitutiofa  or  interior  government  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  so  remariuble,  as  to  require  a  particular  explanation. 
But  as  the  right  of  succession  to  that  fertile  province  was  the  cause  cm*  the 
pretext  of  almost  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Italy  during  the  reign  of  Charies 
V.  it  is  necessary  to  trace  these  disputes  to  their  source,  and  to  inquire  into 
the  pretensions  of  (he  various  competitors. 

Durinr  the  long  and  fierce  contests  excited  in  Italy  by  the  violence  of 
llie  Guelt  and  Ghibelline  factions,  the  family  of  Visconti  rose  to  mat  emi- 
nence  among  their  fellow- citizens  oCMilan.  As  the  Visconti  had  adhered 
uniformly  to  the  Ghibelline  or  Imperial  interest,  they,  by  wajr  of  recom- 
pense, received,  from  one  emperor,  the  dignity  of  perpetual  vicars  of  the 
empire  in  Italy!  [A.  D.  1364]:  they  were  created,  by  another,  dukes  of 
Milan  [A.  D.  1395] ;  and,  together  with  that  title,  the  possession  of  the  city 
and  its  territories  was  bestowed  upon  them  as  an  hereditary  fief.&K  John, 
king  of  France,  among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  which  the 
calamities  of  his  reign  obliged  him  to  employ,  condescended  to  give  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  John  Galeazzo  Visconti,  the  first  duke  of 
Milaik  fiom  whom  he  had  received  considerable  sums.  Valentine  Visconti, 
one  of  the  children  of  this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis,  duke  of 
Orleaos,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI.  In  their  marriage-contract,  which 
the  Pope  confirmed,  it  was  stipulated  that,  upon  failure  of  heirs  male  in  the 
family  of  Visconti,  the  dutchy  of  Milan  should  descend  to  the  posterity  of 
Valentine  and  the  duke  of  Orleans.    That  event  took  place.    In  the  year 

*  6ininom,boek  zzvl.  ch.  8.  f  DToittd«a  Bote  do  France  su  Rofaume  de  Sidle.  Mem.  de 
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1447,  Philip  Mariai  the  last  prince  of  the  ducal  famiiy  of  Visconti,  died. 
Vaiious  competitors  claimed  the  succession.  Cbarlea,  duke  of  Orleans* 
pleaded  his  right  to  ft,  lounded  on  the  marria^  contract  of  his  mother 
Valentine  Viscooti.  Alfonso  king^  of  Naples  claimed  it  in  consequence  of 
a  will  made  by  Philip  Maria  in  bis  favour.  The  emperor  contended  thaty 
upon  the  extinction  of  male  issue  in  the  family  of  V  iscontif  the  fief  returned 
to  the  superior  lojrd)  and  ouefat  to  be  re-annexed  to  the  Empire.  The  peo* 
pie  of  Muan,  smitten  with  &e  love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed 
amone  the  Italian  states,  dedaied  against  the  dominion  of  any  master,  and 
established  a  republican  fonn  of  goveniment. 

But  durinfi^  the  struggle  among  so  many  competiton^  the  pike  ibr  which 
they  contended  was  seized  by  one  from  whom  none  of  them  apfMehended 
any  daiiger.  Francis  Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuczo  Slorza,  whom 
his  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated  from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eminent  and  poweiful  of  the  Italian  CbtufoOtm,  havii^ 
succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  command  of  the  adventurers  who  followed  h» 
standard,  had  married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  <^  Milan.  Upon 
this  dbuidow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy,  which 
be  supported  with  suctf  talents  and  valour,  as  placed  him  at  last  on  the  ducal 
throne.  The  virtues,  as  well  as  abilities,  with  which  he  jgovemed,  induciqg^ 
his  subjects  to  fbiget  the  defects  in  his  title,  he  transmitted  his  dominions 
quietly  to  bis  son ;  from  whom  they  descended  to  his  grandson.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  mnd-uncle  Ludovico,  sumamed  the  Moor,  who  took 
possession  of  the  aotchy  \  and  his  right  to  it  was  confirmed  by  the  investt* 
ture  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  in  the  year  1494.* 

Louis  XL,  who  took  pleasure  indepressingthe  princes  of  the  bkxxl,  and 
who  admired  the  political  abilities  of  Francis  Storza,  would  not  permit 
the  duke  of  Orieans  to  take  any  step  in  prosecution  of  his  right  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.  Ludovico  the  Moor  kept  up  such  a  dose  connection 
with  Charles  VIII.  that,  daring  the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  the  claim  of 
the  finmily  of  Orieans  continued  to  Tie  dormant.  But  when  the  crown  of 
France  devolved  on  Louis  XII.  duke  of  Orleans,  he  instantly  asserted  the 
rights  of  his  family  with  the  ardour  which  it  was  natural  to  expect,  and 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  support  them.  Ludovico 
Sforza,  incapable  of  contending  with  such  a  rival,  was  stripped  of  all  his 
dominions  m  the  space  of  a  few  days.  The  kin^,  clad  in  me  ducal  robes, 
entered  Milan  in  tnumph  ;  and  soon  afler,  Ludovico,  having  been  betrayed 
by  the  Swiss  in  his  pay,  was  sent  a  prisoner  iftto  France,  ami  shut  up  in  the 
castle  of  Loches,  where  he  lay  unpitied  during  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
In  consequence  of  one  of  the  sin^lar  revdutions  which  occur  m>  firequently 
in  the  history  of  the  Milanese,  his  son  Maximilian  Sforza  was  placed  on  the 
ducal  throne,  of  which  he  kept  possession  during  the  rei^  of  Louis  XII. 
[A.  D.  1512.1  But  his  successor  Francis  I.  was  too  high-spirited  and 
enterprising  Cunely  to  relinquish  bis  title.  As  soon  as  he  was  seated  upon 
fbe  thrQiie,lie  prepared  to  invade  the  Milanese ;  and  his  right  of  succession 
to  it  appears,  from  this  detail,  to  have  been  more  natural  and  more  just 
than  that  of  any  other  competitor. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  with  respect  to  the  form  of 
government  in  Genoa,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  other  inferior  states  of 
Italy.  Their  names,  indeed,  will  often  occur  in  the  following  histoiy. 
But  the  power  of  these  states  themselves  was  so  inconsiderable,  that  their 
fate  depended  little  upon  their  own  efforts ;  and  the  frequent  revolutions 
which  they  underwent,  were  brought  about  rather  by  me  operations  of 
the  princes  who  attacked  or  defenaed  them,  than  by  any  thing  peculiar  in 
their  internal  constitution. 
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Of  the  mat  kingdoms  on  this  side  of  the  Alps^  Sjmud  is  one  of  the 
most  coBsioeiable ;  and  as  it  was  the  hereditaiy  doniain  of  Charies  V.  as 
well  as  the  chief  source  of  his  power  and  wealth,  a  distinct  knowledge 
of  its  political  constitution  is  of  capital  importance  towaids  midentaiidiiig 
the  transactions  of  his  reign. 

The  Vandals  and  Goths,  who  oyertuined  the  Roman  power  in  Snaioy 
established  a  fonn  of  goireinment  in  that  couatiy^  and  introduced  customs 
and  laws,  perfectly  similar  to  those  whtcfa  were  established  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  by  the  ouier  victorious  tribes  which  acquired  settlements  there. 
For  some  time,  society  advanced,  amone  the  new  inhabitants  of  Spain, 
by  the  same  steps,  and  seemed  to  hold  tne  same  oouise,  as  in  other  Euro- 
pean nations.  To  this  progress  a  sudden  step  was  put  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Saracens  or  Moors  m>m  Africa  [A.  D.  712.1  The  Goths  could  not 
withstand  the  eflbrts  of  their  enthusiastic  valour,  vnuch  subdued  the  greatest 
part  of  Spain,  with  the  same  impetuous  rapidity  that  distinguishes  all  the 
operations  of  their  arms.  The  conquerors  introduced  into  the  country  in 
which  thej  settled,  the  Mahometan  religion,  the  Arabic  laneuage,  the 
manners  of  the  East,  together  with  that  taste  for  the  arts,  and  that  love  ojf 
elej;ance  and  spkndiour,  which  the  calipha  had  begun  to  cultivate  amopg 
theur  subjects. 

Such  Gothic  nobles  as  disdained  to  submit  to  the  Moorish  yoke,  fled  for 
refuge  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Asturias.  There  they  comforted 
themselves  with  enjoying  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  witb 
maintaining  the  authority  of  their  ancient  laws.  Being  jomed  by  many 
of  the  boldest  and  most  warlike  amoiig  their  countrymen,  they  sallied  out 
upon  the  adiacent  settlements  of  the  Au)ors  in  small  parties ;  but  venturine^ 
only  upon  snort  excurskms  at  first,  they  were  satisbed  with  plunder  and 
revenge,  without  thinking  of  conquest.  By  degrees,  their  streneth  in-  * 
creased,  their  views  emaiged,  a  regular  government  was  established 
among  them,  and  they  began  to  aim  at  extenaing  their  tenitories.  While 
they  puriied  on  their  attacks  with  the  unremittinig  ardour,  excited  by  zeal 
for  religion,  by  the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  by  me  hope  of  rescuii^  their 
countiy  from  oppression ;  while  mey  conducted  their  operations  with  the 
courage  natural  to  men  lyho  had  no  other  occupation  but  war,  and  who  were 
strangers  to  all  the  arts  which  corrupt  or  enfeeble  the  mind ;  the  Moon 
gradually^  lost  many  of  the  advantages  to  which  they  had  been  indebt^ 
(or  their  first  success.  They  threw  off  all  dependence  on  the  caliphs  ^ 
they  neglected  to  preserve  a  close  connection  with  their  countiymen  in 
Africa :  their  empire  in  Spain  was  split  into  many  small  kii^doms  ;  the 
arts  which  they  cultivated,  together  with  the  luxury  to  which  these  gave 
rise,  relaxed,  in  some  measure,  the  force  of  their  military  institutions,  and 
abat<:d  the  vigour  of  their  warlike  spirit.  The  Moors,  however,  continued 
still  to  be  a  gallant  people,  and  pcesessed  ^at  resources.  According  to 
the  magnificent  style  ot  the  Spanish  historians,  eight  centuries  of  almost 
uninterrupted  war  elapsed,  and  three  thousand  seven  hundred  battles  were 
fought,  before  the  last  of  the  Moorish  kingdoms  in  Spain  submitted  to  the 
Christian  arms  (1492]. 

As  the  Christians  made  their  conquests  upon  the  Mah(»netans  at  various 
periods,  and  under  difierent  leaders,  each  fcNrmed  the  territory  which  he 
had  wrested  from  the  common  enemy,  into  an  independent  state.  Spain 
vvas  divided  into  almost  aa  many  separate  kingdoms  as  it  contained  pro« 
vinces  ;  in  each  city  of  note,  a  petty  monarch  established  his  throne,  and 
assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  a  series  of  years,  however,  by  the 
usual  events  of  intermarriaffes,  or  succession,  or  conquest,  all  these  interiotr 
principalities  were  annexed  to  the  more  powerful  kii^doms  of  Castile 
and  of  Aragon.      At  length,  by  the  fortunate  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
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wod  Isabella,  the  fonner  te  iiereditair  monarch  of  Aragon,  and  the  latter 
raked  to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  tne  affisction  of  her  subjects  [1481], 
all  Che  Spanish  crowns  were  umteo,  and  descended  in  the  same  line. 

From  this  period,  the  political  constitution  of  Spain  began  to  assume  a 
lerular  and  umfionn  appeaiaoce ;  the  genius  of  its  govenunent  may  be 
delineated,  and  the  progress  of  its  laws  and  maoners  may  be  traced  with 
certainty. .  Notwithstawling  the  singular  reyolution  which  the  invasion  of 
the  Moors  occasioned  in  Spain,  and  the  peculiarity  of  its  fate,  in  beiiig[  so 
long  sulnect  to  the  Mahometan  yoke,  the  customs  mtroduced  by  the  Vandals 
andTOoths  had  taken  such  deep  root,  and  were  so  tiwroughly  incorporated 
with  the  fnme  of  its  government,  that  in  every  province  which  the  Chris- 
tians recovered  fix>m  the  Mom,  we  find  the  condition  of  individuals,  as 
well  as  the  political  constitution,  nearly  the  same  as  in  other  nations  of 
Europe.  lAnds  were  held  b^  the  same  tenure ;  justice  was  dispensed 
in  the  same  form  ;  the  same  privileges  were  claimed  by  the  nobility :  and 
the  same  power  exercised  by  the  Cortes,  or  general  assembly  of  the  king- 
dom. Several  circumstances  contributed  to  secure  this  pemianence  of 
the  feudal  institutions  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  conqiiest  of  the  Moon, 
which  seenmd  to  have  overturned  them.  Such  of  the  Spaniards,  as  pre* 
served  their  independence,  adhered  to  their  ancient  customs,  not  only 
horn  attachment  to  them,  but  out  of  antipathy  to  the  Moors,  to  whose  ideas 
concerning  property  and  government  these  customs  were  totally  repug- 
nant. Even  among  the  Christians,  who  submitted  to  the  Moorish  con- 
querors, and  consented  to  become  their  subjects,  ancient  customs  were  not 
entirely  abolidied.  They  were  permittea  to  retain  their  religico,  their 
laws  concerning  private  property,  their  fi»ms  of  administering  justice,  and 
their  mode  of  levying  tales.  The  followers  of  Mahomet  are  the  only 
enthusiasts  who  have  united  the  ^irit  of  toleration  with  seal  for  making 
proselytes,  and  wbo^  at  the  same  time  that  they  took  aims  to  propagate 
the  doctrine  of  their  Prophet,  peimitted  such  as  would  not  embrace  it,  to 
adhere  to  their  own  tenets,  anato  practise  their  own  rites.  To  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religioi^  as  well  as  to  the  aesire 
which  the  Moors  had  of  reconciling  the  Christians  to  their  yoke,  it  was 
owiqg  that  the  ancient  manners  and  hws  in  Spain  survived  the  violent 
shock  of  a  conquest,  and  were  permitted  to  subsist,  notwithstanding  the 
introduction  of  a  new  religion  and  a  new  fonn  of  government  into  that 
countnr.  It  is  obvioiis,  from  all  these  particulars,  th»t  the  Christians  must 
have  louod  it  extremely  easy  to  re-establish  manners  and  government  oq 
their  ancient  foundations  in  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  they  wrested 
successively  from  the  Moors.  A  considerable  part  of  the  pec^e  retained 
such  a  fondness  for  the  customs,  and  such  a  reverence  for  the  laws,  of 
their  anceston,  that,  wishing  to  see  them  completely  restored,  they  were 
not  only  willing  but  eager  to  resume  the  former,  and  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  the  latter. 

But  though  the  feudal  form  of  government,  with  all  the  institutions 
which  characterize  it,  was  thus  preserved  entire  in  Castile  and  Ara«on, 
as  weU  as  in  all  the  kingdoms  which  depended  on  these  crowns,  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  in  their  political  constitutions,  which  distinguish 
tfiem  lirom  those  of  any  other  countiy  in  Europe.  The  royal  prerograitive, 
extremely  limited  in  eveiy  feudal  kingdom,  was  ciicumscribed,  in  Spain, 
within  such  narrow  bounds,  as  reduced  the  power  of  the  sovereign  almost 
to  nothing.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility  were  great  in^roportion,  and 
extended  so  far,  as  to  boraer  cm  absolute  indepencfenoe.  The  immunities 
of  the  cities  were  likewise  greater  than  in  other  feudal  kingdoms,  they 
possessed  considerable  influence  in  the  Cortes,  and  they  aspired  at  obtain- 
ing  more.  Such  a  state  of  society,  in  which  the  political  machine  was  so 
ill  adjusted,  and  the  several  members  of  the  legislature  so  improperjy 
balanced,'  produced  internal  di^ordei^  in  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  which 
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1066  beyond  tboipitcfaof  tuibulence  and  anaichY  imial  under  the  feudal 
goyemneiit  The  whole  tenor  of  the  Spanish  history  confinns  the  truth 
of  this  obsenration  ;  and  when  the  mutinous  spirit,  to  which  the  genius  of 
their  poli<7  gave  birth  and  visour.  was  no  knger  restrained  and  overawed 
by  the  immediate  dread  of  the  Momish  anus,  it  broke  out  into  more 
frequent  inrarrections  against  the  |;ovemment  of  dieir  princes,  as  well  as 
mcMe  outrageous  insults  on  their  dignity,  than  occur  in  the  annals  of  any 
other  countiy.  These  were  accompanied  at  some  times  with  more  liberal 
sentiments  concerning  the  rkhts  of  the  people,  at  othpr  times  with  more 
elevated  notioiiB  conceroing  Uie  priy ileges  of  the  nobles,  than  were  common 
in  other  nations. 

In  the  principality  of  Catalonia,  which  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Aragon,  the  impatience  of  the  people  to  obtain  the  redress  of  their 
grieyances  having  prompted  them  to  take  arms  against  their  sovereini, 
John  II.  [A.  0. 1462],  they,  by  a  solemn  deed,  recalled  the  oath  of  aile- 
gianoe  which  they  had  sworn  to  him,  declared  him  and  his  posterity  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  throne,*  and  endeavoured  to  establish  a  republican  foim 
of  government,  in  oider  to  secure  the  perpetual  enjoyment «  that  liberty, 
after  which  they  an>ired.t  Nearly  about  the  same  i>eriod,  the  indignation 
of  the  Castilian  nobility  against  tne  weak  and  flagitious  administration  of 
Uewy  IV.  having  led  them  to  combine  against  him,  they  arrogated,  as 
one  of  the  privileges  bekxigin^  to  their  oraer,  the  right  of  tiying  and  of 
passing  sentence  on  their  sovereign.  That  the  exercise  of  this  power 
might  De  as  public  and  solemi^  as  tiie  pretension  to  it  was  bold,  they  sum- 
moned all  the  nobility  of  their  party  to  meet  at  Avila  [A.  D.  1465]  ;  a 
spacious  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain,  without  the  walls  of  the  town :  an 
image,  representiiig  the  king,  was  seated  on  a  throne,  clad  in  royal  robes, 
with  a  ciDwn  on  its  head,  a  sceptre  in  its  hand,  and  the  sword  of  justice 
by  its  side.  The  accusation  against  the  king  was  read,  and  the  sentence 
ot  deposition  was  pronounced,  in  presence  of  a  numerous  asBembly.  At 
the  close  of  the  nrst  article  of  the  charge,  the  archbishop  of  Toledo 
advanced,  and  tore  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the  iiiias;e :  at  the  close 
of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Placentia  snatched  the  sword  ol  justice  from 
its  side ;  at  the  close  of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  Beneveot^  wrested  the 
sceptre  from  its  hand:  at  the  close  of  the  last,  Don  Diego  Lopes  de 
Stuniga  tumbled  it  headloqg  from  the  t)irone.  At  the  same  instant,  Don 
Alphonso,  Hemy's  brother,  was  proclaimed  ki^g  of  Castile  and  Leon  in 
bis  stead.} 

The  most  daring  leaders  of  faction  would  not  have  ventured  on  these 
measures,  nor  have  conducted  them  with  such  public  ceremony,  if  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  concerning  the  royal  aignity  had  not  been  so 
formed  by  the  laws  and  policy  to  which  they  were  accustomed  both  in 
Castile  and  Catalonia,  as  prepared  them  to  approve  of  such  extraordinaiy 
proceedings,  or  to  acquiesce  m  them. 

In  Aragon,  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical,  but  the  genius  and 
maxims  of  it  were  purely  republican.  The  kings  who  were  long  elective, 
retained  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the  real  exercise  of  it  was  in  the 
Cortes  or  parliament  of  the  kingdom.  This  supreme  assembly  was  com- 
posed of  lour  different  arms  or  members.  The  nobilitf  of  the  first  rank  ; 
The  equestrian  order,  or  nobility  of  the  second  class :  The  representatives 
of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  right  to  a  place  in  the  Cortes,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  the  historians  of  Aragon,  was  coeval  with  the  constitutioh ; 
The  ecclesiastical  order,  composed  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy .§    No  law  could 

*  Zttrila  Annalet  de  Arag.  tom.  t^.  1 13. 1 15,  &c.  t  Ferraras  HM.  d'Emagne,  tarn.  vU.  ^  98. 
r.  OrlesiM  Revm.  d*Efipi«iie,  torn.  111.  p.  155.  L.  Mwtiueiu  Sicolua  de  Keb.  Hlsimn.  apod  Schooi 
Script  BIqwn.  fol.  499.  }  UacUn.  Htot.  Ub.  uiil.  c.  0.  «  ForniB  de  Celcbnir.    Cortm  in 

Ariifon.  por  Geron«  Martel. 
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pas  in  this  assembly  without  the  assent  of  eveiy  single  member  who  had 
a  right  to  Yote.*  Without  the  permission  of  the  Cortes,  no  tax  could  be 
imposed ;  no  war  could  be  declared ;  no  peace  could  be  concluded  ;  no 
money  could  be  coined :  nor  could  any  alteration  be  made  in  the  current 
n>ecie.t  The  power  ot  reyiewing  the  proceeding's  of  all  inferior  courts, 
the  privil^e  of  inspecting  every  department  of  admmistration,  and  the  right 
of  redressing  all  gnrievances,  belonged  to  the  Cortes.  Nor  did  those  who 
conceived  themselves  to  be  a^;grieved,  address  the  Cortes  in  the  humble 
tone  of  suppliants,  and  petition  for  redress ;  they  demanded  it  as  the 
birthright  of  freemen,  and  required  the  guardians  of  their  Hbertv  to 
decide  with  respect  to  the  points  which  they  laid  before  them.J  'This 
sovereign  court  was  held,  ouring  several  centuries,  ever^  year ;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  regulation  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  it  was  convoked  from  that  period  only  once  m  two  years. 
After  it  was  assembled,  the  king  had  no  right  to  prorogue  or  dissolve  it 
without  its  own  consent ;  and  the  session  continued  forty  day8.§ 

Not  satisfied  with  haviner  erected  such  formidable  barriers  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  royad  prero^tive,  nor  willing  to  commit  the  sole 
g^uardianship  of  their  liberties  Entirely  to  the  vigilance  and  authority  of 
an  assembly,  similar  to  the  diets,  states-general,  and  parliaments,  in  wnich 
the  other  feudal  nations  have  placed  so  much  confidence,  the  Aragonese 
had  recourse  to  an  institution  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  elected  a  Jtuiiza 
OF  supreme  judge.  This  magistrate,  whose  office  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Ephori  in  ancient  Sparta,  acted  as  the  protector  of  the  people, 
and  the  comptroller  of  the  prince.  The  person  of  the  justiza  was  sacred, 
his  power  and  jurisdiction  almost  unbounded.  He  was  the  supreme 
interpreter  of  the  laws.  Not  only  i^erior  judges)  but  the  kings  them- 
selves,  were  bound  to  consult  him  in  every  doubtful  case,  and  to  receive 
his  responses  with  implicit  deference.)  An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the 
foyal  judges,  as  well  as  from  tho4e  appointed  by  the  barons  within 
their  respective  territories.  Even  when  no  appeal  was  made  to  him, 
he  could  interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordinary  judge 
to  proceed,  take  immediate  cognizance  of  the  court  himself,  and  remove 
the  party  accused  to  the  Man^atatUmj  or  prison  of  the  state,  to  which 
no  person  had  access  but  b^  his  permission.  His  power  was  exerted 
with  no  less  vigour  and  eflect  in  superintending  the  administration  of 
government,  than  in  regulating  the  courts  of  Justice.  It  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  justiza^  to  inspect  the  conduct  ot  the  king.  He  had  a  title 
to  review  all  the  royal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  to  declare  whether 
or  not  they  were  agreeable  to  law,  and  ought  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could  exclude  any  of  the  king['s  ministers  from 
the  conduct  of 'affiurs,  suid  call  them  to  answer  for  their  maladministra- 
tion. He  himself  was  accountable  to  the  Cortes  only,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  dischaiged  the  duties  of  this  hif  h  office ;  and  performed 
functions  of  the  greatest  importance  that  could  be  committea  to  a  sub- 
ject (sij.f         ^  *^ 

It  IS  evident,  from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  privileges  of  the  Aragonese 
Cortes,  as  well  as  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  justiza,  that  a  very  small 
portion  of  power  remained  in  the  han&  of  the  king.  The  Aragonese 
seem  to  have  been  solicitous  that  their  monarchs  should  know  and  fee! 
this  state  of  impotence,  to  which  they  were  reduced.  Even  in  swearing 
allegiance  to  their  soverekn,  an  act  which  ought  naturally  to  be  accom* 
pamed  with  professions  of^submission  and  respect,  they  devised  an  oath, 
in  such  a  form,  as  to  remind  him  of  his  dependence  on  his  subjects. 
'<  We,'^  said  the  justiza  to  the  king,  in  name  of  his  high-spirited  barons, 

*  Mact«l.  Ibid.  p.  9.  t  HIer.  Btanca  Comment  Rcr.  Ar»g«n.  ap.  Schol,  Scrtpl.  Hlnan.  toI. 
iU.  p.  750.        :  llarteL  Fonna  de  Celebr.  p.  9.  4  Hter.  Blanca  Comment.  763.         \  Bl«i»cs 

baa  preaenred  two  rMnoueaor  the  JuNiiEa  te  Jamoi  n.  tvho  reigned  towaida  the  ckite  of  the  ihinecotii 
Mnturr.    Blanea.  7«.         V  HIer  Btanca  Comment,  p.  747—755. 
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^'  who  9ie  each  of  ub  as  good,  and  who  are  ako^^etfaer  more  poweribl  Hiaii 
yoU)  promise  obedience  to  your  govenunent,  if  you  maintain  oor  rights 
and  liberties ;  but  if  not,  not^'  Conibnnably  to  this  oath,  they  established 
it  as  a  fundaunental  article  in  their  constitution*  that  if  the  king  should 
violate  their  rights  and  privileges,  it  was  lawful  for  the  people  to  disclaim 
him  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  elect  another,  even  thou^  a  heathen,  in  his 
place.*  The  attachment  of  the  Aragonese  to  this  singular  constitution 
of  ^veniment  was  extreme,  and  their  respect  for  it  approached  to  super- 
stitious veneration  [32l.  In  the  preamble  to  one  of  their  laws,  ttiey 
declare,  that  such  was  the  barrenness  of  their  countij,  and  the  pover^  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  if  it  were  not  on  account  of  the  liberties  by  which 
ther  were  distinguished  from  other  nations,  the  people  would  abandon  it, 
ana  go  in  quest  of  a  settlement  to  some  more  fruitful  region.t 

In  Castile  there  were  not  such  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  government, 
as  to  establish  any  remarkable  distinction  between  it  and  that  of  the  other 
European  nations.  The  executive  part  of  government  was  committed  to 
the  king,  but  with  a  prerogative  extremely  limited.  The  legislative 
authority  resided  in  the  Cortes,  which  was  composed  of  the  nobility,  the 
di^nifiea  ecclesiastics,  and  the  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  assembly 
ot  the  Cortes  in  Castile  was  veir  ancient,  and  seems  to  have  been  almost 
coeval  with  the  constitution.  Tne  members  of  the  three  difierent  wders, 
who  had  a  right  of  suffhi{;e,  met  in  one  place,  and  deliberated  as  one 
collective  body ;  the  decisions  of  which  were  regulated  by  the  sentiments 
of  the  nugority.  The  right  of  imposing  taxes,  of  enacting  laws,  and  of 
redressing  grievances,  belonged  to  this  assembly :  and,  in  order  to  secure 
the  assent  of  the  king  to  such  statutes  and  regulations  as  were  deemed 
salutary  or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  it  was  usual  in  the  Cortes  to  take  no 
step  towards  granting  money,  until  all  business  relative  to  the  public  welfare 
was  concluded.  The  representatives  of  cities  seem  to  have  obtained  a 
seat  veiT  early  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  and  soon  acquired  such  influence 
and  credit,  as  were  very  uncommon,  at  a  period  when  the  splendour  and 
pre-eminence  of  the  nobility  had  eclipsed  or  depressed  all  other  orders  of 
inen.  The  number  of  members  from  cities  bore  such  a  proportion  to  that 
of  the  whole  collective  body,  as  rendered  them  extremely  respectable  in 
the  Cortes  [33].  The  degree  of  consideration,  which  they  possessed  hi 
the  state,  may  be  estimated  by  one  event  Upon  the  deatn  of  Jolm  I. 
[A.  D.  1390]  a  council  of  regency  was  appointed  to  govern  the  kingdom 
during  the  minority  of  his  son.  It  was  composed  of  an  equal  number  of 
noblemen,  and  of  aeputies  chosen  by  the  cities ;  the  latter  were  admitted 
to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  prelates  and 
grandees  of  the  firat  order.|  But  thoi^h  the  members  of  communities  in 
uastile  were  elevated  above  the  condition  wherein  they  Vere  placed  in 
other  kingdoms  of  £urope ;  though  they  had  attained  to  such  political 
importance,  that  even  the  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  the  feudal  aristocracy 
could  not  exclude  them  from  a  consioerable  share  in  government ;  yet  the 
nobles,  notwithstanding  these  acquisitions  of  the  commons,  continued  to 
assert  the  privileges  dt  their  order,  in  opposition  to  the  crown,  in  a  tone 
extremely  nigh.  There  was  not  any  body  of  nobility  in  Euit^  more 
distinguished  for  independence  of  spirit,  haughtiness  of  deportment,  and 
bold  pretensions,  than  that  of  Castile.  The  histoiy  of  that  monarchy 
affiurds  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
observed,  and  of  the  vigour  with  which  they  opposed,  every  measure  of 
their  kings,  that  tended  to  encroach  on  their  junsaictk)n,  to  diminish  their 
dif^nity,  or  to  abridge  their  power.  Even  in  their  ordinaiy  intercourse 
with  their  monarchs*  they  preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank, 
that  the  nobles  of  the  first  order  claimed  it  as  a  privilege  to  be  covered  in 

*  lf)«r.  Plt«e»  QonauaL  p.  190  t  Ddd  p.  791  t  Hnrian.  Hii«.  li)>.  xriH  r.  11 
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Uie  mjral  piesQDcey  aod  appnMched  their  soTeragns  rather  ae  equabtfaan 
as  sutgects. 

The  coD8titutio»  of  the  subardinate  mooarchiety  which  depended  on 
the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Azagon,  neariy  resembled  those  ol  the  king- 
doms to  which  they  were  annexed.  In  all  of  them»  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  nobles  were  great ;  the  immunities  and  power  of  the 
cities  were  considerable. 

An  attentive  observation  of  the  singular  situation  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
various  events  which  occurred  there,  from  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to 
the  union  of  its  kingdoms  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  will  discov4»r  the 
causes  to  which  all  the  peculiarities  in  its  political  constitutkm  I  have 
pointed  out,  ought  to  be  ascribed. 

As  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  wrested  from  the  Mahometans  gradually 
and  with  difficulty,  the  nobles  who  followed  tiie  standard  of  any  eminent 
leader  in  these  wars,  oooquered  not  fw  him  alone,  but  for  themselves. 
They  claimed  a  share  in  the  lands  which  their  vakwr  had  won  from  the 
enemy,  and  their  prosperity  and  power  increased,  in  proportion  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  prince  extended. 

Dunns'  their  perpetual  wars  with  the  Moon,  the  monarnhs  of  the  seve- 
ral kingdoms  in  Spain  depended  so  much  on  their  nobles,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  conciliate  their  good-will  by  successive  grants  of  new  honours 
and  privileges.  By  the  time  that  any  prince  could  establish  his  dominion 
in  a  conquered  province,  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  was  parcelled 
out  by  hun  among  his  barons,  with  such  jurisdiction  and  immunities  as 
ratsea  them  almost  to  sovereijpB  power. 

At  the  same  time,  the  kaqrooms  erected  in  so  many  different  comers 
of  Spain,  were  of  inconsiderable  extent  *  The  petty  monarch  was  but 
little  elevated  above  his  nobles.  They,  feeling  themselves  to  be  almost 
his  eq[uals,  acted  as  such ;  and  could  not  lock  up  to  the  kings  of  such  limited 
domains  with  the  same  reverence  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  great  monar- 
chies in  Europe  were  viewed  by  their  subjects  [34  J. 

While  these  circumstances  concurred  in  exalting  the  nobility,  and  in 
depressing  the  royal  authority,  there  were  other  causes  which  raised  the 
cities  in  ^ain  to  consideraticHi  and  power. 

As  the  open  couatiy,  duriqg  the  wars  with  the  Moors,  was  perpetually 
exposed  to  the  kicursions  of  the  enemy,  with  whom  no  peace  or  truce 
was  so  permanent  as  to  prove  any  lasting  security,  self-preservation 
obliged  persons  of  all  ranks  to  fix  tneir  residence  in  places  of  strength. 
The  casues  of  the  barons,  which,  in  other  countries,  afforded  a  commo- 
dious retreat  from  the  depredations  of  banditti,  or  frem  the  transient  vio- 
lence of  any  interior  commotion,  were  unable  to  resist  an  enemy  whose 
operations  were  conducted  with  regular  and  persevering  vigour.  Cities, 
in  which  great  numbers  united  for  their  mutual  defence,  were  the  only 
places  in  which  people  could  reside  with  any  prospect  of  safet]r.  To 
this  was  owing  the  rapid  growth  of  those  cities  in  Spain  of  which  the 
Christians  recovered  possesskMi.  All  who  fled  from  the  Moorish  yoke 
resorted  to  them  as  to  an  asylum ;  and  in  them,  the  greater  part  of  Uiose 
who  took  the  field  against  tne  Mahometans  established  their  families. 

Several  of  these  aties,  during  a  longer  or  shorter  course  of  }[ean,  were 
the  capitals  of  little  states,  andenjoyed  all  the  advantages  which  accele- 
rate the  increase  of  inhabitants  in  every  place  that  is  i&  seat  of  govern- 
ment 

From  those  concurrine  causes,  the  number  <^  cities  in  Spain,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifleen&  century,  had  become  considerable,  and  they 
were  peopled  far  beyond  the  proportion  which  was  common  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  except  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries.  The  Moore  had 
introduced  manii&ctures  into  those  cities,  while  under  their  dominion. 
The  Christians,  wiK>,  by  intermixture  with  them,  had  learned  their  arts. 

Vol.  II.-IO 
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continued  to  cultivate  these.  Trade  in  seTerai  6[  the  Spanish  towns 
appears  to  have  been  carried  on  with  vigour ;  and  the  spirit  of  oHnmerce 
continued  to  preserve  the  number  of  their  inhabitants*  as  the  sense  of 
dangler  had  first  induced  them  to  crowd  together. 

As  the  Spanish  cities  were  populous,  niany  of  the  inhabitants  were  of 
a  rank  superior  to  those  who  resided  in  towns  in  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. That  cause,  which  contributed  chiefly  to  their  population,  aflected 
equally  persons  oi  every  condition,  who  flocked  thitner  promiscuously, 
in  oroer  to  find  shelter  there,  or  in  hopes  of  making  a  stand  against  the 
enemy,  with  greater  advantage  than  in  any  other  station.  T&  persons 
elected  as  their  representat^es  in  the  Cortes  by  the  cities,  or  promoted 
to  offices  of  trust  and  dignity  in  the  government  of  the  community,  were 
<^n,  as  will  appear  from  transactions  which  I  shall  hereafter  relate,  of 
such  considerable  rank,  in  the  kingdom,  as  reflected  lustre  on  their  con- 
stituents, and  on  the  stations  wherein  they  were  placed. 

As  it  was  unpossible  to  cany  on  a  continual  war  against  the  Moor& 
without  some  other  military  force  than  that  which  the  barons  were  obliged 
to  bring  into  the  field,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal  tenures,  it  became 
necessaiy  to  have  some  troops,  particularly  a  body  of  light  cavalnr,  in 
constant  pay.  It  was  one  of  tne  privileges  of  the  nobles,  that  their  lands 
were  exempt  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  The  chaige  of  supporting  the 
troops  requisite  for  the  public  safety,  fell  wholly  upon  the  cities ;  and 
their  kings,  bein^  obli^d  frequentiy  to  apply  to  trom  for  ail,  found  it 
necessaiy  to  gam  their  favour  by  concessions,  which  not  only  extended 
their  immunities,  but  added  to  their  wealth  and  power. 

When  the  influence  of  all  these  circumstances,  peculiar  to  Spain,  is 
added  to  the  general  and  coAmion  causes,  which  contributed  to  aggran- 
dize cities  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  this  will  fully  account  for  the 
extensive  privileges  which  they  acouired,  as  well  as  for  the  extraordinaiy 
consideration  to  which  the^r  attained,  in  ail  the  Spanish  kingdoms  [35]. 

fiv  these  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  nobility,  and  this  unusual  power 
of  tne  cities  in  Spain,  the  royal  prerogative  was  hemmed  in  on  eveiy 
side,  and  reduced  within  very  narrow  bounds.  Sensible  of  this,  and  im- 
patient of  such  restraint,  several  monarchs  endeavoured  at  various  junc- 
tures and  by  different  means,  to  enlarge  their  own  Jurisdiction.  Their 
power,  however,  or  their  abilities,  were  so  unequal  to  the  undertaking, 
that  their  efforts  were  attended  with  little  success.  But  when  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  united  kingdoms  of 
Spain,  and  delivered  from  the  danger  and  interruption  of  domestic  wars, 
they  were  not  only  in  a  condition  to  resume,  but  were  now  able  to  pro- 
secute with  advantage,  the  schemes  of  extending  the  prerogative,  which 
their  ancestors  had  attempted  in  vain.  Ferdinand's  profound  sagacity  in 
concerting  his  measures,  bis  persevering  industry  in  conducting  them,  and 
his  uncommon  address  in  csuiying  them  into  execution,  fitted  him  admi- 
rably for  an  undertaking  which  required  all  these  talents. 

As  the  oveigrown  power  and  high  pretensions  of  the  nobility  were 
what  the  nHuiarchs  of  Spain  felt  most  sensibly,  and  hixe  with  the  great- 
est impatience,  the  great  object  of  Ferdinand's  policy  was  to  reduce 
these  within  more  moderate  bounds.  Under  various  pretexts,  sometimes 
by  violence,  more  frequently  in  consequence  of  decrees  obtained  in  the 
courts  of  law,  he  wrested  from  the  barons  a  great  part  of  the  lands  which 
had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  inconsiderate  bounty  of  former  monarchs, 
particularly  during  the  feeble  and  profuse  reign  of  his  predecessor  Henry 
ly.  He  did  not  give  the  entire  conduct  <?  a£&irs  to  persons  of  nobw 
birth,  who  were  accustomed  to  occupy  every  department  of  importance 
in  peace  or  in  war,  as  if  it  had  been  a  privilege  peculiar  to  their  order, 
to  be  emplqyed  as  the  sole  coimsellors  and  ministers  of  the  crown.  He 
often  transacted  business  of  great  consequence  without  their  interventicm. 
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and  bestowed  many  offices  of  power  and  trust  on  new  men,  devoted  to 
liis  interest."*  He  introduced  a  de^e  of  state  and  dimity  into  his  court, 
which  beings  little  known  in  Spain,  while  it  remained  split  into  many 
small  kingdirans,  taup^ht  the  nobles  to  approach  tbek  sovereign  with  more 
ceremony,  and  gradually  rendered  hinr  the  ol^ject  of  greater  deference 
and  respect. 

The  annexing  the  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders  of  St.  Jap>, 
Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  to  the  crown,  was  another  expedient,  by  whidi 
Ferdinand  greatly  augmented  the  revenue  and  power  of  the  kin^  of 
Spain.  These  orders  were  instituted  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Knights 
lemplars  and  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem,  on  purpose  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  the  Mahometans,  and  to  protect  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
Compostella,  or  other  places  of  eminent  sanctity  in  Spain.  The  zeal  and 
superstition  of  the  ages  in  which  they  were  founded,  prompted  persons  of 
every  rank  to  bestow  such  liberal  donations  on  those  holv  warriors,  that, 
in  a  short  time,  they  engrossed  a  considerable  share  in  tne  proper^  and 
wealUi  of  the  kingdom.  The  masterships  of  dieae  orders  i:ame  to  be 
stations  of  the  greatest  power  and  opulence  to  which  a  Spanish  nobleman 
could  be  advanced.  These  high  dignities  were  in  the  disposal  of  the 
knighte  of  the  order,  and  placed  the  persons  on  whom  they  conferred 
them  abnost  on  a  level  with  their  sovereign  [361.  Ferdinand,  unwilling 
that  the  nobility,  whom  he  considered  as  already  too  fonnidable,  should 
derive  such  additional  credit  and  influence  from  possessing  the  government 
of  dieae  wealthy  ftutemities,  was  solicitous  to  wrest  it  out  of  meir  hands, 
and  to  vest  it  in  the  crown.  His  measures  for  accomplishing  this  were 
wisely  planned,  and  executed  with  vigourf  [A.  D.  1476  and  1493].  By 
addr^ses,  by  promises,  and  by  threate,  he  prevailed  on  the  knights  of 
each  order  to  place  Isabella  and  him  at  the  head  of  it.  Innocent  VIII. 
and  Alexander  VI.  e^ve  this  election  the  sanction  of  papal  authority  j^ 
and  subsequent  pooiifi  rendered  the  annexation  of  th^  masterships  to 
the  crown  perpetual. 

While  Ferdinand,  by  this  measure,  diminished  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  nobility,  and  aaded  new  lustre  or  authority  to  the  crown,  he  was 
taking  other  important  steps  with  a  view  to  the  same  ol]ject.  The  sove* 
reign  jurisdiction,  which  the  feudal  barons  exercised  within  their  own 
territories,  was  the  pride  and  distinction  of  their  order.  To  have  invaded 
opedy  a  privilege  which  they  prised  so  highly,  and  in  defence  oi  which 
they  would  have  run  so  eagerly  U>  aims,  was  a  measure  too  daring  for  a 
prince  of  Ferdinand's  cautious  temper.  He  took  advantage,  however, 
of  an  opportunity  which  the  state  ot  his  kii^oms  and  the  spirit  of  his 
people  presented  him,  in  order  to  undermine  what  he  durst  not  assault. 
The  incessant  depredations  of  the  Moors,  the  want  of  discipline  among 
the  troops  which  were  employed  to  oppose  them,  the  frequent  civil  wars 
between  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  as  well  as  the  undisceming  rage  with 
which  the  barons  carried  on  their  private  wars  with  each  other,  filled 
all  the  provinces  of  Spain  with  disorder.  Rapine,  outrage*  )ind  murder, 
became  so  common  as  not  cMily  to  interrupt  commerce,  but  in  a  great 
measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  one  place  and  another.  That 
securi^  and  protection,  which  men  expect  from  entering  into  civil  society, 
ceased  in  a  great  de^^.  Jntornal  order  and  police,  while  the  feu<£j 
institutions  remained  m  vigour,  were  so  little  olgects  of  attention,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  was  so  extremely  feeble,  that  it  would  have  been 
vain  to  have  expected  relief  from  the  established  laws  or  the  ordinaiy 
judges.  But  the  evil  became  so  intolerable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
who  were  the  chief  suflSerers,  grew  so  impatient  of  this  anarchy,  that 
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self-presenration  forced  them  to  hare  recourse  to  an  extxaordinary  remedy. 
About  the  middle  of  the  thirteeoth  centuiTy  the  cities  in  the  kmgdiHn  of 
Aragoo,  and  after  their  example,  those  in  Castile,  fonned  themselves  into 
an  association  distin^shed  bj  the  name  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood.  They 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  fnim  each  of  the  associated  towns :  they 
tevied  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  protect  trareUers,  and 
to  pursue  criminals :  they  appointed  judges,  who  opened  their  courts  in 
▼arious  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Whoever  was  guilty  of  murder,  robbeiy, 
or  of  any  act  that  violated  the  public  peace,  and  was  seized  by  the  tioops 
of  the  Srotherhoodf  was  carried  before  judges  of  their  nomination,  wfaoy 
without  paying  any  reeard  to  the  exclusive  and  sovereign  jurisdiction, 
which  the  lord  of  the  place  mi^ht  claim,  tried  and  condemned  the  crimi- 
nals. By  the  establishment  of  this  fraternity,  the  prompt  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice  was  restored ;  aiid,  together  with  it,  intenial 
tranquillity  and  oraer  began  to  return.  The  nobles  alone  murmured  at 
this  salutary  institution.  They  complained  of  it,  as  an  encroachment  on 
eoe  of  their  most  valuable  privileges.  They  remonstrated  against  it  in  a 
hifffa  tone ;  and,  on  some  occasions,  refused  to  grant  any  aid  to  the  crown, 
umess  it  were  abolished.  Ferdinand,  however,  was  sensible  not  only 
of  the  good  dfects  of  the  Holy  Brotherhood  with  respect  to  the  pdlice  of 
his  kingdoms,  but  perceived  its  tendency  to  abridge,  and  at  length  to  an* 
nihilate,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  nobility.  He  countenanced  it 
on  every  occasion.  He  supported  it  with  the  whole  force  of  royal  au* 
thority ;  and  besides  the  expedients  employed  by  him  in  ccnnmon  with 
the  otner  monarchs  of  Europe,  he  availed  himself  of  this  institution,  which 
was  peculiar  to  his  kin»lom,  in  order  to  limit  and  abolidi  that  inde^ndent 
jurisdiction  of  the  nobility,  which  was  no  less  inconsistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  fMince,  than  with  the  order  of  society  [37]. 

But  OMMigh  Ferdinand  by  tiiese  measures  considerably  enlaised  the 
boundaries  of  prerogative,  and  acquired  a  degree  of  influence  and  power 
far  beyond  what  any  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed,  yet  the  limitations 
of  the  ro^al  authonty,  as  well  as  the  barriers  against  its  encroachments, 
continuea  to  be  many  and  stroqg.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  vigorous 
among  the  people  of  Spain;  the  spirit  of  independence  was  high  among 
the  nobUity :  and  though  the  love  of  glory,  peculiar  to  the  Spaniards  in 
trery  penoa  of  their  history,  prompted  tbem  to  support  Ferainand  with 
ceal  in  his  fiweign  operations,  and  to  afiford  him  sucn  aid  as  enabled  him 
not  only  to  undertake  but  to  execute  great  enterprises ;  he  reigned  over 
his  sulgects  with  a  jurisdiction  less  extensive  than  that  of  any  of  the  great 
monarchs  in  Europe.  It  will  appear  from  many  passages  in  the  following 
history,  that  during  aconsiderabte  part  of  the  reign  of  his  successor  Charies 
V.  the  prerogative  of  the  Spanish  crown  was  equally  circumscribed. 

The  ancient  government  and  laws  in  France  so  neariy  resembled  those 
of  the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  diat  such  a  detail  with  respect  to  them  as 
was  necessaiy,  in  order  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  peculiar'mstitutions  which  took  place  in  Spain,  would  be  superfluous. 
In  the  view  which  I  have  exhibited  of  the  means  by  which  the  French 
monarchs  acquired  such  a  full  command  of  the  national  force  of  their 
kiiijgdom,  as  enabled  them  to  engaee  in  extensive  schemes  of  foreign  ope* 
ration,  I  have  already  pointed  out  me  great  steps  by  which  they  a<banced 
towards  a  more  ample  possession  of  political  power,  and  a  more  uncon- 
trolled exercise  of  dieir  royal  prerogative.  All  that  now  remains  is  to 
take  notice  of  such  particulars  in  the  constitution  of  France,  as  serve  either 
to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other  countries,  or  tend  to  throw  any  light  on 
the  transactions  of  that  period,  to  which  the  following  history  extends. 

Under  the  French  monarchs  of  the  first  race,  the  royal  prerogative  was 
very  inconsiderable.  The  general  assemblies  of  the  nation,  which  met 
annually  at  stated  seasoiB,  extended  their  authority  to  every  department 
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of  goTerameot.  The  poirer  of  electing  kings,  of  enacting  laws,  of  re^ 
dmsiog  gneruiceSf  of  conferring  donations  on  the  priocey  of  passing 
judgment  in  the  last  resort,  with  respect  to  ever^  person  and  to  eTeiy 
cauae,  resided  in  this  great  oonrentioQ  of  the  nation.  Under  the  second 
nee  of  kings*  notwithstanding  the  power  and  splendour  which  the  con» 
quests  of  Charlemagne  added  to  the  crown,  the  Sonera!  assemblies  of  the 
nation  continued  to  possess  eztensiTe  authority.  The  right  of  determining 
which  of  the  royal  family  should  he  placed  on  the  thrnie,  was  Tested  in 
them.  The  princes,  elevated  to  that  dignity  by  their  suftage,  were  ac* 
customed  regularly  to  call  and  to  consult  them  with  respect  to  every  aiBiir 
of  importance  to  die  state,  and  without  their  consent  no  law  was  passed, 
and  no  new  tax  was  levied. 

But,  by  the  time  that  Hugh  Capet,  the  father  of  the  third  race  of  kings, 
took  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  such  chances  had  happened  in 
the  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  as  considerably  affected  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  The  royal  authority, 
m  the  hands  of  the  degenerate  posterity  of  Chariemagne,  had  dwindled 
into  insignificance  and  contempt.  Every  considerable  proprietor  of  land 
had  formed  his  territory  into  a  barony,  almost  independent  of  the 
sovereign.  The  dukes  or  govemois  of  provinces,  the  counts  or  govemon 
of  towns  and  small  districts,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  bad  ren- 
dered these  digra'ties,  which  originally  were  eranted  only  during  pleasure 
or  for  life,  hereditary  in  their  families.  Each  of  these  had  usurped  all 
the  rights  which  hitherto  had  been  deemed  the  distinctions  of  royalty, 
particularly  the  privileges  of  dispensing  justice  within  their  own  domains, 
of  coining  money,  and  of  wagine  war.  Eveiy  district  wa5  governed  by 
local  customs,  acknowledged  a  distinct  l<»d,  and  pursued  a  separate  in- 
terest. The  formalin  of  doiqe  homage  to  their  sovereign,  was  almost  the 
only  act  of  subjection  which  tnose  hat^hty  barons  would  perfoim,  and 
that  bound  them  no  farther  than  they  were  willing  to  aclmowledge  its 
obligations  [38]. 

In  a  kingdom  broken  into  so  many  independent  baronies,  hardly  any 
cx>mmon  pnnciple  of  union  remained ;  and  the  general  assembly,  m  its 
deliberations,  could  scarcely  consider  the  nation  as  forming  one  body,  or 
establish  common  relations  to  be  of  equal  force  in  every  part.  Wilbin 
the  immediate  domauis  of  the  crown,  the  king  micht  pabnsh  laws,  and 
they  were  obeyed,  because  there  he  was  acknowledged  as  the  wily  lord, 
fitit  if  he  had  aimed  at  rendering  these  laws  eeneral,  that  would  have 
alarmed  the  barons  as  an  encroachment  unon  the  indei)endence  of  their 
jurisdiction.  The  barons^  when  met  in  the  great  national  convention, 
avoided,  with  no  less  care,  the  enacting  of  general  laws  to  be  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  execution  of  them  must  have 
been  vested  in  the  king,  and  would  have  enlarged  that  paramount  power, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  jealousy.  Thus,  under  the  descendants  of 
Hugh  Capet,  the  Statea  General  (for  that  was  the  name  by  which  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  French  nation  came  then  to  be  distinguished) 
lost  their  legblative  authority,  or  at  least  entirely  relinquished  the  exercise 
of  it.  From  that  period,  me  jurisdiction  of  the  States  General  extemM 
no  farther  than  to  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  the  determination  of 
questions  with  respect  to  the  rie ht  of  succession  to  the  crown,  die  settling 
of  the  regency  when  the  preceding  monarch  had  not  fixed  it  by  his  will, 
and  the  presenting  remonstrances  enimierating  the  grievances  c^  which 
the  nation  wished  to  olbtain  redress. 

As,  during  several  centuries,  the  monarchs  of  Europe  seldom  demanded 
extraordinary  subsidies  of  their  subjects,  and  the  c^er  events,  Which 
required  the  interposition  of  the  States,  rarely  occurred,  their  meetings  in 
France  were  not  trequent.  They  were  summoned  occasionally  by  their 
king^,  when  compelled  by  their  wants  or  their  fears  to  have  recourse  to 
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the  great  coDTention  of  their  peoi^e;  but  they  did  not  like  the  Diet  in* 
GennanT,  the  Cortes  in  Spain,  or  the  Pariiament  in  Enrlandy  form  an 
eaeentiai  member  of  the  constitution,  the  regular  exertion  ofwhoee  powers 
was  requisite  to  give  rifour  and  order  to  government 

When  the  states  of  France  ceased  to  exercise  legislative  authority,  the 
kings  began  to  assume  it  The^r  ventured  at  first  on  acts  of  legislatioo 
wim  great  reserve,  and  after  taking  every  precaution  that  could  prevent 
their  subjects  from  bein^  alarmed  at  the  exercise  of  a  new  power.  They 
did  not  at  once  issue  their  ordinances  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  commana. 
They  treated  with  their  subjects;  they  pointed  out  what  was  best;  and 
allured  them  to  comphr  with  it  By  degrees,  however,  as  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  extended,  and  as  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  courts 
came  to  be  established,  the  kings  of  France  assumed  more  openly  the  style 
and  authority  of  lawgivers ;  aiMi,  before  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tunr,  the  complete  le^lative  power  was  vested  in  tm  crown  [39]. 
.  Having  secured  this  import  acquisition,  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
right  of  impoaing  taxes  were  rendered  few  and  easy.  The  people,  accustomed 
to  see  their  sovereigns  issue  ordinances,  by  their  sole  autnonty,  which  regu- 
lated points  of  the  greatest  consequence  with  respect  to  tbe  property  of 
their  subjects,  were  not  alarmed  when  they  were  required,  by  the  royal 
edicts,  to  contribute  certain  sums  towards  supplying  the  exigencies  of 
government,  and  canyiiv  forward  the  measures  of  the  nation.  When 
Charles  VII.  and  Louis  ai.  first  ventured  to  exercise  this  new  power,  in 
the  manner  which  I  have  already  described,  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
royal  authority  had  so  imperceptibly  prepared  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
France  for  this  innovation,  that  it  excitea  no  commotion  in  the  kingdom, 
and  seems  scarcely  to  have  given  rise  to  any  murmur  or  complaint. 

When  the  kings  of  France  had  thus  engrossed  every  power  which  can 
be  exerted  in  ^vemment ;  when  the  ri^t  of  making  laws,  of  levying 
money,  of  keeping  an  army  of  mercenaries  in  constant  pay,  of  declaring 
war,  and  of  concluding  peace,  centred  in  the  crown,  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom,  which,  under  the  first  race  of  kin^  was  nearly  democratical ; 
which^  under  the  second  race,  became  an  aristocracy ;  terminated,  under 
tbe  third  race,  in  a  pure  monarchy.  Every  thing  that  tended  to  preserve 
the  appearance  or  revive  the  memoiy  of  the  ancient  mixed  government, 
seems  from  that  period  to  have  been  industriously  avmded.  During  the 
long  and  active  reifipa  of  Francis  I.  the  variety  as  well  as  extent  of  whose 
operations  obliged  nim  to  lay  many  heavy  impositions  on  his  subjects,  tho 
States  General  of  France  were  not  once  assembled,  nor  were  the  people 
once  allowed  to  exert  the  power  of  taxing  themselves,  which,  according 
to  the  original  ideas  of  feuoal  government,  was  a  right  essential  to  every 
freeman. 

Two  things,  however,  remained,  which  moderated  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  prerogative,  and  restrained  it  within  such  bounds  as  preserved  the 
constitution  of  France  finoro  degenerating  into  mere  despotism.  The  rights 
and  privileges  claimed  by  the  nobility,  must  be  consioered  as  one  barrier 
a^inst  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  crown.  Though  the  nobles  of  France 
had  lost  that  political  power  which  was  vested  in  their  order  as  a  body, 
they  still  retained  the  personal  rights  and  pre-eminence  which  they  derived 
irom  their  rank.  They  preserved  a  consciousness  of  elevation  above  other 
classes  of  citizens  ;  an  exemption  from  burdens  to  which  persons  of  inferior 
condition  were  subject ;  a  contempt  of  the  occupations  in  which  the^  were 
engaged ;  the  privilege  of  assuming  ensigns  that  indicated  their  own  dignity ; 
a  n|;tit  to  be  tieateawith  a  certain  decree  of  deference  during  peace ;  and 
a  claim  to  various  distinctions  when  in  me  field.  Many  of  these  pretensions 
were  not  founded  on  the  words  of  statutes,  or  derived  from  positive  laws  ; 
they  were  defined  and  ascertained  by  the  maxims  of  honour,  a  title  more 
delicate,  but  no  less  sacred.    These  rights,  established  and  protected  by  a 
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principle  equally  Tigilant  in  guarding^,  and  intrepid  in  defending  them,  are 
to  tiie  soFereign  himself  objects  of  respect  and  veneration.  Wherever  they 
stand  in  its  way,  the  royal  prerogative  is  bounded.  The  violence  of  a 
despot  may  exterminate  such  an  order  of  men ;  but  as  long  as  it  subsisl£t 
ana  its  ideas  of  personal  distinction  remain  entire,  the  power  of  the  prince 
has  limits.* 

As  in  France  the  body  of  nobility  was  verjr  numerous,  and  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  was  ccHnposed,  retained  a  high  sense  of  their  own  pre- 
eminence, to  this  we  may  ascribe,  in  a  g^re^it  measure,  the  mode  of  exer- 
dang  the  royal  prerogative  which  peculiarly  distiQguishes  the  govern- 
ment of  that  kingdom.  An  intermediate  order  was  placed  between  the 
monareh  and  his  other  subjects;  in  eveiy  act  of  authority  it  became 
necessary  to  attend  to  its  pnvileges,  and  not  only  to  guard  against  any  real 
violation  of  them,  but  to  avofd  any  suspidlon  of  supposing  it  to  be  possible 
that  they  might  be  violated.  Thus  a  species  of  government  was  established 
in  France,  unknown  in  the  ancient  world,  that  of  a  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign,  dxNigfa  unconfined  by  any  le^l  or  constitutional 
restraint,  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it  by  the  ideas  which  one  class  of  his 
subjects  entertain  concennng  their  own  dignity. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  p^iaments  in  Ftance,  particularly  that  of  Paris, 
was  the  other  barrier  which  served  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative  within  certain  limits.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was  or^inally 
the  court  of  the  kings  of  France,  to  which  ibey  conunitted  the  supreme 
administration  of  justice  within  their  own  domains,  as  well  as  the  power 
of  deciding  with  respect  to  all  cases  brought  before  it  by  appeals  from  the 
courts  of  the  barons.  When  in  consequence  of  events  and  regulations 
which  have  been  mentioned  formerly,  the  time  and  place  of  its  meeting 
were  fixed,  when  not  only  the  form  of  its  procedure,  but  the  principles  on 
which  it  decided,  were  rendered  regular  and  consistent,  when  every  cause 
of  importance  was  finally  determined  there,  and  when  the  people  Became 
accustomed  to  resort  thither  as  to  the  supreme  temple  of  justice,  the  par- 
liament of  Paris  rose  to  high  estimation  in  the  (in^^m,  its  members 
acquired  dignity,  and  its  decrees  were  submitted  to  with  deference.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  source  oi  the  power  and  influence  which  the  parliament 
obtained.  The  kings  of  France,  when  they  first  beean  to  assume  the 
legislative  power,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  meir  people  to  this 
new  exertion  of  prerogative,  produced  their  edicts  and  ordinances  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  t&t  they  might  be  approved  of  and  registered  there, 
before  they  were  published  and  declared  to  be  of  author!^  in  the  king- 
dom. During  the  iijtervals  between  the  meetings  of  the  States  General  of 
the  kingdom,  or  during  those  reigns  in  which  the  States  General  were  not 
assembted,  the  monarchs  of  France  were  accustomed  to  consult  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  with  respect  to  the  most  arduous  afiairs  of  ^vemment,  and 
fi«quently  regulated  their  conduct  by  its  advice,  in  declaring  war,  in  con- 
duding  peace,  and  in  other  transactions  of  public  concem.  Thus  there 
was  erected  in  the  kingdom  a  tribunal  which  became  the  gieat  depository 
of  the  laws,  and  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  its  decrees  established  principles 
of  justice  and  forms  of  proceeding  which  vrere  coiLsidered  so  sacred,  that 
even  the  sovereignpower  of  the  niomirch  dur;>t  not  venture  to  disregard  or 
to  violate  them.  The  members  of  this  illustrious  boily,  though  they  neither 
possess  legislative  authority,  nor  can  be  considered  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  have  availed  themselves  of  tlie  reputation  ami  influence 
which  they  had  acquired  among  their  cotiiitiynien,  in  order  to  make  a 
stand  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  against  every  unprecedetited  and  exor- 
bitant exertkxi  of  the  prerogative,    fii  every  period  of  tlie  French  histoiy, 

*  D«  PEiprtsdM  Loiz,  Ur.  U.  c.  4.  Dr.  Pentuion**  ZU«ay  on  \he  Hist,  of  CivU  Soc{«ir,  part  i. 
sect.  19. 
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they  bare  merited  the  praiae  of  benign  the  yirtuous  but  feeble  gwrdiaot  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation  [40]. 

After  taking  this  view  of  the  political  state  of  Franoet  I  nocced  to  con* 
aider  that  of  the  Grennan  empire^  fiom  whidh  Charies  V.  derired  his  title 
of  hkhest  dignity.  In  explaining  the  coostitutioo  of  this  great  and  com* 
plex  Dody  at  the  beginnhig  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  shallavoid  entering 
mto  such  a  detail  as  wwM  involve  m^  leaden  in  that  inextricable  laby- 
rinthy  which  is  finmed  bj  the  multiplicity  of  its  tribunals,  the  number  of 
its  members,  their  inteiiering  rights,  and  by  the  endless  discuasioiis  or 
refinements  of  the  public  lawyers  of  Geimaiiy,  with  respect  to  all  these. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  a  structure  erected  in  so  short  a  time, 
that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  Under  his  immediate  successor  it  •began 
to  totter ;  and  soon  after  fell  to  pieces.  The  crown  of  Germany  was  sepa* 
rated  from  that  of  France,  and  Hbk  desceodant^of  Chailemagne  established 
two  great  uKXiarchies  so  situated  as  to  ^e  nse  to  a  perpetual  rivalship 
and  enmity  between  them.  But  the  prmces  of  the  race  of  Charlemagne 
who  were  placed  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  not  altogether  so  degm- 
rate,  as  those  of  the  same  family  who  reigned  in  France.  In  the  hands  of 
the  former  the  royal  authority  retained  some  vigour,  and  the  nobles  of  Ger- 
many, though  possessed  of  extensive  privileges  as  well  as  ample  territories, 
did  not  so  early  attain  mdependence.  The  great  offices  of  tne  crown  coo* 
tinued  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign,  and  duriqg  a  kmg  period, 
fiefs  remained  in  their  original  state,  witmrnt  becomine;  herrMutaiy  and 
perpetual  in  the  families  of  the  penons  to  whom  they  haa  been  granted. 

At  length  the  German  branch  of  «he  family  of  Chariemagne  became 
extinct,  and  his  feeble  descendants  who  reignea  in  Fiance  had  sunk  into 
such  contempt,  that  the  Germans,  without  looking  towards  them,  exercised 
the  right  inherent  in  a  fiee  people ;  and  in  a  general  assemblv  of  the  nation 
elected  Conrad  count  of  Franconia  emperor  lA.  D.  91 1 1.  After  him  Hemy 
of  Saxony,  and  his  descendants  the  three  Othos,  were  placed,  in  succession, 
on  the  Imperial  throne,  by  the  suffrages  of  their  countrjrmen.  The  exten- 
sive territories  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  their  eminent  abilities  and  enterprising 
genius,  not  only  added  new  vigour  to  the  Imperial  dignity,  but  raised  it  to 
higher  power  and  pre-emmence.  Otho  the  Great  marched  at  the  head  c^ 
a  numerous  army  mto  Italy  [A.  D.  95S],  and  after  the  example  of  Charie- 
mam,  gave  law  to  that  countiy.  Every  power  there  acknowledged  his 
authority.  He  created  popes,  and  deposed  them  by  his  sovereign  man- 
date. He  annexed  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  German  empire.  Elated 
with  his  success,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Cesar  Augustus.*  A  prince,  bom 
in  the  heart  of  Gennany,  pretended  to  be  the  successor  of  the  emperors  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  claimed  a  right  to  the  same  power  and  prerogative. 

But  while  the  emperors,  by  means  of  these  new  titles  and  new  domi- 
nions, gradually  acquired  adaitional  authority  and  splendour,  the  nobility 
of  Gennany  had  gone  on  at  the  same  time,  extending  their  privileges  and 
uirisdiction.  The  situation  of  affiiirs  was  fkvourabk  to  their  attempts. 
The  vigour  which  Chariemasne  had  given  to  government  quickly  relaxed. 
The  incapacity  of  sonoe  of  his  successors  was  such,  as  would  have 
encouraged  vassals  less  enterprising  than  the  nobles  ot  that  age,  to  have 
claimed  new  rights,  and  to  have  assumed  new  powers.  The  civil  wars 
in  which  other  emperors  were  engaged,  obiigea  them  to  pay  perpetual 
court  to  their  subjects,  on  whose  support  they  depended,  and  not  cmly  to 
connive  at  their  usurpations,  but  to  peimit,  and  even  to  authorize  tliem. 
Fiefs  gradually  became  hereditary.  They  were  transmitted  not  only  in 
the  direct,  but  also  in  the  collateral  line.  The  investiture  of  tibem  was 
demanded  not  only  by  male  but  b^  female  heirs.  Every  baron  b^an  to 
exercise  sovereign  jurisdiction  vyithin  his  own  domains ;  and  the  dukes 

*  Annallfti  5ijo,  Ac  tp.  Strar.  Corp.  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
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And  coUDts  of  QeaoaBf  took  wide  steps  towards,  renderings  ibeif  territo- 
ries distinct  and  independent  states."*^  The  Saxon  emperon  observed 
their  progress,  and  were  aware  of  its  tendency.  But  as  they  could  not 
hoi>e  to  humble  vassals  already  grown  too  potent,  unless  they  had  turned 
their  whole  force  as  well  as  attention  to  that  enterprise,  and  as  they  were 
extremely  intent  on  their  expeditions  into  Italy,  which  they  could  not 
undertake  without  the  concurrence  of  their  noblefi^  they  were  solicitous 
not  to  alarm  them  by  any  direct  attack  on  their  orivileges  and  jurisdic- 
tions. They  aimed,  however,  at  undermining  their  power.  With  this 
view,  they  mconsiderately  bestowed  additional  territories,  and  accumu- 
lated new  honours  on  the  deigy,  in  hopes  that  this  order  might  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  that  of  the  nobility  in  any  future  struggle.t 

The  unhappy  effects  of  this  fatal  error  in  policy  were  quickly  felt. 
Under  the  emperors  of  the  Fiwiconian  and  Suabian  lines,  whcxn  the  Ger- 
mans, by  their  voluntarjr  election,  placed  on  the  Iinperial  throne,  a  new 
lace  of  thiiwB  appeared,  and  a  scene  was  exhibitea  in  Germany,  which 
astonished  ul  CJlnristdidom  at  that  time  [A.  D.  1024],  and  in  the  present 
age  appears  almost  incredible.  The  popes,  hitherto  dependent  on  the 
emperors,  and  indebted  for  power  as  weU  as  dimity  to  their  beneficence 
and  protection,  began  to  claim  a  superior  jurisdiction;  and,  in  virtue  of 
authority  which  they  pretended  to  derive  aom  heaven,  tried,  condemned, 
excommunicated,  and  deposed  their  former  masters.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
consideied  merely  as  a  firantic  sally  of  passion  in  a  pontiff  intoxicated 
with  hieh  ideas  conceniing  the  extent  of  priestly  domination,  and  the 
nlenitu(&  of  papal  authority.  Gregory  VII.  was  able  as  i|vell  as  darir^. 
His.  presumption  and  violence  were  accocnnanied  with  political  discern- 
ment and  sagacity*  He  had  observed  that  tne  princes  and  nobles  of  Ger- 
many had  acquired  such  considerable  territories  and  such  extensive  juris- 
diction, as  rendered  them  not  only  formidable  to  ttie  emperors,  but  dis- 
posed them  to  favour  any  attempt  to  circumscribe  their  power.  He  fore- 
saw that  the  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  raised  almost  to  a  level  with  its 
princes,  were  ready  to  support  any  person  who  would  stand  forth  as  the 
protector  of  their  privil^es  ana  independence.  With  both  of  these 
trregoiy  negotiated,  and  had  secured  many  devoted  adherents  among 
them,  before  he  ventured  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  head  of  d^e  empire. 

He  began  his  rupture  with  Henry  IV.  upon  a  pretext  that  was  popular 
and  plausible.  He  complained  of  the  venalifjr  and  corruption  with 
whicn  the  emperor  had  granted  the  investiture  of  benefices  to  ecclesias- 
tics. He  contended  that  this  ri^ht  belong  to  him  as  head  of  the  church ; 
he  required  Henry  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  his  civil  juris- 
diction, and  to  abistain  far  |he  future  from  such  sacrilegious  encroachments 
on  the  spiritual  dominion.  All  the  censares  of  the  church  were  denounced 
against  Hemy,  because  he  refused  to  relinquish  those  powers  which  his 
predecessors  had  nnilbnnly  exercised.  The  most  considerable  of  the 
German  princes  and  ecclesiastics  were  excited  to  take  arms  against  him. 
His  mother,  his  wife,  his  sons,  were  ivrought  upon  to  disrbjpard  all  the 
ties  of  blood  as  well  as  of  duty,  and  to  join  the  party  of  his  enemies.t 
Such  were  the  successful  arts  with  which  the  court  of  Rome  mflamed  the 
superstitious  zeal,  and  conducted  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Germans  and 
Italians,  that  an  emperor,  distinguished  not  only  for  many  virtues,  but 
possessed  of  considerable  talents,  was  at  length  obliged  to  appear  as  a 
suppliant  at  the  gate  of  the  castle  in  which  the  pope  resided,  and  to  steind 
there  three  days,  bare-iboted,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  imploring  a  pardon, 
which  at  leortli  he  obtained  with  difficulty  [4ll. 

This  act  of  humiliation  degraded  the  Imperial  dignity.    Nor  was  the 
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depression  momentaiy  only.  The  contest  between  Gregory  and  UettFf 
gave  rise  to  the  two  great  factions  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines ;  the 
fonner  of  which  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  the  latter  de- 
fending: the  rights  of  the  emperor,  kept  Germany  and  Italy  in  perpetual  agi- 
tation during  three  centuries.  A  regular  system  for  humbling  the  emperom 
and  circumscribing  their  power  was  formed,  and  adhered  to  uniloitnly 
throughout  that  period.  The  popes,  the  free  states  in  Italy,  the  nobili^ 
and  ecclesiastics  of  Germany,  were  all  interested  in  its  success :  and  not- 
withstandinj^  the  return  of  some  short  intervals  of  vigour,  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  few  able  emperors,  the  Imperial  authority  continued  to 
decline.  During  the  anarchy  of  the  long  interregnum,  subsequent  to  the 
death  of  William  of  Holland  [A.  D.  1256],  it  dwindled  down  almost  to 
nothing.  Rodulph  of  Hapsbuigh,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
and  who  first  opened  the  way  to  its  future  grandeur,  was  at  length  elected 
emperor  FA.  D.  12731,  not  that  he  might  re-establish  and  extend  the  Im- 
. penal  authority,  but  because  his  territories  and  influence  were  so  inconsi- 
derable as  to  excite  no  jealousy  in  the  Grennan  princes,  who  were  willing 
to  preserve  the  forms  of  a  constitution,  the  power  and  vigour  of  which 
they  had  destroyed.  Several  of  his  successors  were  placed  on  the  Impe- 
rial throne  from  the  same  motive;  and  almost  every  remaining  preroip- 
tive  was  rescued  out  of  the  hands  of  feeble  princes  unable  to  exercise 
or  to  defend  them. 

Duiin^  this  period  of  turbulence  and  confusion,  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  tKxly  underwent  a  total  change.  The  ancient  names  of  courts 
and  magistrates,  together  with  the  original  forms  and  appjearance  of  policy, 
were  preserved ;  out  9<jch  new  privileges  and  jurisdiction  were  assumed, 
and  so  many  various  rights  established,  that  the  same  species  of  ^venr- 
inent  no  longer  subsisted.  The  princes,  the  great  nobuity,  the  dignified 
ecclesiastics,  the  free  cities,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  interregnum, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  to  establish  or  to  extend  their  usurpations. 
They  claimed  and  exercised  the  riirht  of  ccoveming  their  respective  ter- 
ritories with  full  sovereignty.  Inej  acknowled{|[ed  no  superior  with 
respect  to  any  point,  relative  to  the  interior  administration  and  police  of 
their  domains.  They  enacted  laws,  imposed  taxes,  coined  money,  de- 
clared war,  concluded  peace,  and  exerted  every  prerogative  peculiar  to 
independent  states.  .  The  ideas  of  order  and  political  union,  which  had 
originally  formed  the  various  provinces  of  Germany  into  one  body,  were 
almost  entirely  lost ;  and  the* society  must  have  dissolved,  if  the  forms  of 
.  feudal  subordination  had  not  preserved  such  an  appearance  of  conneclion 
or  dependence  among  the  various  members  of  tne  community,  as  pre^ 
served  it  from  falling  to  pieces. 

This  bond  of  union,  however,  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  hardly  any 
principle  remained  in  the  German  constitution,  of  sufficient  force  to  main- 
tain public  order,  or  even  to  ascertain  personal  security.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  Rodulph  of  Hapsburgh,  to  toe  reign  of  Maximilian,  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  Charles  V.,  the  empire  felt  eveiy  calamity  which  a 
state  must  endure,  when  the  authority  of  government  is  so  much  relaxed 
as  to  have  lost  its  proper  degree  or  vigour.  The  causes  of  dissension 
amoi^  that  vast  number  of  members,  which  composed  the  Germanic  body, 
were  mfinite  and  unavoidable.  These  gave  rise  to  perpetual  private  wars, 
which  were  carried  on  with  all  the  violence  that  usually  accompanies 
resentment,  when  unrestrained  by  superior  authority.  Rapine,  ootrage, 
exactions,  became  universal.  Commerce  was  interrupted ;  industry  sus- 
pended; and  every  part  of  Grermany  resembled  a  counti3r  which  an 
enemy  had  plundered  ahd  left  desolate.*  The  variety  of  expedients  em- 
ployed with  a  view  to  restore  order  and  tranquiUity,  prove  that  the 

*  See  above,  page  SB.  and  Note  xxi.  Datt.  de  pace  pubUca  Imper.  p.  S5,  no.  53.  p.  3P,  oo^fiS^  p.S.c 
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rrievuices  occasioned  by  this  state  of  anarchy  had  grown  intdeiible^ 
Aifoiters  were  appointed  to  terminate  the  difierences  among  the  several 
states.  The  cities  united  in  a  league,  the  object  of  which  was  to  check., 
the  rapine  and  extortions  of  the  nobility.  The  nobility  formed  confede^ 
racies,  on  purpose  to  maintain  tianquilnty  amone  their  own  order.  Ger- 
many was  divided  into  several  circles,  in  each  of  which  a  provincial  and 
partial  jurisdiction  was  established,  to  supply  the  place  ol  a  public  and 
common  tribunah* 

But  all  these  remedies  were  so  ineffectual,  that  they  served  only  id 
demonstrate  tlie  violence  of  that  anarchy  which  prevailed,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  means  employed  to  correct  it.  At  leno^th  Maximilian  re- 
established public  order  in  the  empire,  by  instituting  the  Imperial  cham- 
ber [A.  D.  1495],  a  tribunal  composed  of  judges  named  partly  by  the 
emperor,  partly  by  the  several  states,  and  vested  with  authority  to  decide 
finally  concemmg  all  dHferences  among  the  members  of  the  Oermanic 
body'.  A  few  years  aAer  [A.  D.  1512j/by  giving  a  new  form  to  the  Aulic 
council,  which  t^es  cognizance  of  all  feudal  catises,  and  such  as  belong 
to  the  emperor's  immediate  jurisdiction,  he  restored  some  degree  of 
yieour  to  the  imperial  authority. 

But  notwithstanding  the  salutaiy  effects  of  these  reflations  and  improve^ 
ments,  tlic  political  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  at  the  commence  < 
ment  of  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  write  the  history,  was  of  a  spe- 
cies so  peculiar,  as  not  to  resemble  perfectly  any  form  of  government 
known  either  m  the  ancient  of  modem  world.  It  was  a  complex  body# 
formed  by  the  associatior.  of  sevetal  stat^  each  0I  which  possessed  sovc 
feign  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  its  own  territories.  Of  all  the 
members  which  composed  this  united  body,  the  emperor  was  the  head. 
In  his  name,  all  decrees  and  regulations,  with  respect  to  points  of  common 
concern,  were  issued :  and  to  him  t^  power  of  can^in^  them  into  exe- 
cution was  committed.  But  this  appearance  of  monarchical  power  in  the 
emperor  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  rafluence  of  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empiro  in  eveiy  act  of  administration.  No  law  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  bo^  coald  pass,  no  resolution  that  affected  the  general 
interest  could  be  taken,  without  the  approbation  of  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
In  this  assembly,  every  sovereign  prince  doad  state  of  the  Germamc  body 
had  a  ri^bt  to  be  present,  to  deliberate,  and  to  vote.  The  decrees  or 
recesses  of  the  diet  were  the  laws  of  ibe  empire^  which  the  emperor  wai? 
bound  to  ratify  and  enforce. 

Under  this  asp«cty  the  constitutidb  of  the  empire  appears  a  regular' 
confederacy  similar  to  the  Achean  l&tfue  in  ancient  Greece,  or  to  that 
of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  in  modem  times.  But 
if  viewed  m  another  light,  striking  peculiarities  in  its  political  state  present 
themselves.  The  Germanic  body  was  not  fomied  by  the  union  of  members 
altogether  distinct  and  independent.  All  the  princes  and  states  joined 
in  this  association,  were  orqpnaJly  subject  to  the  empercns,  and  acknow- 
ledged them  as  sovereigns.  Besides  mis,  they  originally  held  their  lands 
as  Imperial  fiefs,  and  in  consequence  of  this  tenure  owed  the  emperors 
all  those  services  which  feudal  vassals  are  bound  to  perform  ia  their  liege 
lord.  But  though  this  political  subjection  was  entirely  at  an  end,  and  the 
influence  of  the  feudal  relation  much  dimimsfaed,  the  ancient  forms  and 
institutions,  introduced  while  the  emperors  governed  Germany  with  autho- 
rity not  inferior  to  that  which  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  possessed,  still 
remained.  Thus  an  oppc6itk>n  was  established  between  the  genius  <^ 
the  government,  and  the  forms  of  administration  ip  the  German  empire. 
The  former  considered  the  emperor  only  as  the  head  of  a  confederacy^ 
the  memben  of  which,  by  ttieir  v<^unta^  choice,  have  raised  him  to  that 

^  D«tt.  paahn.   Siruv.  Corp.  Hii«.k  510,  ace 
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dipaty ;  the  latter  seemtd  to  imply,  that  he  is  really  mvested  with  aore- 
reign  power.  By  this  circumstanoet  sooh  principles  of  hostili^  and 
cliacord  were  interwoven  into  the  frame  of  the  Qermanic  body,  as  affected 
each  of  its  members,  rendering  their  interior  union  incomplete,  and  their 
external  efforts  feeble  and  irregtdar.  The  peraicioas  influence  of  this 
defect  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  the  empne  is  so  coosideiabie,  that, 
without  attendiqg  to  it,  we  cannot  fuU^  comprehend  many  transactioos  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  V»  or  form  just  ideas  coocemiog  the  genras  of  the 
German  government. 

The  emperors  of  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixte^ith  centuy, 
were  distin^ished  by  the  most  pompous  tides,  and  by  such  ens^ns  of 
dignity,  as  intimated  their  authonty  to  be  superior  to  that  oC  all  other 
monarchs.  The  greatest  princes  of  the  empire  attended,  and  served 
them,  on  some  occasions,  as  the  oflkers  of  their  household.  They  exercised 
prerogatives  which  no  other  sovereign  ever  claimed.  They  retained  pre- 
tensions to  all  the  extensive  powers  which  their  jpredecenon  had  enjoyed 
in  any  former  aee.  But,  at  the  same  time,  mstead  of  posBessing  that 
ample  domain  which  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  emperors  of  Qermaiiy, 
and  which  stretched  from  Basil  to  Cologne,  aloqg  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,* 
they  were  stripped  of  all  territorial  property,  and  had  not  a  sinrle  citjr, 
a  siif^le  castle,  a  single  ibot  <i[  land,  tnat  belonged  to  them,  as  heads  of  the 
empire.  As  their  domain  was  alienated,  their  stated  revenues  were  reduced 
almost  to  nothing ;  and  the  extraordinary  aids,  which  on  a  few  occasions 
they  obtained,  were  granted  spariiw^ly  and  paid  with  reluctance.  The 
princes  and  states  ofthe  empire,  though  tfaiey  seemed  to  recognise  the 
imperial  authority,  were  subjects  onl^r  m  name,  each  of  them  possessing 
a  complete  municipal  juriscfiction  within  the  precincts  of  his  own  ter- 
ritories. 

From  this  ill-compacted  frame  of  government,  effects  that  were  unavoid- 
able resulted.  The  emperors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  titles, 
and  the  external  signs  of  vast  authority,  were  apt  to  imagine  themselves 
to  be  the  real  sovereigns  of  Germany,  and  were  led  to  aim  continually  at 
recovering  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  the  forms  of  the  constitution 
seemed  to  vest  in  them,  and  which  their  predecessors,  Charlemagne  and 
the  Othos,  had  actually  enjoyed.  The  pnnces  and  states,  aware  of  the 
nature  as  well  as  extent  of  these  pretensions,  were  perpetually  on  their 
guard,  in  order  to  watch  all  the  motions  6f  the  Imperial  court,  and  to 
circumscribe  its  power  within  limits  still  more  narrow.  The  emperors, 
in  support  of  their  claims,  appealed  to  ancient  forms  and  institutions, 
which  the  states  held  to  be  obsolete.  The  states  founded  their  rights  on 
recent  practice  and  modem  privileges,  which  the  emperors  considered  as 
usurpations. 

This  jealousy  of  the  Imperial  authority,  together  with  the  opposition 
between  it  and  the  rights  of  the  states,  mcreased  considerably  uom  the 
time  that  the  emperors  were  elected,  not  by  the  collective  body  of 
German  nobles,  but  by  a  few  princes  of  chief  dmity.  During  a  long 
period,  all  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body  had  a  right  to  assemble, 
and  to  make  choice  of  the  person  whom  they  appointed  to  be  dieir  head. 
But  amidst  the  violence  and  anarchy  which  prevailed  for  several  centuries 
in  the  empire,  seven  princes  who  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories, 
and  who  had  obtained  a  hereditary  title  to  the  gneat  offices  of  the  state, 
acquired  the  exclusive  privilege  of  nominatiiv  the  ^myeror.  This  right 
was  confirmed  to  them  by  the  Golden  Bull:  the  mode  of  exercising  it 
was  ascertained,  aiyl  they  were  dienified  with  the  appellation  of  EUdor*. 
The  nobility  and  free  cities  being  thqs  stripped  of  a  privilege  which  they 
had  once  enjoyed,  were  less  connected  with  a  prmce,  towards  whose 

•  rreffel.  Abrece,  &r.  p.  S41. 
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elevation  tliey  had  not  cootribated  by  their  suffragesf  and  came  to  l)e 
move  apprehiensjve  of  bis  authority.  The  electors,  by  their  extensive 
power,  and  the  dittinguishhig^  privileges  which  they  poBsessed,  became 
ibnnidable  to  the  eropeion,  with  whmn  they  vrere  placed  almost  on  a 
level  in  several  acts  of  jtiriidiction.  Thus  the  iotroductioD  of  the  electoral 
college  into  the  empire,  and  the  authority  which  it  aoquired,  instead  oi 
dimimshnig,  contributed  to  8treiig;then,  the .  principles  of  hostility  and 
discord  in  the  Germanic  constitution. 

These  were  ftirther  augmented  by  the  various  and  repugnant  forms  of 
civil  poli<gr  in  the  several  states  which  composed  the  Germanic  body.  It 
is  no  easy  matter  to  render  the  union  of  independent  states  perfect  and 
entire,  even  when, the  genius  and  forms  o{  their  respective  governments 
happen  lo  be  altogether  similar.  But  in  the  Germamc  empire,  which  was 
a  confederacy  of  princes,  of  ecclesiastics,  and  of  free  cities,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  they  could  incorporate  thorot^y.  The  free  cities  were  small 
republics,  in  which  the  maxims  and  spirit  peculiar  to  that  qtecies  of  go- 
vernment prevailed.  The  princes  aod  noblea»to  whom  supreme  jurisdiction 
belonged,  possessed  a  sort  of  monarchical  ^wer  within  their  own  territories, 
and  i&  forms  of  their  interior  administration  nearly  resembled  those  of  the 
neat  feudal  kiq^doms.  The  interests,  the  ideas,  the  objects  of  states  so 
oiflerenti^  constituted,  cannot  be  the  same.  Nor  couM  their  common 
delibeiatipns  be  carried  on  with  the  same  spirit,  wfaOe  the  love  of  liberty, 
and  attenrioo  to  commerce,  were  the  reigning  principles  in  the  cities ;  while 
the  desire  of  power,  and  ardour  for  militaiy  gloiy,  v?ere  the  govemiog 
passions  of  the  princes  and  nobility. 

The  secular  alnd  ecclesiastical  membenof  the  empire  were  as  little  6tted 
f(Mr  union  as  the  free  cities  and  the  nobility.  Considerable  territories  had 
been  granted  to  several  of  the  bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  empire  haviqg  been  annexed  to  them  inalienably, 
were  held  by  the  ecclesiastics  raised  to  these  dignities.  The  youneer 
sons  of  noblemen  of  the  second  order,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  tne 
church,  were  commonly  promoted  to  these  stations  of  eminence  and  power ; 
and  it  was  no  small  mortification  to  the  princes  and  mat  nobility,  to  see 
persons  raised  from  an  inferior  rank  to  the  same  leveiwi^  themselves,  or 
even  exalted  to  superior  dignity:  The  education  of  these  churchmen,  the 
genius  of  their  profession,  ana  their  connection  with  the  court  of  Rome, 
rendered  their  character  as  well  as  their  interest  different  from  those  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Germanic  body,  with  whom  they  were  called  to 
act  in  concert.  Thus  another  source  of  jealousy  and  variance  was  opened^ 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  when  we  are  searching  into  the  nature 
of  the  German  constitution. 

To  all  these  causes  of  dissension  may  be  added  one  more,  arising  from 
the  unequal  distribution  of  power  ana  wealth  among  the  states  of  the 
empire.  The  electors,  and  other  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  not  only 
possessed  sovereign  jurisdiction,  but  govemed  such  extensive,  popukxis, 
and  ridi  countries,  as  rendered  thetn  g^at  princes.  Many  of  the  other 
members,  though  they  eqiof)red  all  the  ridits  of  sovereign^,  ruled  over 
such  pet^  domains,  tnat  tneir  real,  power  oore  no  proportion  to  this  hirh 
prerogative.  A  well  compacted  and  vigorous  confederacy  could  not  Be 
ibrmed  of  such  dissimilar  states.  The  weaker  were  jealous,  timid,  and  * 
unable  either  to  assert  or  defend  their  just  privileges.  The  more  powerful 
were  apt  to  assume  and  to  become  oppressive.  The  electors  and  empe- 
IXH&  by  turns,  endeavoured  to  extend  tneir  own  authority,  by  encroaching 
on  those  feeble  members  of  the  Grennanic  body,  who  sometimes  defended 
their  rights  with  much  spirit,  but  more  frequently,  being  overawed  or  cor- 
rupted, they  tamely  surrendered  their  privileges,  or  meanly  favoured  the 
designs  formed  aeainst  them  [42]. 

ilter  contempTatiog  all  these  principles  of  disunion  and  opposition  in 
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the  constitution  of  the  Gennan  empire,  it  will  be  eaiy  to  account  for  the 
want  of  concord  and  unifomuty,  conspicuous^  in  its  councils  and  proceeds 
ing^.  That  slow,  dilatory,  distrustful,  and  irresohite  spirit,  which  charac- 
teri  es  all  its  deliberatiops,  will  appear  natural  in  a  body,  the  junction  of 
whose  members  was  so  incomplete,  the  different  parts  of  which  were  held 
together  by  such  feeble  ties,  and  set  at  variance  by  such  powerful  motives. 
But  the  empire  of  Germany,  nevertheless,  comprehended  countries  of  such 
neat  extent,  and  was  inhabited  by  such  a  martial  and  hardy  race  of  men, 
mat  when  the  abilities  of  an  emperor,  or  zeal  for  any  common  cause, 
could  rouse  this  unwieldy  body  to  put  forth  its  strength,  it  acted  with 
almost  irresistible  force.  In  the  following  history  we  shall  find,  that  as 
the  measures  on  which  Charles  V.  was  most  intent,  were  often  thwarted 
pr  rendered  abortive  by  the  spirit  of  jealous  and  division  peculiar  to  the 
Germanic  constitution ;  so  it  was  by  the  influence  which  he  acquired  o?er 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  by  engaging  them  to  co-operate  with  him, 
that  ne  was  enabled  to  make  some  of  tM  greatest  eflbrts  which  distinguish 
bis  reign. 

The  Turkish  histoiy  is  so  blended,  during  the  reigii  of  Charles  V.  with 
that  of  the  ^at  nations  in  Europe,  and  the  Ottoman  P<Nrte  interposed  so 
often,  and  with  such  decisive  influence,  in  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the 
Christian  princes,  that  some  previous  account  of  the  state  of  government 
jn  that  great  empire  is  no  less  necessary  for  the  ioformation  of  m  v  readers, 
than  those  views  of  tjie  constitution  of  other  kingdoms  which  I  have 
^ready  exhibited  to  theni. 

It  fatas  been  the  (ate  of  the  southern  and  more  fertile  parts  of  Asia, 
at  different  periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  who  inhabit  the  vast  countiy  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of 
Scythia,  and  amoqff  the  modems  by  that  of  Tartary.    One  tribe  of  these 

ale,  called  Turks  or  Turcomans,  extended  its  conquests,  under  various 
irs,  and  during  several  centuries,  ftv)m  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  straits  of 
the  Dardanelles.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  these 
formidable  conquerors  took  Constantinople  by  storm,  and  establi&d  die 
seat  of  their  government  in  that  imperial  city.  Greece,  Moldavia,  Wala- 
cbia,  and  the  other  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  together  with  part  of  Hui^fy,  were  subjected  to  their  power, 
fiut  though  the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  was  fixed  in  Europe* 
and  the  sultans  obtained  possession  of  such  extensive  dominions  in  that 
Quarter  of  the  globe,  the  genius  of  their  policy  .continued  to. be  purely 
Asiatic ;  and  may  be  properly  termed  a  despotisin,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  monarchical  ana  republican  forms  of  government  which  we  have 
been  hitherto  contemplating.  The  supreme  power  was  vested  in  sultans 
of  the  Ottoman  race,  that  blood  being  deemed  so  sacred,  that  no  other 
was  thought  worthy  of  the  throne.  From  this  elevation,  these  sovereigns 
could  look  down  and  behold  all  their  subjects  reduced  to  the  same  level 
t^efore  titem.  The  maxims  of  Turkish  policy  do  not  authorize  any  of 
^ose  institutions,  which  in  other  countries,  limit  the  exercise,  or  moderate 
the  rigour  of  monarchical  power ;  they  admit  neither  of  any  great  court 
with  constitutional  and  permanent  jurisaiction  to  interpose,  both  in  enacting 
laws,  and  in  superintending  the  execution  of  them ;  nor  of  a  body  of 
hereditary  nobles,  whose  sense  of  their  own  pre-eminence,  whose  con- 
sciousness of  what  is  due  to  their  rank  and  character,  whose  jeaknisy  of 
their  privileges  circumscribe  the  authority  of  the  prince,  and  serve  not  only 
as  a  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  his  caprice,  but  stand  as  an  intermediate 
order  between  him  and  the  people.  Under  the  Turkish  government,  the 
political  condition  of  every  subiect  is  equal.  To  be  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  sultan  is  the  onljr  circumstance  that  confers  distinction. 
Even  this  distinction  is  rather  official  than  personal,  and  so  closely  annexed 
to  the  station  in  which  any  individual  serves,  that  it  is  scarcely  communicate4 
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lo  die  penom  of  those  who  are  placed  in  them.  The  highest  digQi'ty  in 
the  empire  does  not  give  any  rank  or  pre-eminence  to  the  family  of  him 
who  en|0T8  it.  As  eveiy  man»  before  he  is  raised  to  any  station  of  authorityt 
must  go  torourh  the  preparatory  discipline  oi  a  loijg  and  servile  obedience,* 
Ihe  moment  be  is  depnved  oT  power,  he  and  his  posterity  return  to  the . 
same  condition  with  other  subjects,  and  sink  back  into  ooscuiity.  it  is 
the  distipguishine  and  odious  characteristic  of  Eastern  despotism,  that  it 
annihilates  all  other  ranks  of  men,  in  order  to  exait  the  monarch  ;  that  it 
leaves  nothing  to  the  former,  while  it  gives  every  thine  to  the  latter ;  that 
it  endeavoura  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  subject  to  it,  the  idea 
of  no  relation  between  men,  but  that  of  a  master  and  of  a  slave,  the  former 
destined  to  command  and  to  punish,  the  latter  formed  to  tremble  and  to 
obey  [43]. 

But  as  there  are  circumstances  which  frequently  obstruct  or  defeat  the 
salutary  effects  of  the  best  reg[ulated  governments,  there  are  others  which 
contribute  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  most  defective  forms  of  policy. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  no  constitutional  restraints  upon  the  will  of  a  prince 
in  a  despotic  government;  but  there  may  be  such  as  are  accidental. 
Absolute  as  the  Turkish  sultans  are,  they  feel  themselves  circumscribed 
both  by  religion,  the  principle  on  which  their  autlmrity  is  founded,!  and 
by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  they  must  empky  in  order  to  maintain 
it  Wherever  religion  interposes,  the  will  of  the  sovereign  must  submit  to 
its  decrees.  When  the  Koran  hadi  jprescribed  any  religious  rite,  hath 
enjoined  any  moral  duty,  or  hath  confirmed  by  its  sanction  any  political 
maxim,  the  command  c3f  the  sultan  cannot  overturn  that  which  a  higher 
authority  hath  established.  The  chief  restriction,  however,  on  the  wul  of 
the  sultans,  is  imposed  by  the  militaiy  power.  An  armed  force  must 
surround  the  throne  of  every  despot,  to  maintain  his  authority,  and  to 
execute  his  commands.  As  the  Turks  extended  their  empire  over  natbns 
which  they  did  not  exterminate,  but  reduce  to  subjection,  they  found  it 
oecessaiy  to  render  their  military  establishment  numerous  and  formidable. 
Amurath,  their  third  sultan,  in  order  to  form  a  body  of  troops  devoted  to 
his  will,  that  m^ht  serve  as  the  immediate  guards  of  his  person  and 
digm'ty,  commamted  his  officers  to  seize  annually  as  the  Imperial  property, 
the  fifth  part  of  the  youth  .taken  in  war  [A.  D.  1362].  These,  after  being 
instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion,  inured  to  obedience  by  severe 
discipline,  and  trained  to  warlike  exercises,  were  formed  into  a  body 
'  distinguished  by  the  name  of  JamzarieSf  or  new  soldiers.  Every  sentiment 
which  enthusiasm  can  inspire,  every  mark  of  distinction  that  the  favour 
of  the  prince  could  confer,  were  employed  in  order  to  animate  this  body 
witii  martial  ardour,  and  with  a  consciousness  of  its  own  pre-eminence.]; 
The  Janizaries  soon  became  the  chief  strength  and  pride  of  the  Ottoman 
armies ;  and,  by  theff  number  as  well  as  reputation,  were  distinguished 
above  all  the  troops  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the  person  of  the 
sultan  [44]. 

Thus,  as  the  supreme  power  in  eveir  society  is  possessed  by  those  who 
have  arms  in  their  hands,  this  fonnidable  body  of  soldiers,  destined  to  be 
the  instruments  of  enlai^n^  the  suhan's  authority,  acquired  at  the  same 
time,  the  means  of  controlling  it.  The  Janizaries  in  Constantinople,  like 
the  Praetorian  bands  in  ancient  Rome,  quickly  perceived  all  the  advanta^s 
which  they  derived  from  being  statiomd  in  the  capital ;  from  their  union 
under  one  standard ;  and  from  being  masters  of  the  person  of  the  prince. 
The  sultans  became  no  less  sensible  of  their  influence  and  importance. 
The  CapuMly^  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  was  the  only  power  in  the  empire 
that  a  sultan  or  his  vizier  nad  reason  to  dread.    To  preserve  the  fidelity  and 
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attachment  of  the  Janizaries,  was  the  g^reat  art  of  goremmentt  and  ihe 
principal  object  of  attention  jn  the  policj  of  the  Ottoman  coort.  Under 
a  monarch,  whoee  abilities  and  rigour  of  mind  fit  him  for  command,  tfaejr 
are  obsequious  instruments ;  execute  whatever  he  ei^oms ;  and  render  his 
power  irresistible.'  Under  feeble  princes,  or  such  as  are  unlbrtunate,  the^ 
oecome  turbulent  and  mutinous;  assume  the  tone  of  masters;  deg^rade 
aiid  exalt  sultans  at  pleasure ;  and  teach  those  to  tremble,  on  whoee  nod, 
at  other  times,  life  and  death  depend. 

From  Mahomet  II.  who  \o6k  Constantinople,  to  Sojrman  the  Magnificent, 
who  beean  his  reign  a  few  months  after  Charles  V.  was  placed  on  the 
Imperial  throne  of  permany,  a  succession  of  illustrious  princes  ruled  over 
the  Turkish  empire.  By  their  great  abilities,  they  kept  their  subjects 
of  every  order,  militaiy  as  well  as  civil,  submissive  to  government ;  and 
had  the  absolute  command  of  whatever  force  their  vast  empire  was  able 
to  exert.  Solyman  in  particular,  who  is  known  to  the  Chratians  chiefly 
as  a  conqueror,  but  is  celebrated  in  the  Turkish  annals,  as  the  great  law- 
giver who  established  order  and  police  in  their  empire,  governed,  duriif; 
his  long  reign,  with  no  less  authority  than  wisdom,  iie  divided  his 
dominions  into  several  districts ;  he  appointed  the  number  of  soldiers 
which  each  should  furnish ;  he  appropriated  a  certain  proportion  of  the  land 
in  every  province  for  their  maintenance ;  be  regulated,  with  a  minute 
accuracy,  eveiy  thing  relative  to  their  discipline,  their  arms,  and  the  nature 
of  their  service.  He  put  the  finances  of  the  einpire  into  an  orderly  train  oi 
administration ;  and,  though  the  taxes  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  despotic  monarchies  of  the  East,  are  far  from  being  con* 
aiderable,  be  supplied  that  defect  by  an  attentive  and  severe  ecooctoy. 

Nor  was  it  onfy  under  such  sultans  as  Solyman,  whose  talents  were  no 
less  adapted  to  preserve  internal  order  than  to  conduct  the  operations  of 
war,  that  the  Turkish  empire  engaged  with  advantage  in  its  contests  with 
the  Christian  states.  The  long  succession  of  able  princes,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  had  given  such  vigour  and  firmness  to  the  Ottoman  government, 
that  it  seems  to  have  attained,  during  the  sixteenth  century,  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  its  constitution  was  capable.  Whereas  the 
great  monarchies  in  Christendom  were  still  far  from  that  state,  which  could 
enable  them  to  act  with  a  full  exertion  of  their  force.  Besides  this,  the 
Turkish  troops  in  that  ag[e  possessed  every  advantage  which  arises  from 
superiority  m  military  discipline.  At  the  time  when  Solyman  be^  his 
reig[n,  the  Janizaries  had  been  embodied  near  a  century  and  a  half;  and, 
during  that  Uang  period,  the  severity  of  their  military  discipline  had  in  no 
degree  relaxed.  The  other  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  had  been  kept  almost  continually  under  arms,  in  the  various  wars 
which  the  sultans  bad  carried  on  with  hardly  any  intenral  of  peace.  Against 
tfoops  thus  trained  and  accustomed  to  service,  the  forces  of  the  Chnstian 
powers  took  the  field  with  great  disadvantage.  The  most  intelligent  as 
well  as  impartial  authors  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy  acknowledge  and  lament 
the  superior  attainments  of  the  Turks  in  the  military  art  [45].  The  success 
which  almost  uniformly  attended  their  arms,  in  all  their  wars,  demonstrates 
the  justness  of  this  observation.  The  Christian  armies  did  not  acqidre  that 
aupeiiority  over  the  Tuiks,  which  they  now  possess,  until  the  loiv  establish- 
ment of  standmg  forces  had  improved  militaiT;  discipline  ama^  the  former ; 
and  until  various  causes  and  events,  which  it  is  not  my  province  to  explain, 
had  corrupted  or  abolished  their  ancient  warlike  institutions  among  the 
latter. 
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Cbjixics  v.  was  bom  at  Ghent  on  the  twenty-fourth'  day  of  Februaiyi 
in  the  rear  one  thousand  five  hundred.  His  fatten  Philip  the  Handsome, 
archduke  of  Austria,  was  the  son  of  the  emperor  Maximihan,  and  of  Maiy 
the  only  child  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Buirundy. 
His  mother,  Joanna^  was  the  second  daughter  of  Ferdinand  kin^^  of  i^agon, 
and  of  Isabella  queen  of  Castile. 

A  long  train  of  fortunate  erents  had  opened  the  way  for  this  young 
prince  to  the  inheritance  of  more  extensire  dominions,  than  any  European 
monarch,  since  Chariemagne,  had  possessed.  Each  of  his  ancestors  had 
acquired  kingdoms  or  provinces,  towards  which  theh-jprospect  of  succession 
was  eztremeff  remote.  The  rich  possessions  of  Mary  of  Burgundy  had 
been  destineafor  another  family,  she  haying  been  contracted  by  her&ther 
to  the  onh^  son  of  Louis  XL  of  France ;  but  that  capricious  monarch, 
indulging  his  hatred  to  her  family,  chose  rather  to  strip  ner  of  part  of  her 
territories  by  force,  than  to  secure  the  whole  by  marriage ;  and  by  this 
misconduct,  fatal  to  his  posterity,  he  threw  all  the  Netherlands  and  Franche 
Compte  into  the  hands  of  a  rival.  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  John  IL  of 
Castue,  far  from  haying  any  prospect  of  that  noble  inheritance  which  she 
transmitted  to  her  grandson,  pas»ed  the  early  part  of  her  life  in  obscurity 
and  indigence.  But  the  Castuians,  exasperated  against  her  brother  Heniy 
IV.,  an  ifl-adyised  and  yicKNis  prince,  publicly  diarged  him  with  impotence, 
and  his  queen  with  adulteiy.  Upon  his  demise,  rejecting  Joanna,  whom 
Hennr  had  uniformly,  and  even  on  his  death-bed,  owned  to  be  his  lawful 
d&ugnter,  and  whom  an  assembly  of  the  states  had  acknowledged  to  be  the 
heir  of  his  kingdom,  they  oblie|ed  her  to  retire  into  Portugal,  and  placed 
Isabella  on  the  throne  ot  Castue.  Ferdinand  owed  the  crown  of  Aragon 
to  the  unexpected  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  acquired  the  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Sicily  by  violating  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  disrerading  the 
ties  or  bkxKL  To  all  these  kingdoms,  Christopher  Columbus,  oy  an  effort 
of  genius  and  of  intrepidity,  the  bddest  and  most  successful  that  is  re- 
coRled  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  added  a  new  wwld,  the  wealth  of  which 
became  one  considerable  source  of  the  power  and  grandeur  of  the  Spanirii 
monaichs. 

Don  John,  the  only  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  their  eldest 
daughter,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  being  cut  ciS,  without  issue,  in  the  flower 
of  youth,  all  their  hopes  centred  in  Joanna  and  her  posterity.  But  as  her 
husband,  the  archduke,  was  a  stranger  to  the  Spaniards,  ft  was  thought 
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expedient  to  iDvite  him  into  Spain,  that  by  residing  among  them,  be  mieht 
accustom  himself  to  their  laws  and  manners ;  and  it  was  expected  tnat 
the  Cortes,  or  assembly  of  states,  whose  authority  was  then  so  great  in 
Spain,  that  no  title  to  tne  crown  was  reckoned  valid  unless  it  received  their 
sanction,  would  acknowledge  his  r^ht  of  succession,  together  with  that  of 
the  infknta,  his  wife.  Philip  and  Joanna,  passiiig  through  France  in  their 
way  to  Spain,  were  entertained  in  that  kingdom  with  the  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. The  archduke  did  homage  to  Louis  XII.  for  the  earldom  of  Flan- 
ders, and  tock  his  seat  as  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  parliament  of  Paris. 
They  were  received  in  Spain  with  eveiy  mark  of  honour  that  the  parental 
affection  of  Feidinand  and  Isabella,  or  the  respect  of  their  subjects,  could 
devise ;  and  their  title  to  the  crown  was  soon  after  acknowledged  by  the 
Cortes  of  both  kii^oms. 

But  amidst  these  outward  appearances  of  satisfaction  and  joy,  some 
secret  uneasiness  preyed  upon  the  mind  of  each  of  these  princes.  The 
stately  and  reserved  ceremonial  of  the  Spanish  court  was  so  burdensome 
to  Philip,  a  prince,  young,  gay,  affable,  fond  of  society  and  of  pleasure, 
that  he  soon  begap  to  express  a  desire  of  returning  to  his  native  countir, 
the  manners  of  which  were  more  suited  to  his^  temper.  Ferdinand,  oD- 
serving  tbs  decliniQg  health  of  bis  aueen,  with' whose  life  he  knew  that 
his  right  to  the  government  of  Castue  must  cease,  easily  foresaw,  that  a 
prince  of  Philiirs  disposition,  and  who  already  discovered  an  extreme 
impatience  to  rei^,  would  never  consent  to  his  retaining  any  degree  of 
authority  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  prospect  of  this  diminution  of  bis  power 
awakened  the  jealousy  of  that  ambitious  monarch. 

Isabella  beheld,  with  the  sentiments  natural  to  a  mother,  the  indifference 
wad  n^lect  with  which  the  archduke  treated  her  daughter,  who  was  des- 
titute of  those  beauties  of  person,  as  well  as  those  accomplishments  of 
mind,  which  fix  the  affisctions  of  a  husband.  Her  understanding,  always 
weak,  was  often  disordered.  She  doated  on  Philip  with  such  an  excess 
of  childish  and  indiscreet  fondness,  as  excited  disgust  rather  than  affection. 
Her  jealousy,  for  which  her  husband's  behaviour  gave  her  too  much  cause, 
was  proportioned  to  her  love,  and  often  broke  out  in  the  most  extravagant 
actions.  Isabella,  though  sensible  of  her  defects,  could  not  help  pitying 
her  condition,  which  was  soon  rendered  altogether  deplorable,  oy  the 
archduke's  abrupt  resolution  of  setting  out  in  the  middle  of  winter  for 
Flanders;  and  ol  leaving  her  in  Spain.  Isabella  entreated  him  not  to 
abandon  his  wife  to  grief  and  melancholy,  which  might  prove  fatal  to  her. 
as  she  was  near  the  time  of  her  delivery.  Joanna  coniured  him  to  put  off 
his  journey  for  three  days  only,  that  she  might  have  tne  pleasure  of  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  Christmas  in  his  company.  Ferdinand,  after  repre- 
senting the  imprudence  of  his  leaving  Spain,  be  tore  he  had  time -to  become 
acquainted  with  the  ^enius^  or  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  p^ple,  who 
were  one  d^  to  be  his  subjects,  besought  him,  at  least,  not  to  pass  through 
France,  with  which  kipgdom  be  was  then  at  open  war.  Philip,  without 
legardiitt;  either  the  dictates  of  humanity,  or  the  maxims  of  prudence, 
persistea  in  his  purpose  ;  and  on  the  twenty-second  of  December  set  out 
for  the  Low  Countries,  by  the  way  of  France.*  v 

From  the  moment  of  his  departure,  Joanna  sunk  into  a  deep  and  sullen 
melancholy,!  and  while  she  was  in  that  situation  bore  Ferdinand  her 
second  son,  for  whom  the  power  of  his  brother  Charles  afterwards  pro- 
cured the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  to  whom  he  at  last 
transmitted  the  im{)erial  sceptre.  Joanna  was  the  only  person  in  Spain 
who  discovered  no  joy  at  the  birth  of  this  prince.  Insensible  to  that  as 
well  as  to  eveiy  other  pleasure,  she  was  wholly  occupied  with  the  thoughts 
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of  returning  to  her  husband ;  nor  did  she,  in  any  degrete,  recover  tranquillity 
of  mind,  until  she  arrived  at  Brussels  neit  ^rear.* 

'  Philip*  in  passing  through  France,  had  an  interview  with  Louis  XII.  and 
signed  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which  he  hoped  that  all  the  dififerences  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  would  have  been  finally  tenninated.*  But  Fer- 
dinand, whose  aflfairs,  at  that  time,  were  extremely  prosperous  in  Italj, 
where  the  superior  genius  of  Goosalvo  de  Cordova,  the  g^eat  captam, 
triumphed  on  every  occasion  over  the  arms  of  France,  did  not  pay  the 
least  regard  to  what  his  son-in-law  had  concluded,  and  carried  on  hos- 
tilities with  greater  ardour  than  ever. 

From  this  time  Philip  seems  not  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Spain,  waiting  in  quiet  till  the  death  either  of  Ferdinand  or  Fsabella  should 
open  the  way  .to  one  of  their  thrones.  The  latter  of  these  events  was  not  far 
distant.  The  untimely  death  of  her  son  afid  eldest  daughter  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Isabella ;  and  as  she  could  derive  but 
little  consolation  for  the  losses  which  she  had  sustained  either  from  her 
daughter  Joanna,  whose  infirmities  daily  increased,  or  from  her  son-in-law, 
who  no  loi^r  preserved  even  the  appearance  of  a  decent  respect  towards 
ttiat  unhappj  princess,  her  spirits  and  health  bcean  gradually  to  decline,  and 
after  lai^ishing  some  noonths,  she  died  at  medina  del  Campo  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  r^overober  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  four.  She  was 
no  less  eminent  for  virtue  than  for  wisdom  ;  and  whether  we  consider  her 
behaviour  as  a  queen,  as  a  wife,  or  as  a  mother,  she  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  high  encomiums  hestpwed  on  her  by  the  Spanish  historians.! 

A  few  weeks  before  her  death,  she  made  her  last  will,  and  being  con- 
vinced of  Joanna's  incapacity  to  assume  the  reins  of  goveniinent  into  her 
own  hands,  and  having  no  incJination  to  commit  them  to  Philip,  with  whose 
conduct  she  was  extremely  dissatisfied,  she  appointed  Ferdinand  regent  or 
administrator  of  the  affairs  of  Castile  until  her  grandson  Charles  should 
attain  the  age  of  twen^.  She  be(|ueathed  to  Ferdinand  likewise  one  half 
of  the  revenues  which  should  arise  from  the  Indies,  together  with  the 

rd  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders ;  dignities  which  rendered 
person  who  possessed  them  almost  independent,  and  which  Isabella 
had,  for  that  reason,  annexed  to  the  crown.|  But  before  she  signed  a  deed 
so  favourable  to  Ferdinand,  she  obliged  him  to  swear  that  be  would  not,  by 
a  second  marriage,  or  by  any  other  means,  endeavour  to  deprive  Joanna  or 
her  posterity  of  their  right  of  succession  to  any  of  his  kingaoms.§ 

.Immediately  upon  the  queen's  death,  Ferdinand  resigned  the  title  of 
kirig  of  Castile,  and  issued  orders  to  proclaim  Joanna  and  Philip  the  sove- 
reigns  of  that  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time,  be  assumed  the  character 
of  re^nt,  in  consequence  of  Isabella's  testament ;  and  not  long  after  he 

Prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  acknowledge  his  right  to  Uiat  office, 
^his,  however,  he  did  not \ procure  without  difficulty,  nor  without  dis- 
covering siich  symptoms  of  alienation  and  di^ust  among  the  Castilians  as 
filled  him  <with  great  uneasiness.  The  union  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  for 
almost  thirty  years,  had  not  so  entirely  extirpated  the  ancient  and  here- 
ditary enmity  which  subsbted  between  the  natives  of  these  kingdoms,  that 
^  the  Castilian  pride  could  submit,  without  murmuring,  to  the  government  of 
a  king  of  Aragon.  Ferdinand's  own  character,  wi&  which  the  Castilians 
were  well  acquainted^  was  far  from  rendering  his  authority  desirable. 
Suspicious,  discerning,  severe,  and  parsimonk>us,  he  was  accustomed  to 
observe  the  minute  actions  of  his  subjects  with  a  jeak>us  attention,  and  to 
reward  their  highest  services  with  little  liberality ;  and  ther  were  now 
deprived  c^  Isabella,  whose  gentle  qualities,  and  partiality  to  her  Castilian 
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flubjecta,  often  tempered  his  austerity,  or  rendered  it  tolenble-  The 
maxims  of  his  government  were  especially  odious  to  the  grandees ;  for  that 
artful  prince,  sensible  of  die  dangerous  priyileges  conferred  upon  them  by  * 
the  feudal  institutions,  had  endearoured  to  curb  their  exorbitant  power,* 
by  extending  the  nytl  jurisdiction,  bj  protecting  their  injured  vassals,  by 
increasing  the  immunities  of  cities,  and  by  other  measures  equally  prudent. 
From  all  these  causes,  a  formidable  pairty  among  the  Castilians  united 
against  Ferdinand,  and  though  the  persons  who  composed  it  had  not 
hitherto  taken  any  public  step  in  opposition  to  him,  he  plainly  saw,  that 

rn  the  least  encouragement  from  their  new  king,  they  would  proceed  to 
most  violent  extremities. 

There  was  no  less  a^tation  in  the  Netherlands,  upon  receiving  the 
accounts  of  Isabella's  death,  and  of  Ferdinand's  havnig  assumed  the 
government  of  Castile.  Philip  was  not  of  a  temper  tamely  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  supplanted  by  the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law.  If  Joanna's 
infirmities,  and  the  nonage  of  Charles,  rendered  them  incapable  of  govern- 
ment, he,  as  a  husband,  was  the  proper  guardian  of  his  wife,  and,  as  a 
&ther,  the  natural  tutor  of  his  son.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  to  oppose  to  these 
just  rights,  and  to  the  inclination  of  the  people  of  Castile,  the  authority  of 
a  testament,  the  genuineness  of  which  was  peihaps  doubtful,  and  its  con- 
tents to  him  appeared  certainly  to  be  iniquitous.  A  keener  edge  was 
added  to  Philip's  resentment,  and  new  vigour  infused  into  his  councils  by 
the  arrival  of  Don  John  Manuel.  He  was  Ferdinand's  ambassador  at  the 
Imperial  court,  but  Upon  the  first  notice  of  isabella^s  death  repaired  to 
Brussels,  Battering  himself,  that  under  a  young  and  liberal  prince,  be  might 
attain  to  power  and  honours,  which  he  could  never  have  expected  in  the 
service  of  an  old  and  frugal  master.  He  bad  earjy  paid  court  to  Philip 
durine  his  residence  in  Spain,  with  such  assiduity  as  entirely  gained  his 
confidence ;  and  havine  been  trained  to  business  under  Ferdinand,  could 
oppose  his  schemes  with  equal  abilities,  and  with  arts  not  inferior  to  those 
for  which  that  monareh  was  distinguisbed.f 

By  the  advice  of  Manuel,  ambassadors  were  despatched  to  requwe  Fer- 
dinand to  retire  into  Aragon,  and  to  resign  the  government  of  Castile  to 
those  persons  whom  Phinp  should  intrust  with  it,  until  liis  own  arrival  in 
that  kingdom.  Such  of  the  Castilian  nobles  as  bad  discovered  ai^  dissatis- 
faction with  Ferdinand's  administration,  were  encouraged  by  eveiy  method 
to  oppose  it.  At  the  same  time  a  treaty  was  concliKled  with  IxMiis  XII. 
by  wnich  Philip  flattered  himself*  that  lie  had  secured  the  friendship  and 
assistance  of  that  monarch. 

Meanwhile,  Ferdinand  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  and  policy,  in 
order  to  retain  the  power  of  which  he  had  got  possession.  By  means  of 
Coochillpe,  an  Aragonian  gentleman,  he  entered  into  a  private  negotiation 
with  Joanna,  and  prevailed  on  that  weak  princess  to  confirm,  by  her  autho- 
rity, his  right  to  the  reeency.  But  this  intrigue  did  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Don  John  Manuel ;  Joanna's  letter  of  consent  was  inter> 
cepted ;  Conchillos  was  thrown  into  a  dun^;eon ;  she  herself  confined  to  an 
apartment  in  the  palace,  and  all  her  Spanish  domestics  secluded  fiora  her 
presence.} 

The  mortification  which  the  disooveiy  of  this  intrigue  occasioned  to  Fer- 
dinand was  much  increased  by  his  observing  the  progress  which  Philip's 
emissaries  made  in  Castile.  Some  of  the  nobles  retired  to  their  casdes ; 
othen  to  the  towns  m  which  diey  had  influence :  they  formed  themselves 
into  confederacies,  and  began  to  assemble  their  vassals.  Ferdinand's  coort 
was  almost  totally  deserted ;  not  a  person  of  distinction  but  Xtmenes,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  the  marquis  of  Denia,  remaining 
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tlwie ;  while  the  houses  of  Philip's  ambassadors  were  daily  crowded  with 
BoUemen  of  the  highest  nnk. 

Exasperated  at  this  untrenal  defection,  and  mortified  peihaps  with 
seeioff  all  his  schemes  defeated  by  a  younger  politician,  Ferdinand  resolyed, 
ID  defiance  of  the  law  of  naturey  aiKl  of  decency,  to  deprive  his  daughter 
and  her  posterity  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  rather  than  renounce  the  Kgency  ^ 
of  that  kmgdom.  His  plan  for  accompli8hiq|  this  was  no  less  bold,  than 
the  intention  itself  was  wicked.  He  demanded  in  marriage  Joanna,  tfa« 
supposed  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  on  the  belief  of  whose  illegitimacy 
Isabella's  right  to  the  crown  of  Castile  was  founded :  and  by  reviving  the 
claim  of  this  princess,  in^ypposition  to,  which  he  himself  had  fonneiiy  led 
armies  and  fouebt  battles,  be  hoped  once  nxMe  to  get  possession  of  the 
throne  of  that  Kingdom.  But  Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  in  whose  do* 
minionB  Joanna  resided  at  that  time,  having  married  one  of  Ferdinand's 
daughters  by  LsabeUa,  refused  his  consent  to  that  ^umatural  match ;  and  tha 
unhappy  pnncess  herself,  having  lost  all  relish  for  the  objects  of  ambition^ 
by  being  long  immured  in  a  convent,  discovered  no  leM  aversion  to  it* 

The  resources^  however,  of  Ferdinand's  ambition  were  not  exhausted. 
UpOD^  meeting  with  a  repulse  in  Portugal,  he  turned  towards  France,  and 
sought  in  marriage  Germain  de  Foix,  a  daughter  of  the  viscount  of  Nar- 
bonne,  and  of  Maiy,  the  sister  of  Louis  XII.  The  war  which  that  monarch 
had  carried  on  against  Ferdinand  in  Naples,  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
he  listened  with  joy  to  a  proposal,  which  furnished  him  with  an  honourable 
pretence  for  concluding  peace ;  and  though  no  prince  was  ever  more 
remarkable  than  Ferdinaiid  for  making  all  his  passions  bend  to  the  maxims 
of  interest,  or  become  subservient  to  tne  purposes  of  ambition,  yet  so  vehe- 
metit  was  his  resentment  against  his  aon-in-law,  that  the  desire  of  mtifyiBf^ 
it  rendered  him  regardless  of  erery  other  consideration.  In  order  to  be 
revenged  of  Philip,  by  detaching  Louis  finom  his  interest,  and  in  order  to 

Sin  a  chance  of  exdudin^  him  nom  his  hereditaiy  throne  of  Aiagon,  and 
e  dominions  annexed  to  it,  be  was  ready  once  moft  to  divide  Spain  into 
separate  kingdoms,  though  the  union  of  these  was  the  great  gl<Hy  of  his 
le^gn,  and  &d  been  \&  chief  object  of  his  ambition ;  he  consented  to 
restore  the  Neapolitan  nobles  of  the  French  faction  to  their  possessions  and 
honours;  and  submitted  to  the  ridicule  of  manying  in  an  advanced  age,  a 
princess  of  eighteen.! 

The  conclusion  of  this  match,  which  deprived  Philip  of  his  only  ally, 
.  and  threatened  him  with  the  loss  of  so  many  kingdoms,  gave  him  a  dreadhd 
alarm,  and  convinced  Don  John  Manuel  tbat  there  was  now  a  necessity  of 
taking  c^ber  measures  witb  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.|  He  accordingly 
instiiK^ted  the  Flemish  ambassadors,  in  the  court  of  Spain,  to  testify  ule 
strong  desire  which  their  master  had  of  terminating  all  differences  between 
him  and  Ferdinand  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  ins  willin^ss  to  consent 
to  any  conditions  that  would  re-establish  tbe  friendship  which  ought  to  sub- 
sist between  a  father  and  a  soo-iii»law.  Ferdinand,  though  he  bad  made 
and  broken  more  treaties  than  any  prince  of  any  age,  was  apt  to  confide  so 
far  in  the  sincerity  of  other  men,  or  to  depend  so  much  upon  his  own 
address  and  their  weakness,  as  to  be  alwa3rs  extremely  fond  of  a  negotiation. 
He  listened  witb  ea^mess  to  these  declarations,  and  soon  concluded  a  treaty 
at  Salamanca  [Nov.  94] ;  in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  govenmient 
of  Castile  should  be  cmed  on  in  the  joint  names  of  Joanna,  ofTerdinandi 
and  of  Philip  f  and  that  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  right  of 
confening  offices,  should  be  shared  between  Ferdinand  and  Philip«  oy  an 
e^uai  divi8km.§ 
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Nothing;  however,  was  farther  from  Piulip's  thoughts  than  to  obterve  tiiis 
treaty.    His  sole  intention  in  proposing  it  was  to  amuse  Ferdinand*  and  to 

grerent  him  frpm  taking  any  measures  for  obstructing  his  voyage  into 
pain.  It  had  that  effect.  Ferdinand,  sagacious  as  he  was,  did  not  (ex 
some  time  suspect  his  design ;  and  though  when  he  perceived  it,  he  pre- 
vailed on  the  Kine  of  France-  not  only  to  remonstrate  against  the  archduke's 
journey,  bul  to  threaten  hostilities  if  he  should  undertake  it  ^  though  he 
solicited  the  duke  of  Gueidres  to  attack  his  son-in-law's  dommions  m  the 
Low-Countries,  Philip  and  his  consort  nevertheless  set  sail  with  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  a  good  body  of  land*  forces.  They  were  obliged,  by  a 
violent  tempest,  to  Cake  shelter  in  England,  where  Henry  VII.,  in  com- 
pliance with  Ferdinand's  solicitations,  detained  them  upwards  of  three 
months  ;*  at  last  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  and  after  a  more  pros- 

Seroiis  voyage,  they  arrived  m  safety  at  Corunna  in  Galicia  [April  28],  nor 
urst  Ferdinand  attempt,  as  he  had  once  intended,  to  oppose  their  landing 
by  force  of  arms. 

The  Castiiian  nobles,  who  had  been  obliged  hitherto  to  conceal  or  to 
dissemble  their  sentiments,  now  declared  openly  in  favour  of  Philip. 
From  every  comer  of  the  kingdom,  persons,  of  the  highest  fank,  with 
numerous  retinues  of  their  vassads,  repaired  to  their  new  sovereign.  The 
treaty  of  Salamanca  was  universally  condemned,  and  all  agreed  to  exclude 
from  the  government  of  Castile,  a  prince,  who  by  consenting  to  disjoin 
Aragon  and  Naples  from  that  crown,  discovered  so  little  coocen>  for  its 
true  interests.  Ferdinand,  meanwhile,  abandoned  by  almost  all  the  Cas- 
tilians,  disconcerted  hj  their  revolt,  and  uncertain  whether  he  should 
peaceably  relinquish  his  power,  or  iike  arms  in  order  to  maintain  it,  ear- 
nestly solicited  an  interview  with  his  son-in-law,  who,  b^  the  advice  of 
Manuel,  studiously  avoided  it^  Convinced  at  last,  by  seemf^  the  number 
and  zeal  of  Philip's  adherents  daily  increase,  that  it  was  vam  to  think  of 
resisting  such  a  torrent,  Ferdinand  oonsejited,  by  treaty,  to  resini  the  reeency 
of  CastUe  into  the  hands  of  Philip  [June  27],  to  retire  into  bis  hereditary 
dominions  of  Aragon,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  masterships  of  tli^ 
military  orders,  and  that  share  of  the  revenue  of  the  Indies,  whicn  Isabella 
bad  bequeathed  to  him.  Though  an  interview  between  the  princes  was 
no  longer  necessary,  it  was  agreed  to  on  both  sides  from  motives  of  decency. 
Philip  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  with  a  splendid  retinue  of  Castiiian 
nobles,  and  a  considerable  body  of  armed' men.  Ferdinand  appeared 
without  aiiy  pomp,  attended  by  a  few  followers  mounted  on  mules,  and  . 
unarmed.  On  that  occasion  Don  John  Manuel  had  the  pleasure  of  dis* 
playine  before  the  monarch,  whom  he  had  deserted,  the  extensive  influence 
which  he  had  acquired  over  his  new  master :  while  Ferdinand  suffered,;  vn 
presence  of  his  former  subjects,  the  two  most  cruel  mortifications  which 
an  artful  and  ambitious  prince  can  feel ;  being  at  once  overreached  in  con- 
duct, and  stripped  of  power.t 

Not  long  after  [July],  he  retired  into  Aragon ;  and  hoping  that  some 
favourable  accident  would  soon  open  the  way  for  his  return  into  Castile, 
he  took  care  to  protest,  thou^  with  great  secrecy,  that  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  his  son-in-lawj  being  extorted  by  force,  ought  to  be  deemed 
void  of  all  obligation.^ 

Philip  took  possession  of  his  new  authority  with  a  youthful  joy.  The 
unhappy  Joanna,  from  whom  he  derived  ki  remained^  during  all  these 
contests,  under  the  dominiqii  of  a  deep  melancholy ;  she  was  seldom  allowed 
to  appear  in  public ;  her  father,  thoi^  he  had  often  desired  it,  was  refused 
access  to  her;  and  Philip's  chief  object  was  to  prevail  on  the  Cortes  to 
declare  her  incapable  ot  government,  that  an  undivided  power  might  foe 
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lodged  10  his  faandst  until  his  son  should  attain  unto  full  age.  But  such 
was  the  partial  attachment  oi  the  Castilians  to  their  native  princess,  that 
though  Manuel  had  the  address  to  gain  some  members  of  the  Cortes  assem* 
bled  at  Valladolid,  and  othera  were  willing  to  gratify  their  new  sovereign 
in  his  first  request,  the  ffieat  bqdy  of  the  representatives  refused  their  con- 
sent to  a  declaration  which  thej  thought  so  iigurious  to  the  blood  of  theif 
monarchs.*  They  were  unanimous,  however,  in  acknowledging  Joanna 
and  Philip,  queen  and  king  of  Castile,  and  their  son  Charles  prince  o 
Asturias. 

This  was  almost  the  only  memcNrable  event  during  Philip's  administn- 
tion.    A  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  the  twent]ir-eighth  year  of  bis  age 
[Sept.  26],  when  he  had  not  ergpyed  the  regal  dignity,  which  he  had  bee 
so  eager  to  obtain,  full  three  months.! 

The  whole  loyal  authoritr  in  Castile  ought  of  course  to  have  devolved 
upon  Joanna.  But  the  shodc  occasioned  by  such  a  disaster  so  unexpected 
as  the  deadiof  her  husband,  completed  the  disorder  of  her  understandingr 
and  her  incapacity  for  government.  During  all  the  time  of  Philip's  sick* 
ness  no  entreaty  could  prevail  on  her,  thoueh  in  the  sixth  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  to  leave  him  for  a  moment.  When  he  expired,  however,  she 
did  not  shed  one  (ear,  or  utter  a  single  groan.  Her  grief  was  silent  and 
settled.  She  continued  to  watch  the  dead  body  with  the  same  tenderness 
and  attention  as  if  it  had  been  alive  :|  and  though  at  last  she  pei'mitted 
it  to  be  buried,  she  soon  removed  it  from  the  tomb  to  her  own  apartment 
There  it  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  state,  in  a  splendid  dress ;  and  having 
heard  from  some  monk  a  legendary  tale  of  a  king  who  revived  afUr  he 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  she  kept  her  eyes  almost  constantly  fixed 
en  the  body,  waiting  for  the  happy  moment  of  its  return  to  life.  Kor  was 
this  capricious  affection  for  her  dead  husband  less  tinctured  with  jealous3r, 
than  that  which  she  had  borne  to  him  while  alive.  She  did  not  permit 
any  of  her  female  attendants  to  approach  the  bed  on  which  his  corpse  was 
laid ;  she  would  not  su£Eer  any  woman  who  did  not  belong  to  her  family  to 
enter  the  apartment ;  and  rather  than  grant  that  privilege  to  a  midwife, 
though  a  very  aged  one  had  been  chosen  on  purpose,  she  oore  the  princess 
Catharine  without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of  her  own  dome8tics.§ 

A  woman  in  such  a  state  of  mind  was  little  capable  of  governing  a  neat 
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kingdom;  and  Joanna,  who  made  it  her  sole  employment  to  bewail  _.. 
loss,  and  to  pray  for  the  soul  of  her  husband,  would  have  thoug[bt  her 
attention  to  public  affairs  an  impious  neglect  of  those  duties  which  she 
owed  to  him.  But  though  she  declined  assummg  the  administration  her- 
self, yet  by  a  strange  caprice  of  Jealousy,  she  refused  to  commit  it  to  any 
other  person ;  afiC  no  entreaty  of  her  subjects  could  persuade,  her  to  name 
a  rej^ent,  or  even  to  si^  such  pajpers  as  were  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
justice,  and  the  security  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  death  of  Phtlip  threw  the  Castilians  into  the  greatest  perplexity. 
It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  recent,  both  on  account  of  Joanna's  frenzy, 
and  the  infancy  of  her  son ;  ana  as  there  was  not  among  the  nobles  any 
person  so  eminently  distinguished,  either  by  superiority  in  rank  or  abilities, 
as  to  be  called  by  the  public  voice  to  that  n^b  office,  all  naturally  turned 
their  eyes  either  towards  'Ferdinand,  or  towards  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
The  former  claimed  that  dknity  as  administrator  for  his  daughter,  and  by 
yirtue  of  the  testament  of  Isabella ;  the  latter  thought  himself  the  legal 
guardian  of  his  grandson,  whom  on  account  of  his  mother's  infirmity,  ne 
already  considered  as  king  of  Castile.  Such  of  the  nobility  as  had  lately 
been  most  active  in  compdling  Ferdinand  to  resign  the  government  of  the 
kii^dom,  trembled  at  the  thmights  of  his  being  restored  so  soon  to  his 
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former  di^ihr.  Thej  dreaded  the  return  of  a  monarchy  not  apt  to  fon[ire» 
and  who,  to  those  defects  with  which  they  were  already  acquainted,  added 
that  resentment  which  the  remembrance  of  their  behaviour,  and  reflection 
upon  his  own  disgrace,  must  naturally  have  excited  Though  none  of 
tbese  objections  lay  against  Maximilian,  he. was  a  stranger  to  the  laws  and 
manners  of  Castile ;  Ik  bad  not  either  troops  or  money  to  support  hb  pre- 
tensions ;  nor  could  hb  claim  be  admitted  without  a  public  declaration  of 
Joanna^s  incapacity  for  government,  an  indignity  to  which,  notwithstandtn§^ 
the  notoriety  of  her  distemper,  the  delicacy  of  the  Castilians  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  her. 

Don  John  Manuel,  however,  and  a  few  of  the  nobles,  who  considered 
themselves  as  most  obnoxious  to  Ferdinand's  displeasure,  declared  ibr 
Maximilian,  and  ofered  to  support  his  claim  with  all  their  interest.  Maxi- 
milian, always  enterprbing  ana  decbive  in  council,  though  feeble  and  dila- 
tory in  execution,  eagerly  embraced  the  ofier.  But  a  series  of  ineffectual 
negotiations  was  the  only  consequence  of  thb  transaction.  The  emperor, 
as  usual,  asserted  hb  rights  in  a  hig^  strain,  promised  a  great  deal,  and 
performed  nothing.* 

A  few  days  before  the  death  of  Philip,  Ferdinand  had  set  out  tor  Naples, 
that,  by  his  own  presence,  he  mif^t  put  an  end,  with  greater  deoenqr,  to 
the  viceroyalty  of  the  great  captain,  whose  important  services,  and  cautious 
conduct,  aid  not  screen  him  from  the  suspicions  of  his  jealous  master* 
Though  an  account  of  hb  son-in-law's  death  reached  him  at  Porto-fino^ 
in  the  territories  of  Crenoa,  he  was  so  solicitous  to  discover  the  secret 
intrigues  which  he  supposed  the  great  captain  to  have  been  canyinr  on, 
and  to  establish  hb  own  authority  on  a  firm  foundation  in  the  Neapmitan 
dominions,  by  removing  him  from  the  supreme  command  there,  that  rather 
than  discontinue  hb  voyage,  he  chose  to  leave  Castile  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  even  to  risk,  by  this  delay,iib  obtaining  possession  of  the  goverainent 
of  that  kingdonht 

Nothing  but  the  great  abilities  and  prudent  conduct  of  hb  adherents 
could  have  jpvevented  the  bad  eflects  of  thb  absence.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  Ximenes,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  who,  thou(|^  he  had  been 
raised  to  that  dignihr  by  Isabella,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  Ferdinand, 
and  though  he  couldf  have  no  expectation  of  enjoying  much  power  under 
the  adminbtration  of  a  master  httle  disposed  to  aistinguish  him  by  extra- 
ordinanr  marks  of  attention,  was  nevertheless  so  disinterested  as  to  prefer 
the  welfare  of  hb  country  before  hb  own  grandeur,  and  to  declare,  that 
Castile  could  never  be  so  happily  governed  as  by  a  prince,  whom  long 
experience  had  rendered  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  true  interest. 
The  zeal  of  Ximenes  to  bring  over  his  countrymen  to  thb  opinion,  induced 
him  to  lay  aside  somewhat  of  his  usual  austerity  and  hauehtiness.  He 
condescended,  on  this  occasion,  to  court  the  disaffected  nobles,  and  em* 
ployed  address,  as  well  as  aiguments,  to  persuade  theta.  Ferdinand 
seconded  hb  endeavours  with  g^at  art :  ami  by  concessions  to  some  of 
the  grandees,  by  promises  to  others,  and  by  letters  full  of  complaisance  to 
all;  he  gained  many  of  hb  most  violent  opponents.!  Though  many  cabab 
were  formed,  and  some  commotions  were  excited,  ^et  when  Ferdinand, 
aAer  having  settled  the  afians  of  Naples,  arrived  in  Castile  fAog.  SI, 
1507],  he  entered  upon  the  administration  without  opposition*  The  pru- 
dence with  which  be  exercised  his  authority  in  that  kingdom,  equalled 
the  |;ood  fortune  by  which  he  had  recovered  it.  By  a  moderate,  but 
steady  administration,  free  from  partialiQr  and  from  resentment,  he  recon« 
ciled  the  Castilians  to  his  person,  and  secured  to  them,  entirely,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  as  much  domestic  tranquillity  as  was  consistent  with 

^  Mariana,  Hb.  39.  e.  7.  Znrita  AmaMi  de  Araff.  vi.  99«  t  ZuiHa  Aniuilca  de  Arac .  vl.  p.  8$. 
:  IWd.  yi*  p.  tr.  94.  iw.  -»        r 
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tbe  senilis  of  the  feudal  govenunent^  which  still  subsistecl  «in6i%  tiiem  io 
fuU  rigour.* 

Nor  waft  tb^  {wesG^atioo  of  traDquillitr  in  his  bcireditaty  kii^dtenA  th^ 
only  obl^tioD  which  the  archduke  Chanes  oiYed  to  the  wise  regency  of 
his  grana&ther  j  it  was  bis  good  fortune,  diAring  that  periodt  to  have  veiy 
hnpoitant  additions  made  to  the  dominioos  over  which  he  was  to  leign^ 
On  the  coast  of  Barbaiy,  Oran,  and  other  conquests  of  no  small  value>  were 
anoezed  to  tbe  crown  of  Castile  hy  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who,  with  a  spirit 
▼eiy  uacommon  in  a  monk,  led  m  pelson  a  numerous  army  against  thcT 
Moors  of  that  country ;  and  with  a  generosity  and  magnificence  still  more 
singular,  defirayed  the  whole  ezpedse  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  ownf 
fevenues^t  Id  Europe^  Ferdinand,  under  pi«lences  no  less  frivolous  than 
uniust ;  as  well  as  br  artifices  tbe  most  shamefiil  and  treadierous,  ezj>el]ea 
Joka'd'Albret,  the  lawfiil  sovereign,  ^rom  the  throne  of  Navarre  i  and/ 
Seizing  on  that  kiqgdom,  extended  Uie  limits  of  the  Spanish  monarcfat  from 
the  Pyrenees'oo  the  one  hand,  to  the  frontier  of  Portugal  on  the  otEer-^ 

It  was  not,  however,  the  desire  of  aegrandizing  the  archduke,  which 
influenced  Ferdinand  in  this,  or  in  any  other  of  his  actions.  He  was  moitf 
apt  to  coiaider  that  youqg  J^rince  aa  a  ri^al,  who  might  one  day  wrest  out 
of  his  hands  the  government  of  Castile^  than  as  a  grandson^  for  whostf 
interest  he  was  intrusted  with  the  adminiiitration.  This  iealou^y  soon 
bef;ot  aversion,  and  even  hatfed^  the  symptoms  of  whkh  ne  wa^  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Hence  pfoceeded  his  immoderate  joy  when  his  youngf 
queen  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whose  life  wodd  have  deprived  Charles  of 
the  crowns  of  Ara|poii,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardfaiia ;  and  upon  the  untfaneiy 
death  of  that  pnnce,  he  discoverecLr  for  tbe  ^me  reason,  an  excessive 
aolicitude  to  have  odier  children.  This  impatience  hastened,  in  all  pro^ 
bability,  tbe  accession  of  Charles  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Fehlinaiki,  in 
order  to  procure  a  blessings  of  whic)i,  from  his  advanced  age,  and  the 
intemperance  of  his  youth,  oe  could  have  little  prospect^  had  recouUse  to 
his  physicians,  and  hy  their  prescription  took  one  ot  those  potion^  which 
are  supposed  to  add  vigour  to  the  constitution,  thoQgh  they  more  freqtiently 
l»x>ve  fatal  to  it.  T\m  was  its  effect  on  a  firame  so  feeble  and  eUausted 
as  that  of  Ferdinsiid :  for  though  he  survived  a  violent  d^rder,  which  if 
At  first  occasioned^  it  biought  on  such  an  habitual  lapguor  and  d^ection  of 
mmdm  as  rendered  him  averse  from  any  serious  attention  to  public  affairs, 
and  kmd  of  frivdovs  amusements,  on  which  he  had  not  hitherto  bestowed 
much  time.§  Though  he  now  despaired  of  having  airf  son  of  his  own^ 
his  jealousr  of  the  archduke  did  not  abate,  nor  coula  he  help  viewing 
him  with  tnat  attrsion  which  princes  oflen  bear  to  theit  successors.  In 
order  to  gratify  tbis  unnatural  passicMi^  he  made  a  will,  appointing  prince 
Ferdinand,  wHo,  having  been  bom  and  educated  in  Spain,  was  much  be- 
loved by  the  Spaniards,  to  be  reeent  of  all  his  kingdoms,  nntil  the  arrival 
of  the  archduke  his  brother ;  ana  by  the  same  deed  he  settled  upon  him 
the  grand-mastership  of  th^  three  militaiy  orders.  Tbe  former  of  these 
giants  might  have  put  it  m  the  power  of  the  young  prince  to  have  dis* 
puted  the  throne  with  bis  brother ;  the  latter  would,  in  any  event,  have 
tendered  him  almost  indenendent  of  him. 

Ferdinand  retained  to  toe  last  diat  jealou^  love  of  power,  which  was  so 
remarkable  throiurfa  his  whole  life.  Unwilling  even  at  the  approach  of 
death  to  adimit  a  UKMsht  of  relinquishing  any  portion  of  his  authority,  he 
femoved  contiimallr  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  fly  from  his  distemper, 
or  to  foiget  it.  Though  his  strength  declined  every  dsy,  none  of  his  at- 
tendants durst  mention  his  condition ;  nor  would  he  admit  hiis  father  con* 
fessor,  who  thought  such  silence  criminal  and  unchristian,  into  his  presence. 
At  last  the  danger  became  so  imminent,  that  it  could  be  no  longer  concealed. 
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Feidinand  received  the  intimation  with  a  decent  lbftitude«  and  tooeliedy 
perhaps,  with  compunction  at  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  his  mndsoor 
or  influenced  by  the  honest  remonstrances  of  Carvajal,  Zapata,  and  Vai]g^as, 
Us  most  ancient  and  faithful  counsellors,  who  represented  to  him,  that  fay 
mvesting  prince  Ferdinand  with  the  regency,  he  would  infallibly  ealail  a 
civil  war  on  the  two  brothers,  and  by  bestowing^  on  him  the  mnd  master- 
ship of  the  miiitaiy  orders,  would  strip  the  crown  of  its  noblest  ornament 
ana  chief  strength,  he  consented  to  alter  his  will  with  respect  to  both  these 
particulars.  By  a  new  deed  he  left  Charles  the  sole  neir  of  all  his  do- 
minions, and  allotted  to  prince  Ferdinand,  instead  of  that  throne  of  which 
he  thought  himself  alma^t  secure,  an  inconsiderable  establishment  of  fifty 
thousand  ducats  a  year.*  He  died  a  few  hours  after  sirning  this  will,  on 
the  twenty-third  day  of  JL*iaary,  one  thoosand  five  hanctaed  and  sixteen. 

Charies.  to  whom  such  a  noble  inheritance  descended  by  his  deaths  was 
near  the  full  age  of  sixteen.  He  had  hitherto  resided  in  the  Low  Qoun- 
triesL  his  paternal  dominions.  Margaret  of  Austria,  his  aunt,  and  Maigaret 
of  York,  the  sister  of  Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  widow  of  Charies  the 
Bold,  two  princesses  of  great  virtue  and  abilities,  had  the  caie  df  formiqr 
his  early  youth.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  FlemiQgs  committea 
the  government  of  the  Low  Countries  to  his  grandfather,  the  eti»eror 
Maximilian,  with  the  name  rather  than  the  authority  of  regent-t  Maxi- 
milian made  choice  of  William  de  Croy  lord  of  Chievres  to  superintend 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  his  grandson.^  That  nobleman  ixm- 
sessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  talents  which  fitted  him  for  such  an  im- 
portant (^ce,  and  dischaieed  the  duties  of  it  with  gnsat  fidelity.  Under 
Chievres,  Adrian  of  Uttecht  acted  as  preceptor.  This  preferment,  which 
opened  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  an  ecclesiastic  can  attain,  he  owed 
not  to  his  birth,  for  that  was  ex&emely  mean :  nor  to  his  interest,  for  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court :  out  to  tne  opinion  which  his  coun- 
tiymen  entertained  of  his  learning.  He  was  indeed  no  inconsiderable 
proficient  in  those  frrvdous  sciences,  which,  during  several  centuries, 
assumed  the  name  of  philosophy,  and  had  published  a  commentaiy,  which 
was  hifliily  esteemed,  upon  7iu  Bock  ofSetUenceSf  a  famous  treatise  of 
Petrus  Ldmbardus,  considered  at  that  time  as  die  standard  system  of  me- 
taphysical theology.    But  whatever  adminntion  these  procured  bim  in  an 
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Chron.  A.  D.  1907.  ViiriDas,  te  hia  uaaal  inaimer,  MiendB  to  hsTe  Men  PbUip*«  tflsUuiMnt.  Pme. 
de  rEdacmtlon  dee  Prlncee,  p.  16.  But  the  SpanMif  Gennan,  and  Flemieh  htatoriaw  concur  ia  eon  • 
tradicting  Uila  awertion  of  the  Fiench  auihora.  It  appeara  ftom  Heuterus,  a  ooniemporary  Plem^rtt 
historian  of  great  aathorfty,  that  lioule  XII.  by  eoMendng  to  the  marriage  oTGennainede  Folxwhli 


bad  loet  much  of  that  conOdence  whkb  PhUip  once  placed  in  htan ;  thai  this  diagual  was 

v  the  French  king'i  giving  In  narriage  to  theooant  of  Angouleme  his  eldest  Auighter, 

he  had  fonneriy  betrothed  to  Charlea.  Heiiter.  Eer.  Auatr.  lib.  ▼.  151 :  That  the  Fit  ^ 


abort  time  before  Philip's  death,  had  violated  ttie  peace  which  mbsiated  between  then  and  i 
Flemfaigs,  and  PhUip  had  complained  of  this  injury,  and  was  ready  to  resent  It   Heater.  Ibid,  i 
these  circuflutancea  render  it  improbable  that  PhiUp,  who  made  his  will  a  Ibw  days  before  he  dk„. 
Heater,  p.  15B,  sboald  commit  the  education  of  his  son  to  Louis  XU.   In  oonflm*tioa  of  dieae  plstt- 


FlemfaigB,  and  PhUip  had  complained  of  this  injury,  and  was  ready  to  resent  It   Heater.  Ibid.  AB 

'"       ' ■    •  atPhiUp,whomadehl8f<        

lofhis  son  to  Louis  Xa   1 

.    jeiaTe  teattaxmy  can  be  produced.  It  appears  horn  Heaierus,  that  PhiUp, ' 
IM  set  out  for  Bpaiia.  had  intrusted  ChieTres  both  wiUi  the  care  of  his  son's  education,  and  wl 


government  of  his  dominions  in  the  Low-Countries.    Heuter.  Ub.  vii.  p.  153.   Thai  an  attempt  waa 
made,  soon  alter  Philip's  death,  to  have  the  emperor  MaximUian  appotated  refent,  durii«  the  miao- 
-'*-  of  his  grandaoB ;  but  this  being  oppoeed,  Chievres  seems  lo  have  eontinr'^ ....      -  ^ 
es  which  PhiUp  had  committed  to  him.  Heut  ibid.  153—155.    That  in  i 

he  FteBBinga  Invited  If axhnilian  to  accept  of  the  rwency ;  to  whic 

d  his  daughter,  Maigaret,  together  wlUi  a  council  of  nemli^,  to  exci 

rhen  he  himself  should  at  any  thne  be  absent    He  likewise  named  C 

a  Utrrcht  aa  preceptor  to  his  son.     Heut  ibid.  155—157.     What 

I  to  this  matter  la  confirmed  by  Moriogua  in  Vlto  Adriani  apad  Aaalecu  Casp.  Barmanai  de 


which  he  conseated,  and  ap- 
excrolae  the  aoprcne  autbo- 


ISOe,  the  FleoBingB  Invited  If  axhnilian  to  accept  of  the  rwency ;  to  i 
pointed  hia  daughter,  Maigaret,  together  with  a  council  of  nemli^,  to 

itty,  when  he  himaelf  should  at  any  Ume  be  afaaent    He  likewise  nam* ,_,„ , 

Adrian  Utrrcht  aa  preceptor  to  his  son.  Heut  ibid.  155—157.  What  Heotenis  relates  with 
rasnect  to  this  matter  la  confirmed  by  Moriogua  in  Vlto  Adriani  apad  Aaalecu  Caap.  Barmanai  da 
AAlaao,  eap.  10;  by  Barlandua  Chionic.  Prabaat  ibid.  p.  S5 ;  and  by  Haimaa  Aaaal.  Brab.  vot. 
u..  8Klt  Ac.  -  ' 
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illiterate  age,  it  was  soon  found  that  a  man  accustomed  to  the  reClreiiient. 
of  a  college,  unacquainted  with  the  worlds  and  witlKNit  any  tibctuie  of 
taste  or  elegance,  was  by  no  means  qualified  for  rendering  science  agree" 
able  to  a  yoilng  prince.  Charles,  acc^inglv,  discovered  an  early  aversiori 
to  learnings  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  those  Violent  and  mairtial  exer^. 
cises,  to  excel  in  which  was  the  chief  pride,  and  alnK>st  the  only  study,  of 
persons  of  rank  in  that  age.-  Chievres  encouraged  this  taste,  either  uooii 
a  desire  of  gaining  his  pupil  by  indulgence,  or  Som  too  slight  an  opinidn 
of  the  advantages  of  literary  accomgplishments.*  He  instructed  him,  how- 
ever, with  great  care  in  the  arts  of  govenunent ;  he  made  him  study  the 
hutoiy  not  only  of  his  own  kingdoms,  but  of  those  with  which  they  were 
connected:  he  accustomed  him,  from  the  time  of  his  assuming  the  govern* 
ment  of  Flaodeis  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifteen,  ta 
attend  to  business ;  he  persuaded  him  to  peruse  all  pape^  relatiw  to 
public  affiiirs ;  to  be  present  at  the  deliberations  of  his  pnvy->€ounsel&rs, 
and  to  propose  to  them  himself  those  matters,  coocenung  whith  he  re- 
quired their  opinkm.t  From  such  an  education,  Charles  contracted  habits 
of  gravity  ana  recoliection  which  scarcely  suited  his  time  of  life.  The 
first  opening  of  his  genius  did  not  indicate  ihaX  superiority  which  its  ma-, 
turer  age  displayed.^  He  did  not  discover  in  his  youth  the  impetuosity  of 
spirit  which  commonly  ushers  in  an  active  and  enterprising  manhood. 
Nor  did  his  early  obsequiousness  to  Chievres,  and  his  other  favourites^ 
promise  that  capacious  and  decisive  Judgment,  which  afterwards  directed 
the  afiaiis  of  one  half  of  Europe.  But  his  subjects,  danled  with  the  ex- 
ternal accomplishments  of  a  graceful  figure  and  manlv  address,  and 
viewing  his  chiairacteT  with  that  partiality  which  is  always  shown  to  princes 
during  their  youth,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  his  adding  lustre  to 
those  crowns  which  descended  to  him  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand* 

The  kingdoms  of  Spaing  as  is  evident  from  the  view  which  I  haVe  gpvenf 
ef  their  pditical  constitution,  were  at  that  time 'in  a  situation  whioire 
€[uired  an  administratioo  no  less  vigotXKis  than  prudent^  The  feudal 
institutions,  which  had  been  introduced  into  all  its  different  provinces  by 
the  Goths,'  the  Suevi,  and  the  Vandals,  subsisted  in  great  force.  The 
nobles,  who  were  powerful  and  warlike,  had  long  possessed  all  the  ex-* 
orbitant  privil^;es  which  these  institutiona  vested  m  their  order.  The 
cities  in  Spain  were  more  nianerous  and  more  oonsiderahle,  than  the 
genius  of  feudal  government,  naturally  unfavourable  to  commerce  and  to 
r^pidar  police*  seemed  to  admit.  The  personal  rights,  and  political 
inmience,  which  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  had  aojuired^  were  ext^nsive^ 
The  royal  prerogative,  ciroumscribed  by  the  privileges  of  the  nobility^ 
and  by  the  pretensions  of  the  people,  was  coimned  within  very  narrow 
limits.  Under  such  a  form  of  government  the  principles  of  discord  were 
many ;  the  bond  of  union  was  extremely  feeble ;  and  Spain  felt  not  only 
all  the  inconveniences  occasioned  by  the  defects  in  tiie  feudal  system,  but 
was  exposed  to  disorders  arising  uom  the  peculiarities  m  its  own  con- 
stitution. 

During  the  long  a^ksinistratron  of  Ferdmand^  nO  intehial  commotion,  it 
is  true,  bad  arisen  in  Spain.  His  superior  abilities  had  enabled  him  to 
restrain  the  turbulence  ol  the  nobles,  and  to  moderate  the  iealousy  of  the 
commons.  By  the  wisdom  of  his  domestic  govenunent,  By  the  sagacity 
with  which  he  conducted  his  foreu;n  operations,  and  by  the  high  opinion 
which  his  subjects  entertained  orbotb,  he  had  preserved  amoo^thein  a 
degree  of  tranquillity,  greater  than  was  natural  to  a  constitution,  in  which 
the  seeds  of  discord  aiM  disorder  were  so  copiously  mingled.    But,  by 
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the  death  of  Ferdimndy  these  restninta  were  at  once  withdrawn :  and 
ikctioD  and  discontent,  from  beiof^  lon|^  repressed,  were  ready  to  break 
out  with  fiercer  animosity. 

In  order  to  psevent  these  evils,  Ferdinand  had  in  his  last  will  taken  a 
most  prudent  precaution,  by  appointinf^  cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of 
Toledo,  to  be  sole  regent  of  Castile,  until  the  airival  of  his  pandson  a 
Spain.  The  sing^ular  dnncter  of  this  man,  and  the  extraofdmary  quali- 
ties which  maiked  him  out  for  that  office  at  such  a  juncture,  merit  a  par- 
ticular description.  He  was  descended  of  an  honourable,  not  of  a  wealthy 
family ;  and  me  circumstances  of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  inclina* 
fions,  hayinc  deteimined  him  to  enter  into  the  church,  be  early  obtained 
benefices  ofpwat  yalue,  and  which  placed  him  in  the  way  of  tiie  highest 
preferment.  All  these,  howeTer,  he  renounced  at  once ;  and  after  under- 
g!(Hng  a  reiT  seyere  noyiciate,  assumed  the  habit  of  St.  Francis  in  a 
monastery  of  Obsenrantine  firiars,  one  of  the  most  ri^  orders  in  the  Ro- 
mish cburch.  There  be  soon  became  eminent  for  his  uncommon  austerity 
of  manners,  and  for  those  excesses  of  superstitious  deyotioii,  which  are  tM 
proper  characteristics  of  the  monastic  life.  But  notwithstanding  these 
eztravasances,  to  which  weak  and  enthusiastic  minds  alone  are  usually 
pvone,  his  understanding,  naturally  penetrating  and  decisive,  retained  its 
mil  vigour,  and  acauired  him  such  mat  authority  in  his  own  order,  as 
raised  him  to  be  their  provincial.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  soon  pro- 
cured him  ttuR  office  of  father-confessor  to  queen  Isabella,  which  he  accept- 
ed with  the  utmost  reluctance.  He  preserved  in  a  court  the  same  auste- 
rity of  manners  which  bad  distinguished  him  in  the  cloister.  He  continued 
to  make  all  his  journeys  on  foot ;  he  subsisted  only  upon  alms ;  his  acts  of 
mortification  were  as  severe  as  ever,  and  his  penances  as  ruporous.  Isa- 
bella, pleased  with  her  choice,  conferred  on  him,  not  lon^  after,  the  arch- 
bishojpric  of  Toledo^  which,  next  to  the  papacy,  is  the  nehest  d^nitv  in 
the  church  of  Rome.  Thb  honour  he  aedined  wiA  a  firmness,  wnich 
nothmg  but  the  authoritative  injunction  of  the  pope  was  able  to  overcome. 
Nor  did  this  height  of  promotion  change  his  manners.  Though  obliged 
to  displaj  in  public  that  magnificence  which  became  his  statiMi,  he  him- 
self retamed  his  monastic  severity.  Under  his  pontifical  robcss  he  con- 
stantly wore  the  coarse  frock  of  St.  Francis,  the  rents  in  which  he  used 
to  patch  with  his  own  hands.  He  at  no  time  used  linen ;  but  was  oom- 
moffily  clad  in  hair-cloth.  He  slept  always  in  h»  habit*  most  frequently 
on  the  ground,  or  <mi  boards,  rarely  in  a  bed.  He  did  not  taste  any  of  tlie 
delicacies  which  appeared  at  his  table,  but  satisfied  himself  with  tnat  sim- 
ple diet  which  the  rule  of  his  order  prescribed.*  Notwithstanding  these 
peculiarities,  so  opposite  to  the  manners  of  the  worid,  he  nossessea  a  tho- 
rough knowledge  cm  its  afEsiirs ;  and  no  sooner  was.he  calleo  b^  his  station, 
ana  by  the  hi^  opinion  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  entertained  of  him, 
to  take  a  pnncipal  share  in  the  administration,  than  he  diq>layed  talents 
for  business,  which  rendered  the  fiune  of  his  wisdom  equal  to  that  of  bis 
sanctity.  His  political  conduct,  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  orvinality 
€»  all  bis  plans,  flowed  from  his  real  character,  and  partook  boft  of  its 
▼iitves  and  its  defects.  His  extensive  ^nius  simested  to  him  schemes 
vast  and  magnificent.  Conscious  of  the  integrity  oF  his  intentions,  he  pur- 
sued these  with  unremittiQ^  and  undaunted  firmness.  Accustomed  bom 
his  early  yooth  to  mortify  his  own  passions,  he  showed  little  indulgence 
towards  diose  of  other  men.  Taught  by  his  system  of  religion  to  dieck 
even  his  most  innocent  desires,  he  was  the  enemy  of  every  Sing  to  which 
he  could  affix  the  name  of  elegance  or  pleasure.  Thoqgfa  free  from  any 
suspicion  of  cnielty,  he  discovered,  in  all  his  commerce  with  the  worid,  a 
severe  inflexibility  of  mind,  and  austerity  of  character,  peculiar  to  ttie 
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mottistic  profession,  and  whidh  can  faaidlj  be  ooDoeired  in  a  countiy 
where  tbat  is  unknown. 

Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Ferdmand  committed  the  ngency  of  Cai- 
tile  ;  and  though  Ximenes  was  then  near  fourscore,  and  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  office,  his  natural  intrepioity  of 
mind,  and  zeal  for  the  public  g^ood,  prompted  him  to  accept  of  it  without 
hesitation.  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  who  had  been  sent  into  Spam  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  produced  fiiU  powers  £rom  the  archdi^e 
to  assume  the  namfe  and  autfaori^  of  regent,  upon  the  demise  of  his  grand- 
father ;  but  such  was  the  arersion  of  the  Spaniards  to  die  goremment  of 
a  stranger,  and  so  unequal  the  abilities  of  the  two  competitxm,  that  Adrian's 
claim  would  at  c»ce  nave  been  rejected,  if  Ximenes  himself,  from  com- 
plaisance to  his  new  master,  had  not  consented  to  acknowledge  him  as 
regent,  and  to  cany  on  the  goverament  in  conjunction  wi&  him.  Bv  thia^ 
however,  Adrian  acquired  a  dignity  merely  nominal.  Ximenes,  thoufffa 
he  treated  him  with  great  decency,  and  even  respect,  retained  the  whme 
power  in  his  own  hamls.* 

The  cardinal's  first  care  was  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  in&nt  Dott 
Ferdinand,  who,  having  been  flattered  with  so  nearapsos^ct  of  supreme 
power,  bore  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  with  greater  impatience  than 
a  prmce  at  a  perioa  of  life  so  earlt  could  havel>een  supposed  to  feeL 
Xmienes,  under  pretence  of  providing  more  effectually  lor  his  safet^« 
removed  him  from  Guadaloupe,  tb/t  place  in  which  he  had  beeneducatedy 
to  Madrid,  where  he  fixed  the  residence  of  the  court.  There  he  waf 
under  the  cardinal's  own  eye,  and  his  conduct,  with  ^tof  his  domesticip 
was  watched  wi&  the  utmost  attention.! 

The  first  intelligence  he  received  from  the  Low  Countries,  gave  greater 
disquiet  to  the  cardinal,  and  convinced  him  how  difficult  a  task  it  would 
be  to  conduct  the  affiiirs  of  an  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  influence 
of  counselloTB  unacquainted  with  the  laws  and  manners  of  Spain.  No 
sooner  did  the  account  of  Ferdinand's  death  reach  Brussels,  than  Charlefl^ 
hj  the  advice  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  resolved  to  assume  the  title  of 
kine.  By  the  laws  of  Spain,  the  sole  rieht  to  the  crowns,  both  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  belonged  to  Joanna ;  and  thoueh  her  infirmities  disqualified 
her  from  govemip^,  this  incapacity  had  not  been  declared  by  any  public 
act  of  the  Cortes  m  either  kii^dom :  so  that  the  Spaniards  considered  this 
resolution,  not  onl;y  as  a  direct  violation  of  their  privileges,  but  as  an 
unnatunl  usurpation  in  a  son  on  the  prerogatives  of  a  mother,  towards 
whom,  in  her  present  unhappy  situation,  he  manifested  a  less  delicate 
regard  than  her  subjects  bad  always  expressed.}  The  Flemish  courts 
however,  having  prevailed  both  on  the  pope  and  on  the  emperor  to  address 
letters  to  Charles  as  king  of  Castile ;  the  fonner  of  whom,  it  was  pre- 
tended, had  a  right,  as  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  latter,  as  head  or  the 
empire,  to  confer  this  title ;  instructions  were  sent  to  Ximenes,  to  prevail 
on  die  Spaniards  to  acknowledge  it.  Ximenes,  though  he  had  earnestly 
remonstrated  against  the  measure,  as  no  less  unpopular  than  unnecessaiy, 
resolved  to  exert  all  his  authority  and  credit  in  carrying  it  into  execution, 
and  immediately  assembled  such  of  the  nobles  as  were  then  at  court 
What  Charies  required  was  laid  before  them  ;  and  when,  instead  of  c<»n- 
plying  with  his  ^mands,  they  bei^n  to  murmur  against  such  an  unprece- 
dent^  encroachment  on  their  privileges,  and  to  talk  high  of  the  rights  of 
Joanna,  and  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  her,  Ximenes  hastily  inteiposed, 
and  with  that  firm  and  decisive  tone  which  was  natural  to  bim,  told  them 
that  they  were  not  called  now  to  deliberate,  but  to  obey  ;  that  their  sove- 
reign did  not  apply  to  them  for  advice,  but  expected  submissioD ;  and 
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atandii^  Uie  novelty  of  the  practice,  aiMi  the  secret  discontents  of  inajsjr 
peisoos  of  distinction,  Charles's  title  was  univeraally  recog^nised.  InAxa- 
gon,  where  the  priril^s  of  the  subject  were  more  extensiye.  and  the 
abilities  as  well  as  authority  of  the  archbishop  of  Saragoasa,  whom  Fer- 
dinand had  appointed  reg%nt,  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Aimenes,  the 
same  obsequiousness  to  the  will  of  Charles  did  not  appear,  nor  was  he 
acknowled|;ed  there  under  any  other  character  biit  that  of  prince,  until 
his  arrival  in  Spain.t 

Ximenes,  though  possessed  only  of  delegated  power,  which  from  hit 
advanced  age  he  could  not  expect  to  enjoy  long,  assumed,  together  with 
the  character  of  re|;ent,  all  the  ideas  natural  to  a  monarch,  and  adopted 
schemes  for  extendmg  the  regal  authority,  which  he  pmrsued  with  as  much 
intrepidity  and  ardour,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  to  reap  the  advantages 
resulting  from  their  success.  The  exorbitant  privileges  of  the  Castilian 
nobles  circumscribed  the  prerogative  of  the  prince  within  veiy  narrow 
limits.  These  privileges  the  carainal  considered  as  so  many  unjust  extor- 
tions from  the  crown,  and  determined  to  abridge  them.  Dangerous  as  the 
attempt  was,  there  were  circumstances  in  his  situation  which  promised 
him  greater  success  than  any  king  of  Castile  could  have  expected.  Hb 
strict  and  prudent  economy  of  his  archieptscopal  revenues  nimished  him 
with  more  ready  money  than  the  crown  could  at  any  time  command ;  the 
•anctity  of  his  manners,  his  charity  and  munificence,  rendered  him  the 
idol  of  the  people ;  and  the  nobles  themselves,  not  suspecting  any  danger 
from  him,  did  not  observe  his  motions  with  the  same  jealous  attention,  as 
they  would  have  watched  those  of  one  of  their  monarchs. 

Immediately  upon  his  accession  to  the  regency,  several  of  the  nobles  &ncy- 
ing  that  the  reins  of  fi;ovemment  would  of  consequence  be  somewhat  relaxed, 
b^n  to  assemble  their  vassals,  and  to  prosecute,  by  force  of  arms,  private 

Suairels  and  pretensions,  which  the  authority  of  Ferdinand  had  obliged 
.  lem  to  dissemble,  or  to  relinquish.  But  Ximenes,  who  had  taken  mto 
pay  a  good  body  of  troops,  opposed  and  defeated  all  their  designs  with 
unexpected  vigour  and  facility ;  and  though  he  did  not  treat  the  authors 
of  these  disorders  with  any  cruelty,  he  forced  them  to  acts  of  submissioD, 
extremely  mortifying  to  the  hau&^hty  spirit  of  Caftilian  ^ndees. 

But  vrhile  the  cardinal's  attacKs  were  confined  to  individuals,  and  eveiy 
act  of  rigour  was  justified  by  the  appearance  of  necessity,  founded  on  the 
forms  of  justice,  and  tempered  with  a  mixture  of  leni^,  there  was  scarcely 
fooin  for  jealousy  or  complaint.  It  was  not  so  with  his  next  measure, 
which,  by  striking  at  a  pnvilege  essential  to  the  nobility,  gave  a  general 
alarm  to  the  whole  order.  By  the  feudal  constitution,  the  military  power 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  men  of  an  inferior  cofiditioo 
were  called  into  the  field  only  as  their  vassals,  and  tp  follow  their  banners. 
A  king,  with  scanty  revenues,  and  a  limited  prerogative,  depended  on  these 
potent  barons,  in  all  his  operations.  It  was  with  their  forces  he  attacked 
his  enemies,  and  with  them  he  defended  his  kiiurdom.  While  at  the 
head  of  troops  attached  warmly  to  their  own  immeqiate  lords,  and  accus- 
tomed to  obey  no  other  commands,  his  authority  was  precarious,  and  hk 
efforts  feeble.  From  this  state  Ximenes  resolved*  to  deliver  the  crown ; 
and  as  mercenanr  standing  armif  s  were  unknown  under  the  feudal  govern- 
ment, and  would  have  been  odious  to  a  martial  and  generous  people,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  commanding  every  c\ty  in  Castue  to  enrol  a  certain 
number  of  its  buigesses,  in  order  that  they  might  be  trained  to  ^be  use  of 
arms  on  Sundays  and  holydays ;  he  engaged  to  provide  officers  to  command 
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tbem  at  the  public  expeme ;  and^  as  an  enGour^ment  to  the  private  men, 
promised  them  an  exemption  from  all  taxes  and  impositions.  The  fineouent 
ncunioos  of  the  Moors  from  Africa,  and  the  necessity  of  having  some  iorce 
always  ready  to  oppose  them,  furnished  a  plausible  pretence  for  this 
innovatioo«  The  object  really  in  view  was  to  secure  the  king  a  body  of 
tioops  independent  of  his  barons,  and  which  might  serve  to  counterbalance 
their  power.*  The  nobles  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  what  was  his 
intention,  and  saw  how  effectually  the  scheme  which  he  had  adopted 
would  accomplish  his  end ;  but  as  a  measure  which  had  the  pious  appear- 
ance of  resisting  the  progress  of  the  infidels  was  extremely  popular,  and 
as  any  opposition  to  it,  arising  from  their  order  alone,  would  have  been 
imputed  wholly  to  interested  motives,  they  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
cities  themselves  to  refuse  obedience,  and  to  inveigh  against  the  proclama- 
tion as  inconsistent  with  their  charteis  and  privileges.  In  consequence  of 
their  instigations,  Bun;QS,  Vailadolid,  and  several  other  cities,  rose  in  open 
mutiny.  Some  of  the  grandees  declared  themselves  their  protect<»s. 
Violent  remonstrances  were  presented  to  the  king.  Hb  Flemish  coun- 
sellors were  alarmed.  Ximenes  alone  continued  firm  and  undaunted ;  and 
part^  by  terror,  partly  by  entreaty ;  by  force  ui  some  instances,  and  by 
forbearance  in  others ;  he  prevailed  on  all  the  refractory  cities  to  comply.! 
During  his  administration,  he  continued  to  execute  his  plan  with  vigour ; 
but  soon  ailer  his  death  it  was  entirely  dropped. 

Wb  success  in  this  scheme  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  pow^r  of  the 
DobiliQr,  encouraged  him  to  attempt  a  diminution  of  their  possessions, 
which  were  no  leas  exorbitant.  During  the  contests  ana  disoitlen 
inseparable  from  the  feudal  goveinment,  the  nobles,  ever  attentive  to 
their  own  interest,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  or  distress  of 
their  monarchs,  had  seized  some  parts  of  the  royal  demesnes,  obtained 
grants  of  others,  and  having  gradually  wrested  almost  the  whole  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  prince,  bad  annexed  them  to  their  own  estates. 
The  titles,  by  which  most  of  the  grandees  held  tb^e  lauds,  were 
extremely  idefective ;  it  was  from  some  successful  usuipation,  which  ^e 
ciown  liad  hem  too  feeble  to  dispute,  that  many  derived  their  only 
claim  to  possession.  An  inquiry  carried  back  to  the  origin  of  these 
encroachments,  which  were  almost  coeval  with  the  feudal  system,  was 
impracticable ;  and  as -it  would  have  stripped  eveiy  nobleman  in  Spain  of 
great  part  of  his  lands,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolt.  Such  a  step 
was  too  bold,  even  f<Nr  the 'enterprising  genius  of  Ximenes.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand ;  and  beginning  with  the  pensions 
granted  during  that  time,  refused  to  make  any  farther  payment,  oecause 
all  right  to  t&m  expired  with  his  life.  He  tnen  called  to  account  such 
as  had  acquired  crown  lands  under  the  administration  of  that  monarch, 
and  at  once  resumed  whatever  he  had  alienated.  The  eflects  of  these 
revocations  extended  to  many  persons  of  high  rank :  for  though  Ferdinand 
was  a  prince  of  little  generosity,  yet  he  and  Isabella  haviog  been  raised 
to  the  throne  of  Castile  by  a  powerful  faction  of  the  nobles,  they  were 
obliged  to  reward  the  zeal  of^  their  adherents  with  great  liberality,  and 
the  royal  demesnes  were  their  only  fund  for  that  purpose.  The  addition 
made  to  the  ievenue  of  the  crown  by  these  revocations,  together  with  his 
own  frugal  economy,  enabled  Ximenes  not  only  to  dischaige  all  the  debts 
which  Ferdinand  had  left,  and  to  remit  considerable  sums  to  Flanders, 
but  to  pay  the  officen  of  his  new  militia,  and  to  establish  magazines  not 
only  mate  numerous,  but  better  furnished  with  artillery,  arms,  and  warlike 
stores,  than  Spain  had  ever  possesseH  in  any  former  age.{    The  prudent 
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and  dfsSnteietted  application  of  these  sums,  was  a  full  apology  to  the 
people  lev  the  rigour  with  which  the^  were  eiacted. 

The  poble&  afanned  at  theae  repeated  attacks,  began  to  think  of  pre- 
cautions fi>r  the  safety  o(  their  oraer.  Manjr  cabals  were  formed,  foud 
/complaints  were  uttered,  and  desperate  resolutions  taken ;  but  before  they 
proceeded  to  extremities,  they  appointed  scxne  of  their  number  to  examine 
the  powers  ip  ponsequence  of  which  the  cardinal  exercised  acts  of  suth 
high  authority.  The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  duke  de  Ip&ntado,  and  te 
Conde  de  Beoeyento,  grandees  of  the  first  rank,  were  intrusted  with  this 
commission.  Xunenes  receired  them  with  cold  civili^,  and  in  answer  to 
their  demand,  produced  the  testament  of  Ferdinand  by  which  he  was 
appointed  nsgent,  together  with  the  ratification  of  that  deed  by  Charles. 
To  both  these  they  objected;  and  he  endeavoured  to  establish  their 
yalidity.  As  the  conversation  grew  waim,  he  led  them  insensibly  towards 
a  balcony,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  ^  laiige  body  of  troops  under 
linns,  and  of  a  formidable  train  of  ar^illeiy.  **  Behold,"  says  he,  pointing 
to  these  and  F&ising  his  voice,  '^the  powen  irhich  I  bltve  received  from 
his  Catholic  majes^.  With  these  i  govern  Castile ;  and  with  these  I 
will  govern  it,  untfl  the  kii^  your  master  and  mine  takes  possession  of 
his  kingdom."*  A  declaratipn  so  bold  and  haugh^  silenced  them,  and 
astonished  theh*  associates.  To  take  arms  against  a  man  aware  of  his 
dangeri  and  prepared  for  his  defence,  was  what  despair  alone  would 
dictate,  AU  thoughts  of  a  general  confederacy  against  the  cardinal's 
administration  were  laid  aside ;  and  except  fi!0|n  some  slight  oommotiotosy 
excited  by  the  private  resentment  of  particular  pobiemep*  the  tranquillity 
pf  Castile  suflbred  no  intemiption. 

It  was  not  only  from  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  nobility  that  obstacles 
^rose  to  the  execution  of  the  cardinal's  schemes ;  he  had  a  constant  stn^- 
gle  to  maintain  with  the  Flemish  ministers,  who,  presumiitf  upon  theur 
lavour  with  the  young  king,  aimed  at  directing  the  ai&irs  of  Spaii^  as  well 
as  (hose  of  their  own  country.  Jealoqs  of  the  great  abilities  and  indepen- 
dent spirit  of  Ximenes,  they  considered  him  ra&er  as  a  rival  who  might 
pircqmscribe  their  power,  Qian  as  a  minister,  who  by  his  prudence  tuid 
vigour  was  adding  to  the  ^ndeur  and  authority  of  their  master.  Eveiy 
complaint  against  his  admmistration  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  by  the 
courtiers  in  the  )iOw-Countries.  Unnecessary  obstructions  were  thrown 
by  their  means  in  the  way  of  all  his  measures  ;  and  though  they  could 
not,  either  with  decency  or  safety,  deprive  hfm  of  the  office  of  regent, 
they  endeavoured  to  lessen  his  authority  by  dividing  it.  They  soon 
discovered  that  Adrian  of  Utrecht,  already  ioiiiied  withnim  in  office,  had 
neither  genius  nor  spirit  sufficient  to  give  the  least  check  to  his  proceedings ; 
and  therefore  Charfes,  by  their  advice,  added  to  the  commission  of  regency 
Lei  Chau,  a  Flemish  gentleman,  and  afterwards  Amerstorf,  a  nobleman  of 
Holland:  the  former  distinguished  for  his  address,  Uie  latter  for  his  finn-r 
nesB.  Ximenes,  though  no  stranger  to  the  malevolent  intention  of  the 
Flemish  courtiers,  received  these  new  associates  with  all  the  externa) 
marics  of  distinction  due  to  the  office  with  which  they  were  invested ,-  but 
when  they  came  to  enter  upon  business,  he  abated  nothing  of  that  air  of 
superiori^  with  wh>ch  he  pad  treated  Adrian,  and  still  retained  the  sole 
direction  of  afhiis.  The  Spaniards,  more  averse,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
people,  to  the  goveniment  of  straneers,  approved  of  all  his  effi)rts  to  pre* 
serve  his  own  authority.  Even  the  nobfes,  influenced  by  this  national 
passion,  and  ibigetting  their  jealousies  and  discontents,  cnose  rather  to 
see  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  one  of  their  countrymen,  whom 
th^  feared,  than  m  those  of  foreigners,  whom  they  hated. 

Xhnenesi  tboiigfa  engaged  in  such  great  schemes  of  domestic  policy 
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and  emburuwd  by  tbe  artifices  and  intrigues  of  die  Flemnb  rainisteny 
had  the  burden  of  two  fonign  wan  to  support.  Tbe  one  was  in  Navarre* 
which  was  invaded  bj  its  unfortunate  nunuich  John  d' Albret  The  dea^ 
ef  Feniinandy  tbe  absence  of  Charles,  the  discoid  and  disaffection  which 
reigned  among  the  Spanish  nobl^  seemed  to  present  him  with  a  favoura- 
ble opportuDt^  of  recovering  his  dominions.  The  cardinal's  Tieilance» 
however,  defeated  a  measure  so  well  concerted.  As  he  foresaw  the  dan- 
ger to  which  that  kingdom  might  be  exposed,  one  of  his  firat  acts  of 
administration  was  to  (mier  thither  a  coosioerable  body  of  troops.  While 
the  king  was  employed  with  one  part  of  his  army  in  the  siege  of  St.  Jean 
Pied  en  Port,  Villalva,  an  officer  oT  great  experience  and  couraee,  attacked 
the  other  by  surprise,  and  cut  it  to  pieces.  The  kinr  instantW  retreated 
with  precipitation,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  war.*  But  as  Navarre  was 
filled  at  tnat  thne  with  towns  ana  castles  slightly  fortified,  and  weaklr 

garrisoned,  which  being  unable  to  resist  an  enemy,  served  only  to  fbmish 
im  with  places  of  repeat  ;'Ximenes,  always  bold  and  decisive  in  his 
measiires,  cndered  eveiy  one  of  these  to  be  dismantled,  except  Pampeluna, 
the  fortifications  of  which  he  proposed  to  render  veiy  strong.  To  tiiis 
uncommon  precaution  Spain  owes  the  possession  of  Navarre.  The  French, 
since  iksA  period,  have  oflen  entered,  and  have  as  often  overrun  the  open 
country ;  while  they  were  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  attending  an 
invachng  annjr,  the  Spaniards  have  easily  drawn  troops  fitxn  the  neigfa- 
bouripg  provinces  to  oppose  them ;  and  the  French  having  no  place  of 
any  strenra  to  which  the^  could  retire,  have  been  obliged  repieatedly  to 
abandon  Uieir  conquest  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  gained  ft. 

The  other  war  whicK  he  carried  on  in  Aihca,  against  the  famous  adven- 
turer H<»uc  Bari)aro68a,  who,  from  a  private  corsair,  raised  himself,  by 
his  singular  valour  and  address,  to  be  kmg  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was  fiur 
from  Ming  e<{ually  successfiil.  The  Ul  conduct  of  the  Spanish  general, 
and  the  raum  valour  of  his  troops,  presented  Barbarossa  with  an  easy  vic- 
tory. Many  perished  m  the  battle,  more  in  the  retreat,  and  the  remainder 
returned  into  Spain  covered  with  infamy.  The  magnanimity,  however, 
with  which  the  cardinal  bore  this  disgrace,  the  only  one  he  experienced 
during  his  admmistratioiu  added  new  lustre  to  his  character.!  Great 
composure  of  temper  under  a  disappointment  was  not  expected  fiom  a 
man  so  remarkable  fiir  the  eagerness  and  impatience  with  which  he  uzged 
on  the  executkm  of  all  his  Khemes. 

This  disaster  was  soon  foigotten ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  Flemish 
court  proved  the  cause  of  constant  uneasiness,  not  only  to  the  cardinal, 
but  to  the  whole  Spanish  nation.  All  the  great  qualities  of  Chievres,  the 
prime  minister  and  favourite  of  the  youne  Idng,  were  sullied  with  an  ignoble 
and  sordid  avarice.  The  accession  of  nis  master  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
opened  a  new  and  copious  source  for  the  gratification  of  this  passion. 
During  the  time  of  Charles's  residence  in  Flanders,  the  whole  tribe  of 
pretemers  to  offices  or  to  favour  resorted  thither.  They  soon  discovered 
that,  vritfaout  the  patronage  of  Chievres,  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  prefer- 
ment ;  nor  did  diey  want  sagacity  to  find  out  the  proper  method  of  securing 
his  protection.  Great  sums  of  money  were  drawn  out  of  Spain.  Every 
thirer  was  venal,  and  disposed  of  to  tfaie  highest  bidder.  After  the  example 
of  Chievres,  the  inferior  Flemish  ministers  en^ed  in  this  traffic,  which 
became  as  g^ral  and  avowed,  as  it  was  inmmous.t  The  Spaniards 
were  filled  with  rage  when  they^beheld  offices  of  great  importance  to  tbe 
welfEoe  of  their  country,  set  to  eaJlCby  straingeiSyunconcernea  for  its  honour 
0r  its  happiness.  Ximenes,  disinterested  in  his  whole  administration,  and 
a  stranger,  from  his  native  grandeur  of  mind,  to  the  passion  of  avarice, 
inveighed  wilb  tbe  utmost  lx>ldness  against  the  venality  of  the  Flemings. 
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He  repntented  to  the  kin^^  id  strong  tenns,  the  munmin  and  indigmlioB 
which  their  behayiour  excited  among^  a  finee  and  hicfa  spirited  people,  and 
besought  him  to  set  out  without  loa  of  time  for  span),  that*  dt  nis  pre- 
sence,  he  might  dissipate  the  ckxids  which  were  gathering  all  OTer  the 
ktnrdom.* 

Charles  was  fiilly  sensible  that  he  had  delayed  too  loqg  to  take  posses- 
sioD  <^  his  dominions  in  Spain.  Powerful  obstacles,  however,  stood  in  his 
way,  and  detained  him  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  war  which  the  league 
of  Cambray  had  kindled  in  Italy,  still  subsisted ;  though  during  its  coune^ 
the  armies  of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  it  had  changed  their  destination 
and  their  objects.  France  was  now  in  alliance  with  Venice,  which  it  had 
at  first  comoined  to  destroy.  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand  had  for  some 
years  carried  on  hostilities  against  France,  their  original  ally,  to  the  valour 
of  whose  troops  the  confederacy  had  been  indebted  in  a  great  measure 
for  its  success.  Together  with  his  kingdoms,  Ferdinand  transmitted  this 
war  to  hi^  nandson ;  and  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  Maximilian, 
always  food  of  new  enterprises,  would  persuade  the  young  monarch  to 
enter  into  it  with  ardour.  But  the  Flemings,  who  had  long  possessed  an 
extensive  commerce,  which,  during  the  league  of  Cambray,  had  grown 
to  a  i^at  height  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Venetian  trade,  dreaded  a  rupture 
with  France ;  and  Chievres,  sa^cious  to  discern  the  true  interest  of  his 
country,  and  not  warped  on  this  occasion  by  his  love  of  wealth,  warmly 
declared  for  maintaining  peace  with  the  French  nation.  Francis  I.  desti- 
^tute  of  allies,  and  solicitous  to  secure  his  tate  conquests  in  Italy  by  a 
""treaty,  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  overtures  of  accommodation.  Cnievrei 
himself  conducted  the  negotiation  in  the  namtf  of  Charles.  Gouffier 
appeared  as  plenipotentiary  for  Francis.  Each  of  them  had  presided 
over  the  education  of  the  prince  whom  he  represented.  They  had  both 
adopted  the  same  pacific  system ;  and  were  equally  persuiaided  that  the 
union  of  the  two  monarchs  was  the  happiest  event  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  their  ki^doms.  In  such  hands  tne  negotiation  did  not  laiieuidi. 
A  few  days  after  opening  their  conferences  at  Noyon,  they  concluded  a 
treaty  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  between  the  two  monarchs 
[Aug;.  13],  the  chief  articles  m  which  were,  that  Francis  should  give  in 
marriage  to  Charles,  his  eldest  daughter,  the  princess  Louise,  an  imant  of 
a  year  old,  and  as  her  dowir^  should  make  over  to  him  all  his  claims  and 
pretensions  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples;  that,  in  consideration  of 
Charles's  being  already  in  possession  of^  Naples,  be  should,  until  the  ac* 
Gomplishmeot  of  the  marriage,  pay  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year  to 
the  French  king ;  and  the  half  of  toat  sum  annually  as  long  as  the  princess 
had  no  children ;  that  when  Charies  shall  arrive  in  Spain,  the  nein  of 
the  king  of  Navarre  may  represent  to  him  their  ri^ht  to  that  kiiK^dom ; 
and  if,  after  examinii«  their  claim,  he  does  not  give  them  satisiaction, 
Francis  shall  be  at  liberty  to  assist  them  with  all  his  forces.t  This 
alliance  not  only  united  Charies  and  Francis,  but  obliged  Maximilian,  wlra 
was  unable  alone  to  cope  with  the  French  and  Venetians,  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  those  powers,  which  Jbut  a  final  period  to  the  bloody  and 
tedious  war  that  the  lea^  of  Cambray  haa  occasioned.  Europe  en- 
joyed a  few  years  of  universal  tranquillity,  and  was  indebted  for  that 
hlessiitt;  to  two  princes,  whose  rivalship  ana  ambition  kept  it  m  perpetual 
discord  and  agitation  during  the  remainder  of  their  reigns. 

By  the  treaty  of  Noyon,  Charies  secured  a  safe  passage  into  Spain. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  interest  of  his  Flemish  ministers,  that  he  siunild 
visit  that  kingdom  soon.  While  he  resided  in  Flanders,  the  revenues  of 
the  Spanish  crown  were  spent  there,  and  they  engrossed,  without  any 
competitcus,  all  the  effects  of  their  monarch's  generosity ;  their  coontiy 
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Wcame  flie  seat  of  goyeniiiieiit»  and  all  favouis  were  diqMitted  by  fhem. 
Of  all  these  advaots^s  the;^  run  tbe  risk  of  seeinr  themseWes  deprived, 
fiom  the  moment  tnat  their  sovereign  entered  Spain.  The  Spamards 
would  naturalFv  assume  the  direction  of  their  own  a&irs;  the  Low* 
Countries  would  be  considered  only  as  a  province  of  that  mighty  nuv 
narchy ;  and  they  who  now  distributed  the  &vours  of  the  prince  to  othorsy 
must  then  be  content  to  receive  them  from  the  hands  oi  strangers.  But 
what  Chievres  chiefiy  wished  to  avoid  was»  an  interview  between  the 
king  and  Ximenes.  On  tbe  one  hand,  the  wisdom,  the  int^^ty,  and  the 
magnanimity  <^  that  prelate,  gave  him  a  wonderful  asoenoant  over  the 
miSda  of  men ;  and  it  was  extremely  probable,  that  these  great  qualities, 
added  to  the  reverence  due  to  his  age  and  office,  would  command  the 
respect  of  a  young  prince,  who,  capable  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments 
himself,  would,  in  proportion  to  his  admiration  of  the  cardinal's  virtues, 
lessen  his  deference  towards  persons  of  another  character.  Or,  on  the 
Other  hand,  if  Charles  should  allow  his  Flemish  favourites  to  retain  all  the 
influence  over  his  councils  which  they  at  present  possessed,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee  that  the  cardial  would  remonstrate  loudly  against  such  an 
indignity  to  the  Spanish  nation,  and  vindicate  the  righls  of  his  countiy 
with  the  same  intrepidity  and  success,  with  which  he  had  asserted  the 
prerog^atives  of  the  ciown.  Fo^  these  reasons,  all  his  Flemish  counsellors 
combined  to  retard  his  departure ;  and  Charles,  unsusptdous,  from  want 
of  experience,  and  fond  oi  his  native  country,  suflered  himself  to  be  un- 
necessarily detained  in  the  Netheriands  a  whole  year  after  signing  the 
treaty  of  Noyon. 

The  repeated  entreaties  of  Ximenes,  the  advice  of  his  grandfather 
Maximilian,  and  the  impatient  murmurs  of  his  Spanish  subjects^  prevailed 
on  him  at  last  to  emban.  He  was  attended  not  only  by  Chievres,  his 
prime  minister,  but  by  a  numerous  and  splendid  train  of  the  Flemish 
nobles,  fend  of  beboldiio^  the  grandeur,  or  of  sharing  in  the  bounty  of 
their  prince.  After  a  dangerous  voyage,  he  landed  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in 
the  province  of  Asturias  [Sept.  13],  and  was  received  with  such  loud 
acclamations  of  joy,  as  a  new  monarch,  whose  arrival  was  so  ardently 
desired,  had  reason  to  expect  The  Spanish  nobility  resorted  to  their 
sovereign  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  displayed  a  magnificence 
which  the  Flemings  were  unable  to  emulate.* 

Xlmenes,  who  considered  the  presence  of  the  king  as  the  greatest 
blessing  to  his  domim'ons,  was  advancing  towards  die  coast,  as  fast  as  the 
infimi  state  of  his  health  would  permit,  m  order  to  receive  him.  Duriiv 
his  regency,  and  notwithstanding  his  extreme  old  age,  be  had  abated 
in  no  degree,  the  rigour  or  frec^uency  of  his  mortifications ;  and  to  these 
he  added  such  laborious  assiduity  in  business,  as  would  have  worn  out 
the  most  youthful  and  vigorous  constitution.  Every  day  he  employed 
several  hours  in  devotion  (  ne  celebrated  mass  in  person ;  ne  even  allotted 
some  space  for  study.  Notwithstanding  these  occupations,  he  regularly 
attended  the  council ;  he  reeeiyed  and  read  all  papers  presented  to  him*, 
he  dictated  letters  and  instructions  i  and  toc^  under  his  inspection  all 
business,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  military.  Every  moment  ot  his  time 
was  filled  up  with  some  serious  employment.  The  only  amusement  in 
which  he  indulged  himself,  by  way  of^  relaxation  after  business,  was  to 
canvass,  with  a  few  friars  and  other  divines,  some  intricate  article  in 
schdastic  theology.  Wasted  by  such  a  course  of  life,  the  infirmities  of 
age  dailf  grew  upon  him.  On  bis  journey,  a  violent  (iUsorder  seized  hhn 
^t  Bos  EquUlos,  attended  with  uncommon  symptoms,  which  his  followers 
considered  as  the  efiect  of  poison,t  but  could  not  agree  whether  the 
f^rime  oug^t  to  be  imputed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  or  to  the 
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malice  of  the  Flemish  courtiers.  This  aceident  obliged  him  to  stop  short, 
he  wrote  to  Charles,  and  with  his  usual  boldness  advised  him,  to  dismiss 
all  the  strangers  in  his  train,  whose  numbers  and  credit  gave  offence 
already  to  tftie  Spaniards,  and  would  ere  long  alienate  the  affections  of 
the  ww)le  pneople.  At  the  same  time  he  eaniestlj  desired  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  king,  that  he  might  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the 
nation,  and  the  temper  of  his  subjects.  To  prevent  this,  not  only  the 
Flemings,  but  the  Spanish  grandees,  emplqjea  all  their  address,  and  in- 
dustriously  kept  Charles  at  a  distance  mm  Aranda,  the  place  to  which 
the  cardinal  had  removed.  Through  their  suggestions,  every  measure 
that  he  recommended  was  rejected ;  the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  make 
him  feel,  and  to  point  out  to  the  whole  nation,  that  his  power  was  on  the 
decline ;  even  in  thines  purely  trivial,  such  a  dioice  was  always  made, 
as  was  deemed  most  disapeeable  to  him.  Ximenes  did  not  oear  this 
treatment  with'  his  usual  fortitude  of  spirit.  Conscious  of  his  own 
integrity  and  merit,  he  expected  a  more  ^teful  return  from  a  prince,  to 
whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more  flouncing  than  it  had  been  in  any 
former  age,  toother  with  authority  more  extensive  and  better  established 
than  the  most  iHustrious  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  He  could 
not,  therefore,  on  many  occasions,  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  his  indig- 
nation and  complaints.  He  lamented  the  fate  ofhis  country,  and  foretold 
the  calamities  which  it  would  suffer  frcxn  the  insolence,  the  rapaciousness, 
and  ignorance  of  strangers.  While  his  mind  was  agitated  by  these 
passions,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  kin^,  in  which,  after  a  few  cold 
and  formal  expressions  of  regard,  he  was  al&wed  to  retire  to  his  diocess ; 
that  after  a  life  of  such  oontmued  Ubour,  he  might  end  his  days  in  tran- 
c|uillity.  This  message  proved  fatal  to  Aimenes.  His  haughfy  mind,  it 
is  prooable,  could  not  survive  dis^ce ;  peihaps  his  ffenerous  heart  could 
not  bear  the  prospect  of  the  nusfortunes  ready  to  tall  on  his  countiy. 
Whichsoever  of  these  opinions  we  embrace,  certain  it  is  that  he  expired 
a  few  hours  after  readif^  the  lettei*  I  Nov.  8].  The  variety,  the  gran- 
deur, and  the  success  of  bis  schemes,  during  a  regency  of  only  twenty 
months,  leave  it  doubtful,  whether  his  sagacity  in  council,  his  prudence 
in  conduct,  or  his  boldness  in  execution,  deserve  the  greatest  praise.  His 
reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain^  not  only  for  wisdom,  but  for  sanctity ; 
and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  mentioned  in  history,  whom  his  con- 
temp<Nraries  reverenced  as  a  saint,t  and  to  wh(Hn  the  people  under  hii 
government  ascribed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ximenes,  Charles  made  his  public  entiy,  with 
gteat  pomp,  into  Valladolid,  whither  he  had  summoned  the  Cortes  of 
Castile.  Though  he  assumed  on  all  occasions  the  name  of  king,  that  title 
had  never  been  acknowledged  in  the  Cortes.  The  Spaniards  considered 
Joanna  as  possessed  of  the  sole  right  to  the  crown,  and  no  example  of  a  son's 
bavine  enjoyed  the  title  of  king  during  the  life  of  his  parents  occurring  in 
their  nbtory,  the  Cortes  discovered  all  that  scnipulous  respect  for  ancient 
forms,  and  that  aversion  to  innovation,  which  are  conspicuous  in  popular 
assemblies.  The  presence,  however,  of  their  prince,  the  address,  the 
artifices,  and  the  threats  of  his  ministers,  prevailed  on  them  at  last  to  proclaim 
him  king,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  whose  name  they  appointed  to 
be  placed  before  that  of  her  son  in  all  public  acts.  But  when  they  made 
this  concession,  they  declared,  that  if,  at  any  future  period,  Joanna  should 
recover  the  exereise  of  reason,  the  viliole  royal  authority  should  return  into 
her  hands.  At  the  same  thne,  they  voted  a  free  giA  of  six  hundred  thousand 
ducats,  to  be  paid  in  three  years,  a  sum  more  considerable  than  had  ever 
been  granted  to  any  former  monarch.} 
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NolwiliistMidaig  this  obseqinousnen  of  tiie  Coetes  to  the  will  of  tiw 
]qi^9  the  meet  violent  symptoms  of  dissatis&ction  with  bis  govenment 
begin  to  btetk  out  in  the  kingdom.  Chievres  had  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  the  young  monarch  the  aaoendaot,  not  only  of  a  tutor,  but  of  a  parent. 
Chariei  seemed  to  have  no  sentiments  but  those  which  his  ministier  ioHMiedf 
and  scarcely  uttered  a  word  bat  what  he  put  Into  his  mouth,  m  was 
constantly  sunounded  by  Flemings ;  no  pcnoa  got  access  to  him  without 
their  permission ;  nor  was  any  admitted  to  audience  but  in  their  presence* 
As  he  spoke  the  SpaniBh  hnguage  very  ImpeHectlYy  his  answen  were 
always  extremely  norti  and  ofteH  deliyereci  with  hesitation.  From  all 
tfiese  circumstances,  many  of  the  Spaniards  were  led  to  believe,  that  he 
was  a  prince  of  a  sbw  and  narrow  genius.  Some  pretended  to  discover 
a  strong  resemblance  between  him  and  his  mother,  and  began  to  whisper 
tiiat  his  capacity  for  government  would  never  be  iaar  superior  to  hers ;  and 
tfaoMgh  they  who  bad  the  best  opportunity  of  judguy  oonceniing  his 
character,  maintained,  that  notwithstanding  such  unpromising  appearances, 
he  possessed  a  lai^gpe  fund  of  knowledge,  as  wellas  of  sagacity  ;*  yet  all 
agreed  in  condemnDi^  his  partiality  towards  the  Flemings,  and  ms  attach- 
ment to  his  fevovitM,  as  imreasooable  and  immoderate.  Unfortunately 
for  Charles,  these  fevourites  were  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  To  amass 
wealth  seems  to  have  been  their  only  aim :  and  as  they  had  reason  to 
fear,  that  either  their  master's  good  sense,  or  the  indignation  of  the  Spaniards, 
might  soon  abridge  their  power,  they  hastened  to  improve  the  present 
opportunity,  and  their  avarice  was  the  more  rapacious,  because  they 
expected  their  authority  to  be  of  no  lons^  duration.  All  honours,  offices, 
and  benefio^  were  either  engrossed  by  me  Flemings,  or  publicly  sold  by 
them.  Chievres,  fab  wife,  aM  Sauvaee,  whom  Charles,  on  the  death  of 
Ximenes,  had  impnidently  raised  to  be  Chancellor  of  Castile,  vied  with 
^ch  odier  in  all  the  refinements  of  extortion  and  venality.  Not  only  the 
Spanish  historians,  who,  bm  resentment,  may  be  suspected  of  exa^jgera- 
tion,  but  Peter  Martyr  .\ngleria,  an  Italian,  who  readed  at  that  time  m  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  who  ¥ras  under  no  temptation  to  deceive  the  persons 
to  whom  nis  letten  are  addrsssed,  gives  a  description  which  is  almost 
incredible,  of  the  insatiable  and  shameless  covetousness  of  the  Flemipn* 
According  to  Angleria's  cakulatioo,  which  he  asserts  to  be  extremely 
nxidente,  they  remitted  into  the  Low-Countries,  in  the  space  of  ten  months, 
no  less  a  som  than  a  million  and  one  hundred  thounod  ducats.  The 
Domination  of  William  de  Croy,  Chievres'  nef^w,  a  young  man  not  of 
canonical  aa»,  to  the  archbishomic  of  Toledo,  exasperated  the  Spaniards 
more  than  adl  these  exactions.  They  considered  the  elevation  of  a  stianger 
to  the  head  of  their  church,  and  to  tfie  richest  benefice  in  the  kipgdmn^ 
not  only^  as  an  mjuTy,  but  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation ;  both  deinj 
and  hiity,  the  former  from  interest,  the  latter  fhxn  indignatioo,  joined  in 
exclaimn:^  against  it.t 

Chaiies  leaving  Caistile  thus  disrated  with  bis  administration,  set  out 
for  Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arason,  Siat  he  might  be  present  in  the  Cortes  of 
that  kingdom.  On  his  way  thittier,  he  took  l^ve  of  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
whom  be  sent  to  Germany  on  the  pretence  of  visiting  their  erandfather, 
Maximilian,  in  his  old  age.  To  this  prudent  precaution,  Charies  owed 
the  preservation  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  During  the  violent  commolions 
which  arose  there  soon  after  this  period,  the  Spaniaurds  would  infalliblv 
have  ofiered  the  crown  to  a  prince,  who  was  the  dariins:  of  the  whole 
nation ;  nor  did  Ferdinand  want  ambition,  or  counsellors,  that  might  have 
prompted  hnn  to  accept  d'  the  ofier.t 

The  Angonese  bad  not  hitherto  acknowledged  Charies  as  king,  nor 
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would  thej  allow  the  Cortei  to  be  aBsembled  in  his  name,  bat  iA  that  of 
the  Justiza,  to  whom,  durioff  an  iDtenegiiumy  this  privilege  belonged** 
The  opposition  Charles  had  to  stmegle  with  in  the  Cortes  of  AragoD, 
was  man  violent  and  obstinate  than  ttiat  which  he  had  overcome  in  Cas- 
tile ;  ailer  long  delays,  however,  and  with  much  difficulty,  he  persuaded 
the  members  lo  confer  on  him  the  titJe  of  king,  in  comunction  with  his 
mother.  At  the  same  time  he  bound  himself  by  that  sckmn  oath,  which 
the  Aragonese  exacted  of  their  kings,  never  to  violate  any  of  their  rights 
or  liberties.  When  a  donative  was  demanded^  the  members  were  still 
more  intractable;  many  months  elapsed  before  they  would  agree  to 
grant  Charles  two  hundred  thousand  ducats^and  that  sum  they  appropriated 
so  strictly  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  cn>wn<  which  had  lonebeen  foKottcn, 
that  a  very  small  part  of  it  came  into  the  king's  hands.  What  had  hap- 
pened in  Castile  taught  them  caution,  and  determined  them  rather  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  their  fellow-citizens,  how  obsolete  soever,  than  to 
furaish  strangers  the  means  of  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their 
countiy.f 

During  these  proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  ambassadors  arrived  at  Saragossa 
fitMn  Francis  I.  and  the  youn^  king  of  Navaire,  demanding  the  restitutioD 
of  that  kingdom  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon.  But  neither  Charles^ 
nor  the  Castilian  nobles  whom  he  consulted  en  this  occasion,  discovered 
any  inclination  to  part  with  this  acquisition.  A  conference  held  soon  after 
at  MoDtpelier,  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  an  amicable  issue,  was  alto- 
gether fruitless  ^  while  the  French  uijged  the  injustice  of  the  usurpation, 
the  Spaniards  were  attentive  only  to  its  importance.| 

From  Aragon  Charles  proceeded  to  Catakmia,  where  he  wasted  as  much 
time,  encountered  more  difficulties,  and  gained  less  money.  The  Fleraiqgs 
were  now  become  so  odious  in  every  province  of  Spain  oy  their  exactions, 
that  the  desire  of  mortifying  them,  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice^ 
augmented  the  jealousy  with  which  a  free  people  usually  conducted  their 
deliberations. 

The  Castilians,  who  had-  felt  most  sensibly  the  weight  and  rigour  of 
the  oppressive  sdbemes  carried  on  by  the  Flemings,  resolved  no  longer  to 
submit  with  a  tameness  fatal  to  themselves,  and  vvhich  rendered  them  the 
objects  of  scorn  to  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  other  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  composed.  Sefi;ovia,  Toledo,  Seville,  and 
several  oibeY  cities  ot  the  first  rank,  entered  into  a  confederacy  for  the 
defence  of  their  r^ts  and  privileges ;  and  notwithstanding  tbe  silence  of 
the  nobility,  who,  on  this  occasion,  discovered  neither  the  puolic  spirit,  nor 
the  resolution  which  became  their  order,  tbe  confederates  laid  before  the 
king  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  maleadministra- 
ticHi  of  his  favourites.  The  preferment  of  strangers,  the  exportation  of 
the  current  coin,  the  increase  of  taxes,  were  the  grievances  of  which  they 
chiefly  complained ;  and  of  these  they  demanded  redress  with  that  bolo- 
ness  which  is  natural  to  a  free  people.  These  remonstrances,  presented  at 
first  at  Saragossa,  and  renewed  afterwards  at  Barcelona,  Charles  treated 
with  great  neelect.  The  confederacy^  however,  of  these  cities,  at  this 
juncture,  was  the  beginning  of  that  famous  union  among  the  commons  of 
Castile,  which  not  long  after  threw  the  kingdom  into  such  violent  convul- 
sions as  shook  the  throne,  and  almost  overturned  the  constitution.§ 

Soon  after  Charies*s  arrival  at  Barcelona^  he  received  the  aecoudt  of  an 
event  which  interested  him  much  more  than  tbe  muimurs  of  the  Castilians^ 
or  the  scruples  of  the  Cortes  of  Catalonia.  This  was  the  death  <^  the 
emperor  Maximilian  [Jan.  12]  ;  an  occurrence  of  small  importance  in 
itself,  tor  he  was  a  prince  conspicuous  neither  for  his  virtues,  nor  his 
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powery  nor  his  abilities ;  but  rendered  bj  its  consequences  moi^  memoim* 
ble  than  any  that  had  happened  during  serera)  ages.  It  broke  that  pnn 
found  and  universal  peace  which  then  reiened  in  the  Christian  worid ;  it 
excited  a  rivalahip  between  two  princes,  which  threw  all  E^urope  into  agi-' 
tation,  and  kindled  wan  more  ^neral,  and  of  loqger  duratiooy  than  kuid 
hitherto  been  known  in  modem  tunes. 

The  revolutions  occasioned  by  tlie  expedition  of  the  French  king* 
Charles  VIII.  into  Italy»  had  mspired  the  European  princes  with  new  ideas 
concerning  the  importance  of  the  Imperial  dignity.  The  claims  of  the 
empire  upon  some  of  the  Italian  states  were  numerous  ;  its  iurisdictioa 
over  others  was  extensive ;  and  though  the  former  had  been  almost  aban- 
doned, and  the  latter  seldom  exercised,  under  princes  of  slender  ainlities 
and  or  little  influence,  it  was  obvious,  that  in  the  hands  of  an  emperor  pos- 
sessed of  fwwer  or  of  genius,  they  might  be  employed  as  engines  for 
stretching  his  dominion  over  the  ^ater  part  of  that  country.  Even  Maxi- 
miliaiL  feeble  and  unsteady  as  his  conduct  always  was,  had  availed  him* 
self  ol  the  infinite  pretensions  of  the  empire,  and  had  reaped  advantage 
from  eveiy  war  and  eveiy  negotiation  in  Italy  during  his  reign.  These 
considerations,  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  station,  confessedly  the  first 
among  Christian  princes,  and  to  the  rehts  inherent  in  the  office,  which,  if 
exerted  with  vigour,  were  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  rendered  the 
Inaperial  crown  more  than  ever  an  object  Si  ambition. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Maximilian  had  discovered  great  solicitude 
to  preserve  this  dignity  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  to  procure  the  king  of 
Spain  to  be  chosen  nis  successor.  But  he  himself  having  never  been 
crowned  by  the  pope,  a  ceremony  deemed  essential  in  that  age,  was  con- 
sidered wij  as  emperor  ded.  Though  historians  have  not  attended  to 
that  distinction,  neitner  the  Italian  nor  Grerman  chanceiy  bestowed  any 
other  title  upon  him  than  that  of  king  of  the  Romans ;  and  no  example 
occurring  in  nistoiy  of  any  person's  TOing  chosen  a  successor  to  a  kme 
of  the  nomans,  the  Germans,  always  tenacious  of  their  forms,  and  unwit- 
liog  to  confer  upon  Charles  an  office  for  which  their  constitution  knew  no 
name,  obstinately  refused  to  gratify  Maximilian  in  that  point.* 

By  his  death,  this  difficulty  was  at  once  removed,  and  Charles  openly 
aspired  to  that  dignity  which  his  grandfather  had  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  secure  for  him.  At  the  same  time  Francis  I.,  a  powerful  rival, 
entered  the  lists  ajgainst  him ;  and  the  attention  of  all  Eiuope  was  fixed 
upon  this  competition,  no  less  illustrious  finom  the  high  rank  of  the  candi- 
dates, than  from  the  importance  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended. 
Each  of  them  uiged  his  pretensions  with  saneuine  expectations,  and  with 
DO  unpromising  prospect  of  success.  Charles  considered  the  Imperial 
crown  as  belonguig  to  hhn  of  rkht,  from  its  lon^  continuance  in  the  Aus- 
trian line  ;  he  niew  that  none  of  the  German  princes  possessed  power  or 
influence  enough  to  appear  as  his  antagonist :  he  flattered  himseff  that  no 
consideration  would  induce  the  natives  of  Germany  to  exalt  any  forei^ 
prince  to  a  dignity,  which  during  so  many  aees  hadoeen  deemed  peculiar 
to  their  own  nation ;  and  least  of  all,  that  they  would  confer  this  honour 
upon  Francis  I.,  the  sovereign  of  a  people  wnose  genius,  and  laws,  and 
manners,  differed  so  widely  from  those  of^  the  Germans^  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  establish  any  cordial  union  between  them  ;  he  trusted  not  a 
little  to  the  efl^ct  of  Maximilian's  ne^tiations,  which,  though  they  did  not 
attain  their  end,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  Germans  for  his  elevation 
to  the  Imperial  throne ;  but  what  he  relied  on  as  a  chief  recommendation^ 
was  the  fortunate  situatfon  of  his  hereditaiy  dominions  in  Germany,  which 
aenred  as  a  natural  hairier  to  the  empire  against  the  encrrachments  of  the 
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Tuikiflh  povrer.  The  conquests,  the  abUities,  and  the  ambition  of  Stdtan 
Se]iin  II.  bad  spread  orer  Eiuojpe,  at  that  tiniey  a  eeneral  and  well-foooded 
alaim.  By  his  ?ictories  over  the  Mamalukes,  and  the  extkpatioo  of  that 
gallant  boay  of  men,  he  had  not  only  added  Egypt  and  Syria  to  hm  em- 
pile,  but  had  secured  to  it  such  a  dlegree  of  intenial  tranquillityy  that  he 
was  ready  to  turn  against  Christendom  the  whole  force  of  his  anns,  which . 
nothing  bitherto  had  been  able  to  resist.  The  most  effectual  exp^ient 
for  stopping  the  i»ogress  of  this  torrent,  seemed  to  be  the  election  of  an 
emperor,  possessed  of  extensire  territories  in  that  countiy,  where  its  first 
impression  would  be  felt,  and  who,  besides,  could  combat  this  formidable 
enemy  with  all  the  forces  of  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  with  all  the  wealth 
fumished  by  the  mines  of  the  new  world,  or  the  commerce  of  the  Lew 
Countries.  These  were  the  aij^oments  by  which  Charles  publicly  sup- 
ported his  claim ;  and  to  men  of  mtegrity  and  reflection,  they  appeared  to 
be  not  only  plausible  but  cooYincing.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  the  suc- 
cess of  ha  cause  to  tliese  alone.  Great  sums  of  money  were  remitted 
from  Spain ;  all  the  refinements  and  artifice  of  negotiation  were  employed ; 
and  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  kept  on  ibot,  at  that  time,  by  the  states 
of  the  Circle  of  Suabia,  was  secretly  taken  into  his  pay.  The  renal  were 
gained  by  presents  ;  the  objections  of  the  more  scrupulous  were  answered 
or  eluded ;  some  feeble  princes  were  threatened  ana  overawed.* 

On  the  other  hand^  Francis  supported  his  claim  with  equal  eaj^meas, 
and  no  less  confidence  of  its  being  well  founded.  His  emissaries  con- 
tended that  it  was  now  high  time  to  convince  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria  that  the  Imperial  crown  was  electivof  ana  not  hereditaxy ;  that 
other  persons  might  aspire  to  an  honour  which  their  arrogance  haa  accus- 
tomed them  to  regard  as  the  property  of  their  family ;  that  it  required  a 
sovereign  of  mature  judgment,  and  (uf  approved  abilities,  to  hold  the  reins 
of  govemment  in  a  countiy  where  such  unknown  opinions  concerning  reli- 
gion had  been  published,  as  had  thrown  the  minds  of  men  into  an  uncom- 
mon agitation,  which  threatened  die  most  violent  efiects;  that » young 
prince,  without  experience,  and  who  had  hitherto  given  no  specimens  ot 
nis  eenius  for  command,  was  no  fit  match  for  Selim^  a  monaroi  grown  old 
in  toe  art  of  war,  and  in  the  course  of  victory ;  whereas  a  kiw  who  in  his 
early  youth  had  triam{>bed  over  the  Valour  and  discipline  of  the  Swiss, 
till  then  reckoned  invincible,  would  be  an  antagonist  not  unworthy  the 
conqueror  of  the  East ;  that  the  fire  and  impetuod^  oftbe  French  cavalry, 
added  to  the  discipline  and  stability  of  the  Grerman  infantry,  would  fom 
an  army  so  irresistible,  that,  instead  of  waiting  the  approach  of  the  Otto- 
man forces,  it  might  carry  hostilities  into  tte  heart  of  their  dominions : 
that  the  election  of  Charfes  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fiindamental 
constitution,  by  which  the  person  who  hold^  the  crown  of  Naples  is  ex- 
cluded from  aspiring  to  the  Imperial  dignity ;  that  hb  elevation  to  thai 
honour  would  soon  kindle  a  war  m  Italy,  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  the  effects  of  which  could  not  fail  of  reaching  the 
empire^  and  mi^ht  prove  fatal  to  it.t  But  while  the  French  ambassadors 
enlaiged  upon  these  and  other  topics  of  the  same  kind,  in  all  toe  courts  of 
Germany,  Francis^  sensible  of  the  prejudices  entertained  against  him  ay 
a  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  the  Gennan  language  Or  manners,  endea- 
voured to  overcome  these,  and  to  gain  the  favour  of  the  princes  by  im* 
mense  gifts,  and  by  infinite  prcNnises.  As  the  expeditious  method  of 
transmitting  money,  and  the  decent  mode  of  conveyii^  a  bribe,  by  bilk  of 
exchange,  were  then  litde  knovni,  the  French  ambassadors  travelled  with 
a  train  of  homs  loaded  with  treasure^  an  equipage  not  veiy  honourable 
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for  that  prince  hf  whom  thej  were  eoiplojcfd,  and  inDaunouB  far  those  to 
whom  tney  were'  sent.* 

The  other  Eui^cfpean  jprinoes  could  not  remain  indiffeient  spectators  of  a 
contest,  the  decision  et  whicljf  so  nearly  affected  every  one  of  them. 
Their  oommdh  interest  ought  naturaUy  to  have  forb^  a  general  combina- 
tiont  in  older  to  disappoint  both  comjpetitorsy  and  to  prevent  either  of  them 
fiom  obtaining  snch  a  pre-eminence  m  power  and  dignity,  as  might  prove 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  the  ideas  with  respect  to  a 
proper  distiibiitioD  and  balance  of  power  weito  so  lately  introduced  into- 
me  system  of  Eurooean.  policy,  that  they  were  not  hitherto  objects  of  suf- 
6cient  attention.  The  passions  of  some  princes,  the  want  of  foresight  in 
others,  and  the  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  candidates,  hindered  such  a 
salutary  laiion  of  the  jpK»wers  of  Europe,  and  iepdered*tiiem  eiUier  totally 
oegl^ent  of  the  ptiblic  safety^  or  kept  (bUm  from  ezertiog  theooselves  witn 
^i»Mir  in.  its  behalf. 

The  Swiss  CanteD^^  thoogh  they  dreaded  the  elevation  of  either  of  the 
coBlending.  mcfnarcfas,  and,  ttKNigh  they  wished  to  have  seen  some  prince 
whose  dominionB  were  less  extensive^  and  whose  power  was  more  mode- 
niti  seated  on  the  Imperial  throne,  were  prompted,  however,  b^  their 
hatred  of  the  French  nation,  tdgive  an  open  preference  to  the  pretensions  of 
Chariest  while  they  used  their  utmost  influence  tofrtistrate  these  of  FraDcb.t 

The  Venetians  easily  dbcemed,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  their  republid 
to  have  both  the  rivals  set  aside  ;  but  their  jealousy  of  the  faolise  of  Austria, 
whose  ambition  and  neighbourhood  had  been  latal  to  their  grandemV  would 
not  permit  them  to  act  up  to  their  own  ideas,  and  led  them  hastily  to  give 
the  sanction  of  their  approbatieo  to  the  claim  of  the  French  king. 

It  was  equally  the  mterest,  and  more  in  the  power  of  Hemy  VIII.  of 
En^knd,  to  prevent  either  Francis  or  Charles  nom  acquiring  a  dienity 
which  would  raise  them  so  far  above  other  monarchs.  But  tboOgh  I&nry 
oi^n  boasted  that  he  held  the  balance  of  Europe  in  his  hand,  he  had 
neither  the  st«ttdy  attention,  the  accuiate  discontent,  nor  the  dispassionate 
temper  which  that  delicate  functton  requhed.  On  this  occasion^  it  mor- 
tified his  vanitjr  so  much^  tO  think  that  he  had  not  entered  early  into  diat 
noble  competition  which  reflected  sudi  honour  upon  the  two  antago- 
nists, that  he  took  a  resolution  of  sendinfi"  an  ambassaoor  into  Qermany,  and 
of  declaring  himself  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  throne.  The  ambassador^ 
^bougfa  loaded  with  caresses  by  the  German  princes  and  (be  pope's  nuncio, 
infoimed  his  master,  that  he  codd  hope  for  no  success  in  a  claim  which 
he  had  been  so  late  in  preferring.  Henry,  imputing  his  disappointment  to 
that  circumstance  alone,  and  soothed  with  this  cstentatioos  display  of  his 
own  importance,  seems  to  have  taken  no  iarther  part  in  the  matter,  eithe]r 
by  oontribtiting  to  thwart  both  his  rivals,  or  to  promote  one  of  them.t 
.  Leo  X.,  a  pontiff  no  less  renowned  for  lids  political  abilities,  than  Tor  his 
bve  of  the  arts,  was  the  only  prince  of  the  age  who  observed  the  motkms 
ef  ttMt  two  contending  mooarohs  with  a  prtideot  attentionf  or  who  discovered 
a  proper  solicitode  tar  the  public  safety.  The  imperial  and  papal  jurist 
diction  interfered  in  so  many  instances,  the  complamts  of  usurpation  were 
so  numerous  on  both  sides,  and  the  territories  of  the  church  owed  tiieir 
seciHity  sp  little  to  their  own  fbrce^  and  so  much  to  the  weakness  of  the 
powers  around  them,  that  nothing  was  so  formidable  to  the  court  of  Rwne 
as  an  emperor  with  extensive  dominions,  or  of  entelrprising  gebius.  Leo 
trembled  at  the  prospect  of  beholding  the  imperial  crown  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  of  Naples,  and  the  master  of  the  new  world ; 
nor  was  he  lesr  afraid  of  seeing  a  King  of  France^  who  was  the  duke  of 
Milan  ud  lord  of  Genoa/ eiahed  to  fiat  dlgni^^    He  ibrotold  that  the 
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dectiolt  of  either  of  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  independence  of  the  holy 
see,  to  the  peace  of  Itaty,  and  peihaps  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  But  to 
oppose  them  with  ai^  prospect  of  success,  reauued  address  and  cautioo  id 
proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their  power,  and  their  opportunities  of  takii^ 
revenge.  Leowas  defective  in  neither.  He  secretly  exhorted  the  Genaao 
princes  to  place  one  df  their  own  number  on  -the  rmperial  thnne,  which 
many  of  them  were  capable  of  filling  with  honour.  He  p«t  them  in  mind 
of  tne  constitution  by  which  the  kjings  of  Naples  were  tor  ever  excluded 
fh>m  that  dignity^*  He  warmly  exhorted  the  French  king  to  persist  in  his 
claim,  not  from  any  desire  that  he.  should  gain  his  end,  but  as  he  foresaw 
that  the  Germans  would  be  more  disposed  to  favour  the  king  of  Spain,  he 
hoped  that  Francis  himself,  when  he  discovered  his  own' chance  of  success 
to  be  desperate,  would  be  stimulated  by  resentment  and  the  spirit  of 
rivalship,  to  concur  with  all  hi»  interest  in  raisJQg  some  diird  person  to  the 
head  of  the  empire ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Francis  should  make  an 
unexpected  progress,  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  Charles  would  be  induced 
by  similar  motives  to  act  the  same  part ;  and  thus,  by  a  prudent  attention, 
the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  two  rivals  might  be  so  dexterous  V  managed,  as 
to  disappoint  both.  But  this  scheme,  the  only  one  which  a  prince  in  Leo^s 
situation  could  ad(^t,  though  concerted  with  great  wisdom,  was  executed 
with  little  discretion.  The  French  ambassadors  in  Geroiany  -fed  their 
master  with  vain  hc^ies;  the  pope's  nuncio,  beinj  gained  by  them,  alto- 
gether forgot  the  instructions  which  he  had  received;  and  Francis  per^ 
severed  so  long  and  with  such  obstinacy  in  uiiging  his  own  pretensions,  as 
rendered  all  I^o's  measures  abortive.t 

Such  were  the  hopes  of  the  candidates,  and  the  views  of  the  different 
princes,  when  the  diet  was  opened  according  to  form  at  Frankfort  [June 
17].  The  right  of  choosing  an  emperor  had  long  been  vested  in  seven 
great  princes,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  electors,  the  origin  of  whose 
office,  as  well  as  the  nature  aiid  extent  of  their  powers,  have  already  been 
explained.  These  were  at  that  time,  Albert  of  Brandenbuigh,  archoishop 
of  Mentz ;  Herman  count  de  Wied,  arehbishop  of  Cologne ;  Richard  de 
Gri^ffenklau,  archbishop  of  Triers ;  Lewis,  king  of  Bohemia ;  Lewis,  count 
palatine  .of  the  Rhine :  Frederic,  duke  of  Saxony ;  and  Joachim  h  marquis 
of  Brandenbun^.  Notwithstanding  the  artful  aiguments  produced  by  the 
ambassadors  of  the  two  kings  in  favour  of  their  reactive  mastera^  and  in 
spite  of  all  their  solicitations,  intrsues,  and  presents,  the  electois  dki  not 
foiget  that  maxim  on  which  the  Sberty  of  tne  German  constitution  was 
theuffht  to  be  founded,  \mong  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body, 
whicn  is  a  gi^art  republic  composed  of  states  almost  independent,  the  first 
principle  of  patriotism  is  to  depress  and  limit  the  power  of  the  empeior; 
and  or  this  idea,  so  natural  under  such  a  form  of  govemmentf  a  German 
politician  seldom  loses  sight.  No  prince  of  considerable  power,  or  exten- 
sive dominions,  had  for  some  ages  been  raised  to  the  loiperial  throne..  To 
this  prudent  precaution  many  of  the  great  families  in  Germany  owed  the 
splendour  and  independence  which  they  had  acquired  durinr  that  period. 
To  elect  either  of  the  contending '  monarchs,  would  have  been  a  gross 
violation  of  that  salutary  maxim :  would  have  given  to  the  empire,  a  master 
instead  of  a  head ;  and  would  have  reduced  themselves  from  the  rank  of 
being  almost  his  equals,  to  the  condition  of  his  subjects.- 

Full  of  these  ideas,  all  the  electors  turned  their  eyes  towards  Frederic, 
duke  of  Saxony,  a  prince  of  such  eminent  virtue  and  abilities,  as  to  be 
distinguished  b^  the  name  of  the  Sage^  and  with  one  voice  they  oflfered 
him  toe  Impenal  crown.  He  was  not  dazzled  with  that  object,  which 
monarchs,.  tt>  hn  superior  to  him  in  power,  courted  with  such.ea^mess^ 
and  aAer  deliberating  upon  the  matter  a  short  time,  he  rejected  it  with  a 
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ntattpoaoiiiiity  aM  disinterestedness  net  less  singular  than  adn'trabJe^ 
''N<ythingy'  he  observed,  *' could  be  more  impofitic,  than  an  obsdnate 
adherence  to  a  maxim  which,  though  sound  ana  just  in  many  cases,  was 
not  appKcable  to  aUv  In  times  ot  tiaoquiility  (said  he)  we  wish  for  an 
emperoDr  who  has  not  power  to  invade  our  liberties;  times  of  dat)ee^ 
demand  one  who  is  able  to  secure  our  safety.  The  Tuikish  annies,Ted 
by  a  ^lant  and  Victorious  monarch,  are  now  assembling.  They  are  ready 
to  jxNir  in  upon  Germany  with  a  violence  unimown  in  former  ages.  New 
GOnjunctuves  call  for  new  expedients.  The  Imperial  sceptre  mu<st.  be  com- 
mitted to  some  hand  more  powerful  than  mine/or  that  of  any  other  German 
prince;  We  possess  neither  dominioos,  nc»-  revenues,  nor  authority,  which 
enables  us  to  encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy.  Keiconrs^  must  be  had, 
in  this  exifl[ency,  to  one  of  the  rival  monarchs.  Each  of  them  can  briiv 
into  die  field  forces  sufficient  for  our  defence.  But  as  the  king  of  Spain  is 
of  German  extraction ;  as  he  is  a  member  and  prince  of  the  empire  by 
the  territories  which  descend  to  him  from  his  grandfather;  as  his  dominions^ 
stpetch  along  that  fiontier  which  lies  most  exposed  to  the  enemy ;  his  dahit 
i«  preferable,'  in  m^  opinion,  to  that  of  a  stranger  1o  our  language,  to  our 
blood,  atfd  to  otir  c6untry ;  and  therefore  I  give  my  vote  to  confer  on  hinir 
the  Impcfrial  crown."     . 

This  opinion,  dictated  by  such  an^ommob  generosity,  and  su]pp6rted  by 
ar^metats  to  plausible,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  electora.  The  kiug^ 
of  Spain's  ambassadors,  sensible  of  the  imp<Nrtant  service  which  Frederic 
tad  don6  their  master,  sent  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  the  first 
token  6f  that  prince's  gratitude,  fiut  he  who  had  greatness  of  mind 
fo  refuse  a  crown,  disdained  to  receive  a  bribe ;  and,  upon  their  entreating 
&at  at  least  he  would  permit  them  to  distribute  part  of  that  sum  among 
his  attendants,  he  replied,  That  he  could  not  prevent  them  firam  accepting 
what  diould  be  ofered;  but  whoever  took  a  single  florin  should  be  dis- 
missed nett  momiiig  from  his  serviee.^  .... 

No  piibte  in  GeJmany  c6ald  now  aspire  to  a  dignity,  which  Frederic 
h^  declined,  for  reaftonr  applicable  t&  tbem  all.  It  reihained  to  make  a 
choice  between  the  two  great  competitotrs.  But  besides  the  prejudice  in 
Charles's  favow  arising  fix>in  lus  biiih,  as  well  as  the  9ituatk)n  61  hb  German 
dominions,  he  owed  not  a  little  to  the  abilities  of  the  cardinal  de  Guik,' 
and  the  zekl  of  Erard  de  la  Mark,  bislx^  of  Liege,  two  of  his  ambassadors^ 
^ho  had  conducted  their  negotiations  with  more  prudence  and  address  than 
those  intrusted  by  the  French  kinp«  The  former,  who  had  long  been  the 
minister  and  ikyourite  of  Maximilian,  was  well  acquaint  with  the  art  of 
tnanamg  the  Germans ;  and  the  latter,  having  bifeen  disappointed  of  a  car- 
dinal^ tat  by  Francis,  employed  all  the  malicious  ingenuity  with  which 
the  deshre  of  revenee  inspires  an  ambitious  mind,  in  thwarting  the  measures  of 
that  monarch.-  Tne  Spanish  narty  among  the  electora  daily  ^ined  ground  ;- 
and  even  tte  pope's  nuncio,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vam  to  make  any 
furtlier  opposition,  endeavoured  to  acquire  some  merit  with  the  future 
emperor,  by  offerine  voluntarily,*  in  the  name  of  his  master,  a  dispensation' 
lo  oM  the  Imperial  crown  incoqjunction  with  that  of  NapieB.t 
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On  the  twearjT-e^g^fath  day  of  June,  five  months  and  ten  days  afiter  the 
iteath  of  Maximiliati^  this  important  contest,  which  had  h^d  all  £uiope  in 
nispene^  was  decided,  ^ix  of  the  electors  had  already  declared  for  the 
king  of  Spain ;  and  the  archbi^op  of  Triers,  the  only  firm  adherent  to 
the  French  interest,  harin^  at  last  joined  his  bretluren,  Charles  was» 
by  the  unanimous  voice  oTtbe  electoral  c^eger  raised  to  the  Imperial 
Ihione.* 

But  though  the  electors  oomenled,  from  rarioos  motives,  to  promote 
Charles  to  that  high  station,  they  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  great 
jealousy  of  Iris  extraordinary  power,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  utmost 
solicitudef  to  provide  against  his  encroaching  on  the  privileges  of  the  .Ger- 
manic hody.  It  fiad  lone  been  the  custom  to  demand  of  evet^  new  em- 
peror a  confirmatioo  of  these  privikjges,  and  to  recniire  a  promise  that  he 
would  never  violate  them  in  any  instance.  Whue  pritbces,  who  were 
formidable  neither  from  extent  cf  territory,  nor  of  genius^  possessed  the 
Imperial  throne,  a  gj^ral  and  verbal  engagement  to  this Jpurpose  was 
deemed  sufficient,  out  under  an  emperor  so  poWeriul  as  Cnarles,  other 
precautions  seemed  necessaiy.  A  Cafnitdahon  or,  claim  of  right  was 
formed,  in  which  the  privil^;es  and  immunities  of  the  electors,  of  the 
princes  of  the  empire,  of  the  cities,  and  of  every  other  mepaber  of  the 
Uermanic  body^  are  enumerated.  This  capitulation  was  immediately 
sisnied  b^  Chanes*s  ambassadors  in  the  name  c^  dieir  master,  and  he  him- 
self, at  bis  coronation,  confirmed  it  in  the  mosU  solemn  manner.  Since 
that  period,  the  electors  have  continued  to  prescribe  the  same  conditions 
to  all  his  successors ;  and  the  capitulation  or  mutual  contract  between  the 
emperor  and  his  subjects,  is  considered  in  Crermany  as  a  strong  barrier 
against  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  power,  and  as^  the  great  cnarter  of 
their  liberties,  to  which  they  often  appeaLf 

The  important  intelligence  of  this  election  was  conveyed  in  moe  days 
from  Frankibrt  to  Barcelona,  where  Charles  was  still  detained  by  me 
obstinacy  of  the  Catalonian  Cortes,  which  had  not  hitherto  brought  to  an 
issue  any  of  the  afiairs  which  came  before  it.  He  received  the  account 
with  thfe  joy  natural  to  a  young  and  aspiring  mind,  on  an  accession  of 
power  aod  dignity  which  raised  him  so  fi|r  above  the  other  princes  of 
Europe.^  Then  it  was  that  those  vast  prospects,  which  allured  him 
during  hH  whole  administration,  began  to  open,  and  fiom  this  era  we  may 
date  the  fbrmation,  and  are  able  to  trace  the!  gradual  progress,  of  a  mod 
system  of  enterprising  ambition,  wbidi  renders  the  history  of  his  reign  so 
worthy  of  attention, 

A  trivial  cireamstance  first  discovered  the  efl^fs  of  this'peat  elevatioo 
upon  the  mind  of  Charles.  In  all  the  oubHc  writs  which  he  now  issued 
as  king  of  Spain,  he  assumed  the  title  or  .MajeiKy,.  and  required  it  from  his 
sul^ectt  as  a  mark  of  their  respect.  Before  that  time,  all  the  monarohs  of 
Europe  were  satisfied  with  the  appellation  oi  Highnm  or  Grace;  but  the 
i^ity  of  other  courts  soon  led  them  to  imitate  the  example  of  tiie  Spanish. 
The  epithet  of  Majesty  is  no  longer  a  mark  of  pre-eminence.  The 
most  mconsiderabie  mooarchs  m  Europe  enjoy  it,  and  the  amgaace  of 
trieapreater  potentates  has  invented  no  higher  denomination.|: 

The  Sf^aniardis  were  far  irom  viewing^  the  promotion  of  their  king  to 
tfie  Imperial  throne  with  the  same  satisSction  which  he  himself  felt.  To 
be  deprived  oi  the  presence  of  their  sovereign,  aiid  to  be  subjected  to  the 
government  of  a  viceroy  and  his  council,  a  species  of  administration  often 
opppBSsive,  and  always  disagreeable^  were  the  immediate  and  necessary 
coosequences  of  this  new  dignity.    To  see  the  blood  of  their  cewtrymen 
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sbed  in  quarrels  wherein  the  nation  had  no  condom ;  to  behold  its  treasures 
wasted  in  ■tpporling  the"  splendour  of  a  foreign  title ;  to  be  plunged  in 
the  chaos  ot  Kalian  a^  Getman  politics,  were  effects  «  this  event  alnM»t 
as  unavoidable.  Fnxn  all  these  considerations,  they  concluded,  that 
nothing  could  have  happened  more  peniicious  to  the  Span^  nation ;  and 
the  filHitude  and  public  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  who,  in  the  Cortes  of 
Castile,  prohibited  Alphonso  the  Wise  from  leaTin^^  the  Idi^dom,  in  order 
to  receive  the  Imperial  crown,  were  often  mentioned  wfth  the  highest 
praise,  and  pronounqed  to  he  extremely  worthy  of  imitation  at  this 
juncture.* 

But  Charles,  without  reeardin^  the  sentiments  or  murmurs  of  his  Spanish 
subjects,  accepted  of  the  imperial  dignity,  which  the  count  paktine,  at  the 
head  of  a  solemn  embassy,  ofered  him  In  the  name  of  the  electors  [No?em-' 
ber] :  and  declared  his  intention  of  setting  out  soon  for  Germany  in  oider 
Jo  take  possession  of  it.  This  was  th^  more  necessary,  because,  according 
lo  the  forms  of  the  German  cdnstitution,  he^could  not,  before  the  ceremony 
of  a  public  coronation,  exercise  any  act  of  Jurisdiction  or  authority .t 

Their  certain  knowledge  of  this  resolution  augmented  so  much  the  dis- 
gust of  the  Spaniards,  that  a  sullen  and  refractoiy  spirit  prevailed  amonr 
persons  of  alf  ranks.  The  pope  having  granted  the  king  the  tentlis  of  aJI 
ecclesiastical  benefices  in  Castile,  to  assist  him  in  carrving  on  war  widi 
greater  vigour  arainst  the  Turks,  a  cdbvocation  of  the  cfeigy  uoanknously 
refused  to  leyy  that  sum,  ufxm  pretence  that  it  ought  never  to  be  exacted 
hut  at  those  times  when  Christendom  was  actually  invaded  by  the  Infidels ; 
and  thoueh  Leo,  In  order  to  support  hifr  authority,  laid  the  kingdom  under 
an  mteKuci,  so  little  regard  was  paid  to  a  censure  which  was  universally 
deemed  umust,  that  Charles  himself  applied  to  have  it  taken  off.  Thus 
Ihe  Spanish  cUfgy,  besides  their  merit  m  opposing  the  usurpations  of  the 
pope,  and  dieregaxtling  the  influence  of  ^  crown,  gained  the  exemption 
which  they  had  claimed.^ 

The  commottoos  which  arose  in  the  kiii^om  of  Valencia,  annexed  to 
Ibe  crown  of  Aragon,  were  more  formidable,  and  produced  more  dan- 
gerous and  lasting  efSects.  A  seditious  monk  havihg,  by  his  sermons, 
excited  the  citizens  of  Valencia,  the  capital  city,  to  take  anns,  and  to  punish 
certain  criminals  in  a  tumuttuair  manner,  the  people,  'pleased  with  this 
exercise  of  power,  and  with  such  a  discoveiy  of  tneir  own  importance, 
ix»t  only  neiused  to  lay  down  their  arms,  but  fonned  themselves  into  troops 
and  companies,  that  they  mi^t  be  regularly  trained  to  martial  exercises. 
To  dbtatn  some  security  against  the  oppression  of  the  grandees  was  the 
motive  of  diis  association,  and  nroved  a  powerful  bond  of  union ;  for  as 
the  aristocratieal  privileges  ana  independence  were  more  complete  in 
Valencia  than  in  any  other  of  the  'Splhiish  kingdoms,  the  nobles;  being 
scarcely  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  any  superior,  treated  the  people 
nofonly  as  vassal^,  but  as  slaves.  They  were  alarmed,  however,  at  the 
progress  of  this  unexpected  insurrection,  as  it  might  encourage  the  people 
to  attempt  shaking  off  the  yoke  altogether ;  but  as  they  coofd  not  repress 
them  without  taking  arms,  it  became  necessaiy  to  have  recourse  to  the 
emperor,  aikl  to  desire  his  permission  to  attack  them.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  made  choice  of  deputies  to  represent  their  jpievances,  and  to 
implore  the  protection  of  their  sovereign.  Happily  for  the  latter,  they 
amved«at  court  when  Charles  was  exasperated  to  a  high  degree  against 
the  nobility.  As  he  was  eager  to  visit  Germany,  where  his  presence  be- 
came every  day  more  necessary,  ^itd  as  his  Flemish  courtiers  were  still 
more  inmatient  to  return  into  theur  native  country,  that  they  might  carry 
thither  the  spoUs  which  they  had  amassed  in  Castile,  if  was  unpossible  for 
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hun  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Vdencia  in  person.  He  had  for  tfiat  reason 
emptowered  the  Cardinal  Adiian  to  represent  him  in  that  assembly,  and 
in  his  name  to  receive,  their  oath  of  anegiance,  to  confirm  their  pridleces 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  to  demand  of  them  a  free  ^ft.  But  the 
Valencian  nobles,  who  considered  this  measure  as  an  indignilr  to  thehr 
x^ounti^,  whidi  was  no  less  entided,  than  his  other  kingdoms,  to  toe  iRMiour 
of  their  sorereign's  presence,  declared,  that  by  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  constitution  mey  could  neither  acknowledge  as  kjng  a  person  who  was 
absent,  nor  grant  him  any  subsidy ;  and  to  this  declaration  they  adheied 
with  a  hau^ty  and  inflexible  obstinacy.  Charles,  piqued  by  their  be- 
haviour, decided  in  favour  of  the  people,  and  rashly  authorized  them  to 
.continue  in  arms.  -The  deputies  returned  in  triumph,  and  were  received 
by  their  fellow-citizens  as  tne  deliverers  of  their  country.  The  insolence 
of  the  multitude  increasiqg  with  their  success,  they  expelled  all  the  nobles 
out  of  the  city,  committed  the  government  to  magistrates  of  their  owu 
election,  and  entered  into  an  association  distinguiaied  by  the  name  of 
CrermafMda  or  BrUkerhoodj  which  proved  the  source  not  only  c^  the 
wildest  disorders,  but  of  the  most  fatal  calamities  in  that  kiraxlom.* 

Meanwhile,  the  kingdom  of  Castile  was  agitated  with  no  less  violence. 
No  sooner  was  the  emperor's  intention  to  leave  Spain  made  known,  than 
several  cities  of  the  first  rank  resoHe^  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  to 
crave  redress  once  more  of  those  grievances  which  they  had  formerly  (aid 
before  him.  Charles  artfqlly  avoided  admitting  their  deputies  to  audience ; 
and  as  he  saw  from  this  circumstance  ho^  difficult  it  would  be,  at  this 
juncture,  to  restrain  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  greater  cities,  he  summoned 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  at  Compostella,  a  town  in  Galicia.  His 
only  reason  for  calling  that  assembly*  was  the  hope  of  obtaining  another 
donative ;  for  as  his  treasuij  had  been  exhausted  in  the  same  proportion 
that  the  riches  of  his  m]Qi8ter9  increased,  he  could  not,  without  some 
additional  aid,  appear  in  Germany  with  splendour  suited  to  the  Imperial 
dignity.  To  appoint  a  meeting  of  the  Cortes  in  so  remote  a  piovhice, 
and  to  demand  a  new  subsidy  before  the  time  for  payii^  the  former  was 
expired,  were  innovations  of  a  most  dangerous  tendency ;  and  amoi^  a 
people  not  only  jealous  of  their  liberties,  but  accustomed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  their  sovereigns  with  a  veiy  frugal  hand,  excited  an  univeraal 
alarm.  The  magistrates  of  Toledo  remonstrated  agamst  both  these 
measures  in  a  very  high  tone ;  the  inhabitants  of  Valladdid,  who  expected 
that  the  Cortes  should  have  been  held  in  that  city,  were  so  enraged,  that 
^ey  took  arms  in  a  tumultuary  manner^  and  if  Charles,  with  his  foreign 
<»unsellors,  had  not  fortunately  made  their  escape  during  a  violent  tempest^ 
they  Would  nave  massacred  all  the  Flemings,  and  have  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  journey  towaids  Compostella. 

Eveiy  city  through  which  he  passed,  petitioned  against  holding  a  Cortes 
in  Galicia,  a  point  with  regard  to  which  Charles  w?b  inflexible.  But 
though  the  utmost  influence  had  been  exerted  by  the  ministers,  in  order  to 

Srocure  a  choice  of  representatives  favourable  to  their  designs,  such  was 
le  temper  of  the  nation,  that,  at  the  opeping  of  the  assembly  [April  1], 
theiTp  appeared  among  many  of  the  members  unusual  symptoms  of  ill-hu- 
mour, lyhich. threatened  a  fierce  opposition  to  all  the  measures  of  the 
<»wrt.  Np  representatives  were  sent  by  Toledo ;  for  the  lot,  accoidii^  to 
which,  by  ancieqt  custom,  the  election  was  determined  in  that  cihK,  having 
fallen  upon  two  persons  devoted  to  the  Flemish  ministers,  their  fellow- 
citizens  refused  to  grant  them  a  commissbn  in  the  usual  form,  and  in  their 
stead  made  choice  of  two  deputies,  whom  they  empowered  to  repair  to 
Compostella,  and  \x^  protect  against  the  lawfulness  of  the  Cortes  assembled 
th^re.    The  representatives  of  Salamanca  refused  to  take  the  usual  oatli 
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of  fidelitjy  unless  Charles  consented  to  change  the  place  of  meeting. 
Those  (>t  ToiOy  Madrid,  Cordova,  and  several  other  places,  declared  the 
demand  of  another  donative  to  be  unprecedented,  unconstitutional,  and  un- 
necessaiy.  All  th^  arts,  however,  which  influence  popular  assemblies 
bribes,  promises,  threats,  and  even  (brce,  wer6  employed,  in  order  to  eain 
members.  The  nobles,  soothed  by  the  respectful  assidui^  with  which 
Chievres  and  the  other  Flemings  paid  court  to  them,  or  instigated  by  a 
mean  jealousy  of  that  spirit  of  independence  which  they  saw  rising  among 
the  commons,  openly  favoured  the  pretensions  of  the  court,  or  at  the 
utmost  did  not  oppose  them,  and  at  last,  in  contempt  not  opiy  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation,  but  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the  constitution,  a  majority 
voted  togjpnt  the  donative  for  which  the  emperor  had  applied.*  Toge- 
ther with  tbis  grant,  the  Cortes  laid  before  Charles  a  representation  of 
those  grievances  whereof  his  people  complained,  and  in  their  name  craved 
re(bess ;  but  be,  having  obtained  from  them  all  he  could  expect,  paid  no 
attention  to  this  ill-timed  petition,  which  it  was  no  longer  dangerous  to 
disregard.t     * 

As  nothing  now  retarded  bis  embarkation,  he  disclosed  his  intention 
vf'ith  ragard  to  the  regency  of  Castile  during  his  absence,  which  be  had 
hitherto  kept  secret,  and  nominated  cardinal  Adrian  to  that  office.  The 
viceroygJty  of  Aragon  he  conferred  on  Don  John  de  Lanuza  :  that  of  Va- 
lencia on  Don  Dieeo  de  Mendoza  Cond6  de  Melito.  The  cnoice  of  the 
two  latter  was  universally  acceptable ;  but  the  advancement  of  Adrian^ 
thoueh  the  <xily  Fleming  who  bad  preserved  any  reputation  among  the 
Spaniards,  animated  the  Castilians  with  new  hatred  against  foreigners ; 
and  even  the  nobles,  who  had  so  tamely  suffered  other  inroads  upon  the 
constitution,  felt  the  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order  by  his  promotion, 
and  lemonstrated  against  it  as  illegal.  But  Charies's  desire  of  visitini^ 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  impatience  pf  his  ministera  to  leave  Spain,  were 
now  so  much  increased,  that  without  attending  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Ca^ 
tilians,  or  even  taking  time  to  provide  anv  remedy  against  an  insurrection 
in  Toledo*  which  at  that  time  threateneo,  and  afterwards  produced,  most 
formidable  effects,  he  sailed  from  Corunna  on  the  22d  of  May  :  and  by 
setting  out  so  abruptly  in  quest  of  a  new  croi^rn,  he  endangered  n  more 
important  one  of  whicn  he  was  already  in  possession.]; 


BOOK  II. 


Maiit  concurring  circumstances  not  only  called  Charies's  thoughts  to- 
wards the  affairs  of  Germany,  but  rendered  bis  presence  in  that  countiy 
necessary.  The  electors  grew  Impatient  of  so  long  an  interregnum :  his 
hereditary  dominions  were  disturbed  by  intestine  commotions;  and  the 
new  opinions  concerning  religion  made  such  rapid  progress  as  required 
the  most  serious  consideration.  But  above  all,  the  motions  of  the  French 
king  drew  his  attention,  and  convinced  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  take 
measures  for  his  own  defence  with  no  less  speed  than  vigour. 

When  Charles  and  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  candidates  for  the  Impe- 
rial dignity,  they  conducted  their  rivalship  with  many  professions  of  re^rd 
for  eacn  other,  and  with  repeated  declarations  that  they  would  not  suffer 
any  tincture  of  enmity  to  mingle  itself  with  this  honourable  emulation. 
^  We  bofli  court  the  same  mistress,"  said  Francis,  with  his  usual  vivacity ; 
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^eacb  ausbt  to  luge  his  suit  witl^  all  the  address  of  which  he  is  master; 
the  most  fortunate  will  prevail^  and  the  other  must  rest  contented,"*  But 
thou^  two  young  and  high-spirited  princes,  and  each  of  them  aptmated 
with  the  hope  of  success^  fxnAt  he  capable  of  formiAg  spch  a  generous 
resolution,  it  was  soon  round  that  they  promised  iip^  a  moderatioo  too 
lefined  and  dispterested  for  hiiman  nature.  The  preference  ^ven  to 
Charles  in  the  sight  <^  all  Europe  mortified  Francis  extremely,  and  inspired 
|iim  with  all  the  passions  natural  to  disappointed  ambition*  To  this  was 
owing  the  personal  jealousy  and  rivalsbip  whidh  sifbsistfsd  between  the 
two  monarchs  during  their  whole  reign  ^  and  the  rancour  of  these,  ali- 
mented by  a  real  opposition  of  interest,  which  gave  rise  to  mapy  unaToid- 
able  causes  of  discord,  invoked  them  in  almost  perpetual,  hostilities. 
Charles  had  paid  no  regard  to  the  principal  article  in  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
by  refusii«  oftener  than  once  tp  do  justice  to  John  d*Albre(,  the  exoliided 
monarch  (S  Navarre,  whom  Francis  was  bound  in  honour,  and  pipmpted 
by  interest,  tp  restore  to  his  throne.  The  Fifsnch  king  had  pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  deprived  his  predecesscas ' 
by  a  most  unjustifiable  breach  of  faitH..  The  emperor  mwht  reclaim  the 
duchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  which  rrancb  bad  seized,  and 
still  kept  in  possession,  without  having  received  investiture  of  it  horn  ^ 
emperor.  Charles  considered  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  the  patrimonial 
domain  of  his  ancestors,  Wrested  fix>m  them  by  the  uigust  policy  of  Louis 
XL,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  jealousy  the  strict  connections  which 
Francis  had  formed  with  the  duke  of  Guelores,  the  hereditary  enemy  of 
his  family. 

When  the  sources  of  discord  were  so  many  and  various,  peace  could 
be  of  no  long  continuance^  even  between  princes  the  most  exempt  from  am- 
bition or  emulation.  But  as^be  shock  between  two  such  mighty  antagonists 
could  not  fail  of  being  extremely  violent,  they  both  discovered  no  small 
solicitude  about  its  conse(|uences,  and  took  time  not  only  to  collect  and  to 
ponder  their  own  strei^h,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  their  adversary, 
put  to  secure  the  friendship  pr  assistance  of  the  other  European  powers. 

The  pope  had  equal  reason  tp  dread  the  two  rivals,  aiid  saw  that  he 
Ifvho  prevailed  would  become  absolute  master.  If  it  had  been  in  im 
power  to  engage  them  in  hostilities,  without  renderiiy  Lpmbardy  the  the- 
atre of  war,  nothine  would  have  been  more  agreeab^  to  him,  than  to  see 
them  waste  each  other's  streqgth  in  endless  quarrels.  But  this  was  im- 
possible. I/eo  foresaw,  that  on  the  first  rupture  between  the  two  monarchs, 
the  armies  of  France  and  Spain  would  take  the  field  in  the  Milanese ;  and 
while  the  scone  of  their  o^rations  was  so  near,  and  the  sqbject  for  which 
they  cpntended  90  interesting  tp  him,  he  could  not  long  remain  neuter. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  adapt  his  plan  of  conduct  to  his  political 
situatipil.  He  coiuted  ana  foothedf  the  emperor  and  kivg  of  France  with 
equal  industry  and  <ftddres8.    Thpugh  warmly  solicited  by  each  of  them 


to  espouse  his  cause,  he  assumed  all  the  appearances  of  entire  impartially, 
and  attempted  to  coqceal  his  real  sentiments  under  that  profound  dissimu- 
lation which  seems  tor  haye  been  affected  by  most  of  the  Italian  politicians 
in  that  a^. 

The  views  and  interests  of  the  Venetians  were  not  different  from  those 
of  the  pope  ;  nor  were  they  l^ss  solicitous  to  prevent  Italy  fifom  becomii^ 
the  seat  of  war,  and  their  own  republic  finom  beij^  involved  in  the  quar- 
rel. But  through  all  Leo's  artifices,  and  notwithstanding  his  high  preten- 
sions to  a  perfect  noMtrality.  \\  was  visible  that  he  leaned  towards  the  em- 
peror, from  whom  he  had  both  more  to  fear  and  more  to  hope  than  from 
Francis  :  md  it  was  equally  manifest,  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  take 
a  side,  the  Venetians  woula  torn  motives  of  the  same  nature,  declare  lor 
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tha  kior  cl  France.  No  ooosideiable  afsiitaiicey  however,  was  to  be 
•expectea  from  the  Italian  statesy  who  were  jcialous  to  an  eztieme  degfee 
of  the  Transalpine  powers,  and  careful  to  preserve  the  balance  even 
between  thein«  unless  when  they  were  sediloed  to  violate  this  favourite 
maxim  6f  their  policy,  by  the  certain  prospect  of  some  great  advantage  to 
themselves. 

But  th^  chief  attention ,  both  of  Charles  and  of  Francis  was  employed 
in  order  to  gain  the  kine  o^  Eloriand,  from  whom  each  of  them  expected 
assistance  more  effectual,  and  arorded  with  leas  political  caution,  liemy 
VIII.  had  a/K;epaed  the> throne  of  that  kingdom  intheyear  1609,  witfarsiKJn 
circumstances  of  advanta^  as  promised  a  reisn  of  distinguished  felici^ 
and  spieodour.  The  union  in  nis  person  of  the  two  contending  titles  of 
Tork  ami  Lancaster ;  the  alacrity  and  emulation  with  which  bom  foctkna 
obeyed  his  commands,  pot  only  enabled  him  to  exert  a  degree  of  vigour 
and  aiitbority  in  his  domestic  TOvemment  which  none  of  his  predecessors 
could  have  safely  assumed ;  out  permitted  him  to  take  a  share  in  the 
affairs  of  th(B  continent,  from  which  the  attention  of  the  English  had  long 
been  diverted  by  their  unhappy  intestine  divisions.  The  great  sums  of 
money  whkh  his  father  had  amassed,  rendered  him  the  most  wealthy 
prince  in  Europe.  The  peace  which  had  subsisted  under  the  cautious 
administration  of  tbat  monarch,  had  been  of  sufijcient  length  to  recruit  the 
population  of  the  kingdom  after  the  des(^tM>n  of  the  civil  wars,  but  not 
so  Jong  as  to  enervate  its  spirit ;  and  the  English,  ashamed  of  having  ren- 
dered their  own  countiy  so  long  a  scene  of  discord  and  bloodshed,  were 
eiager  to  disj^lay  their  valour  in  some  foreign  v^  ar,  and  to  revive  flie  memoiy 
(rf  t\m  victories  gained  on  the  continent  bjr  their  ancestors.  Heniy's  own 
temper  perfectly  suited  the  state  of  his  iungdom,  and  the  dinposition  of 
his  subjects.  Ambitious,  active,  enterprising,  and  accomplished  in  all  the 
martiaiexercises  which  in  that  a^  foimfsd  a  chief  part  in  the  education  of 
persons  of  noble  birth,  and  inspued  them  \iv  ith  an  earlj  love  of  war,  he 
longed  to  ei^aee  in  action,  and  to  signalize  the  beginmog  of  his  reign  by 
some  remarkable  expbit  An  opportuni^  soon  presented  itself;  ami  tbe 
victpiy  at  Guinegate  [l513],  toother  widi  the  successful  sieges  of  Terou- 
enne  and  Toumay,  thoudli  of  little  utility  to  Cnghnd,  reflected  great  lustre 
on  its  monarchy  and  confirmed  the  idea  which  foreign  princes  enteftained 
of  his  pow^r  aiid  consequence.  So  many  concurring  causes,  added  to  the 
happy  situatbn  of  his  own  dominions,  which  secured  them  from  foreign 
invasion  ^  and  t«  the  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  being  in  possession  of 
Calais,  which  served  not  only  as  a  key  to  France*  bfit  onened  an  easy  pas- 
sage into  the  Netherlands,  rendered  the  kiiv  of  Englapa  the  naturalguar* 
dian  of  tbe  liberties  of  Europe,  ^nd  the  arbiter  between  tbe  emperor  and 
French  nxMUurch.  Henry  himself  was  sensible  of  this  singular  advantage, 
and  convinced,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  even,  it  was  his  o&e 
to  prevent  either  of  the  rivals  from  acquiring  such'  superiority  of  power  as 
might  be  fatal  to  ^  other,  or  foimklable  to  the  rest  of  Christendom*  But 
he  was  destitute  of  the  penetration,  and  still  more  of  the  temper,  which 
such  a  delicate  function  required.  Influenced  by  caprice,  by  vanity,  by 
resentment,  by  affection,  he  was  incapable  of  tormmg  any  regular  and 
extensive  system  of  policy,  Or  of  .adhenng  to  it  with  steadiness.  His  rnea« 
sures  seldom  resulted  from  attention  to  the  general  wel&re,  or  from  a  deli* 
berate  regard  to  his  own  iqterest,  but  were  dictated  l]y  |>as8ions  which 
rendered  him  blmd  to  both,  apd  prevented  his  gaming  that  ascendant  in 
the  afiEun  of  Europe,  or  from  reaping  such  advantages  to  himself,  as  a 
prince  of  greater  art,  though  widi  mierior  talents,  might  have  easily 
secured. 

All  the  impolitic  steps  in  Henry's  administration  must  not,  Iwwe^er,  be 
imputed  to  defects  in  his  own  character;  many  of  them  were  owing  to  the 
tiolent  passions  and  insatiable  ambition  of  his  prime  minister  and  favourite, 
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eaidinal  Wobej.  This  man,  fifom  .one  o(  tlie  lowest  lankB  in  lifey  had 
riseD  to  a  beignt  of  power  and  dignity,  to  which  no  English  subiect  erer 
arrived ;  and  n^vemed  the  haug[bty,  presumptuous,  and  untractaole  spirit 
of  Henry  witn  absolute  authority.  Great  talents,  and  of  veir  diffeirent 
kinds,  fitted  bim  for  the  two  opposite  stations  of  minister  and  of  favourite. 
His  profound  judgment,  his  unwearied  industry,  his  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  state  of  the  kingdom,  his  extensive  knowledge  ot  the  views  and 
interests  of  foreign  court^  qualified  him  for  that  uncontrolled  direction  of 
afiairs  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  The  elegance  of  his  manners,  the 
gayetjr  of  his  conversation,  his  insinuating  address,  his  love  of  magnificence* 
and  bis  proficiency  in  those  parts  of  literature  of  which  Hennr  was  fond, 
gamed  bun  the  afiection  and  confidence  of  the  young  monarch.  Wolsey 
was  far  from  employing  this  vast  and  almost  royal  power,  to  promote 
either  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  or  the  real  grandeur  of  his  master. 
Rapacious  at  the  same  time,  and  profuse,  he  was  insatiable  in  desirinig 
wealth.  Of  boundless  ambition,  be  aspired  after  new  honours  with  an 
eagerness  unabated  by  his  former  success;  and  being  rendered  presump- 
tumis  by  his  uncommon  elevation,  as  well  as  by  the  ascendant  which  be 
had  gained  over  a  prince,  who  scarcely  brooked  advice  from  am  other 
person,  he  discovered  in  his  whole  demeanour  the  most  overbearing 
naughtiness  and  pride.  To  these  passions  he  himself  sacrificed  every 
consideration ;  ana  whoever  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  favour  or  that  of  his 
master,  found  it  necessary  to  soothe  and  to  gratifjr  them. 

As  all  the  states  of  Europe  sotu^t  Henry's  friendship  at  (hat  time,  all 
courted  his  minister  with  incredible  attention  and  obsequiousness,  and 
strove  by  presents,  by  promises,  or  by  flattery,  to  work  upon  bis  avarice, 
his  ambition,  or  his  pride.*  Francis  had,  in  the  year  .1518,  employed 
Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,' one  of  his  most  accomplished  and  artful 
courtiers,  te  gain  this  haughty  prelate.  He  himself  bestowed  on  him  eveiy 
mark  of  respect  and  conficfence.  He  consulted  him  with  regard  to  his 
most  important  affairs,  and  received  his  responses  with  implicit  deference. 
By  these  arts,  together  with  the  grant  of  a  htfe  pension,  Francis  attached 
the  cardinal  to  his  interest,  who  persuaded  his  master  to  surrender  Tour- 
nay  to  France,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  his  daughter  the 
princess'  Mary  and  the  dauphin,  and  to  consent  to  a  personal  mterview 
with  the  French  kiog.t  From  that  time,  the  most  fanvliar  intercourse 
subsisted  between  the  two  courts ;  Francis,  sensible  of  the  great  value  of 
Wolser's  friendship,  laboured  to  secure  the  continuance  of  it  by  eveiy 
possible  expression  of  regard,  bestowing  on  bim,  in  all  his  letters,  the 
Bonourable  appellations  of  Father,  Tutor,  and  Governor. 

Charies  observed  the  progress  of  this  union  with  the  utmost  jealousy 
and  concern.  His  near  affinity  to  the  king  of  England  gave  him  some 
tide  to  bis  friendship;  and  soon  after  nis  accession  to  the  throne  of  Castile, 
he  attempted  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Wolsey,  by  settling  on  him  a  p^n< 
sion  of  three  thousand  livres.  His  chief  solicitude  at  present  was  to  pre- 
vent the  intended,  interview  with  Francis,  the  effects  of  which  upon  "two 
young  princes,  who6e  hearts  were  no  less  susceptible  of  friendship,  than 
their  manners  were  capable  of  inspiring  it,  he  extremely  dreaded.  But 
after  many  delays,  occasfoned  by  difficulties  with  respect  to  the  cere- 
monial, and  by  the  anxious  precautions  of  both  courts  for  the  safety  of 
tlieir  respective  soveraiens,  the  time  and  place  of  meetii^  were  at  last 
fixed.  Messengers  had  been  sent  to  diffisrent  courts,  inviting  all  comers, 
who  were  gentlemen,  to  enter  the  lists  at  tilt  and  tournament,  aeainst  the 
two  monarchs  and  their  knights.  Both  Francis  and  Hennr  loved  the 
splendour  of  these  spectacles  too  well,  and  were  too  much  delighted  with 
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te  gnceM  Bgare  which  they  made  on  such  occasioiiSy  to  forego  the  plest* 
sure  or  gloiT  which  they  expected  from  such  a  sin^ar  and  briHiaot 
aasemblj.  Nor  was  the  cardmal  less  fond  of  dimlaying  his  own  mag* 
mficence  in  the  presence  of  two  courts,  and  of  oiscoverine  to  the  two 
nations  the  extent  of  his  influence  over  both  their  monarcns.  Charies, 
finding  it  impossible  to  prevent  the  interview,  endeavoured  to  disappoint 
its  e^ctSv  and  to  pre-occupy  the  &vour  of  the'  Ei^lisb  monarch  aud  his 
minister  by  an  act  of  complaisance  still  more  flattering  and  more  un* 
common.  Having  sailed  from  Comnna,  as  has  already  Leen  related,  he 
steered  his  course  directly  towards  England,  and  relying  wholly  on  Hemy's 
generosity  for  his  own  safety,  landed  at  Dover  [May  26th].  This  unex* 
pected  visit  .«urprised  the  nation.  Wolse]^,  however,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  emperor's  intention.  A  negotiation,  unknown  to  the  historians  of 
that  age,  had  been  carried  on  between  him  and  the  court  of  Spain;  this 
visit  had  been  concerted ;  and  Charles  granted  the  cardinal  whom  he  calls' 
his  mogt  dearfrimdf  an  additional  pension  of  seven  thousand  ducats.* 
Heniy,  who  was  then  at  Canterbury,  in  his  way  to  France,  immediately 
despatched  Wolsey  to  Dover,  in  order  to  welcome  the  emperor ;  and  being 
hi^y  i>Ieased  wim  an  event  so  soothine  to  his  vanity,  hastened  to  receive, 
v?ith  suitable  respect,  a  guest  who  had  placed  in  him  such  unbounded 
confidence.  Charles,  to  whom  time  was  precious,  stayed  only  four  days 
in  Enriand;  but  during  that  short  space  be  had  the  address,  not  only  to 

five  Heniy  favourable  impressions  of  his  character  and  intentions,  but  to 
etach  Wolsey  entirely  from  the  interest  of  the  French  kipg.  All  the 
grandeur,  the  wealth,  and  the  power,  which  the  cardinal  possessed,  did 
not  -satisfy  his  ambitious  mind,  while  there  was  one  step  higher  to  which 
an  ecclesiastic  could  ascend.  The  papal  dignity  had  mr  some  time  been 
the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  Francis,  as  toe  most  effectual  metliod  of 
securing  his  friendship,  had  promised  to  favour  his  pretensions,  on  the  first 
vacancy,  with  all  his  interest.  But  as  the  empe;t>r's  influence  in  the  college 
of  cardinals  was  greatly  superior  to  that,  of  the  French  kiw,  Wolsey 
grasped  eagerly  at  the  ofier  which  that  artful  prince  had  made  him,  of 
exertine  it  vigorously  in  his  behalf;  and  allured  by  this  prospect,  which» 
under  me  pontificate  of  Leo,  still  in  the  prime  of  his  lifc^  was  a  very  distant 
one,  he  entered  with  warmfli  into  all  the  emperor's  schemes.  No  treaty, 
lK>wever,  was  concluded  at  tliat  time  between  the  two  inonarchs ;  but 
HeiUT,  in  return  for  the  Ixwour  which  Charles  had  done  him,  promised  to 
visit  nim  in  some  place  of  the  Low-Countries,  immediately  afler  taking 
leave  of  the  French  king. 

His  interview  with  that  prince  was  in  an  open  plain  between  Guisnes 
and  Ardres  JJune  7th,1  where  the  two  kings  ana  their  attendants  displayed 
their  magnmcence  wiA  such  emulation  and  profuse  expense,  as  procured 
it  the  name  of  the  Pidd  afdu  Cbd^  ^GM.  Feats  of  chivaiiy,  parties  of 
gallanby,  together  with  such  exercises  and  pastimes  as  were  in  that  age 
reckoned  manly  or  elegant  rattier  than  serious  business,  occupied  both 
courts  durinr  eighteen  ^ys  that  they  continued  together.!  Whatever 
impression  me  engaging  manners  of  Francis,  or  the  liberal  and  unsuspicious 
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t  TbemnahaadEDgilAlililoftaiadeKrito  die  pomp  of  this  iiiter?ieir,  tnd  the  wfoop  fpofr- 
''-'^  with  great  nlniiteQeM.    One  dremnfltaneA  mentioned  by  the  mareechel  4e  Fteurangee.  whe 
pteient.  end  whiehmget  appear  rinpnlar la  the  pr«aentefle,1eoomiiionl7aBilue4.    "AllerUie 
iaiMot,'aanhe,"lheFieneh  and  8n«ttib  wreetlen  made  thdr  anpeannee,  and  wreetled  la 
of  the  Unfi,  and  the  huttea:  and  ae  there  were  many  itoat  wre«len  there,  It  alTorded 


w  ■jBijIjyitlnie ;  but  at  the  kin(  of  rranee  had  ne^ected  lo  bilnf^any  wrestlen  ont  of  Bremne, 


tiie  SaglWi  gained  die  priae.— After  thle.  the  Uufi  of  Prance  andEugland  nctnd  to  a  tent,  wfceia 
Chef  diaaktogpther,  and  Uift  kiM  of  England,  lelxlng  the  Ung  of  France  br  the  collar,  aaid, "  JMW 
krotkiT^  Immat  mrettU  witk  f^  andendeavom«donce  or  tidceto  trip  up  Ue  heelB;  batthe  kSag 
of  France,  who  1e  a  dextenme  WTeMlerf  twilled  htaa  loand,  and  tlvew  him  on  the  earth  with  a  pio- 

»  violence.    The  king  of  Aidand  -wanted  to  renew  the  ^ombai,  but  was  preyeiited«*» 
res  de  n«»uranseH.  Vn,    Failr,  1753,  pi  S89; 
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confidenee  with  wbich  be  treated  Heniy,  ina&  on  the  miod  of  tfiat 
monarch,  was  soon  effaced  by  Wolser's  artifices^  or  by  an  interriew  b« 
had  with  the  empeipr  Sit  Gnvellnes  [July  10] ;  which  was  conducted  with 
less  pomp  than  that  near  Guisnes,  but  with  greater  attention  to  what  might 
be  of  political  utility. 

This  assiduity^  with  which  the  two  matest  monarchs  in  Europe  paid 
court  to  HenxT,  appeared  to  him  a  plain  acknowledgment  that  be  held 
the  balance  in  his  nands,  and  convinced  him  of  the  justness  of  the  motto 
which  he  had  chosen,  ^That  whoever  he  favoured  would  prevail."  In 
this  opinion  be  was  confirmed  by  an  offer  which  Charles  made,  of  Sub- 
mitting axiy  difference  ^at  might  arise  between  him  and  Francis  to  his  sole 
arbitration.  Nothing  could  have  .the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and 
moderation,  than  the  choice  of  a  judge  who  was  reckoned  the  common 
friend  of  both.  But  as  the  empeior  had  ;iow  attached  Wolsey  entirely  to 
his  interest,  no  proposal  could  be  more  insidious,  nor,  as  appeared  by  the 
seqiiel,  more  fatal  to  the  French  kin^.* 

Charles,  notwithstanding  his  partial  fondness  for  the  Netherlands,  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  made  no  long  stay  there ;  and  aAer  receiving  the 
homage  and  congratulations  of  his  countiymen,  hastened  to  Aiz-la^ha- 
pelle,  tfie  place  appointed  by  the  golden  bull  for  the  coronation  of  the 
emperor.  There,  m  presence  of  an  assembly  more  numerous  and  splendid 
than  had  appeared  on  any  former  oci:asion,  ibe  crown  of  Charlemagne 
was  placed  on  bis  head  [Oct.  t3J,  with  all  the  pompous  solemnity  which 
the  Germans  affect  in  tiseir  public  ceremonies,  and  which  they  deem 
essential  to  the  dignity  of  theu-  empire."^ 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  Solyman  die  Magnificent,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished,  enterprising,  and  victorious  of  the  Turkish  sultans,  a 
ccNistant  and  formidable  rival  to  the  emperor,  ascended  the  Ottoman 
throne.  It  was  the  peculiar  glory  of  that  period  to  produce  the  most 
illustrious  monarchs,  who  •  have  at  any  one  time  appeared  in  Europe. 
iLeo,  Charles,  Francis,  Heniy,  and  Solyman,  were  each  of  them  possessed 
of  talents  which  might  have  rendered  any  age,  wherein  they  happened 
to  flourish,  conspicuous.  But  ^uch  a  constellation  of  great  princes  shed 
uncommon  lustre  on  the  sixteen^  century.  In  every  contest,  great  power 
as  well  as  great  abilities  were  set  in  opposition ;  the  e£brts  ol  valour  and 
conduct  on  one  side,  couiAerbalanced  by  an  equal  exertion  of  the  same 
qualities  on  the  other,  not  onl}[  occasioned  such  a  variety  of  events  as 
renders  the  history  of  diat  period  interesting,  but  served  to  check  the 
exorbitant  progress  of  any  ot  those  princes,  and  to  prevent  their  attaining 
such  pre-eminence  in  power  as  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  liber^  and 
happmess  of  mankind. 

The  first  act  of  the  emperor's  adminiitration  was  to  af^xiint  a  diet  of 
the  empire  to  be  held  at  Worms  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  one  thousand 
&ye  hundred  and  twenty  one.  In  his  circular  letters  to  the  different 
princes,  he  informed  them,  that  he  had  called  this  assembly  in  order  to 
concert  with  them  the  most  proper  measures  for  jcheckiqg  the  progress  of 
those  new  and  dangerous  opmions,  which  threatened  to  custurb  the  peace 
of  Grermany,  and  to  overturn  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 

Charles  nad  in  view  the  opinions  which  had  been  propu^ted  by  Luther 
and  his  disciples  since  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventeen. 
As  these  led  to  that  happy  reformation  in  reli^on  which  rescued  one  part 
of  Europe  from  the  papal  yoke,  mitigated  its  rigour  in  the  other,  and 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  mankind,  the  ^atest,  as  well 
as  the  most  beneficial,  Ihzt  has  happened  since  the  publication  of  Chris*- 
tianity,  not  only  the  events  which  at  first  gave  birth  to  such  opinions,  but 
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thtcainefl  which  rendered  their  pn^resB  bo  rapid  and  saccess^f  deserve 
to  be  coDsideied  with  minute  attention.  » 

To  oTertujTi  a  system  of  reiiipous  belief,  founded  on  ancient  and  deep 
rooted  pi^udices,  supported  by  power,  and  defended  with  no  less  art  than 
industiy  ;  to  estabiisn  in  its  room  doctrines  of  the  most  controiy  geniua 
and  tendency  \  and  to  accomplish  ali  this,  not  by  external  violence  or  the 
force  of  arms ;  are  opeiations  which  historians,  the  least  prone  to  credulity 
^pd  superstition,  ascribe  to  that  Divine  Providence  which,  with  iuhnite 
ease,  can  brin^  about  events  which  to  human  sagacity  appear  impossible. 
The  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  &vour  of  the  Christian  religion  at  its  first 
.poblicaticx),  was  manifested  by  miracles  and  prophecies  wroug^ht  and 
uttered  in  confinnatioo  of  it  Though  none  of  the  reformers  possessed, 
or  pretended  to  possess,  ^se  supernatural  gifts,  yet  that  woodeiful  pre- 
paiatilEA  of  circumstances  which  disposed  the  minds  of  men  for  receivinji^ 
tbeir  doctrines,  that  singular  combination  of  causes  which  secured  their 
sucGCSas,  Mid  enabled  men,  destitute  of  pow^  and  of  policy,  to  triumph 
over  those  who  employed  against  them  extraordinaiy  e&rts  of  both,  may 
be  considered  as  no  slight  proof,  that  the  same  hand  which  planted  the 
Christian  reMoOf  protected  the  retbrmed  faith,  and  reared  itf  from  begin* 
nings  eitrem^  feeble,  to  an  amazing  degree  of  vigour  and  maturity. 

It  was  from  causes  seemingly  fortuitous,  and  from  a  source  veiy  incon- 
siderable, th^t  all  the  mightY  effects  of  the  reibrmation  flowed.  Leo  X., 
when  raised  to  the  papal  throne,  found  the  revenues  of  the  church  ex- 
hausted by  the  vast  urojects  of  his  two  ambitious  predecessors,  Alexander 
VI.  and  Julius  II.  His'own  tempeiv  naturally  liberal  and  enterprising^ 
rendered  him  in^pable  of  that  severe  and  patient  economy  which  t& 
situation  of  his'  finances  required.  On  the  contraiy,  his  schemes  for  qm* 
grandizing  the  family  of  Medici^  his  love  of  splendour,  his  taste  ior 
pleasure,  and  his  ma^iifieence  in  rewarding  men  of  genius,  involved  him 
daily  in  new  expenses :  in  order  to  provide  a  fund  for  which,  he  tried 
eveiy  device  that  the  fertile  invention  of  priests  had  fallen  upon,  to  drain 
the  credulous  multitude  of  their  wealth.  Amon^  otheis  he  had  recourse 
to  a  sale  of  hdulg€nee$.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish  church, 
all  (he  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and  above  those  virhich  were  neces^ 
stfy  towards  their  own  justification,  are  deposited,  together  with  the 
infitnite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inexhaustible  treasury.  The  key* 
of  this  were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  successors  the  popes,  wha 
may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  transferring  a  portion  of  this  superabmn 
dant  merit  to  any  particular  person,  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to^ 
him  either  the  paraon  of  his  ovni  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whosor 
happiness  he  is  mterested,  fiPom  the  pains  of  puieatory.  Such  indulgencesr 
were  first  invented  in  the  eleventh  centuiy  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompense 
for  those  who  went  in  petson  upon  the  meritorious  enterprise  of  conquer' 
ine  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  afterwards  panted  to  those  who  hired  a 
soldier  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  process  of  tune  were  bestowed  on  such 
as  gave  money  for  accomplishing  ai^  pious  work  ei^oined  by  the  pope.* 
Julius  II.  had  bestowed  indulgences  <Mi  all  who  contributed  towards  build* 
ing  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome ;  and  as  Leo  was  canyinr  on  that 
magnificat  and  extensive  fabric,  his  grant  was  founded  on  Uie  same 
pretfiuce.t 

The  tight  of  promulgating  these  indulgences  in  Germany,  together  witk 
a  share  m  the  profits  arising  Trom  the  sale  of  them,  was  granted  to  Alberfr 
elector  of  Mentz  and  archoishop  of  Magdebuig,  who^as  his  chief  agjent 
for  retailing  them  in  Saxony,  employ^  Tetzei,  a  Dominicap  friar  of 
licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spint,  and  remarkable  for  his  noisy  and 
popular  eloquence.    He,  assisted  hj  the  m<xiks  of  his  order,  executed 

f  IflMoiy  of  Uk  Ccnmeil  of  Trenw  by  F.  Paql.  p.  4.       t  r«Iavic.  RM.  Ceoc.  Triitait.  p:  4. 
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fbe  commission  with  |^at  zeal  aod  success,  but  with  little  discreftion  or 
dtfoencY ;  and  thou|;h  by  masnoifyii^  excessively  the  benefit  of  their  indole 
(snces,*  and  by  disposing:^  them  at  a  very  low  price,  they  carried  on 
tor  some  time  an  extensive  and  lucrative  traffic  amoqg  the  credulous  and 
the  ignorant ;  the  extravagance  ef  their  assertions,  as  well  as  the  irregu- 
larities in  their  conduct,  came  at  last  to  give  general  ufience.  The  piin^es 
and  nobles  were  irritated  at  seeing  their  vassals  drained  of  so  much 
wealth,  in  order  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  a  profuse  pontifL  .  Men  of 
piety  regretted  the  delusion  of  the  people^  who,  beinff  teught  to  rely,  for 
&e  pardon  of  their  sins,  on  the  mdulgences  which  they  purehased,  did 
not  Uiink  it  incumbent  on  them  either  to  study  the  doctnnes  taught  by  • 
genuine  Christianity,  or  to  practise  the  duties  which  it  enjoijiis.  Even  the 
most  unthinkii^  were  shbcKed  at  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  Tetzel  and 
his  associates,  who  ofteif  squandered  in  drunkenness,  gaming,  and  low 
debauchery,  those  sums  which  were  piously  bestowed,  in  hopes  of 
obtaining  eternal  happiness ;  and  all  began  to  wish  that  some  check 
were  given  to  this  commerce,  no  less  detrimental  to  society  than  destnictiTe 
to  religion. 

Such  was  the  favourable  juncture*  and  fto  disposied  were  the  mindU  of 
his  countrymen  to  listen  to  his  discourses,  When  Martin  Luther  first  began 
to  call  in  question  the  efficacy  ef  indulgences,  and  to  declaim  against  the 
vicious  lives  and  false  doctrines  of  the  persons  employed  in  promulgating 
them.  Luther  was  a  native  of  Eisleben  in  Saxomr,  and  tboiigh  bom  <tf 
poor  parents,  had  received  a  learned  education,  auriqg  the  progress  of 
which  he  gave  many  indications  of  uncommon  vigour  and  acuteness  of 
genius.  His  mind  was  naturally  susceptible  of  serious  sentiments,  and 
tinctured  with  somewhat  of  that  religious  melancholy  which  delights  in 
the  solitude  and  devotion  df  a  monastic  life.  The  death  of  a  companion, 
killed^  by  lightniqg  at  his  side,  in  a  violent  thunder-storm,  made  such  att 
impression  on  his  mind,  as  co-operated  with  his  natural  tem|>er,  in  induciqg 
him  to  retire  into  a  convent  of  Augustinian  friars,  where,  without  suffering 
the  entreaties  of  his  parents  to  divert  him  from  what  he  thought  his  du^ 
to  God^  he  assumed  the  habit  ef  that  order.    He  soon  acquired  gieat 

*  At  the  fom  of  tliM6  Indiilfetaoei,  md  the  banoAM  wlikfa  tim  were  euiipoeed  todoovey,  ue 
unknown  fen  proteMuit  ooonlnn,  end  litde  uodenlood,  at  pgeeent^  In  eeveml  pineei  where  the 
Bomnn  cathoHe  reHflon  ie  eeteWtehed,  I  hmTe,  for  the  Infomintkm  of  my  readen,  tnnriaJEed  the 
ftmofnbeolittiooueed'by  Teiael:  *'  May  oar  Lord  Jeeue  CbrM  hare  mercy  apon  thee,  and  aheohre 
thee  bythemeriteof  hlemoet  holypaarion.  And  1  by  hie  aaihority,  Uiat  of  hie  bieeaed  aaeettee 
Peter  and  Paol,  and  of  Uie  moet  holy  pope,  gnuited  and  coounltted  to  me  fai  Uieee  pnctt,  do  akaolve 
thee^  flnt  fiom  all  eccleeiaetieal  eeoMiree,  In  whatever  manner  they  have  hl^en  hieonredi  and  then 


Ball  thy  Bine,  iraaaireBidone,  and  eztfeeeee,  how  enorawtte  aooTer  th^y  may  be.  even  ftomaoch 
<•  reeerved  for  the  oofnlsance  of  the  holy  eee,  and  ae  fhr  aa  the  keye  of  the  holy  ehoreh  emend, 
BiUtto  yott  allpiuiiriunentwhiehyottdeeervelnpiirgatotyanthefr  aecoant,  aadlreeuveyonto 
the  holy  eacrameoto  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  fbiUiAil,  and  lo  that  Innocence  and  purity 


wfakh  yon  poeeewed  ac  oapdem,  eo  that  when  you  die,  Uie  gatea  of  pimiehment  ehall  be  ehitf,  and 
thegateeof  thepamdleeofdeUchtehallbeopened;  and  if  yon  ehall  not  die  at  preeent,  thle  gmoe 
ahaB  remain' hi  full  force  when  you  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Bon,  and  of  Uw  Hohr  GhoeL^'     Beckead.  CommenL  Ub.  I.  p.  M. 

The  terme  in  which  Tetcel  and  hie  aeeociateedeeccibed  the  beneOteof  Indulfnie^  andtheneoea- 
elty  of  purchaeing  them,  are  eo'  extravagam,  that  they  appear  to  be  dbnoet  incredible.  If  any  man 
lend  Uiey)  purchaeee  lettenof  Indnlgence,  hie  eoul  may  re«  eecore  wiUi  reipect  to  Ite  eUvatlon. 
The  eottle  conSned  hi  poigatory,  for  wboee  redempUon  indulgenoee  are  purchaeed,  aa  eoon  ae  the 
money  tinklee  hi  Uie  cbeet,  taietandy  eecape  ftom  Uiai  place  of  torment,  and  aecend  into  heaven. 
That  the  efficacy  of  faidulgenceBwaa  BO  gietf,  that  Uie  moot  helnouB  Bine,  even  if  one  ehouid  violata 
(which  waa  hnpoerible)  the  Mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  penoa 
be  fleed  both  ftom  puniehment  and  gnilL  That  thle  wee  Uie  unepeakaUe  gift  of  God,  in  order  to 
leeoncUe  mbn'lo  hhneelf.  That  the  crom  erected  by  the  preachen  of  IndulgeDceB.  was  aeeOcacloaa 
nethecroeiofChriatilaelf.  Lo!  the  heaveno  are  open ;  lfyoaenterikotnow,whenwiUyoilenl*t 
"—' — '"T^nee  yon  may  redeem  the  eoul  of  your  Mherp  -  - 

L  will  not  reecae  your  parent  from  tor 

antly.  and  een  it,  inorder  CO  Durchba 

vacant  ezpreerions,  are  eelectcd  out  of  Luthe 

Trtdaitbri,  apud  Merm.  Yonder  Hardt  Hist.  Liter.  Reform.'  para  iv.  p.  6.  The  t 

]MllBhedBaveralofTetael*BdlBeourMi,  which  prwediattbeie  fiiineaelunB  were  neither  ebiggtor 
nor  exaggerated.  Ibid.  p.  11 


For  twelve  penee  you  may  redeem  theeoulof  your  fktherout  of  piirnlory ;  and  are  yoa  aoungmie- 
lUl,  that  you  will  not  reecue  your  parent  from  torment  t   If  you  bad  out  one  coat,  you  ought  to  '' 
yooraelf  tnetanUy.  and  boD  h,  hi  order  to  nirchbee  Bueh  ttendka,  Ike.   Tlieee,  and  many  ouch  c 
vapnt  ezpreeelolis,  are  eelected  out  of  Luther's  worka  by  ChemaitluB  tan  hie  Bzamoi  Oo 
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repdtatioiiy  not  only  for  piety,  but  far  his  love  of  knowledge,  and  his  m- 
wearied  application  to  study.  He  had  been  taught  the  scholastic  philosophy 
ttid  theology  which  were  then  in  vogue,  by  veiy  able  masters,  and  wanted 
not  penetration  to  comprehend  all  the  niceties  and  distinctions  with  which 
tfa^  abound ;  but  his  understanding,  naturallj;  sound,  and  superior  to 
eveiy  thiiv  iiivolous,  soon  became  dugusted  with  those  subtile  and  unin- 
stnictive  sciences^.aod  sough:  for  some  more  s6lid  foimdatiooof  knowledse 
and  of  piety  in  tlie  holy  scriptures.  Having  found  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
which  lay  neglected  in  the  libraiy  of  his  monastery^  he  abandoned  all 
other  punuits,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  it,  with  such  eagerness 
and  assidility,  as  astoni^ed  the  monks,  who  were  little  accustomed  to 
derive  their  theological  notions  from  that  source.  The  great  progress 
which  he  made  in  this  uncommon  course  of  study,  aunnented  so  much 
the  fame  both  of  his  sanctity  and  of  his  learamg,  that  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saxony,  having  founded  a  imiversity  at  Wittembeig  on  the  Elbe,  the  plaoe 
of  his  residence,  Luther  was  chosen  first  to  teach  philosophy,  and  after^ 
wards  theology  there  ;  and  discharged  both  offices  in  such  a  ooanner,  that 
1^  was  deemed  the  chief  ornament  of  that  society. 

While  Luther  was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation  and  authori^,  Tetzel 
began  to  publish  indulgences  m  the  neighbourhood  of  WittemSerg,  and 
to  ascribe  to  them  the  same  imaginary  virtues  which  had,  in  other  places, 
imposed  on  the  credulity  of  me  people.  As  Saxony  was  not  more 
enli|ghtened  than  the  other  provinces  of  Germany,  Tetzel  met  with  pro- 
digious success  there.  It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  Luther  beheld 
the  artifices  of  those  who  sold^  and  the  simplicity  of  those  who  bought 
indulgences.  The  opinions  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  other  schoolmen, 
on  which  the  doctrine  of  indulgences  was  founded,  had  already  lost  much 
of  their  authority  with  him ;  and  the  scriptures  which  he  bc^an  to  con- 
sider as  the  great  standard  of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance 
to  a  practice  eqoal^  subversive  of  taith  and  of  Boorals.  His  wann  and 
impetuous  temper  did  not  suffer  him  long  to  conceal  such  important  dis- 
coveries, or  to  continue  a  silent  spectator  of  the  delusion  of  his  country- 
men. Fmn  the  pulpit,  in  the  great  church  at  Wittembeig,  he  invei^d 
bitteriy  against  the  irregularities  and  vices  of  the  monks  who  published 
indulgences ;  he  tentur&d  to  examine  the  doctrines  which  they  taught, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  people  the  danger  of  itlying  for  salvation  upon 
any  other  means  than  those  appointed  by  God  in  his  word.  The  bold- 
ness and  novelty  of  these  opinions  drew  great  attention,  and  beim^  recom- 
mended by  the  authority  of  Luther's  personal  character  and  delivered 
with  a  popular' and  persuasive  eloquence,  they  made  a  deep  inH>ression 
on  his  hearers.  Encouraged  by  the  favourable  reception  of  his  doctrines 
among  the  people,  he  wrote  to  Albert,  elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbisLop 
of  Magdeburg,  to  whose  jurisdiction  that  part  of  Saxony  was  subject, 
and  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  false  opinions,  as  well  as  wicked 
lives,  of  the  preachers  of  indulgences;  but  he  found  that  prelate  too 
deeply  interested  in  their  success  to  correct  their  abuses.  His  next 
attempt  was  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  men  of  learning.  For  this  purpose 
he  published  ninety-five  theses,  containing  bis  sentiments  virith  regard 
to  indulgenoes*  These  he  proposed,  not  as  points  fully  established,  or  of 
undoubted  certainty,  but  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  disputation:  he 
appointed  a  day,  on  which  the  learned  were  invited  to  impugn  tnem, 
either  in  person  or  by  writing ;  to  the  whole  he  subjoined  solemn  pro- 
testations of  his  high  respect  for  the  apostolic  see,  and  of  his  implicit 
submission  to  its  authority.  No  opponent  appeared  at  the  time  prefixed ; 
the  theses  spread  over  Germany  with  astonishing  rapidity ;-  they  were 
lead  with  the  greatest  eagerness ;  and  all  admired  the  Wdness  of  the 
Bian,  who  had  ventured  not  only  to  call  in  question  the  plenitude  of  papal 
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power,  but  to  attack  the  Domiiiicaiis»  anned  with  aH  the  teiron  of 
inquisitorial  authority.* 

The  frian  of  St.  Auguatine,  Luther's  own  order,  though  addicted  with 
no  less  oboequiousness  than  the  other  monastic  fifatemitMi*  lu  the  papal 
see,  gxve  no  check  to  the  publication  of  these  uncoondon  opinions. 
Luther  lud,  by  his  piety  and  leanung*  acquired  eztraordii^^y  authority 
among  his  brediren ;  he  professed  the  higlMst  regaid  hr  the  authority  of 
the  pope ;  his  professions  were  at  that  time  smceve ;  and  as  a  secret 
enmity,  excited  b^  ii^rest  or  emulation,  subsists  amooe  all  the  monastic 
orders  in  the  Romish  chinch,  the  AugustioianB  were  highly  pleased  with 
his  invectives  against  the  Doininicans,  and  hoped  to  see  them  eiposed  to 
the  hatred  and  scorn  of  the  people.  Nor  was  his  sovereign,  the  elector 
of  Sazonyy  the  vaisest  prince  at  that  time  in  Grennany,  dissatisfied  with 
this  obstnictiou  which  Luther  threw  in  the  way  of  the  publication  of 
indulgences.  He  secretly  encouraged  the  attempt,  and  flattered  himself 
that  this  dispute  amopg  the  ecclesiastics  themselves,  might  jgive  some 
check  to  the  ezactioos  ra  the  court  of  Rome,  which  the  secular  princes 
had  longf  though  without  success,  been  endeavouring  to  oppose. 

Many  zeakMs  champioitt  immediately  arose  to  defend  opinions  on 
which  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  church  were'ibunded,  against  Luther^s 
attacks.  In  oppositkm  to  his  theses,  Tetzel  published  counteMheses  at 
Francfoit  on  the  Oder ;  Eccius,  a  celebrated  divine  d*  Augsbuig,  endea- 
youred  to  refute  Lathers  notions ;  and  Prierias,  a  Dominican  friar,  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  and  Inquisitoi^neral,  wA>te  against  him  with  all  the 
yirulence  of  a  scholastic  disputant.  But  the  manner  in  which  they  coo- 
ducted  the  controversy  did  litde  service  to  their  cause.  Luther  attempted 
to  combat  indolgeDces  by  arguments  founded  in  reason,  or  derived  oom 
scripture ;  they  produced  nomine  in  support  of  them,  but  the  sentiments 
of  schoolmen,  the  conclusions  <^  me  canon  law/  and  the  decrees  of  popes,  f 
The  decision  of  judges  so  partial  and  interested,  did  not  satisfy  the  people^ 
who  began  to  call  in  question  the  authority  ey«i  of  these  yeoerable 
guides,  when  th^  found  them  standing  in  direct  opposition  te  the  dictates 
of  reasQUf  and  the  detemiinatiOBs  of  m  divine  law}.§ 

•  LvCheriOpinKiMM^  ISIS,  voL  i.  ftmS^  3.  p.S.  6S.  UtaL  oTCuoiidl  of  Ttatbf  F.  Pud,  m.4. 
BeokondCom  Apol.p.l«.       tR.Paal,^6.    deckend, p.  M.    Pftto?k.p.&       t  SMkeod,  p. as. 

IGttleeUtfdlni  has  wterMd  two  tfabi^  wfch  nnrd  to  Um  Snc  piomulgmtloii  of  iBduigowM: 
L  That  Leo  bostovped  a  gift  of  the  proftti  arMnc  (hm  the  aila  uf  IndulgBncai  in  Saxony,  and  tte 
a4)acant  prorliioet  of  Gdmany,  upon  hla  aialer  Magdalea,  the  wUe  of  Franceacetto  Clb0|  Guk.  Hb. 
13.  IS8.— 3.  Ttei  Arcennboklo,  a  GenoeM  ecdeslastle,  who  had  been  breda  mereham,  aad  rtUi 
retafaied  aU  the  aetivhjr  and  addren  of  that  profewton,  waa  appointed  by  her  to  ooUect  the  moaej 
Which  abottid  be  raiaed.  F.  Paul  haa  followed  hhn  hi  boUi  thcM  pefftkulara,  aad  adda,  thai  ttn 
Aufuatiniana  in  Baxony  had  been  immamorlally  employed  tai  preaehlng  taMtukencea ;  but  that 
Arccmboldo  and  hli  deputies,  hoping  to  gain  more  by  conunltttng  Jhla  iroat  to  the  Deattllf  ana, 
had  made  their  bargain  with  Tetsel,  and  that  Luther  waa  pronipieiA  it  flral  to  oppoaa  TeHil  mm 
hto  aaMctateBi  by  a  deaife  of  taking  leveue  for  thie  li^ury  oSlercd  to  hit  order.  F.  Paul,  p.  S, 
Ahoam.  aa  hhtoflani  afaiee  their  thu^i  popnh  aa  well  aa  proieaiant,  have,  withont  efaadnartaa, 
admitted  theae  aaaeitiou  lo  be  true  upon  their  •atoortty.  But  aotwltliAanding  the  aoaoinlvg 
teaclmony  of  two  authota  ao  eminent  both  for  ezacmeaa  and  veracity,  we  may  obaura; 

1.  That  Fellk  Contoloil,  who  aearched  the  pondflcal  arcbiyes  on  purpoae,  eould  nol  find  tMf 


reeurded.  PataT.  p^  S.— S.  That  the  profim  ariiing  fiom  IndulgeDeea  tai  Saxony  aad  the  adyaeeni 
countriea,  had  been  granted  not  to  Magdalen,  but  lo  Albert,  arcfaMahop  of  Meats,  who  bad  the 
right  of  nominating  thoae  who  publWied .  ihem.  Seek.  p.  19.  Lath.  Opa.  L  pnef.  p.  1.  PaJav. 
p.  6.-3.  That  Aroemboldo  neTer  had  ecmc^m  in  tha  pubUcaUmi  of  fauinlgenoea  hi  Baaoof;  his 
dMrict  waa  Flandera  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhfaw.  Seek.  p.  14.  Pahi  v.  p.  6.--4.  That  LMhet 
and  hiaadherenia  never  mention  ihla  grant  of  Leo'f  to  his  siNer ;  though  actacttmskdace  of  whttb 
they  could  hardly  have  been  ignorant,  and  which  they  would  have  Been  careAil  not  to  auppren.-* 
5.  ThepubUcasfoa  of  hidulgaieea  in  Oemtof  waa  not  usually  obaamitted  to  the  Augoatiniana. 
Thenroinulgatton  of  them,  al  threedUlbreat  perioda  under  Julius  II.  iraa  granted  to  the  Fianelacaaf ; 
the  Domtnicans  had  beaa  emptoyed  in  theaameofllce  a  ahoit  tfaae  beibreflie  preient  pertod.  Paiav. 
p.  46.-^  The  mnukathm  of  thoae  taidalgeneea,  whieh  fliat  exdied  Ladiei'a  tedignfetlaB,  wa 
iotmatMl  to  the  •rehbiahopof  Hems,  in  eoojuncthm  with  the  guardiah  of  iha  FmnaacaDa;  b«l 
the  latter  having  declined  accepihig  of  that  trust,  th«  sole  right  became  vested  In  the  archM^hopw 
Palav.  6.  Seek.  1ft,  17.— 7.  Luther  was  not  faMUgaled  by  his  superiors  atoong  iha  Aofusdnlaim  to 
attack  the  DomhiicaBa  their  tivtfa,  or  to  deprvdate  faHm|aeoc«B  becanae  they  were  prowujaaterf 
by  them ;  his  oppoaUion  to  thefar  opinloaa«Bd  vices  proceeded  from  more  laudable  motivec    fledu 
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Meanwhile,  these  Dovehies  in  Luther's  doctrines,  which  interested  ell 
Gennany,  excited  little  attention  and  no  alann  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
Leo,  food  of  elegant  and  refined  pleasuies,  intent  upon  great  schemes  rf 
policy,  a  stranger  to  theological  controversies,  and  apt  to  despise  them, 
regarded  with  the  utmost  indifference  the  operations  of  an  obscure  friar, 
who,  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  carried  on  a  scholastic  disputation  in  a 
barbarous  st^le.  Little  did  he  apprehend,  or  Luther  himself  dream,  that 
the  effects  of  this  quanel  would  be  so  fatal  to  the  papal  see.  Leo  imputed 
the  whole  to  monastic  enmity  and  emulation,  and  seemed  inclined  not  to 
interpose  in  the  contest,  but  to  allow  the  Au^ustinians  and  Dominicans  to 
wrangle  about  the  matter  with  their  usual  animosity. 

The  solicitations,  however,  of  Luther's  adversanes,  who  were  exaspe- 
rated  to  a  high  degree  by  the  boldness  and  severity  with  which  he  ani* 
madverted  on  their  writings,  together  with  the  surprising  progress  which 
his  opinions  made  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  roused  at  last  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  of  Rome,  and  obli^d  Leo  to  take  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  church  against  an  attack  that  now  appeared  too  serious  to 
be  despised.  For  this  end,  he  summoned  Luther  to  appear  at  Rome 
[July,  1618],  within  sixty  days,  before  the  auditor  of  the  chamber,  and 
the  Inquisitor-gneneral  Frierias,  who  had  written  against  him,  whom  he 
empowered  jomtly  to  examine  his  doctrines,  and  to  decide  concerning 
them.  He  wrote,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  beseeching 
him  not  to  protect  a  man  whose  heretical  and  profane  tenets  were  so. 
shocking  to  pious  ears  ;  and  enjoined  the  provincial  of  die  Auj^ufstinians  to 
check,  by  his  authority,  the  rashness  of  an  arrogant  monk,  which  brought 
diserace  upon  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  gave  ofience  and  disturbance 
to  the  whole  church. 

From  the  strain  of  these  letters,  as  well  as  from  the  nomination  of  a 
judge  so  prejudiced  and  partial  as  Frierias,  Luther  easily  saw  what  sentence 
he  might  expect  at  Rome.  He  discovered,  for  that  reason,  the  utmost 
solicitude  to  have  his  cause  tried  in  Germany,  and  before  a  less  suspected 
tribunal.  The  professors  in  the  university  of  Wittembei;g,  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  a  man  who  did  so  much  honour  to  their  society,  wrote  to  the 
pope,  and  after  employing  several  pretexts  to  excuse  Luther  from  appearing 
at  Kome,  entreated  Leo  to  commit  the  examination  of  his  doctrines  to 
some  persons  of  leamixig  and  authority  in  Germany.  The  elector  requested 
the  same  thing  of  the  pop«*s  legate  at  the  diet  ot  Augsburg ;  and  as  Liuther 
himself,  who,  at  that  time,  was  so  far  from  having  any  intentkm  to 
disclaim  the  papal  authori^,  that  he  did  not  even  entertain  the  smallest 
suspicion  concemmg[  its  divine  original,  had  written  to  Leo  a  most  sub- 
missive letter,  promising  an  unreserved  compliance  with  his  will,  the  pope 
^tified  them  so  far  as  to  enopower  his  legate  in  Grermany,  cardinal  Ca* 
jetan,  a  Dominican,  eminent  for  scholastic  learning,  and  passionately  de- 
voted to  the  Roman  see,  to  bear  and  determine  the  cause. 

Luther,  though  he  had  jeood  reason  to  decline  the  judge  chosen  among 
his  avowed  adversaries,  did  not  hesitate  about  appearing  before  Cajetan ; 
and  having  obtained  the  emperor's  mfe-conduct,  inunemately  repaired  to 
Augsbui|^.  The  cardinal  received  him  with  decent  respect,  and  endea- 
voured at  first  to  gain  upon  him  by  gentle  treatment.  The  cardinal,  relying 
on  the  superiority  of  his  own  talents  as  a  theologian,  entered  into  a  formu 
dispute  with  I^mier  concerning  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  theses.*    fiut 

p.  15.31.  LiiUMrlOperm,l.p.64.«.&  A  dlplonia  of  IndttlgeDees  la  pabUtbed  by  Henn.  Vond«ff 
Hardt,  Aom  wbieh  It  «ppaan^  Uwt  Uw  name  of  Uw  guardian  of  tha  Fmndacana  li  reialnad,  tofetbor 
wldi  Uiat  of  tbe  arebbUiop,  altiwosta  tbe  former  did  noc  act.  The  limlla  of  tbe  eountiy  to  which 
their  eaaunMoQa  eaiende£  Tix.  Oie  dloceH  of  Mentx,  Maffdebuif,  Halberatadt,  and  tbe  lenitoriea 
of  the  marquB  of  Biaadenimif ,  are  mentlonad  in  that  diploma.  HiM.  Uteraiia  Refotmat  pars 
Iv.  p.  14. 

•  In  thefoimer  cdMoaa  I  aMerted,upon  the  aiiUiorltsr  of  Father  Paul,  Uiat  CideUa  Uieoghl  it 
beneath  bit  dignity  to  eater  into  any  dlapute  with  Lutlier ;  bul  H.  Beauiobcet  in  tats  Hbrtotzc  de  la 
Vol.  If.—n 
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the  weapons  which  they  employed  were  so  difieient,  Cajetan  appealing  to 
papal  decrees,  and  the  opinions  of  schoolmen,  and  Luther  resting  entirely 
on  the  authority  of  scripture,  that  the  contest  was  altogether  fruitleask 
The  cardinal  relinquished  the  character  of  a  disputant,  and  assuming  that 
of  judge,  er^'oined  Luther,  by  virtue  of  the  apostolic  powers  with  which 
he  was  dothed,  to  retract  the  errors  which  he  had  uttered  with  regard  to 
indulgences,  and  the  nature  of  faith ;  and  to  abstain,  for  the  future,  from 
the  publication  of  new  and  dangerous  opinions.  Luther,  fully  persuaded 
of  the  truth  of  his  own  tenets,  and  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  them  by  the 
approbation  which  they  had  met  with  among  persons  conspicuous  both  ibr 
learning  and  piety,  was  surprited  at  this  abnipt  mention  of  a  recantatioOy 
before  any  endeavours  were  used  to  convince  nim  that  he  was  mistaken. 
He  had  flattered  himself,  that  in  a  conference  concerning  the  points  in 
dispute  with  a  prelate  of  such  distinguished  abilities,  he  should  be  able  to 
remove  many  of  those  imputations  with  which  the  ignorance  or  malice  of 
his  antagonists  had  loaded  him ;  but  the  high  tone  of  authority  that  the 
cardinalassumecL  extinguished  at  once  all  hopes  of  this  kind,  and  cut  off 
eveiY  prospect  <»  advantage  from  the  interview.  His  native  intrepidity  of 
mind,  nowever,  did  not  desert  him.  He  declared  w  ith  the  utmost  nimnessp 
that  he  could  not,  with  a  safe  conscience,  renounce  opinions  vfhkh  he  be- 
lieved to  be  true ;  nor  should  any  consideration  ever  induce  him  to  do 
what  would  be  so  base  in  itself,  and  so  offensive  to  God.  At  the  same  time 
he  continued  to  express  no  less  reverence  than  formerly  for  the  audK>rity  of 
the  apostolic  see;^  he  signified  his  willingness  to  submit  the  whole  con- 
troversy to  certain  universities  which  he  named,  and  promised  neither  to 
write  nor  to  preach  concerning  indulgences  for  the  future,  provided  his 
adversaries  were  likewise  enjoined  to  be  silent  with  respect  to  them.t 
All  these  offers  Cajetan  disregarded  or  rejected,  and  still  insisted  peremp- 
torily on  a  simple  recantation,  threatening  him  with  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  forbidding  him  to  appear  again  in  his  presence,  unless  he  resolved 
instantly  to  comply  with  what  he  had  re<iuired.  Thb  hauehty  and  violent 
manner  of  proceeding,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  e^ve Luther's  firiends 
such  strong  reasons  to  suspect,  that  even  the  Imperial  safe  conduct  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  him  from  the  legate's  power  and  resentment,  that 
they  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  secretly  nam  Augsbuig»  and  to  return 
to  his  own  countiy.  But  before  his  departure,  according  to  a  fonn  of 
which  there  had  been  some  examples,  he  prepared  [October  18]  a  solemn 
appeal  irom  the  poj  .  ill-informecl  at  that  time  concerning  his  cause,  to  the 
pope,  when  he  soon.  .  receive  more  full  information  with  respect  to  it.( 

Cajetan,  enraged  at  Luther's  abrupt  retreat,  and  at  the  publication  of 
kis  appeal,  wrote  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  complaining  of  both ;  and 
requinng  him,  as  he  regarded  the  peace  of  tne  church,  or  the  authority  of 
its  nead,  either  to  send  that  seditious  monk  a  prisoner  to  Home,  or  to  banish 
him  out  of  his  territories.  It  was  not  from  theological  considerations  that 
Frederic  had  hitherta  countenanced  Luther ;  he  seems  to  have  been  much 
a  strapger  to  controversies  of  that  kind,  and  to  have  been  little  interested 
In  them.  His  protection  flowed  almost  entirely,  as  hath  been  already 
observed,  from  political  motives,  and  was  affoided  with  great  secrecy  ana 
caution.  He  had  neither  heard  any  of  Luther's  discourses,  nor  read  any 
of  his  books ;  thou^  all  Germany  resounded  with  his  £aime,  he  had  never 
once  admitted  him  into  his  presence.§  Bat  upon  this  demand  which  the 
cardinal  made,  it  became  necessary  to  throw  off  somewhat  of  his  former 
ceserve.  He  had  been  at  great  expense,,  and  had  bestowed  much  attention 
on  founding  a  new  university,  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to 

Kcfonnatioo,  vok  1.  p.  131,  Jte.  turn  ealtafied  me  that  I  wai  mistaken.    See  atoo  Beckend.  Uh.  L  p. 

*Lntit.Op<T.ToI.Ln.l64.  t  M.  ibid.  p.  160.  }8ieid.  HlitofRefonD.  p.  7.  Scdund^ 

f .  45.    LutlL  Opw.  I.  J&.  $  Beckend.  p.  «7.    BMd.  Hwt.  p.  !2. 
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eveiy  Grerman  prince ;  and  foreseeine^  how  fatal  a  blow  the  remoTal  of 
Luthet  would  be  to  its  reputation,*  be,  under  various  pretexts,  and  with 
many  professions  of  esteem  for  the  cardinal,  as  well  as  of  reverence  for 
the  pope,  not  only  declined  complying  with  either  of  his  requests,  but 
openly  duscovered  great  concern  for  Luther's  safety.f 

The  inBexible  rigour  with  which  Cajetan  insistea  on  a  simple  recantatioot 
gave  great  offence  to  Luther^s  followers  in  that  age,  and  hath  since  been 
censured  as  imprudent,  by  several  I^opish  writers.  But  it  was  impossible 
for  the  legate  to  act  anotner  part.  The  judges  before  whom  Lutner  had 
been  requbed  to  appear  at  Rome,  were  so  eager  to  di^lay  their  zeal 
against  his  errors,  that,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  tM  sixty  days 
allowed  him  in  the  citation,  they  had  already  condemned  him  as  a  heretic.^ 
Leo  had,  in  several  of  his  briets  and  letters,  stigmatized  him  as  a  child  of 
iniquity,  and  a  man  given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense.  Nothing  less,  therefore^ 
than  a  recantation  could  save  the  honour  of  the  church,  whose  maxim  it 
is,  never  to  abajidon  the  smallest  point  that  it  has  established,  and  which 
is  even  precluded,  by  its  pretensions  to  infallibility,  from  having  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so. 

Luther's  situation  at  this  time  was  such  as  would  have  filled  any  olher 
person  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  could  not  expect 
that  a  prince  so  prudent  and  cautious  as  Frederic,  would,  on  his  account, 
set  at  defiance  tne  thunders  of  the  church,  and  brave  the  papal  power, 
which  had  crushed  some  of  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Gennan  emperors. 
He  knew  what  veneration  was  paidf  in  that  age,  to  ecclesiastical  de- 
cisions ;  what  terrors  ecclesiastical  censures  cairled  aloi^  with  them,  and 
bow  easily  these  might  intimidate  and  shake  a  prince,  who  was  rather  his 
protector  from  policy,  than  his  disciple  torn  conviction.  If  he  should  be 
obl^ed  to  quit  Saxony,  he  had  no  prospect  of  any  other  asylum,  and  must 
stacS  exposed  to  whatever  punishment  the  rage  or  bigotiy  of  his  enemies 
could  innict.  Though  sensible  of  his  danger,  he  discovered  no  symptoms 
of  timidity  or  remissness,  but  continued  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct  and 
opinions,  and  to  inveigh  against  those  of  his  adversaries  with  more  vehe*' 
inence  than  ever.§ 

But  as  every  step  taken  by  the  court  of  Rome,  particularly  the  irregular 
sentence  by  which  he  had  been  so  precipitately  declared  a  heretic,  con- 
▼inoed  Luther  that  Leo  would  soon  proceed  to  the  most  violent  measures 
against  him,  he  had  recourse  to  the  only  expedient  in  his  power,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effect  of  the  papal  censures.  He  appealed  to  a 
general  council,  which  he  affirmed  to  bg^the  representative  of  the  catholic 
church,  and  superior  in  power  to  the  pope,  who,  being  a  fallible  man* 
mkht  err,  as  St.  Peter,  the  most  perfect  of  his  predecessors  had  erred.|t 

It  soon  appeared,  that  Luther  had  not  formed  rash  conjectures  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Romish  church.  A  bull,  of  a  date  prior  to  his  appeal, 
was  issued  hj  the  pope,  in  which  he  magnifies  the  virtue  and  efficacy  of 
induleences,  m  terms  as  extravagant  as  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ven- 
tured to  use  in  the  dariiest  ages ;  and  without  applying  such  palliatives,  or 
mentioning  such  concessions,  as  a  more  enlightened  period,  and  the  dis- 
positions m  the  minds  of  many  men  at  that  juncture,  seemed  to  call  for,  he 
required  all  Christians  to  assent  to  what  he  delivered  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  catholic  church,  and  subjected  those  who  should  hold  or  teach  and/ 
contraiy  opinion  to  the  heaviest  ecclesiastical  censures.  / 

Ajnone  Luther's  followers,  this  buU,  which  they  considered  as  an  un- 
justifiabfe  eiibrt  of  the  pope,  in  order  to  preserve  that  rich  branch  of  his 
revenue  which  arose  from  iuduleences,  produced  little  efiect.  But,  among 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen,  sucn  a  clear  decision  of  the  sovereign  pontiff 

•Seck«nd.p.».  t  SMd.  Riit  p.  10.    Loth.  Oper.  M7S.  ^  I'Q^- Op«.  i.  leu 

9  fleckend,  p.  St.  y  Wdd.  Bin.  19.    Luth.  Oper.  i.  179^ 
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aninst  him,  and  enforced  bj  such  dreadful  penalties,  must  have  been 
attended  with  consequences  very  fatal  to  his  cause ;  if  these  had  not  been 
nevented  in  a  great  measure  by  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maximihaii, 
[JanuaiY  17, 1519,1  whom  both  his  principles  and  his  mterest  prompted  to 
support  the  authority  of  the  holy  see.  In  consequence  of  this  event,  the 
▼icariat  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  is  governed  by  ™  Sax<m  law^ 
devolved  to  the  elector  of  Saxony ;  and  under  the  shelter  of  hjs  tnendly 
administration,  Luther  not  only  enjoyed  tranquillity,  but  his  opinions  were 
suffered,  during  the  interregnum  which  preceded  Charles  s  election,  to 
take  root  in  dSerent  places,  and  to  grow  up  to  sonie  degree  of  strength 
and  firmness.  At  the  same  time,  as  the  election  of  an  emperor  was  a 
point  more  interesting  to  Leo  than  a  theological  controversy,  which  he  did 
not  understand,  and  of  which  he  could  not  foresee  the  consequences,  he 
was  so  extremely  solicitous  not  to  irritate  a  prince  of  such  considerable 
influence  in  the  electoral  college  as  Frederic,  that  he  discovered  a  great 
unwillingness  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Luther^ 
which  &  advenaries  continually  demanded  with  the  most  clamorous  im- 
portunity. 

To  these  political  views  of  the  pope,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  avenion 
from  severe  measures,  was  owing  the  suspension  of  any  further  proceedu^ga 
against  Luther  for  e^teen  months.  Perpetual  negotiations,  however,  in 
Older  to  brii^  the  matter  to  some  amicable  issue,  were  carried  on  during  that 
q»ace.  The  manner  in  which  these  were  conducted  having  given  Luther 
many  opportunities  of  observing  the  corruption  of  the  court  of  Rome  :  its 
obstinacy  in  adheriiu^  to  established  errors;  and  its  indi£ference  about 
truth,  however  clearly  proposed,  or  strongly  proved,  he  began  to  uttci 
some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  divine  original  of  the  papal  authmty.  A 
public  disputation  was  held  upon  this  important  Question  at  Leipsic» 
netween  Luther  and  Eccius,  one  of  bis  most  learned  ana  formidable  antago-  • 
nists ;  but  it  was  as  fruitless  and  indecisive  as  such  scholastic  combats 
usuaUy  prove.  Both  parties  boasted  of  having  obtained  the  victoiy ;  both 
were  confirmed  in  their  own  opinions;  and  no  progress  was  made  towards 
deciding  the  point  in  controversy.* 

Nor  cud  this  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  doctrines  and  usurpations  of  the 
Romish  church  nreak  out  in  Saxony  alone ;  an  attack  no  less  violent,  and 
occasioiied  by  the  same  causes,  was  made  upon  them  about  this  time  in 
Switzeriand.  The  Franciscans  being  intrusted  with  the  promulptioo  of 
indulgences  in  that  country,  execute  their  commission  with  the  same 
indiscretion  and  rapaciousness  which  had  rendered  the  Dominicans  so 
odious  in  Germany.  They  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  uninterrupted 
success  till  they  arrived  at  Zurich.  There  Zuii^lius,  a  man  not  inferior  to 
Luther  himself  in  zeal  and  intrepidity,  ventured  to  oppose  them ;  and  being 
animated  with  a  republican  bofdness,  and  free  from  those  restraints  which 
subjection  to  the  will  of  a  prince  imposed  on  the  German  reformer,  be 
advanced  with  more  daring  and  rapid  steps  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  established  TeVifKxi.f  The  appearance  of  such  a  vigorous  auxiliary, 
and  the  progress  which  he  made,  was,  at  first,  matter  of  great  joy  to 
Luther.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decrees  of  the  universities  of  Uolofme  and 
Louvain,  which  pronounced  his  opinions  to  be  erroneous,  aflbrdea  great 
cause  of  triumph  to  his  adversaries. 

But  the  unoaunted  spvit  of  Luther  acquired  additional  fortitude  frooti 
•very  instance  of  opposition ;  and  pushing  on  bis  inquiries  and  attacks  from 
one  doctrine  to  another,  he  began  to  shake  the  firmest  foundations  on  which 
the  wealth  or  power  of  the  church  were  established.  Leo  caine  at  last  to 
be  convinced,  that  all  hopes  of  reclaiming  him  by  forbearance  were  vam : 
several  prelates  of  great  wisdom  exclaimed  no  less  than  Luther^s  personal 
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aidTenanea,  against  the  pope's  unprecedented  lenity  in  permitting  an  incom* 
rible  heretic,  who  during  tnree  jean  had  been  endeavouring  to  subyeit  eveiy 
ming  sacred  and  venerable,  still  to  remain  within  tlSs  bosom  of  tbie 
church ,  the  dignity  of  the  papal  see  rendered  the  most  vigorous  proceed- 
ings necessarj^ ;  the  new  emperor,  it  was  hoped,  would  support  its  autho- 
ri^^ ;  nor  did  it  seem  probable  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  would  so  far  foiget 
his  usual  caution,  as  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  their  united  power. 
The  colleg^e  of  cardinals  was  often  assembled,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
sentence  with  due  deliberation,  and  the  ablest  canonists  were  consulted  how 
it  might  be  expressed  with  unexceptionable  formality.  At  last,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  June,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  the  bull,  so  fatal 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  was  issued.  Forty-one  propositions,  extracted  out 
of  Luther's  works,  are  therein  condemned  as  heretical,  scandalous,  and 
offensive  to  pious  ears;  all  perscns  are  forbidden  to  read  his  writings  upon 
pain  of  excommunication ;  sued  as  had  any  of  them  in  their  custody  are 
commanded  to  commit  them  to  the  flames ;  ne  himself,  if  he  did  not  m  sixty 
days,  publicly  recant  his  errors,  and  bum  his  books,  is  pronounced  an 
obstinate  heretic ;  19  excommunicated,  and  delivered  unto  Satan  for  the 
destruction  of  bis  flesh ;  and  all  secular  princes  are  required,  under  pain  of 
incurring  the  same  censure,  to  seize  his  person,  that  he  might  be  punished 
as  his  cnmes  deserved.* 

The  publicatk)n  of  this  bull  in  Grermany  excited  various  passions  in 
different  places.  Luther's  adversaries  exulted,  as  if  his  party  and  opinions 
had  been  crushed  at  once  by  such  a  decisive  blow.  His  followers,  whose 
reverence  for  the  papal  authority  daily  diminished,  read  Leo's  anathemas 
with  more  indigniation  than  terror.  In  some  cities,  the  people  violently 
obstructed  the  promulgatkm  of  the  bull;  in  others,  the  persons  who 
attempted  to  publish  it  were  insulted,  and  the  bull  itself  torn  in  pieces,  and 
trodden  under  foot.t 

This  sentence,  which  he  had  for  some  time  expected,  did  not  disconcert 
or  intimidate  Luther.  After  renewing  his  appeal  to  the  general  council 
[Nov.  17],  he  published  remarks  upon  the  bull  of  excommunication ;  and 
bein^  now  persuaded  that  Leo  had  been  guilty  both  of  impiety  and  injustice 
in  his  proceedings  against  him,  he  boldl]r  declared  the  pone  to  be  that  man 
of  sin,  or  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is  foretold  in  the  New  Testament  j 
he  declaimed  against  his  tyranny  and  usurpations  with  ereater  violence 
than  ever;  he  exhorted  all  Christian  princes  to  shake  off"  such  an  ignominious 
yoke ;  and  boasted  of  his  own  happiness  in  being  marked  out  as  the  object  of 
ecclesiastical  indi^tion,  because  he  had  ventured  to  assert  the  liberty  of 
mankind.  Nor  did  he  confine  his  expressions  of  contempt  for  the  papal 
power  to  words  alone ;  Leo  having,  in  executkm  of  the  bull,  appointed 
Luther's  book  to  be  burnt  at  Rome,  he,  by  way  of  retaliation,  assembled 
all  the  professors  and  students  in  the  university  of  Wittemberg,  and  with 
great  pomp,  in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  spectators,  cast  the  volumes 
of  the  canon  law,  together  with  the  bull  of  excommunication,  into  the 
flames ;  and  his  example  was  imitated  in  several  cities  of  Germany.  The 
manner  in  which  he  justified  this  action  was  still  more  offensive  than  the 
action  itself.  Having  collected  from  the  canon  law  some  of  the  most 
extravagant  propositions  with  regard  to  the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of 
the  papal  power,  as  well  as  the  subordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction,  to 
the  autnontjrof  theholy  see,  he  published  these  with  a  commcntaiy,  pointing 
out  the  impiety  of  such  tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subvert  all 
civil  government.} 

Sucn  was  the  progress  which  Luther  had  made,  and  such  the  state  of  hit 
party,  when  Charles  arrived  in  Germany.  No  secular  prince  had  hitherto 
embraced  Luther's  opinions ;  no  change  m  the  established  forms  of  worship 
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had  been  iatroduced,  and  no  encroachments  had  been  made  upon  the  pas* 
sessions  or  iurisdictton  of  the  cleiey ;  neither  party  had  yet  proceeded  to 
action:  and  the  controFersy,  thou^ conducted  with  great  heat  and  passion 
on  both  sides,  was  still  carried  on  with  its  prop^  weapons,  with  theses, 
disputations,  and  replies.  A  deep  impression,  however,  was  made  upod 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  their  reverence  for  ancient  institutions  and  ao&- 
trines  was  shaken ;  and  the  materials  were  already  scattered,  which  kindled 
into  the  combustion  that  soon  spread  over  all  Germany.  Students  crowded 
from  eveiy  province  of  the  empire  to  Wittemberg ;  and  under  Luther  him* 
self,  Melancthon,  Cariostadius,  and  other  masters  then  reckoned  eminent, 
imbibed  opinions,  which,  on  their  return,  they  propagated  among  their 
counttymeny  who  listened  to  them  with  that  fond  attention,  which  truth, 
when  accompanied  with  novelty,  naturally  commands.* 

During  the  course  of  these  transactions,  the  court  of  Rome,  though  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  its  ablest  ponti£&,  neither  formed  its  schemes  with 
that  profound  sagacity,  nor  executed  them  with  that  steady  perseverance, 
which  had  long  rendered  it  the  most  perfect  model  of  political  wisdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europe.  When  Luther  began  to  declaim  against  indulgences, 
two  different  methods  of  treating  him  lay  before  the  pope ;  by  adopting 
one  of  which,  the  attempt,  it  is  probable,  might  have  been  cnished,  and  by 
the  other,  it  mi^ht  have  been  rendered  innocent.  If  Luther's  hrst  departure 
from  the  doctnnes  of  the  church  had  instantly  drawn  upon  him  the  weight 
of  its  censures,  the  dread  of  these  might  have  restrained  the  elector  of 
Saxony  from  protecting  him,  might  have  deterred  the  people  from  listening 
to  his  discourses,  or  even  might  have  overawed  Luther  himself;  and  his 
name,  like  that  of  many  good  men  before  his  time,  would  now  have  been 
known  to  the  world  only  for  his  honest  but  ill-timed  effort  to  correct  the 
corruptions  of  the  Roraish  chuix^h.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  had 
early  testified  some  displeasure  with  the  vices  and  excesses  of  the  fnars 
who  had  been  employed  in  publishing  indulgences ;  if  he  bad  forbidden  the 
mentioning  of  controverted  points  in  discourses  addressed  to  the  people : 
i(  he  had  enjoined  the  disputants  on  both  sides  to  be  silent ;  if  he  had 
been  careful  not  to  risk  the  credit  of  the  church,  by  defining  articles  which 
had  hitherto  been  left  undetermined;  Luther  would,  probably, have  stopt 
short  at  his  first  discoveries ;  he  would  not  have  been  forced,  in  self-defence, 
to  venture  upon  new  ground,  and  the  whole  controversy  might  possibly 
have  died  away  insensibly;  or,  being  confined  entirely  to  the  schools, 
might  have  been  carried  on  with  as  little  detriment  to  tfcie  peace  and  unity 
of  the  Romish  church,  as  that  which  the  Franciscans  maintain  with  the 
Dominicans  concerning  the  immaculate  conception,  or  that  between  the 
Jansenists  and  Jesuits  concerning  the  operations  of  grace.  But  Leo,  by 
fluctuating  between  these  opposite  systems,  and  by  embracing  them  alter- 
nately, defeated  the  effects  ot  both.  By  an  improper  exertion  of  authority, 
Luther  was  exasperated,  but  not  restrained.  JBv  a  mistaken  exercise  of 
lenity,  time  was  ^iven  for  his  opinions  to  spread,  out  no  progress  was  made 
towards  reconciling  him  to  the  church;  and  even  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, which  at  another  juncture  might  have  been  decisive,  was 
delayed  so  long,  that  it  became  at  last  scarcely  an  object  of  terror. 

Such  ^  a  series  of  errors  in  the  measures  ot  a  court  seldom  chargeable 
vrith  mistaking  its  own  true  interest,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  the  wis* 
dom  whjch  appealed  in  Luther's  conduct.  Though  a  perfect  straiigcr  to 
the  maxio)s  of  wortlly  wisdom,  and  incapable,  from  the  impetuosity  of  his 
temper,  of  observing  them,  he  was  led  naturally,  hj  the  method  in  which 
he  made  his  discoveries,  to  cany  on  his  operations  m  a  manner  which  con- 
tributed more  to  their  success,  than  if  eveiy  step  he  took  had  been  pre- 
scribed by  the  most  artful  policy.    At  the  time  when  he  set  hioc^lf  to 
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•ppose  Tetzel,  he  was  far  fiom  intend  ine  that  refonnatkn  which  he  after- 
wards effected ;  and  wouJd  hare  trembled  with  honor  at  the  Noughts  of 
what  at  last  he  ^^loned  in  accomplishing.  The  knowledge  of  truth  was 
not  poured  into  his  mind  all  at  once,  hj  suay  special  revelation ;  he  acquired 
it  by  industry  and  meditation,  and  his  progress,  of  consequence,  was  gra- 
dual. The  doctrines  of  popeiy  are  so  closely  connected,  that  the  exposing 
of  one  error  conducted  mm  naturally  to  the  detection  of  others ;  and  ail 
the  parts  of  that  artificial  fabric  were  so  united  together,  that  the  pulling 
down  of  one  loosened  the  foundation  of  the  rest,  and  rendered  it  more  easy 
to  overturn  them.  In  confiitii^  the  extravagant  tenets  concerning  indul- 
gences, he  was  obliged  to  inquire  into  the  true  cause  of  our  justification 
and  acceptance  with  God.  The  knowledge  of  that  discovered  to  him  by 
degrees  the  inutility  of  pilgrimages  and  penances ;  the  vanity  of  relying 
on  the  intercession  of  saints :  the  impiety  of  worshipping  them ;  the  abuses 
of  auricular  confession ;  and  the  imaginary  existence  of  puigatoiy.  The 
detection  of  so  many  errors  led  him  of  course  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  cleigy  who  taught  them ;  and  their  exorbitant  wealth,  the  severe 
injunction  of  celibacy,  together  with  the  intolerable  rigour  of  monastic 
vows,  appeared  to  him  the  great  sources  of  their  corruption.  From 
thence,  it  was  but  one  step  to  call  in  question  the  divine  original  of  the 
papal  power,  which  authorized  and  supported  such  a  system  of  errors. 
As  the  unavoidable  result  of  the  whole,  be  disclaimed  the  infallibility  of 
the  pope,  the  decisions  of  schodmen,  or  any  other  human  authority,  and 
appeafed  to  the  word  of  God  as  the  only  standard  of  theological  truth. 
To  this  gradual  progress  Luther  owed  his  success.  His  hearers  were  not 
shocked  at  first  by  any  proposition  too  repugnant  to  their  ancient  preju- 
dices, or  too  remote  nom  established  opinions.  They  were  conducted 
insensibly  from  one  doctrine  to  another.  Their  faith  and  conviction  were 
able  to  keep  pace  with  his  discoveries.  To  the  same  cause  was  owing 
the  inattention,  and  even  indifference,  with  which  Leo  viewed  Luther's 
first  proceedings.  A  direct  or  violent  attack  upon  the  authority  of  the 
church  would  at  once  have  drawn  upon  Luther  the  whole  weight  of  its  ven- 
geance ;  but  as  this  was  far  from  his  thoughts,  as  he  continued  long  to  profess 
ffreat  respect  for  the  pope,  and  made  repeated  offers  of  submission  to  his 
decisions,  there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  apprehending  that  he  would 
prove  the  author  of  any  desperate  revolt ;  and  ne  was  su^red  to  proceed 
step  by  step,  in  undermimng  the  constitution  of  the  church,  until  the 
remedy  applied  at  last  came  too  late  to  produce  any  effect. 

But  whatever  advantages  Luther's  cause  derived,  either  from  the  mis- 
takes of  his  adversaries,  or  fix>m  his  own  good  conduct,  the  sudden  pro- 
gress and  firm  establishment  of  his  doctrines  roust  not  be  ascribed  to  these 
alone.  The  same  comiptions  in  the  church  of  Rome  which  he  condemned, 
had  been  attacked  long  before  his  time.  The  same  opinions  which  he 
now  prc»>agated,  had  been  publi^d  in  different  places,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  same  aieuments.  Waldus  in  the  twelfth  centuiy,  Wickliff 
m  the  fourteenth,  and  Huss  in  the  fifteenth,  had  inveighed  against  the  errors 
of  popei]^  with  great  boldness,  and  confuted  them  with  more  ingenuity 
and  leaining  than  could  have  been  expected  in  those  illiterate  ages  in  which 
they  flourished.  But  all  these  premature  attempts  towards  a  reformatioo 
proved  abortive.  Such  feeble  lights,  incapable  of  dispelling  the  darkness 
which  then  covered  the  church,  were  soon  extinguished :  tSd  though  the 
doctrines  of  these  pious  men  produced  some  effects,  ana  left  some  traces 
in  the  countries  where  they  taught,  they  were  neither  extensive  nor  con- 
siderable. Many  powerful  causes  contributed  to  facilitate  Luther's  pro- 
gress, which  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  operate  with  full  force  in  meir 
days ;  and  at  that  critical  and  mature  juncture  when  he  appeared,  circum- 
stances of  every  kind  concurred  in  rendering  each  step  that  he  took  sue- 
cesBfuL 
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The  loog  and  scandalous  schism  which  divided  the  chureh  dnxk^  tho 
latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  bc^nii^  of  the  fifteenth  oentoiiesy 
had  a  gieat  effect  in  diminishiqg  the  veneration  with  which  the  worid  had 
heen  accustomed  to  view  the  papal  dignity.  Two  or  three  cooteodii^ 
pontifls  roaming  about  Europe  at  a  time  ;  fawning  on  the  princes^  whom 
they  wanted  to  gain ;  extorting  hi^  sums  of  monej  fioin  the  countries 
whidi  acknowledged  their  authority:  excommunicating  their  rivals,  and 
cursing  those  who  adhered  to  them ;  discredited  their  pretexKsioos  to  in£d« 
libilitj,  and  exposed  both  their  persons  and  their  office  to  contempt.  The 
laity,  to  whom  all  parties  appealed,  came  to  learn  that  some  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  belonged  to  them,  and  acquired  the  exercise  of  it  so  far  as 
to  choose,  among  these  infallible  guides,  whom  they  would  please  to  fol* 
low.  The  proceedings  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basil  spread  this 
disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still  wider,  and  by  their  bold  exertion  of 
authority  in  deposing  and  electing  popes,  taught  the  worid  diat  there  was 
m  the  church  a  jurisdiction  superior  even  to  the  papal  power,  which  they 
had  loi^  believed  to  be  supreme.  *-  i-     r  ^ 

The  wound  given  on  that  occasion  to  the  papal  authcHity  was  scaroely 
healed  up,  when  the  pontificates  of  Alexander  V  I.  and  Julius  II.,  both  atJe 
princes,  but  detestable  ecclesiastics,  raised  new  scandal  in  Chrirtendom. 
Ihe  profligate  morals  of  the  former  in  private  life ;  the  fraud,  the  injus- 
tice, and  cnielty  of  his  public  administration,  place  him  on  a  level  with 
those  tyrants,  whose  deeds  are  the  greatest  reproach  to  human  nature. 
1  he  latter,  though  a  stranger  to  the  odious  passions  which  prompted  his 
predeceMor  to  commit  so  many  unnatural  crimes,  was  under tbedominioD 
ot  a  restless  and  ungovermble  ambition,  that  scorned  all  consideration  of 
gratitude,  of  decency,  or  of  justice,  when  they  obstructed  the  executioo 
•  f  i?u?**v"^-i  i*  "^^  ***!^'y  possible  to  be  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
infallible  knowledge  of  a  religion,  whose  chief  preccpte  are  purity  and 
humdity,  was  deposited  m  the  breasts  of  the  profligate  Alexan^r  ^  the 
overbearing  Julius.  The  opmion  of  those  who  exalted  the  authority  o™ 
council  above  t^t  of  the  pope,  spread  wonderf"uUy  under  their  ikxitifi- 

gaged  in  hostilities  with  those  active  pontiflfe,  permitted  and  even  encou- 
raged their  subjects  to  expose  their  vices  wit£  all  the  violence  of  invec- 
tive  and  aU  the  pehilance  of  ridicule,  men's  ears  being  accustomed  to 
these,  were  not  shocked  with  the  bold  or  ludicrous  dis^uraes  of  Lutfaa 
and  his  followers  concerning  the  papal  dignity 

Nor  were  such  excesses  confined  to  the  head  of  the  church  aiooe. 
Many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  secular  as  wcU  as  regular,  being  the  youimr 
sons  of  noble  famihe^  who  liad  assumed  the  ecclesia8tical^haiai5er%r 
no  other  reason  but  that  they  found  in  the  chm«h  stations  of  great  dign^ 
JSh  wJ!fi^'^'  r"^  accustomed  totally  to  neglect  the  duUeso?  their  3fic2^ 
S^al  h^^'^H?'^"''*'''?  '^/.^^'H*  '^^'^  '"  *^1  ^^  ^i<^  to  which  giS 
Zlt%A^n^^i^^''"^^^£l  ^^^'^  T*»««^  the  inferior  c^ 
S^l^«,S«li7  their  poverty  from  imitating  lie  expensive  luxury  5 
S^^IZ^wTL^U^^'^'^'^!.?"^  L«^  debSucheiy  rendered  the^  as 
^Scv  to  whicht  "^^"^  ^^^fr  ?>^  •evere'^and  unnatural  Uw 
tJ^Xl  \«^!^  both  were  equally  subject,  occasioned  such  inwi- 
lanties,  diat  m  ieveral  parts  of  Europe  the  concubinage  of  priesUiha 
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the  crimeB  it  wtt  inleiided  to  prevent  were  both  tmmeioiis  and  flagrant. 
Lang  before  the  sixteenth  oentniyy  many  authon  of  great  name  and  autho- 
rity give  soch  dnciiptioos  of  the  diasolute  morak  of  the  deigy,  as  seem 
aJmoft  incredible  in  tbtf  present  age.*  The  voiaptuoos  lives  of  ecclesi- 
astics occasioned  great  scandal,  not  only  because  their  mannen  were 
inconsistent  with  tMir  sacred  character ;  out  the  laity  beiQg  accustomed 
to  see  several  of  them  raised  from  the  lowest  stations  to  the  greatest  afliu- 
ence»  did  not  diow  the  same  indulgence  to  their  excesses,  as  to  tiKise  of 
persons  possessed  of  hereditary  wealth  or  grandeur;  and  viewing  their 
condition  with  more  envy,  they  censured  tlieir  crimes  with  greater  severity. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  acceptable  to  Luther's  nearen,  than  tne 
violeoce  with  which  he  exclaimed  aeainst  the  iounoralities  of  churchmen^ 
and  eveiy  person  in  his  audience  could,  from  his  own  observation,  confinn 
the  tnith  of  his  mvectives. 

The  scandal  of  these  crimes  was  greatly  increased  by  the  facility  with 
which  such  as  committed  them  obtained  pardon.  In  all  the  European 
kingdoms,  the  impotence  of  the  civil  magistrate,  under  forms  of  eovem- 
ment  extremely  ineguiar  and  turbulent,  made  it  necessaiy  to  relax  the 
rigour  of  Justice,  and  up(»  payment  of  a  certain  fine  or  composition 
prescribed  by  Jaw,  ju<^s  were  accustomed  to  remit  farther  punishment* 
even  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  The  court  of  Rome,  always  attentive 
to  the  means  of  ai^gmentii^  its  revenues,  imitated  this  practice,  and,  by 
a  preposteroos  accommodation  of  it  to  relmous  concerns,  granted  its 
paidons  to  such  transgressors  as  gave  a  sum  oimoney  in  order  to  purchase 
them.  As  the  idea  of  a  composition  for  crimes  was  then  famuiar,  thia 
strange  traffic  was  so  far  from  shockinp  mankind,  that  it  soon  became 
general ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  anv  imposition  in  carrying  it  on,  the 
officers  of  the  Roman  chanceiy  publiahcd  a  book,  containing  the  pre- 
cise sum  to  be  eiacted  for  the  paraon  of  eveiy  particular  sin.  A  deacon 
guilty  of  minder  was  absolved  for  twenty  crowns.  A  bishop  or  abbot 
might  assassinate  for  three  hundred  livres.  Any  ecclesiastic  might  violate 
his  vows  of  chastity,  even  with  the  most  am^vating  circumsteuces,  for 
the  third  part  of  that  sum.  Even  such  shocKuig  crimes,  as  occur  seldom 
in  human  fife,  and  perhaps  exist  only  in  the  impure  imagination  of  a  casuist, 
^  were  taxed  at  a  veiy  moderate  rate.  When  a  more  regular  and  perfect 
mode  of  dispensing  justice  came  to  be  introduced  into  civil  courts,  ibft 
practice  of  paying  a  composition  for  crimes  went  g^dually  into  disuse ; 
and  mankind  having  accjuired  more  accurate  notions  concerning  religion 
and  morality,  the  conditions  on  which  the  court  of  Rome  bestowed  iti 
pardons  appeared  impious,  and  were  considered  as  one  great  source  df 
ecclesiastical  coiTuptioo.t 
This  degeneracy  of  manners  among  the  clergy  might  have  been  tolerated, 
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Tbe  eutiioii  I  bave  quoted  emuneraie  tbe  vicee  of  tbe  eleigy.  When  ttaey  TeDtored  upon  edkioi 
■mlfttly  cvkninel,  we  nwy  conclttde  tbat  tbej  would  be  leu  ecnipuknie  witb  reepect  to  tbe  deeo> 
raai  of  betaavkHir.  Aeoorttngljr  tbeir  neglect  of  tbe  deoent  conduct  eaitable  to  Uielr  profeirion, 
■eeme  to  bsTedTen  great  offence.  In  order  to  Uiuetrato  ttale,  I  ihall  transcribe  one  paBMge,  became 
It  li  taken  not  from  any  anthor  wboee  profeaed  puipoee  It  waa  to  deeerlbe  tbe  tannroper  conduct  of 
tarn  etasy;  and  wbo,  flrani  pra|adlee  or  artlfloe,  may  be  luppoeed  to  tmrnm*  the cbarge  againat 
tbeoft.  The  emperor  Cbarlea  IV.  In  a  letter  to  the  arcbblabop  of  Mentz,  A.  D.  1359.  exfaorting  bin 
to refcnnlbe diMxdenof  tbecierar,  thus  ezpreaees bimaelf,  "De Chriitl  patrimonio,  bidoe»  Mail- 
India  ettoneamenuezeieent:  babkummilitaiemcomprcteitiBanieleetaifBnteiegeitanttCtcal- 
•eoamittiarea ;  eonam  etbaibam  nntriunt,  etnibU  quod  ad  vitam  et  ordlnem  eoderiaMkum  ^eo- 
tat,  oaiendniiu  MUitariboa  ae  duntaxat  et  aecularlbua  aetflnia,  ytu  et  morlboa,  bi  turn  aalutla  dit- 
peBdium,et  generate  popuHaeandahuiitanmlecent."  Codex  IMploBalkaa  Aneedotonan,  per  Vai. 
Ferd.  Gudennm,  4to.  yoL  Ui.  p.  438. 
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Mffaapsy  witti  muer  indialgneDoe,  if  tiieir  exoibitant  ridies  and  pofwcr 
bad  not  eoaUea  tbem*  at  the  same  time,  to  encioach  on  the  rights  oferei^ 
other  order  of  men.  It  is  the  genius  of  superstitiony  fond  of  whatever  is 
pompous  or  grand,  to  set  no  boiuids  to  its  liberalitj  towards  jpersooB  whom 
It  esteems  sacred,  and  to  think  its  expressions  of  regard  defective,  unless 
it  hath  raised  them  to  the  height  of  wealth  and  autmnity.  Hence  flowed 
the  eztensiye  revenues  and  jurisdiction  possessed  by  the  church  in  every 
countiy  of  Europe,  and  which  were  become  intolerable  to  the  laity,  from 
whose  undiscemm^  bounty  they  were  at  first  derived. 

The  burden,  however,  of  ecclesiastical  oppression  had  fallen  with  such 
peculiar  weight  on  the  Germans,  as  rendered  them,  though  naturally 
exempt  finom  levity,  and  tenacious  of  their  ancient  customs,  more  inclina- 
ble than  any  people  in  Europe  to  listen  to  those  who  called  on  them  to 
assert  their  liberty.  During  the  lon^  contests  between  the  popes  and 
emperors  concerning  the  right  of  investiture,  and  the  wars  which  tne»e  occa- 
sioned, most  of  the  considerable  German  ecclesiastics  joined  the  papal  faction: 
and  while  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  head  of  the  empire,  they  seized 
tiie  Imperial  domains  and  revenues,  and  usurped  the  Imperial  jurisdiction 
within  their  own  diocesses.  Upon  the  re-establishment  of  tranquilli^, 
they  still  retained  these  usurpations,  as  if  by  the  length  of  an  unjust 
possession  they  had  acquired  a  legal  right  to  them.  The  emperors,  too 
feeble  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  were  obliged  to  grant  the  clergy 
fiefs  of  those  ample  territories,  and  they  eqjoyed  all  the  immunities  as 
well  as  honours  which  belonged  to  feudal  barons.  By  means  of  these, 
many  bishops  and  abbots  in  Germany  were  not  only  ecclesiastics,  but 
princes,  and  their  character  and  manners  partodt  more  of  the  license  too 
frequent  among  the  latter,  than  of  the  sanctity  which  became  the  fcmner.* 

The  unsettled  state  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  fi^quent  wars 
to  which  that  countiy  was  exposed,  contributed  in  another  manner  towards 
aggrandizing  ecclesiastics.  The  only  property,  during  those  times  of 
anarchy,  which  enjoyed  security  from  the  oppression  of  the  great,  or  the 
ravages  of  war,  was  that  which  Belonged  to  the  church.  This  was  owing, 
not  Snly  to  the  great  reverence  for  the  sacred  character  prevalent  in  those 
ages,  but  to  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  sentence  of  excommttnication» 
wnidi  the  deny  were  ready  to  pronounce  against  all  who  invaded  their 
possessions.  Many  observing  this,  made  a  sunender  of  their  lands  to 
ecclesiastics,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  in  fee  of  the  church,  obtained 
as  its  vassals  a  degree  of  safety,  which  without  this  device  they  were 
unable  to  procure.  By  such  an  increase  of  the  number  of  their  vassals, 
the  power  of  ecclesiastics  received  a  real  and  pennanent  augmentation ; 
and  as  lands,  held  in  fee  by  the  limited  tenures  common  in  those  ages, 
often  returned  to  the  persons  on  whcnn  the  fief  depended,  considerable 
additions  were  made  in  this  waf  to  the  property  of  the  cleigy.t 

The  solicitude  of  the  cleigy  in  providing  for  the  safety  of  their  own 
persons,  was  still  greater  than  that  which  they  displayed  in  securing 
their  possessions  ;  and  their  efforts  to  attain  it  were  still  more  successfiu. 
As  they  were  consecrated  to  the  priesUy  office  with  much  outward 
solemnity ;  were  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by  a  peculiai 
garb  and  manner  of  life  ;  and  arrogated  to  their  order  many  privileges 
which  do  not  belong  to  other  Christians,  they  naturally  became  the  objects 
of  excessive  veneration.  As  a  superstitious  spirit  spread,  they  were 
regarded,  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  to  the  profane  laity,  whom  it 
would  be  impious  to  try  by  the  same  laws,  or  to  subject  to  the  same 
pum'shments*  This  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  granted  at  fiist  to 
ecclesiastics  as  a  mark  ol  respect,  they  soon  claimed  as  a  point  of  right, 
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This  T&Iuable  immunity  of  the  priesthood  is  assertedy  not  only  in  the 
decrees  of  popes  and  councils,  but  was  coofiimed  in  the  most  ample  fonn 
by  many  ot  the  greatest  emperors.*  As  long  as  the  clerical  cnaiacter 
remained,  the  person  of  an  ecclesiastic  was  in  some  degree  sacred ;  and 
unless  he  were  degraded  from  his  office,  the  unhaUowed  hand  of  the  civil 
judse  durst  not  touch  him.  But  as  the  power  of  degradation  was  lodged 
m  9ie  spiritual  courts,  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  obtaining  such  a  9eth 
tence,  too  often  secured  absolute  impunity  to  ofienders.  A^ny  assumed 
the  clerical  character  for  no  other  reason,  than  that  it  might  screen  them 
from  the  punishment  which  their  actions  deserved.t  The  German  nobles 
complained  loudly,  that  these  anointed  malefactors,  as  they  called  them«{ 
seldom  suffered  capitally,  even  for  the  most  atrocious  crimes  ;  and  their  /' 
independence  cSthe  civil  magistrate  is  often  mentioned  in  the  remonstrances  T 
of  the  diets,  as^  privilege  equally  pernicious  to  society,  and  to  the  monis 
of  the  cleiCT. 

While  £e  clergy  asserted  the  privileges  of  their  ovni  order  with  so 
much  zeal,  they  made  continual  encioacnments  upon  those  of  the  lai^. 
All  causes  relative  to  matrimony,  to  testaments,  to  usury,  to  Intimacy  of 
birth,  as  well  as  those  which  concerned  ecclesiastical  revenues,  were 
thought  to  be  so  connected  with  religion,  that  they  could  be  tried  onlv  in 
the  spiritual  courts.  Not  satisfied  with  this  ample  Jurisdiction,  which 
extended  to  one  half  of  the  subjects  that  eive  rise  to  litigation  among  men, 
the  clergy,  with  wonderful  industry,  and  oy  a  thousand  inventions,  endea« 
voured  to  draw  all  other  causes  into  their  own  court8.§  As  they  had 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  learning^  known  in  the  dark  ages,  the  spiritual 
ju%es-were  commonly  so  far  superior  in  knowledge  and  abUities  to  those 
employed  in  the  secular  courts,  that  the  people  at  Sat  favoured  any  stretch 
that  was  made  to  brii^  their  affairs  uncier  tne  cognizance  of  a  judicAure, 
on  the  decisions  of  which  they  could  rely  with  more  perfect  coiDdQdence 
than  on  those  of  the  civil  courts.  Thus  the  interest  of  the  church,  and 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  concurring  to  elude  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lay-magistrate,  soon  reduced  it  almost  to  nothing.il  by  means  of  this^ 
vast  power  accnied  to  ecclesiastics,  and  no  inconsiderable  addition  was 
made  to  their  revenue  by  the  sums  paid  in  those  ages  to  the  persons  who 
administered  justice. 

The  penalty  by  which  the  spiritual  courts  enforced  their  sentences, 
added  great  weight  and  terror  to  their  iurisdicticHi.  The  censure  of 
excommunication  was  instituted  originally  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the 
church ;  that  obstinate  offenders,  wnose  impious  tenets  or  profane  lives 
were  a  reproach  to  Christianity,  might  be  cut  off  from  the  society  of  die 
faithful ;  tnis  ecclesiastics  did  not  scruple  to  convert  into  an  engine  for 
promoting  their  own  power,  and  they  inflicted  it  on  the  most  mvoloos 
occasions.  Whoever  despised  any  of  their  decisions,  even  concerning 
civil  matters,  immediately  incurred  this  dreadiiil  censure,  which  not  only 
excluded  them  from  all  the  privileges  of  a  Christian,  but  deprived  them  of 
their  rights  as  men  and  citizens,^  and  the  dread  of  this  rendered  even 
the  most  fierce  and  turbulent  spirits  obsequious  to  the  authority  of  the 
church. 

Nor  did  the  clergy  neglect  the  proper  methods  of  preserving  the  wealth 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  with  such  industiy  and  address. 
The  possessions  of  the  church.  Being  consecrated  to  God,  were  declared 
to  be  unalienable ;  so  that  the  funds  of  a  society,  which  was  daily  gaining, 
and  could  never  lose,  grew  to  be  immense.  In  Germany  it  was  computM 
that  the  ecclesiastics  nad  eot  into  their  hands  more  than  one  half  of  the 
national  property.**    In  oUier  countries,  the  proportion  varied ;  but  the 
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diare  bdoDging  to  tbe  dnuch  was  every  where  prodigious.  These  vast 
possessioDB  wen  not  subject  to  the  buraeos  imposed  on  the  lands  of  the 
hity.  The  Gennan  cleigy  were  exempted  b^  law  from  all  taxes,*  and 
i£f  on  any  extraordinur  emeigence,  ecclesiastics  were  pleased  to  grant 
some  aia  towards  supplying  tl^  public  exigencies,  this  was  coi»iderra  as 
a  free  gift  flowing  from  their  own  generosity,  which  the  ciril  nuigistrate  had 
no  title  to  demand,  far  less  to  exact.  In  conseauenoe  of  this  sfctai^  sole- 
cism in  goTeniment,  the  ]aity  in  Germany  haa  the  mortification  to  find 
themselves  k>ad»l  with  excessive  impositions,  because  such  as  possessed 
the  greatest  property  were  freed  from  any  obligation  to  support  or  to 
defend  the  state. 

Grievous,  however,  as  the  exwhitant  wealth  and  numerous  privileges  of 
the  clerical  order  were  to  the  other  members  of  the  Gennanic  bo(hr,  they 
w«)uld  have  reckoned  it  some  mitigation  of  the  evil,  if  these  had  been 
possessed  only  by  ecclesiastics  residing  among  themselves,  who  would 
nave  been  less  apt  to  make  an  impn^r  use  of  their  riches,  or  to  exercise 
tibeir  r^ts  with  unbecoming  rigour.  But  the  bishops  of  Rome  havine 
early  put  in  a  daim^  the  behest  that  ever  human  ambition  suggested,  S 
beiw  supreme  and  mfallible  heads  of  the  Christian  church,  they,  by  their 
protound  policy  and  unwearied  perseverance,  by  their  address  m  availing 
themselves  of  eveiy  circumstance  which  occurired,  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  superstition  of  some  princes,  of  the  necessi^  of  others,  and  of  the 
creduli^  of  the  people,  at  length  established  their  pretensions,  in  opposi- 
tion botn  to  the  mterest  and  common  sense  of  mankind.  Germany  was 
the  countiy  which  these  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  governed  with  most 
absolute  authority.  They  excommunicated  and  depwed  some  of  its  most 
illustrious  empenws,  and  excited  their  subjects,  their  ministers,  and  even 
their  children,  to  take  arms  against  them.  Amidst  these  contests,  the  popes 
continually  extended  their  own  immunities,  spoiling  the  secular  princes 
gradually  of  their  most  valuable  prerogatives,  and  the  German  church  felt 
all  the  ngour  of  that  oppression  wfaid  flows  fiom  subjection  to  foreign 
dominion,  and  foreign  exactions. 

The  ri^t  of  conferring  benefices,  which  the  popes  usurped  during  that 
period  of  confusion,  was  an  acouisition  of  great  importance,  and  exalted 
the  ecclesiastical  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the  temporal.  The  emperors 
and  other  princes  of  Germany  had  lone  been  in  possession  of  this  right, 
which  served  to  increase  both  their  authority  and  their  revenue.  But  by 
wresting  it  out  of  their  hands,  the  popes  were  enabled  to  fill  the  empire 
with  their  own  creatures ;  they  accustomed  a  great  body  of  eveiy  prince's 
suljects  to  depend  not  upon  him,  but  upon  the  Roman  see ;  they  bestowed 
upon  strangers  the  richest  benefices  in  every  countiy ;  and  drained  their 
wealth  to  supply  the  luxuiv  of  a  foreign  court.  Even  the  patience  of  the 
most  superstitious  sees  could  no  longer  bear  such  oppressibn ;  and  so  loud 
and  frequent  were  the  complaints  and  murmurs  of  the  Germans,  that  the 
popes,  afraid  of  irritating  them  too  &r,  consented,  contrary  to  their  usual 
practice,  to  abate  somewhat  of  their  pretensions,  and  to  rest  satisfied  with 
me  right  of  nomination  to  such  benefices  as  happened  to  fall  vacant  during 
six  months  in  the  year,  leaving  the  disposal  of  tne  remainder  to  the  princes 
and  other  legal  patrons.t 

But  the  court  of  Rome  easily  found  expedients  for  eluding  an  agree- 
ment which  put  such  restraints  on  its  power.  The  practice  of  rcservii^ 
certain  benefices  in  every  countiy  to  the  pope's  immediate  nomination, 
which  had  been  long  known,  and  often  complafaied  of,  was  extended  far 
beyond  its  ancient  bounds.  All  the  benefices  possessed  by  cardinals,  or 
any  of  the  numerous  officeis  in  the  Roman  court ;  those  held  by  penons 
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-who  hai^Moed  to  die  at  Romei  or  within  forty  loiles  of  that  city^  on  their 
journey  to  or  from  it ;  such  as  became  vacant  by  translation,  with  many 
others*  were  included  in  the  number  of  reterved  benefices ;  Julius  II.  and 
Leo  X.  stretching  the  matter  to  the  utmost,  oAen  collated  to  benefices 
where  the  right  of  reservation  had  not  been  declared,  on  pretence  of 
having  mentally  reserved  this  privil^^  to  themselves.  Tne  right  of 
reservation,  however,  even  with  this  extension,  had  certain  limits,  as  it 
could  be  exercised  only  where  the  benefice  was  actually  vacant,  and  there- 
fore in  order  to  render  the  exertion  of  papal  power  unbounded,  expwtativt 
graee$y  or  mandates  nominating  a  person  to  succeed  to  a  benefice  upon  the 
first  vacancy  that  should  happen,  were  brcwght  into  use.  By  means  of 
these,  Germany  was  filled  wim  peisons  who  were  servilely  dependent  on 
the  court  of  Rome,  from  which  they  had  received  such  reversionary 
grants :  princes  were  defirauded,  in  a  great  degree,  of  their  prerogatives; 
the  nents  of  lay-patrons  were  pre<occupied,  and  rendered  aunoBt  entirely 
vain.* 

The  manner  in  which  these  extraordinary  powers  were  exercised^ 
rendered  them  still  more  odious  and  intolerable.  The  avarice  and  extor- 
tion of  the  oourt  of  Rome  were  become  excessive' almost  to  a  proverb. 
The  practice  of  selling  benefices  was  so  notorious,  that  no  pains  were 
taken  to  conceal,  or  to  dis^ise  it.  Companies  of  merchants  openly 
purchased  the  benefices  of  different  districts  m  Germany  iroin  the  pope's 
ministers,  and  retailed  them  at  an  advanced  price.f  Pious  men  beheld 
with  deep  regret  these  simoniacal  transactions,  so  unworthy  the  ministers 
of  a  Chnstian  church ;  while  politicians  complained  of  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  exportation  of  so  much  wealth  in  that  irreligious  traffic. 

The  sums,  indeed,  which  the  court  of  Rome  drew,  by  its  stated  and 
legal  impositions,  from  all  the  countries  acknowledging  its  authority,  were 
so  consiaerable,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  princes,  as  well  as  their  subjects, 
murmured  at  the  smallest  addition  made  to  them  by  unnecessary  or  illicit 
means.  Every  ecclesiastical  person,  upon  his  admission  to  his  benefice, 
paid  annaUf  or  one  year's  produce  of  his  living,  to  the  pope  ;  and  as  that 
tax  was  exacted  with  great  rieour,  its  amount  was  very  great.  To  this 
must  be  added,  the  frequent  demands  made  by  the  popes  of  free  gifts 
from  the  clervy,  together  with  the  extraordinaiy  levies  of  tenths  upon 
ecclesiastical  benences,  on  pretence  of  expeditions  against  the  Turiu, 
seldom  intended,  or  carried  into  execution  ;  aiul  from  the  whole,  the  vast 
proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  church,  wfajdi  flowed  continually  to 
Rome,  may  be  estimated. 

Such  were  the  dissolute  manners,  the  exorbitant  wealth,  the  enormous 
power  and  privileges  of  the  clergy,  before  the  Reformation :  such  the 
oppressive  rigour  of  that  dominion  whidi  the  popes  had  established  over 
the  Christian  worid ;  and  such  the  sentiments  concerning  them  that  pre- 
vailed in  Germany  at  the  bc^nning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Nor  has 
this  sketch  been  copied  from  the  controversial  writers  of  that  age,  who, 
in  the  heat  of  deputation,  may  be  suspected  of  having  exaggerated  the 
errors,  or  of  having  misrepresented  the  conduct  of  that  church  which  they 
laboured  to  overturn :  it  is  formed  upon  more  authentic  evidence,  upon 
the  memorials  and  remonstrances  of  the  Imperial  diets,  coolly  enumerating 
the  grievances  under  which  the  empire  groaned,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
redress  of  them.  Dissatisfaction  must  have  arisen  to  a  great  height  among 
the  people,  when  these  grave  assemblies  expressed  themselves  with  that 
degree  of  acrimony  whidi  abounds  in  their  remonstrances :  and  if  they 
demanded  the  abolition  of  those  enormities  with  so  much  vehemence,  the 

•  Caotain  Gravam.  cecL  21.    Faoric.  Ccr.  exprt.  &c.  334.    Gold.  Com,  Jafm.  I.  SSI*  404, 400;. 
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people*  w«  may  be  aasured,  uttexed  their  sentimeiili  and  desires  in  bolder 
and  more  virulent  language. 

To  men  thus  prepared  for  shaking  off  the  yoke,  Luther  addressed  him^ 
self  with  certainty  of  success.  As  they  had  long  felt  its  weight,  and  had 
borne  it  with  impatience,  they  listened  with  joy  to  the  first  offer  of  pro- 
curing[  them  deliverance.  Hence  proceeded  the  fond  and  eager  reception 
that  his  doctrines  met  with,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread  over 
ail  the  provinces  of  Gennany.  Even  the  impetuosity  and  fierceness  of 
Luther's  spirit,  his  confidence  in  asserting  his  own  opinions,  and  the  arro- 
gance as  well  as  contempt  wherewith  he  treated  all  who  di&red  fiom 
him,  which  in  a^  of  neater  moderation  and  refinement,  have  been 
reckoned  defects  m  the  character  of  that  refoimer,  did  not  appear  exces- 
sive to  his  contemporaries  whose  minds  were  strongly  agitated  by  those 
interesting  controversies  winch  he  carried  on,  and  who  had  themselves 
endured  me  rigour  ef  papal  tyranny,  and  seen  the  comiptions  in  the  church 
against  which  ne  exclaimed. 

Nor  were  they  offended  at  that  gross  scurrility  with  whidi  his  polemical 
vmXttifs  are  filled,  or  at  the  low  buffooneiy  which  he  sometimes  mtroduces 
into  his  gravest  discourses.  No  dispute  was  managed  in  those  rude  times 
without  a  laige  portion  of  the  former ;  and  the  latter  was  common,  even 
on  the  most  solemn  occasion,  and  in  treating  the  most  sacred  subjects. 
So  far  were  either  of  these  from  doing  hurt  to  his  cause,  that  invective  and 
ridicule  had  some  effect,  as  well  as  more  laudable  aiguments,  in  exposing 
the  errors  of  popeiy,  and  in  determining  mankind  to  abandon  them. 

Besides  all  these  causes  ci  Luther^s  rapid  progress,  arising  fixHn  the 
nature  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  juncture  at  which  he  undertook  it,  he 
reaped  advantage  from  some  foreign  and  adventitious  circumstances,  the 
beneficial  influence  of  which  none  of  his  forerunners  in  the  same  course 
had  enjoyed.  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing,  about  half  a  centurv  be  rare  his  time.  By  this  fortunate  discovery, 
the  facility  of  acquiring  and  of  propagating  knowledge  was  wonderfully 
increased,  and  Luther's  oooks,  which  must  otherwise  have  made  their  way 
slowly  and  with  uncertainty  into  distant  countries,  spread  at  once  all  over 
Eumpe.  Nor  were  they  read  only  by  the  rich  and  tne  learned,  who  alone 
had  access  to  books  before  that  invention ;  they  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who,  upon  this  appeal  to  them  as  Judges,  ventured  to  examine  and 
to  reject  many  doctrines  which  they  had  formerly  been  required  to  believe, 
without  being  taught  to  understand  them. 

The  revival  of  learning  at  the  same  period  was  a  circumstance  extremely 
friendly  to  the  Reformation.  The  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
authors,  by  enlightening  the  human  mind  with  liberal  and  sound  know- 
led^,  roused  it  from  that  profound  lethargy  in  which  it  bad  been  sunk 
during  several  centuries.  Mankind  seem,  at  that  period,  to  have  recovered 
the  powers  of  inquiring  and  of  thinking  for  themselves,  faculties  of  which 
they  had  long  lost  the  use ;  and  fond  of  the  acquisition,  they  exercised 
them  with  great  boldness  upon  all  subjects.  They  were  not  now  afiraid 
of  entering  an  uncommon  path,  or  of  embracing  a  new  opiiuon.  Novelty 
appears  rather  to  have  been  a  recommendation  of  a  doctrine ;  and  instead 
of  oein^  startled  when  the  daring  hand  of  Luther  drew  aside  or  tore  the 
veil  which  covered  established  errors,  the  genius  of  the  age  applauded 
and  aided  the  attempt.  Luther^  though  a  stranger  to  elegance  in  taste  or 
composition^  zealously  promoted  the  cultivation  of  ancient  literature  ;  and 
sensible  of  its  being  necessar]^  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  scriptures, 
he  himself  had  acouired  considerable  knowledge  both  m  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  tonnes.  Melanctbon,  and  some  other  of  his  disciples,  were  emi- 
nent proficients  in  the  polite  arts ;  and  as  the  same  ignorant  monks  who 
opposed  the  introduction  o{  learning  into  Germany,  set  themselves  vrith 
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^aal  fierceness  against  Luther's  opiBioiiSy  and  declared  the  good  reception 
__  the  latter  to  be  the  effect  of  the  progress  which  the  (bnner  had  made^ 
Ihe  cause  of  leamhi^  and  of  the  Kefomatioo  came  to  be  consideied  a» 
dosely  connected  with  each  other,  and,  in  every  countiy,  had  the  same 
i^ndls  and  the  same  enemies.  This  enabled  the  reformers  to  carry  on 
the  contest  at  first  with  great  superiority.  Erudition,  industry,  accuracy 
of  sentiment,  purity  of  composition,  even  wit  and  railleiy,  were  almost 
wholly  on  their  side,  and  triumphed  with  ease  over  illiterate  modks,  whose 
rode  arguments,  expressed  in  a  perplexed  |ind  barbarous  style,  were  found 
insufficient  for  the  defence  of  a  system,  the  errors  of  which,  all  the  art 
and  ingenuity  of  its  later  and  more  learned  advocates  have  not  been  able 
to  paluate. 

That  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  the  revival  of  leaning  ezdted  in 
Europe,  was  so  favourable  to  the  Reformation,  that  Luther  was  aided  in 
bis  progress,  and  mankind  were  prepared  to  embrace  his  doctrines,  by 
perBons  who  did  not  wish  success  to  his  undertaking.  The  grater  part  of 
the  ineenious  men  who  applied  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature  towards 
die  close  of  the  fiAeenth  centuir,  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth, 
though  they  had  no  intention,  ana  perhaps  no  wish,  to  overturn  the  esta- 
blished sy^m  of  religion,  had  discovered  the  absurdity  of  many  tenets 
and  practices  authori2ed  by  the  church,  and  perceived  the  fiitility  of  those 
aiguments  by  which  illiterate  monks  endeavoured  to  defend  them.  Their 
contempt  of  these  advocates  for  the  received  errors,  led  them  frequently 
to  expose  the  opini(His  which  they  supported,  and  to  ridicule  their  ienorance 
with  great  fieedom  and  severity,  hv  this,  men  were  preparea  for  the 
more  serious  attacks  made  upon  them  by  Luther,  and  their  reverence  both 
for  the  doctrines  and  persons  against  whom  he  inveighed  was  considerably 
abated.  This  was  particulany  the  case  in  Germanjr.  When  the  first 
attempts  were  made  to  revive  a  taste  for  ancient  learmng  in  that  country, 
the  ecclesiastics  there,  who  were  stHl  more  ignorant  than  their  breAren  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  set  themselves  to  oppose  its  progress  with  more 
active  zeal ;  and  the  patrons  of  the  new  studies,  in  return,  attacked  them 
with  greater  violence.  In  the  writings  of  ReucfaJin,  Hutten,  and  the  other 
leviveis  of  learning  in  Germany,  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  censured  with  an  acrimony  of  style  little  inferior  to  that  of  Luther 
bimself.* 

From  the  same  cause  proceeded  the  frequent  strictures  of  Erasmus  upon 
the  errors  of  the  church,  as  well  as  upon  the  ignorance  and  vices  of  the 
clei^.  His  reputation  and  authority  were  so  high  in  Europe,  at  the  be- 
^imrnig  of  the  sixteenth  centunr,  and  his  works  were  read  with  such 
univenal  admiration,  that  the  effect  of  these  deserves  to  he  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  circumstances  which  contributed  considerably  towards  Luthei^s 
success.  Erasmus,  having  been  destined  for  the  church,  and  trained  up  in 
the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  literature,  applied  himself  more  to  theolo- 
gical inquiries  than  an^  of  the  revivers  of  learning  in  that  age.  His  acute 
nidsment  and  extensive  erudition  enabled  him  to  discover  many  errors, 
Doth  in  the  doctrine  and  worship  of  the  Romish  church.  Some  of  these 
he  confuted  with  great  solidity  of  reasoning  and  force  of  eloquence.  Others 
be  treated  as  objects  of  ridicule,  and  turned  against  them  that  irresistible 
torrent  of  popular  and  satirical  wit,  of  which  he  had  the  command. 
There  was  hardly  any  opinion  or  practice  of  the  Romish  church,  which 
Luther  endeavoured  to  reform,  but  what  had  been  previously  animadverted 
upon  by  Erasmus,  and  had  afforded  him  subject  either  of  censure  or  of 
laiUeiy.  Accordingly,  when  Luther  first  began  his  attack  upon  the  churehf 
Erasmus  seemed  to  applaud  his  conduct ;  he  courted  the  friendship  of 
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several  of  his  disciples  and  patrons,  and  condemned  the  behaviour  and 
^irit  of  his  advenaries.*  He  coBciined  aomfy  with  him  in  inveigliiDK 
agabst  the  school  divinesy  as  the  teachers  ot  a  system  equally  oned^inif 
and  obscure.  He  joined  him  in  endeavouriQg^  to  turn  the  attention  of  men 
to  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  as  the  only  standard  of  relirious  tnitb.t 

Various  circumstanoes,  however,  prevented  Erasmus  from  lioldiDg  the 
same  course  with  Luther.  The  nattual  timidity  of  his  temper ;  his  want 
of  that  stren^  of  mind  which  alone  can  prompt  a  man  to  assume  the 
character  ot  a  reformer ;}  his  eicessive  deference  for  persons  in  high 
station ;  his  dread  of  losing  the  pensions  and  other  emolumenti,  which  their 
liberality  had  conferred  upon  him ;  his  extreme  love  of  peace,  and  hopes 
of  reforming  abuses  gradually,  and  by  gentle  methods,  all  concurrea  in 
determiniog  him  not  ^y  to  repress  add  to  moderate  the  zeal  with  which 
he  bad  once  been  animated  against  tibe  errors  of  the  church^  but  to 
assume  the  character  of  a  mediator  between  Luther  and  his  <^ponenls. 
But  thoiigh  Erasmus  soon  began  to  censure  Luther  as  too  daring  and  im- 
petuous, and  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  write  s^ainst  hiin,  he  musty 
neveitheless,  be  considerea  as  his  forerunner  and  auxiliary  in  this  wsa  upoa 
the  church.  He  first  scattered  the  seeds,  which  Luther  cherished  and 
brought  to  maturity.  His  railleiy  and  oblique  censures  prepared  the  way 
for  Luther's  invectives  and  more  direct  attacks.  In  this  light  Erasmus 
appeared  to  the  zealous  defenders  of  the  Romish  church  in  his  own  times.| 
In  this  lieht  be  must  be  considered  by  eveiy  person  conversant  in  the  his- 
tonr  of  that  period. 

in  this  long  enumeration  of  the  circumstances  which  combined  in 
favouring  the  progress  of  Luther's  opinions,  or  in  weakening  the  resistance 
of  his  adversaries,  I  have  avoided  entering  into  ainr  discussion  of  the  theo- 
logical doctrines  of  poperr,  and  have  not  attempted  to  show  how  repivnant 
they  are  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  bow  destitute  of  an^  foun&tion 
in  reason,  in  the  word  of  God,  or  in  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
leaving  those  topics  entirely  to  ecclesiastical  historians,  to  whose  province 
they  peculiarly  belong.  But  when  we  add  the  e£fect  of  these  religious 
considerations  to  the  influence  of  political  causes,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
united  operation  of  both  on  the  human  mind  must  have  been  sudden  and 
irresistible.  Though,  to  Luther's  contemporaries,  who  were  too  near 
perhaps  to  the  scene,  or  too  deeply  interested  in  it,  to  trace  the  cause  with 
accuracy,  or  to  examine  them  with  coolness,  the  rapidity  with  which  \ds 
opinions  spread  appeared  to  be  so  unaccountable,  that  some  of  them  im- 
puted it  to  a  certain  uncommon  and  malignant  position  of  the  stars,  which 
scattered  the  spirit  of  giddiness  and  innovation  over  the  world,ir  it  ]» 
evident,  that  the  success  of  the  Reformation  was  the  natural  effect  of 
powerfol  causes  prepared  by  peculiar  providence,  and  happily  conspiring 
to  that  end.  This  attempt  to  investigate  these  causes,  and  to  throw  l^C 
on  an  event  so  sing^ular  and  important,  will  not,  peihaps,  be  deemed  an 
unnecessaiy  d^ression.— I  return  from  it  to  the  course  of  the  history. 

The  diet  at  Worms  conducted  its  deliberations  with  that  slow  fonnality 
peculiar  to  such  assemblies.  Much  time  was  spent  in  establishing  some 
regulations  with  regard  to  .the  internal  police  of  die  empire.  The  juris- 
diction of  the  Imperial  chamber  was  confirmed,  and  the  fonns  of  its 
proceeding  rendered  more  fixed  and  regular.    A  council  of  regency  was 

*SednBd.Ub.l.p.40.9&         t  Vonder  Hardt,  Htalor.  LItenr.    Refann.  pin  i.    Oodes.  Hi«. 
Evang.  Renov.  i.  147. 
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many  a  wholeMime  doctrine,  and  many  a  good  coonaei.  Iwiib  be  had  not  defeated  Uie  dfeet  of 
Uiem  by  Intolerable  flHitta.  Bat  if  he  had  written  every  thing  in  the  moat  oncxcepttonaMe  manner, 
I  had  no  lnclinatl<m  to  die  ibr  the  fake  of  trnth.  £very  man  hath  not  the  courage  nqoialle  to  malm 
a  martvr ;  and  1  am  afraid  Uiat,  if  I  were  put  to  the  trial,  I  ahooM  tanltateSt  Peter."  EptaL  BnmA 
in  Jorttn'a  Life  of  Erasm.  vol.  i.  p.  373. 

ji  Jortln**  Life  of  Eramua,  v(ri.  i.  p.  S5B.  jj  Yonder  H ardt,  Hlit  Utcrar.  Reform,  pan i.  p.9. 
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appoiflted  to  aamt  FadlBaiidiiiflM  ffDyeimnent  of  tbeen^^ire  6mag  m 
ocoMonal  abaeaceof  tbe  empeior ;  whichtfrom  the  eitenl  of  theanq^efors 
dominioWy  as  well  as  tbe  multiplicity  of  his  afiairs,  was  an  event  that 
might  be  fiequeotly  expected.*  The  state  of  relieioii  was  then  taken 
into  consideiation.  Thm  was  not  wanting  some  plausible  leasoo  whkb 
might  have  induced  Charles  to  have  declared  himself  the  protector  of 
Lifter's  caoKt  or  at  least  to  have  connived  at  its  pioeiess.  If  he  had 
posocssad  no  odier  dominionBy  but  those  which  bek»i|;ca  to  him  in  Ger- 
raany,  and  no  other  crown  besides  the  Imperial,  he  might  have  been  dis- 
posed, perhaps,  to  favour  a  man,  who  asserted  so  boldly  the  privileges  and 
immuDities  tor  which  the  empire  had  stnusled  so  long  with  the  poi>es« 
But  the  vast  and  dangerous  schemes  which  Francis  I.  was  Ibrming  against 
Charles,  made  it  necessaij  for  him  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  views  more 
extensive  than  those  which  would  have  suited,  a  German  prince ;  and 
it  betn^  of  tibe  utmost  importance  to  secure  the  pc^'s  friendsluPf  this 
determined  him  to  treat  Lbther  with  great  severity,  as  the  most  eflectual 
method  of  soothipr  Leo  into  a  concurrence  with  his  measures.  His  eager- 
ness to  accomplish  this  rendered  him  not  unwiUiiig  to  gratify  the  p^mI 
l^fates  in  Germany,  who  insisted  that,  without  any  delay  or  formal'  de* 
liberation,  tbe  diet  ought  to  condemn  a  man  whom  the  pope  had  akesdy 
excommunicated  as  an  incorrigible  heretic.  Such  an  abrupt  mannar  of 
proceeding,  however,  being  deemed  unprecedented  and  uiyust  by  the 
members  of  the  diet,  they  made  a  point  m  Luther^s  appeariig  in  peisois 
and  declaring  whether  he  adhered  or  not  to  those  opinioos  which  had 
drawn  upon  nim  the  censures  of  the  churoh.t  Not  only  the  emperor,  but 
all  the  princes  throuKh  whose  territories  he  had  to  pass,  granted  him  a 
safe-conduct ;  and  Charies  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  [March  6tb,] 
requiring  his  immediate  attendance  on  the  diet,  and  renewing  nis  promises 
of  protection  from  any  injury^  or  violence  .|  Luther  did  not  hesitate  one 
moment  about  yielding  obedience,  and  set  out  for  Worms,  attended  by  the 
herald  who  baa  brou^t  tbe  emperor's  letter  and  safe-conduct.  Whue  on 
his  journey,  many  orhis  friends,  whom  the  fate  of  liuss,  under  simUtf 
chrcumstancesy  and  notwithstanding  the  same  security  of  an  Imperial  safe- 
conduct  filled  with  solicitude,  advised  and  entreated  him  not  to  rush 
wantonk  mto  the  midst  of  danger, 
silenced  them  with  this  repF 

in  that  city,  and  thither  Will „ 

devils,  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  houses,,  were  there  combined  againrt  me.''§ 
The  reoeption  which  he  met  with  at  Worms  was  such  as  he  might  have 
reckoned  a  rail  reward  of  all  his  labours,  if  vanity  and  the  love  of  applause 
had  been  the  principles  by  which  he  was  inmienced.  Greater  crowds 
assembled  to  behoM  him,  than  had  appeared  at  the  emperor's  pnblk 
entjy ;  his  apartments  were  daily  filled  with  princes  and  personages  of  fte 
highest  ranUI  and  he  was  treated  with  all  the  respect  paid  to  those  who 
possess  the  power  oi'  directing  the  understanding  and  sentiments  of  other 
men ;  an  homage,  more  sincere,  as  well  as  more  flattering,  than  any  whidi 
prB-emineQce  in  birth  or  condition  can  command.  At  his  appearance  before 
the  diet,  he  behaved  with  great  decency,  and  with  equal  firmness.  He 
readily  acknowledged  an  excess  of  vehemence  and  acrimony  in  his  coo- 
trovenial  vrritings,  but  refosed  to  retract  his  opinions,  unlesB  he  were  con- 
vinced of  their  falsehood;  or  to  consent  to  their  being  tried  by  any  other 
mle  than  the  word  of  God.  When  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  on  him  to  depart  firom  his  resolution,  some  of  the  ecclesiastics  pro- 
posed to  imitate  (be  exampleof  the  council  of  Constance,  and  by  punishiog 
the  author  of  this  pestilent  heresy,  who  was  now  m  their  power,  to  deliver 

.  ♦  Foot  Hctttcr.  Rcr.  AoMr.  lib.  vlH.  e,  11.  ».  M».    PfeffisL  Abref e  Chrow^.  p.  SBS.       f  P.  Mwt. 
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the  church  at  once  from  such  an  evii.  But  the  memben  of  the  diet,  re- 
fusing to  expose  the  German  toteg^ty  to  fresh  reproach  by  a  second  yiiH 
latioo  of  public  faith ;  and  Charles  beip^  no  less  unwilling  to  brmg  a  stain 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  administration  by  such  an  ignominious  action, 
Luther  was  permitted  to  depart  in  safely.*  A  few  days  after  he  left  the 
city  [April  36,1  a  severe  edict  was  published  in  the  emjperor^s  name,  and 
by  authority  of  the  diet,  depriving  him,  as  an  obstinate  ana  excommunicated 
criminal,  of  all  the  privileges  which  he  eojoTed  as  a  subject  of  die  empire^ 
forbidding  any  prince  to  harbour  or  protect  him,  and  le^uiriqg  all  to  concur 
in  seizins  his  person  as  soon  as  the  term  specified  in  hia  saCe-cooduct  was 
expired.! 

But  this  rigorous  decree  had  no  considerable  efiecty  the  execution  of  it 
being  prevented,  partly  by  the  multiplicity  of  occupations,  which  the 
commotions  in  Spam,  togetner  widi  the  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, created  to  the  emperor ;  and  partly  by  a  prudent  precaution  em- 
ployed by  the  elector  of  Saxony,  Luther's  faithful  and  disceming  patron. 
As  Liuther,  on  his  return  fit>m  Worms,  was  passing  near  Altenstein  in  Thu- 
ringia*  a  number  of  hoiaenien  in  masks  rushed  suddenly  out  of  a  wood, 
wwre  the  elector  had  appointed  them  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  sur- 
rounding his  company,  earned  him,  after  dismissing  all  his  attendants,  to 
Wartbuig,  a  strong  castle  not  far  distant  There  the  elector  oidered  hhn 
to  be  supplied  with  every  thing  necessary  or  agreeable,  but  the  place  of 
his  retreat  was  carefully  concealed,  until  the  Tury  of  the  present  stcmn 
a^inst  him  b^an  to  abate,  upon  a  change  in  the  political  situation  of 
Europe.  In  this  solitude,  where  he  remained  nine  months,  and  which  he 
frequently  called  his  Patmos,  after  the  name  of  that  Island  to  which  the 
apostle  John  was  banished,  he  exerted  his  usual  vigour  and  indastrr  in 
defence  of  his  doctrines,  or  in  confutation  of  his  aarersaries,  publishing 
several  treatises,  which  revived  the  spirit  of  his  followers,  astonished  to  a 
great  degree,  and  disheartened  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  their 
leader. 

During  his  confinement,  his  opinions  continued  to  gain  ground,  acauiring 
the  ascendant  in  almost  every  city  in  Saxony.  At  thb  time,  the  Augus- 
tinians  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  approbation  of  the  university,  and  the 
connivance  of  the  elector,  ventured  upon  the  fiist  step  towards  an  alteration 
in  the  established  forms  of  pnblic  worship,  by  abolishiiig  the  celebratioB 
of  private  masses,  and  by  giving  the  cup  as  well  as  the  bread  to  the  laity 
in  administering  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  supper. 

Whatever  consolation  the  courage  and  success  of  his  discipks,  or  the 
progress  of  his  doctrines  in  his  own  country,  afforded  Luther  in  hn  retreat, 
ne  there  received  information  of  two  events  which  considerably  damped 
his  joy,  as  they  seemed  to  lay  insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  propa- 
gatuig  his  principles,  in  the  two  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  £un^.  One 
was,  a  solemn  decree,  condemning  his  opinions,  published  by  the  university 
of  Paris,  the  most  ancient,  and,  at  that  time,  the  most  respectable  of  the 
learned  societies  in  Europe.  The  other  was  the  answer  written  to  his 
book  concerning  the  Babylonish  captivity  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
That  monarch,  having  been  educated  under  the  eye  of  a  suspick>us  &thav 
who,  in  order  to  prevent  his  attending  to  business,  kept4iim  occupied  in 
the  study  of  literature,  still  retained  a  greater  love  of  learning,  and  stronger 
iiabits  of  application  to  it,  than  are  common  amoi^  princes  of  so  active  a 
lUsposition  and  such  violent  passions.  Being  ambitious  of  acquiring  gioij 
of  every  kind,  as  well  a&  zealously  attached  to  the  Romish  churchr  and 
highly  exasperated  against  Luther,  who  had  treated  Thomas  Aquinas,  his 
favourite  author,  with  great  contempt,  Henry  did  not  think  it  enough  to 
exert  his  royal  authority  in  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  reformer,  but 
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resolyed  likewise  to  combat  them  with  scholastic  weapons.  With,  this 
view  he  published  his  treatise  on  the  Seven  SaeramenU^  which,  though 
forgotten  at  present,  as  books  of  contioyersy  always  are,  when  the  occasion 
that  produced  them  is  past,  is  not  destitute  of  polemical  ii^nuitj  and 
acuteness,  and  was  represented  by  the  flatteiy  of  his  courtiers  to  be  a 
work  of  such  wonderful  science  ana  learning,  as  exalted  him  no  less  above 
other  authors  in  merit,  tiian  he  was  distinguished  amoQg  them  by  his  rank. 
The  pope,  to  whom  it  was  presented  wilb  the  matest  fonnality  in  fiill 
consistoiy,  spoke  of  it  in  such  terms^  as  if  it  had  been  dictated  l^  imme- 
diate inspiration ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  the  mtitude  of  the  chureh  for 
his  extraordinary  zeal,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  DefauUr  of  the  Failh^ 
an  appellation  which  Henir  soon  forfeited  in  the  opmion  of  those  from 
whom  he  derived  it,  and  which  is  still  retained  by  his  successon,  though 
the  avowed  enemies  of  those  opinions,  by  contending  for  which  he  merited 
that  honourable  distinction.  Luther,  who  was  not  overawed,  either  by 
the  authority' of  the  university,  or  the  dignity  of  the  monarch,  soon  pul)- 
fished  his  animadversions  on  both,  in  a  style  no  less  vehement  and  severe, 
than  he  would  have  used  in  confuting  hu  meanest  antagonist.  This  in- 
decent' boldness,  instead  of  shocking  nis  contemporaries,  was  considered 
by  them  as  a  new  jproof  of  his  undaunted  spirit.  A  controversy  managed 
by  disputants  so  illustrious,  drew  uraversaf  attention ;  and  such  was  the 
contagion  of  the  spirit  of  innovation,  diffused  through  Europe  in  that  aee, 
and  so  powerful  the  evidence  which  accompanied  the  doctrines  of  me 
reformers  on  their  first  publication,  that,  in  ^ite  of  both  the  civil'  and 
ecclesiastical  powers  combined  against  them,  they  daily  gained  converts 
both  in  France  and  in  England. 

How  desirous  soever  the  emperor  might  be  to  put  a  stop  to  Luther's 
progress,  he  was  often  obliged,  during  the  diet  at  Worms,  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  matters  still  more  interesting,  and  which  demanded  more  im- 
mediate attention.  A  war  was  ready  to  break  out  between  him  and  the 
French  king  in  Navarre,  in  the  Low-Countries,  and  in  Italy :  and  tt  re- 
quired either  jgreat  address  to  avert  the  daneer,  or  timely  ana  wise  pre- 
cautions to  resist  it.  Eveiy  circumstance,  at  that  juncture,  indined  Chturles 
to  prefer  the  former  measure.  Spain  was  torn  with  intesHne  oMnmotioos. 
In  Italy,  he  had  not  hitherto  secured  the  assistance  of  any  one  ally.  In 
the  Low-Countries,  his  subjects  trembled  at  the  thoughts  ofa  rupture  with 
France,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  on  their  conuneree  they  had  often  ex- 
perienced. From  these  considerations,  as  well  as  firom  me  solicitude  of 
Chievres,  during  his  whole  administration,  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
two  monarchs,  proceeded  the  emperor's  backwardness  to  commence  hos- 
tilities. But  Francis  and  his  ministen  did  not  breathe  the  same  paciSc 
spirit.  He  easily  foresaw  that  concord  could  not  long  subsist,  where 
interest,  emulation,  and  ambition  conspired  to  dissolve  it ;  and  he  possessed 
several  advantages  which  flattered  him  with  the  hopes  of  suiprising  his 
rival,  and  of  overpowering  him  before  he  could  put  himself  in  a  posture  of 
defence.  The  French  king's  dominions,  from  thev  compact  situatfon, 
from  their  subjecticHi  to  the  royal  authority,  from  the  genius  of  the  people, 
fond  of  war,  and  attached  to  their  sovereign  by  eveiy  tie  of  dut^  and 
affection,  were  more  capable  of  a  great  or  sudden  effort,  than  the  laiger 
but  disunited  territories  of  the  emperor,  in  one  part  of  which  the  people 
were  in  arms  against  his  ministers,  and  in  aU  his  prerogative  wa«  moro 
limited  than  diat  of  his  rival. 

The  only  princes,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  have  kept  down,  or  to  have 
extinguished  tbis  flame  on  its  first  appearance,  either  "c^'^^J^J^  Sf^ 
themselves,  or  were  active  in  kindling  and  spreading  it.  Hemy  VIU, 
thoi^  he  affected  to  assume  the  name  of  mediator,  ana  both  parties  madft 
frequent  appeals  to  him,  had  laid  aside  the  impartiality  which  wutedjaiat 
character.    Wolsey,  by  his  artifices,  had  estranged  him  so  entirely  fimn 
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the  French  kiic,  that  he  secretly  fomented  the  discord  which  he  oqglit  to 
hav^  composeai  and  waited  only  for  some  decent  pretext  to  join  his  aons 
to  those  of  the  emperor.* 

Leo's  endeiavours  to  excite  discord  between  the  emperor  and  Francis 
were  more  avowed,  and  had  greater  influence.  Not  only  his  duty,  as  tiM 
common  father  of  Christendom,  but  his  interest  as  an  Italian  potentate, 
called  upon  the  pope  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  public  tranquillity  and 
to  avoid  any  measure  that  mi^t  overturn  flie  system,  which,  after  much 
bloodshed,  and  many  n^tiatioos,  was  now  established  in  Italy.  Accord- 
ingly Leo,  who  instanthr  discerned  the  jwopriety  of  this  conduct,  had 
formed  a  scheme,  upon  Charles's  promotion  to  tne  Imperial  dignity,  of 
rendering  himselt  the  umpire  between  the  rivals,  by  soothing  them  alter- 
nately, while  he  entered  into  no  close  confederacy  with  either;  and  a 
pontiff  less  ambitious  and  enterprisinr,  mis^t  have  saved  Europe  from 
many  calamities  by  adhering  to  this  pmn.  But  this  high  spirited  p^relate, 
who  was  still  in  tine  prime  of  life,  lotted  passionate^  to  distiQguish  his 
pontificate  by  some  splendid  action.  He  was  impatient  to  wash  away  the 
infamy  of  havine  lost  Parma  and  Placentia,  the  acquisition  of  whidi  re- 
flected so  much  lustre  on  the  administration  of  his  predecessor  Julius.  He 
beheld,  with  the  indignation  natural  to  Italians  in  that  age»  the  dominioD 
which  the  Transalpine,  or -as  they,  in  imitation  of  the  Komaa  arrogance, 
denominated  them,  the  barbarous  nations,  had  attained  in  Italy.  He 
flattered  himself,  that  after  assisting  the  one  monarch  to  stiip  the  other  of 
his  possessions  in  that  country,  he  might  find  means  of  drivii^  out  the 
victor  in  his  turn,  and  acquire  the  dory  of  restoring  Italy  to  me  tiberty 
and  happiness  which  it  had  enjoyed  before  the  invasion  of  Charles  Vll I., 
when  eveiy  state  was  eovemed  by  its  native  princes,  or  its  own  lawa^  and 
unacquainted  with  a  foreign  yoke.  Extravagant  and  chimerical  as  this 
project  may  seem,  it  was  the  favourite  object  of  almost  eveiy  Italian 
eminent  for  genius  or  enterprise  during  ^at  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
They  vainly  hoped,  that  by  superior  skill  in  the  artifices  and  refinements 
of  negotiation,  tn^  should  be  able  to  baffle  the  efibrts  of  nations,  less 
polished  indeed  than  themselves,  but  much  more  powerful  and  warlike. 
So  alluring  was  the  prospect  of  this  to  Leo,  that  notwithstanding  the  gen- 
tleness oT  his  disposition,  and  his  fondness  for  the  pleasures  ofa  rernied 
and  luxurious  ease,  he  hastened  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to 
plunge  himself  into  a  dangerous  war,  with  an  impetuosity  scarcely  ia> 
ierior  to  that  of  the  turbulent  and  martial  Julius.t 

It  was  in  Leo's  power,  however,  to  choose  which  of  the  monarchs  he 
would  take  for  his  confederate  against  the  other.  Both  of  them  courted 
his  friendriiip ;  he  wavered  for  some  time  between  them,  and  at  last  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Francis.  The  object  of  this  treaty  was  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  which  the  confederacy  agreed  to  divide  between  them. 
The  pope,  it  is  probable,  flattered  himself^  that  the  brisk  and  active  spirit 
of  Francis,  seconded  by  the  same  qualities  in  his  subjects,  would  get  the 
start  of  the  slow  and  waiy  councils  of  the  emperor,  and  that  they  migdit 
overrun  with  ease  this  detached  portion  of  his  dominions,  ill  providedlbr 
defence,  and  always  the  prey  of  eveiy  invader.  But  whether  the  French 
Ung,  by  discoverifw  too  openly  his  suspicion  of  Leo's  sincerity,  disappointed 
these  hopes ;  whether  the  treaty  was  only  an  artifice  of  the  pope's  to  cover 
the  more  serious  negotiations  which  he  was  canying  on  with  Charies; 
whether  he  was  enticed  by  the  prospect  of  reaping  mater  advantages  from 
a  union  with  that  prince ;  or  whether  he  was  soothed  by  the  zeaJ  which 
Charles  had  manifested  for  the  honour  of  the  church  in  condemning  Luther ; 
certain  it  is,  that  he  soon  deserted^  his  new  ally,  and  made  overtures  ol 
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£neiidsbip»  tbcnigfa  with  great  secrecjy  to  the  emperor.*  Don  JofaD  Manuel, 
the  same  man  who  haa  been  the  laTourite  of  Philip,  and  whose  address 
had  disconcerted  aU  Ferdinand's  schemes,  havioff  beendelivered,  upon  the 
death  of  that  monarch,  iiom  the  prison  to  which  be  had  been  confined,  was 
now  the  Imperial  ambassador  at  Rome,  and  fully  capable  of  improving 
tfiis  favourable  digpositioo  in  the  pope  to  his  masters  advantage.!  To  him 
the  conduct  of  this  negotiation  was  entirely  committed;  and  beine;  care- 
fully concealed  from  Uhievres,  whose  aversion  from  a  war  with  France 
would  have  prompted  him  to  retard  or  to  defeat  it,  an  alliance  between 
the  pope  aiMi  emperor  was  quickly  concluded^  [May  8l.  The  chief 
articles  in  this  treanr,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  Charleses  grandeur  in 
Italy,  were,  that  tne  pope  and  emperor  should  ioin  their  forces  to  expel 
the  French  out  of  the  Milanese,  the  possession  of  which  should  be  granted 
to  Francis  Sforza,  a  son  of  Ludovico  the  Moor,  who  had  resided  at  Trent 
since  the  time  that  his  brother  Maiimilian  had  been  dispossessed  of  his 
dominions  by  the  French  king;  that  Parma  and  Placentia  should  be 
lestoied  to  the  church :  that  the  emperor  should  assist  the  pope  in  con- 
auering  Ferrara;  that  the  annual  tribute  paid  by  the  kingdom  ot  Naples  to 
flie  FJdj  See  should  be  increased ;  that  the  emperor  should  take  the  family 
of  Medjci  under  his  protection ;  that  he  should  grant  to  the  cardinal  of  that 
name  a  pension  of  ten  thousand  ducats  upon  the  archbishopric  of  Toledo; 
and  should  settle  lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  same  value  upon 
Alexander  the  natural  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici. 

The  transacting  an  affair  of  such  moment  without  his  participation, 
appeared  to  Ghievres  so  decisive  a  proof  of  bis  having  lost  toe  ascendant 
which  he  had  hitherto  maintained  over  the  mind  of  his  pupil,  that  his 
chagrin  on  this  account,  added  to  the  melancholy  with  which  be  was  over- 
whelmad  on  taking  a  view  of  the  many  and  unavoidable  calamities 
attending  a  war  agamst  France,  is  said  to  have  shortened  his  days.^  But 
thoueh  tnis,  perhaps,  may  be  only  the  conjecture  of  historians,  fond  of 
attributing  eveiy  thin|^  that  befalls  illustrious  personages  to  eztraordinaiy 
causes,  and  of  ascribing  even  their  diseases  and  death  to  the  effect  of 
political  passions,  which  are  more  apt  to  disturb  the  eifjajrmeqt  than  to 
abridge  the  period  of  life,  it  is  certain  that  his  death,  at  this  critical  June* 
hire,  extinguished  all  hopes  of  avoiding  a  rupture  with  France. ||  This 
event,  Uxs  delivered  Charles  from  a  minister,  to  whose  authority  he  bad 
been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  submit  with  such  implicit  deference, 
as  checked  and  depressed  his  genius,  and  retained  him  in  a  state  of  pupil- 
age, unbecoming  his  years  as  well  as  his  rank.  But  this  restraint  being 
lemoved,  the  native  powen  of  his  mind  were  pennitted  to  unfold  them- 
aelves,  and  he  began  to  display  such  great  talente,  both  in  council  and  in 
action^  as  exceeded  the  hopes  of  his  contemporaries,^  and  command  the 
admiration  of  posterity^ 

While  the  pope  and  emperor  were  preparing,  in  consequence  of  their 
secret  alliance,  to  attack  Milan,  hostilities  commenced  in  another  quarter. 
The  children  of  John  d'Albret,  king  of  Navarre,  having  often  demanded 
the  restitution  of  their  hereditaiy  dominions,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Noyon, 
and  Charles  having  as  oflen  eluded  their  requests  upon  very  frivolous 
pretexts,  Francis  t£>u||;fat  himself  authorized  by  that  treaty  to  assist  the 
exiled  family.  The  juncture  appeared  extremely  favourable  lor  such  an 
enterprise.  Charles  was  at  a.  distance  from  that  part  of  bis  dominions ;  the 
troops  usually  stationed  there  had  been  c^led  away  to  quell  the  comino- 
tioDs  in  Spain ;  the  Spanish  malecontents  warmly  solicited  him  to  invade 
Navam/*  in  which  a  considerable  faction  was  ready  to  declare  fat  the 
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desceodaDtfl  of  their  anciept  monarchs.  But  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  giving  offence  to  the  emperor,  or  king  of  England,  Francis 
directed  forces  to  be  levied,  and  the  war  to  be  carried  on,  not  in  bis  own 
name,  but  in  that  of  Hennr  d'AIbret.  The  conduct  of  these  iroops  was 
4XMmnitted  to  Andrew  de  Foix,  de  TEsparre,  a  young  nobleman,  whom  his 
near  alliance  to  the  unfortunate  king,  whose  battles  be  was  to  fij^t,  and 
what  was  still  more  powerful,  the  interest  of  his  sister,  Madame  de  Chateau* 
Briand,  Francis'  favourite  mistress,  recommended  to  that  impoilant  trust, 
for  which  he  had  neither'  talents  nor  experience.  But  as  tnere  was  no 
army  in  the  field  to  oppose  him,  he  became  master,  in  a  few  days,  of  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Navarre,  without  meeting  with  any  obstruction  but  from 
the  citaderof  Pampeluna.  The  additional  woriu  to  this  fortress,  begun 
by  Ximenes,  were  still  unfinished;  nor  would  its  slight  resistance  have 
deserved  notice,  if  lenatio  Loyola,  a  Biscayan  gentleman,  had  not  been 
dangerously  wounded  in  its  defence.  During  the  promss  of  a  Hngerine 
cure,  Loyola  happened  to  have  no  other  amusement  than  what  he  found 
in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints :  the  efiect  of  this  on  his  mind,  naturally 
enthusiastic,  but  ambitious  and  daring,  was  to  inspire  him  with  such  a 
desire  of  emulating  the  glory  of  these  fabulous  worthies  of  the  Romish 
church,  as  led  him  into  the  wildest  and  iqost  extravae^ant  adventures, 
which  terminated  at  last  in  instituting  the  society  of  Jesuits^  the  most 
political  and  best  renilated  of  all  the  monastic  ostlers,  and  froin  which 
mankind  have  derivea  more  advantages,  and  received  greater  ii^uiy,  than 
from  any  other  of  those  religious  fraternities. 

If,  upon  the  reduction  of  Pampeluna,  I'Esparre  had  been  satisfied  with 
takiqg  proper  precautions  for  securing  his  conquest,  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  might  still  have  remained  annexed  to  the  crown  c^  France,  in 
reality,  as  well  as  In  title.  But  pushed  oh  by  youthful  ardour,  and 
encouraeed  by  Francis,  who  was  too  apt  to  be  aaxzled  with  success,  he 
venturea  to  ^ass  the  confines  of  Navarre,  and  to  lay  siege  to  Logrogno,  a 
smaU  town  in  Castile.  This  roused  the  Castilians,  who  had  hitherto 
beheld  the  rapid  process  of  his  arms  with  great  unconcern,  and  the  dis- 
senskms  in  that  kmgdom  (of  which  a  full  account  shall  be  given)  being 
almost  composed;  both  parties  exerted  themselves  with  emulation  in  aefence 
of  their  country ;  the  one  that  it  might  efface  the  memory  of  past  miscon- 
duct by  its  present  zeal ;  the  other,  Siat  it  might  add  to  the  merit  of  havii^ 
subdued  the  emperor's  rebellious  subjects,  and  of  repulsing  his  foreign 
enemies.  The  sudden  advance  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  gallant 
defence  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  Logrogno,  obliged  the  French  general 
to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise.  The  Spanish  army,  which  increased  every 
day,  harassing  him  during  his  retreat,  be,  instead  of  taking  shelter  under 
the  canon  of  Pampeluna,  or  waiting  the  arrival  of  some  troops  which  were 
marching  to  join  him,  attacked  the  Spaniards,  thoiu^h  far  superior  to  him 
in  number,  with  great  impetuosity,  but  with  so  little  conduct,  that  his 
forces  were  totally  routed,  he  himself,  toother  wiUi  his  principal  officers 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Spain  recovered  possession  of  Navarre,  in  still 
shOTter  time  than  the  French  had  spent  in  tne  conquest  of  it.* 

While  Francis  endeavoured  to  justify  his  invasion  of  Navarre,  by  carrying 
it  on  m  the  name  of  Henry  d'AIbret,  he  had  recourse  to  an  artifice  much 
^  me  same  kind,  in  attacking  another  part  of  the  emperor's  territories. 
Robert  de  la  Mark,  lord  of  the  small  but  independent  territory  of 
Bouillon,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg  ana  Champagne,  havii^ 
abandoned  Charles's  service  on  account  of  an  encroachment  which  the 
Aulie  council  had  made  on  his  jurisdiction,  and  having  thrown  himself 
upon  France  for  protection,  was  easily  persuaded,  in  the  heat  of  hk 
resentment,  to  send  a  herald  to  Worms,  and  to  declare  war  against  the 
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emperor  in  fimn.  Snch  extraTag^ant  insolence  in  a  petty  prince  surpiised 
Chariesy  and  appeared  to  him  a  certain  proof  of  his  having  received 
promises  of  powerful  support  from  the  French  king.  The  justness  of  this 
conclusion  soon  became  evident  Rohert  entered  the  dutchy  of  Luxem- 
boii^  with  troops  levied  in  France,  by  the  kiiig*s  connivance,  though 
seemingly  m  contradiction  to  his  orders,  and  after  ravagniig  the  open  countiy, 
laid  siege  to  Vireton.  Of  this  Charles  complained  loudly,  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  peace  subateting  between  the  two  crowns^  and  summoned 
Henry  VIII.  in  terms  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  London  in  the  year  1618, 
to  turn  his  arms  against  Francis  as  the  first  a^ressor.  Francis  pretended 
that  he  was  not  answerable  for  Robert's  conduct,  whose  army  fought  under 
hb  own  standards,  and  in  his  own  quarrel ;  and  affirmed,  that,  contraiy  to 
an  express  prohibition,  he  had  seduced  some  subjects  of  France  into  his 
service  ;  but  Henry  paid  so  little  regard  to  thvt  evasion,  that  the  French 
king,  rather  than  irritate  a  prince  whom  he  still  hoped  to  gain,  commanded 
0e  la  Maik  to  disband  his  troops.* 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  assembling  an  aimy  to  chastise  Robert's 
insolence.  Twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  count  of  Nassau,  invaded 
bis  little  territories,  and  in  a  few  days  became  masters  of  eveiy  place  in 
them  but  Sedan.  AAer  making  hjm  feel  so  sensibly  the  we»ht  of  his 
master's  indignation,  Nassau  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  France; 
and  Charles,  knowine  that  he  mieht  presume  so  far  on  Hemy's  partiality 
in  his  favour,  as  not  to  be  overawed  by  the  same  fears  which  had  restrained 
Francis,  ordered  his  general  to  beside  Mouson.  The  cowardice  of  the 
earrison  having  obliged  the  governor  to  surrender  almost  without  resistance, 
Nassau  invested  Mezieres,  a  place  at  that  time  of  no  considerable  strength, 
but  so  advantageously  situated,  that  by  getting  possession  of  it,  the  Impe- 
rial army  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Champagne,  in  which 
there  was  hardly  any  other  town  capable  of  obstructing  its  progress. 
Happily  for  France,  its  monarch,  sensible  of  the  hnportance  of  this  fortress, 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  committed  the  defence  of  it 
to  the  chevalier  Bayard,  distins^ishea  among  his  contemporaries  by  the 
appellation  of  The  hnght  Tvtihpui  fear,  and  without  reproach,]  This 
man,  whose  prowess  m  combat,  whose  punctilious  honour  and  formal  gal- 
lant^,  bear  a  nearer  resemblance,  than  any  thing  recorded  in  histoir,  to 
tiie  character  ascribed  to  the  heroes  of  cbivaliy,  possessed  all  the  talents 
which  (aim  a  j^reat  ^neral.  These  he  had  many  occasions  of  exerting  in 
the  defence  of^ Mezieres:  partly  by  his  valour,  partly  by  his  conduct,  he 
protracted  the  sieee  to  a  great  feneth,  and  in  the  end  obliged  the  Imperial- 
ists to  raise  it,  with  disgrace  and  loss.];  Francis,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous army,  soon  retook  Mouson,  and  entering  the  Low-Countries,  made 
several  conquests  of  small  importance.  In  tne  neighbourhood  of  Valen- 
ciennes, through  an  excess  of  caution,  an  error  with  which  he  cannot  be 
often  chaiged,  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  the  whole  Imperial 
army  ;§  and  what  was  still  more  unfortunate,  he  disgusted  Charles  duke 
of  Dourbon,  hi^h  constable  of  France,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van 
to  the  duke  O'Alencon,  though  this  post  of  homHir  belonged  to  Bourbon, 
as  a  prerogative  of  his  office. 

Purine  these  operations  in  the  field,  a  cong^ress  was  held  at  Calais 
(August)  under  the  mediation  of  Henry  VIII.  in  order' to  bring  all  differ- 
ences to  an  amicable  issue ;  and  if  the  intentions  of  the  mediator  had  cor- 
responded in  any  depee  to  his  professions,  it  coukl  hardly  have  failed  of 
producing  some  good  effect.  But  Heniy  committed  the  sole  management 
of  die.  negotiatno,  with  unlimited  powers,  to  Wolsey ;  and  this  choice 
alone  was  sufficient  to  have  rendered  it  abortive.    Tnat  prelate,  bent  on 
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attenim^  the  impal  crown,  tiie  great  object  of  his  aflri>ition»  and  leadj  l» 
aMrifice  eveiy  tbing  in  order  to  gain  tfate  emperor's  interest,  was  so  liltie 
able  to  conceal  his  partiality,  that,  if  Francis  had  not  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  hauriity  and  vindictire  temper,  he  would  have  declined  km 
mediation.  Jtuch  time  was  spent  in  inqutriog  who  had  begun  hostilities 
wtiich  Wols^  affected  to  repment  as  the  prindjpal  point ;  and  bj 
throwiv  the  blame  of  that  on  Francis,  he  hoped  to jusli^,  hj  the  trea^ 
of  London,  any  alliance  into  which  his  master  should  enter  with  Chacies, 
The  conditions  on  which  hostilities  might  be  terminated  came  next  to  be 
consideped;  but  with  regard  to  these,  3ie  emperor's  proposals  were  such» 
as  discoYerod  either  that  he  was  utterly  averse  to  peiace,  or  that  he  knew 
Wobey  would  approve  of  wfaateTer  terms  should  be  ofiered  in  his  name« 
He  demanded. the  restitution  of  the  dutchy  of  Buiigundy,  a  province,  the 
possession  of  which  would  have  given  him  access  into  the  heart  of  France ; 
and  required  to  be  released  from  the  homae«  due  to  the  crown  of  France 
for  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  wmch  none  of  his  ancestors  had 
ever  refused,  and  which  he  had  bound  himself  by  the  treaty  of  Noyon  to 
renew.  These  tenns,  to  which  a  high^irited  pimce  would  scarcely  have 
listened,  after  the  disasters  of  an  unfortunate  war,  Francis  rejected  with 
great  disdain ;  and  Charles  showing  no  inclination  to  comply  with  the  more 
eqoal  and  moderate  propositions  of  the  French  monarcn,  that  he  should 
re^re  Navarre  to  its  lawful  prince,  and  withdraw  hk  troops  frwn  the 
nwe  of  Touniay,  the  coieress  oroke  up  without  any  other  e&ct  than  that 
vi^ich  attends  unsuccessful  negotiations*  tlie  ezaspenting  of  the  parties 
whom  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.* 

During  the  continuance  of  the  congress,  Wolsey,  on  pretence  that  the 
CTiperor  himself  would  be  more  willing  to  make  reasonable  concessions 
man  his  ministers,  made  an  excursion  to  Bruges,  to  meet  that  monaich* 
He  was  received  by  Charles,  who  knew  his  vanity,  with  as  much  respect 
and  magnificence  as  if  he  had  been  kmg  of  England.  But  instead  ot  ad* 
vancing  the  treaty  of  peace  by  this  interview,  Wolsey,  in  bis  master'* 
name,  concluded  a  leaeue  with  the  emperor  against  Francis ;  in  which  it 
WM  stipulated,  that  Charies  should  invade  France  on  the  side  of  Spain, 
and  Hemj  in  Picardy,  each  with  an  army  of  fortjr  thousand  men :  and 
^t,  m  order  to  strenethen  their  union,  Charles  should  espouse  the  prmcem 
May,  Hemy 's  only  child,  and  the  apparent  heir  of  hb  dominions.t  Hemy 
produced  no  better  reasons  for  this  measure,  equally  unjust  and  impolitic, 
than  the  article  in  the  treaty  of  London,  by  which  he  pretended  that  he 
was  bound  to  take  anns  against  the  French  kii«:  as  the  first  agnessor ;  and 
the  iniuiy  which  he  alleged  Francis  bad  done  him,  in  permitting  the  duke 
^fj^Dany,  the  bead  of  a  faction  in  Scotland,  which  opposed  the  interest  of 
ugland,  to  return  into  that  kingdom.  He  was  ii^uenced,  however,  by 
other  ccmsideratlons.  The  advantages  which  accrued  to  his  subjects  from 
mamUimng  an  exact  neutrality,  or  the  honour  that  resulted  to  himself  from 
*®"JK.?*.™  arbiter  between  the  contending  princes,  appeared  to  his 
y®»™""  .>™a«>nation  so  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  gloiy 
wbKb  might  be  reaped  from  leadinfl^  armies  or  conquerit^  provinces,  that 
ne  aetermmed  to  remain  no  longer  m  a  state  of  inactivity.  Havii^  once 
tafcen  this  reeolt^on,  his  inducements  to  prefer  an  aUiance  with  Charles 
were  opvious.  He  had  no  claim  upon  any  part  of  that  prince's  dominionsf 
*^i?  ,  ^  ^^I^  ^  situated,  that  he  could  not  attack  them  without 
peat  d^ioilty  and  disadvantage ;  whereas  several  maritime  provinces  of 
J<  rnnce  had  been  long  m  the  hands  of  the  English  monaicbs,  whose  preten- 
sions, even  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  were  not  as  yet  altogether 
loigotten  ;  and  the  possession  of  Calais  not  only  gave  him  easy  access  into 
■ome  of  those  provinces,  but  in  case  of  any  disaster,  afforded  him  a  secure 
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xttlmt.  WUIe  Charies  attadeed  Fmnceoa  one  frontier,  Hflmy flttteied 
inofldf  that  he  should  find  littfe  resistance  on  the  other,  and  that  the  glny 
of  le-annexiniip  to  the  ciown  of  England  the  ancient  ioheritaiioe  of  its 
monsfchs  on  the  continent  was  reaeired  iar  his  reign.  Wohtty  artAilly 
enoouraged  these  vain  hapetf  which  led  his  master  into  such  measures  as 
were  ooost  subaerrient  to  his  own  sec»t  schemes ;  and  the  English,  whoae 
heredltaiy  animosity  againM  the  French  was  ant  to  rekindle  on  eveiy  ooca- 
aion,did  notdisapprore  of  the  martial  spirit  of  their  sovereign. 

Meanwhile  tbe  league  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  produced 

feat  efiects  in  Italy,  and  rendered  Lomoardy  the  chief  theatre  of  war. 
here  was,  at  that  time,  such  contrariety  between  the  character  of  the 
French  and  Italians,  that  the  latter  sidimitted  to  the  government  of  the 
iormer  with  ^ater  impatience  than  they  expressed  uiMer  the  dominion 
of  other  foreigners.  The  phlegm  of  the  Oermans  and  gravity  of  the 
Spaniards  suited  their  jealous  temper  and  ceremonious  manners  better 
than  the  Fraich  gaiyet^,  too  prone  to  gallantrjr,  and  too  little  attentive  to 
deccmm.  Lewis  All.,  however,  by  tne  equity  and  gentleness  of  his  ad- 
ministration, aiKi  by  granting  the  Aulaneae  more  extensive  privileges  than 
those  they  had  enjayM  under  their  native  princes,  had  ovescome,  in  a  great 
measure,  their  prejudices,  and  reconciled  them  to  the  French  government. 
Francis*  on  recoverii^  that  dutchy,  did  not  imitate  the  example  of  hb  pre* 
decesaor.  Though  too  generous  himself  to  oppress  his  people,  his  bound- 
less confidence  in  his  favourites,  and  his  negligence  in  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  those  whom  he  intrasted  with  power,  emboldened  them  to 
venture  upon  many  acts  of  oppression.  The  eovemment  of  Milan  was 
committed  by  him  to  Odet  de  roix,  Marechal  ok  Lautrec,  another  brother 
c£  Madame  de  Chauteau-fifiand,  an  oflicer  of  great  eiperienoe  and  repu- 
tation, but  haiKhty,  imperious,  rapacious,  and  incapable  either  of  listening 
to  advice  or  of  bearing  contradiction.  His  insolence  and  exactions  totally 
alienated  the  aflections  of  the  Milanese  from  France,  drove  many  of  tlie 
considerable  citizens  into  banishment,  and  forced  oti^rs  to  retire  for  their 
own  safety.  Among  the  last  was  Jerome  Morone,  vice-chancellor  of  Milan, 
a  man  whose  genius  for  intrigue  and  enterprise  distinguished  him  in  an  age 
and  countiy,  where  violent  Mictions,  as  well  as  frequent  revolutions,  afibrd- 
ing  great  scope  for  such  talents,  produced  or  called  tfiem  forth  in  great 
abundance.  He  repaired  to  Francis  Sforza,  whose  brother  Maximilian  he 
had  betrayed ;  and  suspecting  the  pope's  intention  of  attacking  the 
Milanese,  although  his  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  not  yet  made  public, 
he  proposed  to  Leo,  in  the  name  of  Sforza,  a  scheme  for  surprising  several 
^css  in  that  dutdiy  by  means  of  the  exiles,  who,  from  natred  to  the 
French,  and  from  attachment  to  their  former  masters,  were  ready  for  any 
desperate  enterprise.  Leo  not  onty  encoura^d  the  attempt,  but  advanced 
a  considerable  sum  towards  the  execution  ofit ;  and  when,  through  unfore- 
seen accidents,  it  failed  of  success  in  eveiy  part,  he  allowed  toe  exiles, 
who  had  assembled  in  a  bodv,  to  retire  to  Reggio,  which  belonged  at  that 
time  to  the  church.  The  Marechal  de  Foix,  who  oommandea  at  Milan 
in  absence  of  his  brother  Lautrec,  who  was  then  in  France,  temi>ted  with 
the  hopes  of  catching  at  once,  as  In  a  snare,  all  the  avowed  enemies  of  his 
masters  government  in  that  country,  ventured  to  march  into  the  eoclesias- 
liea]  territories  [June  94j,  and  to  invest  Reggio.  But  the  vigilance  and  good 
conduct  of  Quicciardin  the  historian,  governor  of  that  pbu^e,  obliged  the 
French  miersl  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace.*  Leo,  on  re- 
ceiving this  intelligenoe,  with  which  he  was  highly  pteased,as  it  furnished 
him  a  decent  pretence  for  a  rupture  with  France,  immediately  assembled 
the  comistoTy  of  cardinals.  After  complaining  bitterly  of  the  hostile 
intentiooB  of  the  French  king,  and  magnifying  the  emperor's  seal  for  the 
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church,  of  which  he  hatd  giren  a  recent  pnwf  bj  his  proceedings  againt 
Luther,  he  declared  that  he  was  constrained  in  self-defence,  and  as  the  oidy 
expedient  for  the  security  of  the  ecclesiastical  state,  to  join  his  aims  to 
those  of  tluit  prince:  For  this  purpose  he  now  pretended  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  Don  John  Manuel,  although  it  had  really  been  signed  some 
nranttis  hefcMe  this  time ;  and  he  publicly  excommunicated  De  Foix,  as  an 
impious  invader  of  St.  Peter's  patrimooy. 

Leo  had  already  beffun  preparati(»is  tor  war,  by  taking  into  pay  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Swiss ;  but  the  Imperial  troops  advanced  so  slowly 
fitxn  Naples  and  Gennany,  that  it  was  the  middfe  of  autumn  before  the 
army  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Prosper  Colonna,  the  most 
eminent  of  the  Italian  generals,  whose  extreme  caution,  the  effect  of  long 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  was  opposed  with  great  propriety  to  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French.  In  the  mean  time,  De  Foix  despatched 
courier  after  courier  to  inform  the  king  of  the  danger  whicbwas  approach- 
ing. Francis,  whose  forces  were  either  employed  in  the  Low-Countries, 
or  assembling  on  th^  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  who  did  not  expect  so  sudden 
an  attack  in  that  quarter,  sent  ambassadors  to  his  allies  the  Swiss,  to  pro- 
cure from  them  the  immediate  levy  of  an  additional  body  of  troops ;  and 
commanded  Lautrec  to  repair  forthwith  to  bis  government  That  general, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  great  neglect  of  economv  in  the 
administration  of  the  kin? *s  finances,  ami  who  knew  how  much  toe  troops 
in  the  Milanese  had  already  suffered  fix>m  the  want  of  their  pay,  refused  to 
set  out  unless  the  sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  was  immediately 
put  into  his  hands.  But  the  king,  Louise  of  Savoy  his  mother,  and  Sem< 
blancy,  the  sui>erintendent  of  finances,  having  promised,  even  with  an 
oath,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Milan  he  should  mia  remittances  for  the  sum 
which  he  demanded ;  upon  the  faith  of  this,  he  departed.  Unhappily 
for  France,  Louise,  a  woman  deceitful,  vindictive,  rapacious,  and  capable 
of  sacrificing  any  thing  to  the  gratification  of  her  passions,  but  who  had 
acquired  an  absolute  ascendant  over  her  son  by  her  maternal  tenderness, 
iier  care  of  his  education,  and  her  ^at  abilities,  was  resolved  not  to 
perform  this  promise.  Lautrec  having  incurred  her  displeasure  by  his 
naughtiness  in  neglecting  to  pay  court  to  her,  and  by  the  freedom  with 
which,  he  had  talked  concerning  some  of  her  adventures  in  gallantnr,  she, 
in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  which  be  might  have  gained  -  by  a 
successful  defence  of  the  Milanese,  seized  the  three  hundrra  thousand 
crowns  destined  for  that  service,  and  detained  them  for  her  own  use. 

Lautrec,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  disappointment,  found  means  to 
assemble  a  considerable  aimy ,  though  far  interior  in  number  to  that  of  the 
confederates.  He  adopted  the  plan  of  defence  most  suitable  to  bis 
situation,  avoiding  a  pitched  battle  with  the  greatest  care,  while  he 
harassed  the  enemy  continually  with  his  light  troops,  beat  up  their  quar- 
ters, intercepted  their  convoys,  and  covered  of  relieved  every  place  which 
they  attempted  to  attack.  By  this  prudent  conduct,  he  not  only  retarded 
their  pnMpness,  but  would  have  soon  wearied  out  the  pope,  who  had  hitherto 
defrayed  almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  war,  as  the  emperor,  whose 
revenues  in  Spain  were  dissipated  durine  the  ccHnmotbns  in  that  countnr, 
and  who  was  obliged  to  support  a  nuiSerous  army  in  the  Netheriaods, 
could  not  make  any  considerable  remittances  into  Italy.  But  an  unfore- 
seen accident  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  and  occasioned  a  fatal  reverse 
in  the  French  affairs.  A  body  of  twelve  thousand  Swiss  served  in  Lautrec's 
army  under  the  banners  of  the  republic,  with  which  France  was  in 
alliance.  In  consequence  of  a  law,  no  less  political  than  humane,  established 
among  the  cantons,  their  troops  were  never  hired  out  by  public  authority 
to  bcm  tlie  contending  parties  in  any  war.  This  law,  however,  the  love 
of  ftLin  had  sometimes  eluded,  and  private  persons  bad  been  allowed  to 
enlist  in  what  service  they  pleased,  tnough  not  under  the  public  banners. 
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Imt  nder  tiioM  of  tiieir  partkulao'  officers.  The  cardinal  of  Sioiiy  who 
still  preserved  his  interest  amon^  his  countiymen,  and  his  enmity  to  France* 
hv/ig  prevailed  on  them  to  connive  at  a  levy  of  this  kind,  tweWe  thousand 
SwiUf  msti^ted  by  him,  joined  the  army  of  the  confederates.  Bnt  the 
leaders  in  tiie  cantons,  wh»i  they  saw  so  many  of  their  coimtiyinen 
maichinp  under  hostile  staniards,  and  ready  to  turn  their  arms  aeatnst 
each  other,  became  so  sensible  of  the  infamy  to  which  tl^  would  be 
exposed  by  permitting  this,  as  well  as  the  loss  they  mig^ht  suffer,  that  they 
despatched  couriers,  comnianding  their  people  to  leave  both  armies,  and 
to  return  forthwith  into  their  own  country.  The  cardinal  oi  Sion,  however, 
had  the  ad&ress,  by  corruj>ting  the  messengers  appointed  to  cany  this 
order,  to  prevent  it  from  being  delivered  to  the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  the 
confederates ;  but  bein^'  intimated  in  due  form  to  those  in  the  French 
army,  they,  fatlpied  w&  the  length  of  the  campaign,  and  murmuring  for 
want  of  pay,  mstantly  yielded  obedience,  in  spite  of  Lautrec's  remoo- 
strances  ana  entreaties. 

After  the  desertion  of  a  body  which  formed  the  strength  of  his  army, 
Lautrec  durst  no  longer  &ce  tise  confederates.  He  retired  towuds  Milan, 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Adda,  and  placed  his  chief  hopes  of  safety 
in  preventing  the  enemy  from  passing  that  river ;  an  expedient  for  defenq- 
ing  a  country  so  precarious^  that  mere  are  few  instances  of  its  being 
employed  with  success  against  any  general  of  experience  or  abilities. 
Accoraingly  Colonna,  notwithstantune  Lautrec's  vigilance  and  activity, 

red  the  Adda  with  little  loss,  and  <£liged  him  to  abut  himself  up  withm 
waJls  of  Milan,  which  the  confederates  were  prepariiu^  to  oesiege, 
when  an  unknown  person,  who  never  afterwards  afmeared  either  to  boast  of 
this  service,  or  to  claim  a  reward  for  it,  came  from  the  city,  and  acquainted 
Morooe,  that  if  the  army  would  advance  that  night,  tnc  Ghibeiline  or 
ImperiaJ  fection,  would  put  them  in  possession  of  one  of  the  |[ate8. 
Cotoona,  though  no  friend  to  rash  enterprises,  allowed  the  marquiB  de 
Peacara  to  advance  with  the  Spanish  infantiy,  and  he  himself  fiAlowed 
with  the  rest  of  his  troops.  About  the  beginning  of  ni^t,  Pescara  arrived 
at  the  Roman  gatfe  in  the  suburbs,  surprised  the  soldiers  «vhom  he  found 
there ;  those  posted  in  the  fortifications  adioining  to  it  immediately,  fled : 
the  mavquis  seizing  the  works  which  they  aoandoned,  and  pushing  forward 
inceasamtly,  though  with  no  less  caution  than  vigour,  became  master  of  the 
city  vrith  little  oloodshed,  and  almost  without  resistance ;  the  victors 
bemg  as  auch  astonished  as  the  vanquished  at  the  facility  and  success  of 
the  attempt.  Lautrec  retired  precipitately  towards  the  Venetian  territories 
with  tlie  remains  of  his  shattered  army ;  the  cities  of  the  Milanese,  foUow- 
tng  the  fate  of  the  capital,  surrendered  to  the  confederates ;  Parma  and 
Pncentia  were  united  to  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  of  all  their  conquests 
in  Looabardy  only  the  town  of  Cremona,  the  castle  c^  Milan,  and  a  few 
considefable  forts,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French.* 

Leo  received  the  accounts  of  this  rapid  succession  of  prosperous  events 
with  audi  tramports  of  joy,  as  brought  cm  (if  we  may  believe  the  Frendi 
bistofians)  a  sljBit  fever,  which  being  neglected,  occasioned  his  death  on 
the  aeoond  of  December,  while  he  was  still  of  a  vigorous  age,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  glory.  By  this  unexpected  accident,  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
federacy was  broken,  and  its  operations  suspended.  The  cardinals  of 
Sion  and  Medici  left  the  army  that  they  might  be  present  in  the  conclave ; 
the  Swin  were  recalled  by  their  superiors  ;  some  other  mercenaries  dis- 
banded far  want  of  pay;  and  only  the  Spaniards  and  a  few  Germans  in 
Ifoe  emperor's  service,  remained  ta  defend  the  Milanese.  But  Lautrec, 
destitute  both  of  men  and  of  money,  was  unable  to  improve  this  favoura- 

*  Gmic  I  ziv.  ISO,  Ac.  Men.  de  Bellay,  40,  Ac.  Ckdew:li  Capelta  de  reb.  ««*  pn  mlflQti 
Fnae.  9fnrtim  Oomntf  nt  ap.  9rta  iiim,  vol.  ii.  180.  &^ 
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ble  opportunity  in  the  manner  which  he  would  have  wished.  The  vigi- 
lance  of  Morone,  and  the  good  cooduct  of  ColonDa«  disappointed  *bn 
feeble  attempts  on  the  Milanese.  Chncciardini,  hj  his  address  and  Taloiir, 
repulsed  a  bolder  and  more  dangerous  attack  which  he  made  on  Paima.* 

Great  disoovd  prevailed  in  the  coDclave  which  followed  upon  Leo's  death, 
and  all  the  arts  natural  to  men  grown  old  in  intriguet  when  oootendiqg  ibr 
the  highest  prize  an  ecclesiastic  can  obtain,  were  practised.  Wolsey's 
name,  notwithstandine  all  ihe  emperor's  magnificent  promises  to  favour 
his  pretensions,  of  wbich  that  prelate  did  not  fail  to  remind  him,  was 
hardly  mentioned  in  the  conclave.  Julio  cardinal  de  Medici,  Leo's 
nephew,  who  was  more  eminent  than  any  odier  member  of  the  sacred 
college  for  his  abilities,  his  wealth,  and  his  experience  in  transacting  great 
afl^irs,  had  already  secured  fifWn  voices,  a  number  sufficient  accorajng  to 
the  forms  of  the  conclave,  to  exclude  an^  other  candidate,  though  not  to 
carnr  his  own  election.  As  he  was  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  all  the  aged 
carainals  combined  against  him,  without  being  united  in  favour  of  any 
other  person.  While  mese  factions  were  endeavouring  to  gain,  to  conupt, 
or  to  weary  out  each  other,  Medici  and  his  adherents  voted  one  monuQg 
at  the  scnitiny,  which  accordinr  to  form  was  made  eveiy  day,  for  car- 
dinal Adrian  oi  Utrecht,  who  at  that  time  governed  Spain  in  the  emperor's 
name.  This  the^r  did  merely  to  protract  time.  But  the  advene  party 
Instantly  closing  with  them,  to  their  own  amazement,  and  that  of  all  Eurooe, 
a  stranger  to  Italy,  unknown  to  the  persons  who  save  their  suffrages  in  his 
favour,  and  unacquainted  with  the  manners  of  tne  people,  or  the  interest 
of  the  state,  the  government  of  wbich  they  conferreo  ujion  him,  was  unam* 
mousl^r  raised  to  the  papal  throne  [Januaiy  9],  at  a  juncture  so  delicate 
and  critical,  as  would  have  demanded  all  the  sagaci^  and  experience  of 
one  of  the  most  able  prelates  in  the  sacred  college.  The  cardinals  them* 
selves,  unable  to  (^ve  a  reason  for  this  strange  choice,  on  account  of  which, 
as  they  marched  in  procession  from  the  conclave,  they  were  loaded  with 
insults  and  curses  by  the  Roman  people,  ascribed  it  to  an  immediate 
impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  may  be  imputed  with  great  certainty  to 
the  influence  o^  Don  John  Manuel,  the  Imperial  ambassador,  who  by  his 
address  and  intrigues  facilitated  the  election  of  a  person  devoted  to  his 
master's  service,  nom  gratitude,  from  interejrt,  and  from  inclination.! 

Beside  the  influence  which  Charles  acquired  by  Adrian's  promotion,  it 
threw  great  lustre  on  his  administration.  To  bestow  on  bis  preceptor 
such  a  noble  recompense,  and  to  place  on  the  papal  throne  one  whom  he 
bad  raised  from  obscmi^,  were  acts  of  uncommon  magnificence  and 
power.  Francis  observed,  with  the  sensibility  of  a  rival,  the  pre-eminence 
which  the  emperor  was  gaining,  and  resolved  to  exert  himself  with  freA 
vigour,  in  order  to  wrest  from  him  his  late  conquests  in  Italy.  The  Swiss, 
that  they  might  make  some  reparation  to  the  French  king,  tor  bavins^  with- 
drawn their  troops  from  his  army  so  unseasonably  as  to  occasion  tne  loss 
of  the  Milanese,  permitted  him  to  levy  ten  thousand  men  in  the  republic. 
Together  with  this  reinforcement,  Lautrec  received  from  the  king  a  small 
sum  of  money,  which  enabled  him  once  more  to  take  the  field ;  and  after 
seizing  bv  surprise,  or  force,  several  places  in  the  Milanese,  to  advance 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  capital.  The  confederate  army  was  in  no  con- 
dition to  obstruct  his  progress ;  for  though  the  inhabitants  of  Milan,  by  the 
artifices  of  Morone,  and  by  the  populaf  declamations  of  a  monk  whom  he 
employed,  were  inflamed  with  such  enthusiastic  zeal  against  the  French 
coveinment,  that  they  consented  to  raise  extraordinaiy  contributions,  Co- 
HMina  must  soon  have  abandoned  the  advantageous  camp  which  he  had 
chosen  at  Bicocca,  and  have  dismissed  his  troops  for  want  of  pay,  if  the 

•  G«le.  I.  ilv.  «I4.       t  Herm.  Moringl  Vita  Bftdit«nl,  «».  Oi»p.  Bitnnan.  in  Aimfcrt.  de  Rtdr. 
V.  58.   ContlftTe  Hiidr.  lUd.  p.  144,  fte.     - 
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Sw'isa  in  die  French  seirice  bad  not  once  more  extricated  him  out  of  hia 
difficulties. 

The  insolence  or  caprice  of  those  mercenaries  was  often  no  less  fatal 
to  their  friends,  than  their  valour  and  discipline  were  formidable  to  their 
enemies.  Havinr  now  serred  'some  months  without  pay,  of  which  they 
complained  loudfy,  a  sum  destined  for  tbebr  use  was  sent  from  France 
under  a  convoy  of  horse;  but  Morone,  whose  yigilant  eye  nothing 
escaped,  posted  a  body  of  troons  in  their  way,  so  that  the  party  whicE 
escorted  tne  money  durst  not  advance.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this, 
the  Swiss  iDSt  all  patience,  and  officers  as  well  as  soldiers  crowdiqg  around 
Lautiec,  threatened  with  one  voice  instantly  to  retire,  if  he  did  not  either 
advance  the  pay  which  was  due,  or  promise  (o  lead  them  next  morning  to 
battle.  In  vain  did  Lautrec  remonstrate  against  these  demands,  repre- 
senting to  them  the  impossibility  of  the  former,  and  the  rashness  otthe 
latter,  which  must  be  attended  with  certain  destruction,  as  the  enemy 
occupied  a  camp  naturally  of  neat  strength,  and  which  by  art  they  had 
rendered  almost  maccessible.  The  Swiss,  deaf  to  reasbn,  and  persuaded 
that  their  valour  was  capable  of  surmountine  every  obstacle,  renewed 
their  demand  with  greater  fierceness,  offering  tnemselves  to  form  the  van* 
guard,  and  to  begin  the  attack.  Lautrec,  unable  to  overcome  tfieir  obsti* 
nacy,  complied  with  their  request,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some  of  those 
unforeseen  accidents  which  so  <^en  determine  the  late  of  battles,  mieht 
crown  this  rash  enterprise  with  undeserved  success  ;  and  convinced  that 
the  effects  of  a  defeat  could  not  be  more  fatal  than  those  which  would 
certainly  follow  upon  the  retreat  of  a  body  which  composed  one  half  of 
bis  army.  Next  morning  [Majr]  the  Swiss  were  early  in  the  field,  and 
marched  with  the  greatest  intrepidity  against  an  enemy  deeply  intrenched 
on  every  side,  surrounded  with  artillery,  and  prepared  to  receive  them. 
As  they  advanced,  they  sustained  aHurious  cannonade  with  great  firmness, 
and  without  waiting  for  their  own  artilleiy,  rushed  impetuously  npoo  the 
intrenchments.  But  after  incredible  effi>rts  of  valour,  which  were  seconded 
with  great  spirit  by  the  French,  having  lost  their  bravest  officeis  and  best 
soldiers,  and  finding  that  they  could  make  no  impression  on  the  enemy's 
works,  they  sounded  a  retreat :  leaving  the  field  of  battle,  however,  like 
men  renulsed,  but  not  vanquished,  in  close  array,  and  without  receiving 
any  molestation  from  the  enemy. 

Next  day,  such  as  survived  set  out  for  their  own  countiy ;  and  Lautrec^ 
despairing  of  bein^  able  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  retired  into  France, 
after  throwing  earrisons  into  Cremona  and  a  few  other  places ;  all  which, 
except  the  citadel  of  Cremona,  Colonna  soon  obliged  to  surrnider. 

Geftaa,  however,  and  its  territories,  remaining  subject  to  France,  still 
gave  Francis  considerable  footing  in  Italy,  and  made  it  e^  for  him  to  exe^ 
cute  any  scheme  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese.  But  Colonna,  rendered 
enterprising  by  continual  success,  and  excited  by  the  solicitations  of  tlie ' 
faction  of  ttie  Adomi,the  hereditaiy  enemies  of  the  Freeosi,  who  under  the 
protection  of  France  possessed  the  chief  authority  in  Crenoa,  determined 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  that  state ;  and  accomplished  it  with  amazing 
facility.  He  became  master  of  Genoa  by  an  accident  as  unexpected  as 
that  vdiich  had  given  him  possession  of  Milan  ;  and  almost  without  oppo- 
sition or  bloodshed,  tbe  power  of  the  Adomi,  and  the  authority  of  the  em- 
peror, were  established  m  Genoa.* 

Such  a  cruel  succession  of  misfortunes  affected  Fraocis  with  deep  con- 
cern, which  was  not  a  little  aug;mented  by  the  arrival  of  an  £ng[lish  herald, 
who,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  declared  war  in  form  against  Fnmce 
[Mav  «9].  This  step  was  taken  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wol- 
sej  had  concluded  with  the  emperor  at  firugus,  and  n^hich  had  hitherto 

•  JovW  VRa  Perilin.  DamU,  p.  344.    Gute- 1.  xfv.  333. 
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been  kept  secret.  Francis,  though  be  had  reason  to  be  suiprised  with  tfiis 
denunciation,  aAer  faaving  been  at  such  pains  to  soothe  Henr^  and  to  gain 
his  minister,  received  the  herald  vrith  great  composure  and  (ugnity  ;*  and 
without  abandoning  any  of  the  schemes  which  he  was  f<Mnning  against  the 
emperor,  began  vigorous  preparations  for  resisting  this  new  enemy.  His 
treasuiy,  however,  being  exhausted  by  the  efforts  which  he  had  already 
made,  as  well  as  by  the  sums  he  expended  on  his  pleasures,  he  had  recouRe 
to  extraordinaiy  expedients  for  supplying  it  several  new  offices  were 
created,  and  exposed  to  sale ;  the  royal  demesnes  were  alienated :  umisiul 
taxes  were  imposed ;  and  the  tomb  of  St  Martin  was  stripped  at  a  rail  of 
massive  silver,  with  which  Louis  XL,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  devotion,  had 
encircled  it.  By  means  of  these  expedients  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a  con- 
siderable army,  and  to  put  the  frontier  towns  in  a  good  posture  of  aefenc*. 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  was  no  less  solicitous  to  draw  as  much  advan- 
tage as  possible  from  the  accession  of  such  a  powerfiil  ally ;  and  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  his  affairs,  at  tiiis  time,  permitting  him  to  set  out  for 
Spain,  where  his  presence  was  extremely  necessaiy,  he  visited  the  court 
ot  England  in  his  way  to  that  country.  He  proposed  by  this  interview 
not  only  to  stren^hen  the  bonds  of  niendship  which  united  him  wftb 
HeniT,  and  to  excite  him  to  push  the  war  against  France  with  vigour,  but 
hopea  to  remove  any  disgust  or  resentment  that  Wolsey  miriit  have  con- 
ceived on  account  of'^the  mortifying  disappointment  which  he  nad  met  with 
in  the  late  conclave.  His  success  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expecta 
tions ;  and  by  his  artful  address,  during  a  residence  of  six  weeks  in  Eog 
land,  he  niined  not  only  the  king  and  the  minister,  but  the  nation  itseff. 
Henry,  whose  vanity  was  sensibfy  flattered  by  such  a  visit,  as  well  as  by 
the  studied  respect  with  which  the  emperor  treated  him  on  eveiy  occa- 
sion, entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  The  cardinal  foreseeing,  from 
Adrian's  aee  and  inmmities,  a  sudden  vacancy  in  the  papal  see,  dissembled 
or  foigot  Els  resentment ;  and,  as  Charles,  besides  augmenting  the  pen- 
sions which  he  had  already  settled  on  him,  renewed  his  promise  m  favouring 
his  pretensions  to  the  papacy,  with  all  his  interest  he  endeavoured  to 
merit  the  former,  and  to  secure  the  accomplishment  ot  the  latter,,  by  freab 
services.  The  nation,  sharing  m  the  glory  of  its  monarch,  and  pleased 
with  the  confidence  which  the  emperor  placed  in  the  English,  by  creating 
the  earl  of  Surrey  his  high-admiral,  discovered  no  less  inclination  to  com- 
mence hostilities  than  Heniy  himself. 

In  order  to  give  Charles,  before  he  left  England,  a  proof  of  this  general 
ardour,  Surrey  sailed  with  such  forces  as  were  reaoy,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Normandy.  He  then  made  a  descent  on  Sretagne,  where,  he 
plundered  and  burnt  Morlaix,  and  some  other  places  of  less  consettience. 
After  these  slight  excursions,  attended  with  greater  dishonour  than  oamage 
to  France,  he  repaired  to  Calais,  and  took  the  command  of  the  principal 
army,  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  men ;  with  which,  having  joined  the 
Flemish  troops  under  the  Count  de  Buren,  he  advanced  into  Picardy. 
The  army  which  Francis  had  assembled  was  far  inferior  in  number  to 
these  united  bodies.  But  during  the  long  wars  between  the  two  nations, 
the  French  had  discovered  the  proper  method  of  defending  their  countir 
against  the  English.  They  had  been  taught  by  their  misfortunes  to  avoid 
a*pitched  battfe  with  the  utmost  care,  and  to  endeavour,  by  throwiqg  gar- 
risons ipto  eyeiy  place  capable  of  resistance,  by  watching  all  the  enemy's 
motions,  by  intercepting  tbeir  convoys,  attacking  their  advanced  posts,  and 
harassing  them  continually  with  their  numerous  cavaliy,  to  ruin  tnem  with 
the  length  of  the  war,  or  to  beat  them  by  piece-meal.  This  plan  the  duke 
of  Vendome,  the  French  general  in  Picardy,  pursued  with  no  less  pru- 
dence than  success ;  and  not  only  prevented  Surrey  from  taking  any  town 
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of  importance^  but  obUgecThim  to  retire  witb  his  army  greatly  reduced  bjr 
fiiti^e,  by  want  of  provisions^  ami  by  the  loss  which  it  haci  sustained  m 
several  unsuccessful  skirmishes. 

Thus  ended  the  second  campaign,  in  a  war  tlie  most  general  that  had 
hitherto  been  kindled  in  Europe ;  -and.  though  Francis,  by  his  lAother^s 
iU-timed  resentment,  by  the  disgusting  msolence  of  his  general,  and  the 
caprice  of  the  mercenary  tnx>ps  which  ne  emplo;^ed,  had  lost  his  conquests 
in  Italy,  yet  all  the  powers  combined  against  him  had  not  been  able  to 
make  any  impression  on  his  hereditaiy  dominions ;  and  wherever  they 
either  intended  or  attempted  an  attack,  he  was  well  prepared  to  receive 
them.  • 

While  the  Christian  princes  were  thus  wastii^  each,  otfaer^s  strength, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  entered  Hungaiy  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
investing  Belgrade,  which  was  deemed  the  chief  barrier  of  that  klc^dom 
ag;ainst  the  Turkish  arms,  soon  forced  it  to  sunender.  Encoura^d  by 
this  success,  he  turned  his  victorious  arms  against  the  island  of  Knodes, 
the  seat,  at  that  time,  of  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  small 
state  he  attacked  with  such  ^  a  numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have 
been  accustomed  in  every  age  to  bring  into  the  field.  Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  appeared  against  a  tov\n  de- 
fended by  a  gairisoo  consisting  of  five  thousand  soldiers,  and  six  hundred 
knights,  under  the  command  o?  Villiers  de  L'lsle  Adam,  the  grand  master, 
whose  wisdom  and  valour  rendered  him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a 
dangerous  juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to  suspect  the  destination  of 
Solyman's  vast  armaments,  than  he  despatched  messengers  to  all  the 
Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
thoi^h  every  prince  in  t£it  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  tne  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  east,  and  trusted  to  the  gallantry  of  its 
knights  as  the  best  security  against  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms ; 
though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  wnich  became  the  head  and  father  of  the 
church,  exhorted  the  contending  powers  to  foiget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  Infidels  from  destroying  a  society 
ivhich  did  hononr  to  the  Christian,  name  ;  yet  so  violent  and  implacable 
was  the  animosity  of  both  parties,  that  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  exposed  afl  Europe,  and  unmoved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  grand 
master,  or  the  admonitions  of  the  pope,  they  suffered  Solyman  to  carry  on 
his  operations  against  Rhodes  without  disturbance.  The  j^rand  master, 
after  incredible  e£R>rts  of  courage,  of  patience,  and  of  military  conduct 
durii^  a  siege  of  six  months ;  after  sustaining  many  assaults,  ana  disputing 
every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy,  was  o^iged  at  last  to  yield  to  num- 
bers;  and  having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from  the  sultan,  who 
admired  and  respected ,  his  virtue,  he  surrendered  the  town,  which  wa^ 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  every  resource.*  Charles 
and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having  occasioned  such  a  (oss  to  Christendom  by 
their  ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  eacn 
other,  while  all  Europe,  with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  the  knights  oT  St  Jdbn  the 
small  island  of  Malta,  in  which  they  fixed  their  residence,  retaininfff 
though  with  less  power  and  splendour,  their  ancient  spirit  and  implacam 
enmity  to  the  Infidels. 
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Charles,  having  had  the  satisfaction  of  9eeiiK  hostilities  h&pm  between 
France  and  fineland,  took  leave  of  Heniy,  ana  arrived  m  Spain  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June.  He  found  that  countiy  jiMt  beginniDr  to  leootver 
order  and  strenjrth  after  the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed  during:  nis  absence ;  an  account  of  thsriae  and  progress  cfwhidv 
as  it  was  but  little  connected  with  the  other  events  which  happened  in 
Europe,  hath  been  reserved  to  this  place. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Galicia  had  voted 
the  emperor  a /fee  g^  without  obtaining  the  redress  of  amr  one  grievance, 
than  it  excitea  universal  ind%nation.  The  citizens  of  Toledo,  who  coo* 
sidered  themselves,  on  account  of  the  great  privileges  which  thej  enjoyed, 
as  the  guardians  ot  the  liberties  of  the  Castilian  commons,  finding  tnat  no 
r^ard  was  paid  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  deputies  against  that  uncon- 
stitutional grant,  took  arms  with  tumultuary  violence^  and  seizing  the  eates 
of  the  city,  which  were  fortified,  attacked  the  alcazar^  or  castle,  wnich 
they  soon  obl^ed  the  governor  to  surrender.  Emboldened  by  this  success* 
they  deprived  of  all  authority  eveir  person  whom  they  suspected  of  any 
attachment  to  the  court,  establishea  a  popular  fonn  of  govenment,  com- 
posed of  deputies  from  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  and  levied  troops 
in  their  own  defence.  The  chief  leader  of  the  people  m  these  insurrectione 
was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  the  eldest  son  of  the  commendator  of  Castile, 
a  young  nobleman  of  a  generous  temper,  of  undaunted  courage,  and  pos- 
sessed  of  the  talents  as  well  as  of  the  ambition  which,  in  times  of  civil 
discord,  raise  men  to  power  and  eminence.* 

The  resentment  of  the  citizens  of  Segovia  produced  efii»cts  still  more 
fatal.  Tordesillas,  one  of  the  representatives  in  the  late  Cortes,  had  voted 
for  the  donative,  and  bein^  a  bold  and  haughty  man,  ventured  upon  his 
return,  to  call  together  his  fellow-citizens  m  the  gfreat  church,  that  he 
might  eive  them,  according  to  custom,  an  account  of  his  conduct  in  that 
assembjy.  fiut  the  multitude,  unable  to  bear  his  insolence,  in  attempting 
to  justify  what  they  thought  inexcusable,  burst  open  the  (rates  of  the 
church,  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  seizing  the  unhappy  Tordesillas,  dragged 
him  through  the  streets,  with  a  thousand  curses  arid  insults,  towards  the 
place  of  public  execution.  In  vain  did  the  dean  and  canons  come  ibrth  in 
procession  with  the  holy  Sacrament,  in  order  to  appease  their  rage.  In 
vain  did  the  monks  of  those  monasteries  by  which  they  passed,  ooroure 
them  on  their  knees,  to  spare  his  life,  or  at  least  to  allow  him  time  to  coiuess, 
and  to  receive  absolution  of  his  sins.  Without  listening  to  the  dictates 
eittier  of  humanity  or  religion,  they  cried  out  **  That  the  hangman  alone 
could  absolve  sucn  a  traitor  to  his  country  ;"  they  then  hurried  him  aloqg 
with  greater  violence ;  and  perceiving  that  he  bad  expired  under  their 
hands,  they  hun^  him  ud  with  his  head  downwards  cm  the  common  gibbet.t 
The  same  spint  seizea  the  inhabitants  of  fiuigos,  Zamora,  and  several 
other  cities;  and  thoueh  their  representatives,  taking  warmng  fipom  the 
fate  of  Tordesillas,  had  been  so  wise  as  to  save  themselves  by  a  timely 
flieht,  they  were  burnt  in  effigy,  tlieir  houses  razed  to  the  eroundl,  and  tfaev 
effects  consumed  with  fire ;  and  such  was  the  horror  which  the  people 
had  conceived  against  them,  as  betrayers  of  the  public  liberty,  that  not  one 
in  those  licentious  multitudes  would  touch  any  thing,,  however  valuable, 
which  had  belonged  to  them.| 
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Adfiao,  at  (bat  time  r^nt  of  Spain,  had  scarcely  fixed  tlie  seat  of  his 
|;oveninieiit  at  Valladolid,  when  he  was  alarmed  with  ah  account  of  these 
usurrections.  .  He  immediately  assembled  the  privy  council  [June  5, 1520], 
Id  deliberate  concemiug  the  proper  method  of  suppressing  them.  The 
couDflellors  differed  in  opinion ;  some  insisting  that  it  was  necessaiy  to 
cfa^k  this  audacious  spirit  in  its  infancy^  by  a  severe  execution  of  justice ; 
others  advising  to  treat  with  lenity  a  neople  who  had  some  reason  to  be 
incensed,  and  not  to  drive  them  beyona  aA  the  bounds  of  duty  by  an  ill- 
timed  riffour.  The  sentiments  of  the  foimer  beipg  warmly  supported  by 
the  archbishop  of  Granada^  president  of  (he  council,  a  person  of  great 
authority,  but  choleric  and  impetuous,  were  approved  by  Adrian,  vvhose 
zeal  to  support  his  master's  autbofity  hurried  him  into  a  measure,  to  which, 
from  his  natural  cautign  and  timidity,  he  would  otherwise  have  been  averse. 
He  commanded  Ronquillo,  one  of  the  .kine's  judges,  to  repair  instantl}r  to 
Segovia,  which  had  set  the  first  example  of  mutiny,  and  to  proceed  against 
the  delinqueota  accardiog  to  law ;  ana  lest  the  people  should  be  so  out- 
rageoiis  as  to  resist  his  authoNty,  a  consideraole  oody  of  troops  were 
appointed  to  attend  him.  The  Segovians,  foreseeing  what  they  might 
expect  from  a  judge  so  well  known  for  his  austere  and  unfoigiving  temper, 
took  arms  wim  one  consent,  and  having  mustered  twelve  thousand  men, 
shut  their  gates  against  him.  Ronquillo,  eiuraf;ed  at  this  insult,  denounced 
them  reben  and  outlaws,  and  his  troops  seizing  all  the  avenues  to  the 
town,  hoped  that  it  would  soon  be. obliged  to  surrender  A>r  want  of  pro' 
visions.  The  inhabitants,  however,  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
having  received  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Toledo,  under  the 
command  of  Padilla,  attacked  Ronquillo,  and  forced  him  to  retire  with 
the  loss  of  his  ba|;gage,  and  military  chest.* 

Upon  this,  Adrian  ordered  Antonio  de  Fonseca^  whom  the  emperor  had 
afiqpmnted' commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  Castile,  to  assemble  an 
army*  and  to  besieg^e  Segovia  in  form.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Medina  del 
Campo,  where  Cardinal  Ximenes  had  established  a  vast  magazine  of 
militaiy  storest  would  not  sufier  him  to  draw  fix>m  it  a  train  of  oatterii^ 
caimoD,  or  to  destroy  their  countrymen  with  those  arms  which  had  been 
prepared  against  the  enemies  of  the  kingdom.  Fonseca,  who  could  not 
execute  his  orders  without  artillery,  determined  to  seize  the  magazine  by 
force ;  and  the  citizens  standing  on  their  defence,  he  assaulted  the  town 
with  fi[reat  briskness  [Au^.  2l] ;  but  his  troops  were  so  warmly  received, 
that,  aespairiqg  of  carryuig  tne  plac 


^»lace,  he  set  fire  to  some  of  the  houses, 
in  hopes  that  tSe  citizens  would 'abandon  the  walls,  in  order  to  save  their 
tamUies  and  effects.  Instead  of  that  the  expedient  to  which  he  had 
recoune  'served  only  to  increase  their  fuiy,  and  he  was  repulsed  with  g^at 
disgrace,  while  the  names,  spreading  from  street  to  street,  reduced  to  asbes 
alomt  the  whole  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that  time  in  Spain, 
and  the  great  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segovia  and  several  other 
cities.  &  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for  the  approachiiog 
fair,  the  kss  was  immense,  and  was  felt  universally.  This,  aaded  to  the 
impression  which  such  a  cruel  action  made  on  a  people  long  unaccustomed 
to  the  honors  of  civil  war,  enraged  the  Castflians  almost  to  madness. 
Fonseca  became  the  obiect  of  general  hatred,  and  was  branded  with  the 
same  of  incendiaiy,  and  enemy  to  his  countiy.  Even  the  citizens  of  Val- 
ladolid, whom  the  presQUce  of  the  cardinal  had  hitherto  restrained,  de- 
clared that41iey  could  no  longer  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  sufferings 
of  theif  GouDtiymen.  Taking  arms  with  no  less  iury  than  the  other  cities, 
they  burnt  Fooseca's  house  to  the  ground,  elected  new  magistrates,  raised 
soloiers,  appointed  officers  to  command  them,  and  guarded  tneir  walls  with 
as  mnch  dil^ence  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  ready  to  attack  tlidm. 
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The  caidiiial,  dxiu^  virtuous  and  disintereftted^and  capable  of  gpyerainB^ 
the  kingdom  with  hoDour^  in  times  of  tranquiility,  poraessed  neither  the 
coura&;e  n^r the  sagacity  necessaiy  at  such  a  dangerousjimctUFe.  Fiodiqg 
himself  unable  to.  check  these  outrages  committed  uncwr  his  own  eye,  be 
attempted  to  appease  the  people,  by  protest  iqg  that  Fonseca  had  exceeded 
his  orders,  aQcT  had  by  his  rash  conduct  offisMled  him,  as  much  as  he  bad 
injured  them.  This  condescensiooi  the  efect  of  irresolution  and  tinudit^, 
rendered  the  malecontents  bolder  and  more  insolent :  and  the  cardinal 
having  soon  afterwards  recalled  Fonseca,  and  dismissed  his  troops,  which 
he  could  no  longer  afford  to  pay,  as  the  treasuiy,  drained  by  the  rapadous- 
ness  of  the  Flemish  ministers,  had  received  no  supply  from  the  great 
cities,  which  were  all  in  arms,  the  people  were  left  at  full  liberty  to  act 
without  control,  and  scarcely  any  shadow  of  power  n^mained  in  his  hands. 
Nor  were  the  proceedings  ot  the  oommons  the  effects  merely  of  popu- 
lar and  tumultuary  rage ;  they  aimed  at  bbtauunfl^  redress  of  their  political 
grievances,  and  an  estabiismneot  of  public  liberty  on  a  secure  basis, 
objects  worthy  of  all  die  zeal  which  they  discovered  in  contendiog  for 
them.  The  feudal  government  in  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  more 
favourable  to  libeity  than  in  any  other  of  the  great  European  kingdoms. 
This  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  number  of  great  cities  in  that  country,  a 
circumstance  I  have  already  taken  notice  of,  and  which  contributes  more 
than  any  other  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  institutions,  and  to 
introduce  a  more  liberal  and  equal  form  of  government.  The  inhabitants 
of  cveiy  city  formed  a  mat  corporation,  with  valuable  immunities  and 
privil^es ;  they  were  delivei-ed  from  a  state  of  subjection  and  vassalage  : 
they  were  admitted  to*  a  considerable  share  in  the  legislature  ;  they  had 
acauired  the  arts  of  industry,  without  which  cities  cannot  subsist ;  they 
had  accumulated  wealth,  by  engaging  in  commerce  ;  and  beii^  free  and 
independent  themselves,  were  ever  ready  to  act  as  the  ^^imidians-  of  the 
public  freedom  and  independence.  The  genius  of  the  mtemal  govern- 
ment established  among  the  inhabitants  of  cities,  which,  even  in  countries 
where  despotic  power  prevails  mo^,  is  deraocratical  aiKi  republican,  ren- 
dered the  idea  of  liberty  familiar  ana  dear  to  them.  Their  representatives 
in  the  Cortes  were  accustomed,  with  equal  spirit,  to  check  the  encrrach- 
ments  of  the  king  and  the  oppression  of  the  nobles.  They  endeavoured  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  their  own  order ;  ttiey  laboured  to  shake  off  the 
remaining  incumbrances  with  which  the  spirit  of  feudal  policy,  favourable 
only  to  the  nobles,  had  ,  burdened  them ;  and,  conscious  of  oeiofg  one  of 
the  most  considerable,  orders  in  the  state,  were  ambitious  of  becomtnig  the 
most  powerful. 

•The  present  juncture  appeared  favourable  (gt  pashiog  any  new  claim. 
Their  sovereign  was  absent  from  his  dominions ;  ny  the  ill  conduct  of  his 
ministers  he  had  lost  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects ;  the  people, 
exasperated  by  many  injuries,  had  taken  arms,  thoup^  without  conc^rt,^ 
almost  by  general  consent ;  thev  were  animated  with  rage  capable  of 
canying  them  to  the  mast  violent  extremes ;  the  royal  treasuiy  was 
exhausted ;  the  kingdom  destitute  of  troops ;  and  the  eovemment  com- 
mitted to  a  stranger,  of  g^at  virtue  indeed^  but  of  abuities  unequal  to 
such  a  trust.  The  first  care  of  Padilla,  and  the  other  popular  leadeis 
who  observed  and  determined  to  improve  these  circumstances,  was  to 
establidi  some  form  of  umon  or  association  among  the  malecontents,  that 
thev  might  act  with  greater  regularity,  and  pursue  one  common  end  ;  and 
as  the  different  cities  had  been  prompted  to  take  arms  by  the  same  inolires, 
and  were  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  a  distinct  body  from  the 
rest  of  the.subiects,  they  did  not  find  this  difficult  A  general  convention 
was  appointed  to  .be  held  at  Avila.  Deputies  appeared  there  in  name 
of  almost  all  &e  cities  entitled  to  have  representatives  in  the  Ccurtes. 
They  all  bound  themselves,  by  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die  in  the  service 
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of  the  king«  and  in  defence  of  the  privilege  of  their  oider ;  and  assuming^ 
the  name  of  the  holy  JunUh  Or  association,  proceeded  to  deliberate  con- 
cerning the  state  ot  the  nation,  and  the  proper  method 'of  redieesing 
its  grievances.  The  first  that  naturally  presented  itself,  ^as  tbe  nomina- 
tion  of  a  foreigner  to  be  r^;ent ;  this  they  declared  with  one  voice  to  be 
a  violatiob  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  resolved  to  send 
a  deputation  of  their  members  to  Adrian,  requiring  him  in  their  name  to 
lay  aside  all  the  ensigns  of  his  office,  and  to  abstain  for  the  future  from 
tfaie  exercise  of  a  juriscQction  which  they  had  pronounced  illesal.* 

While  they  were  preparing  to  execute  this  bold  resolution,  Padilla 
accomplishea  an  enterprise  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  cause.    After 


velievioir  Segovia,  he  marched  suddenly  to  Tordesillas,  [Aiig.  S9],  the 
pla  e  wnere  the  unhappy  queen  Joanna  lutd  resided  since  the  death  of  her 
nusband,  and  being  favoured  by  the  inhabitantsi  was  admitted  into  the 
town,  and  became  master  of  her  person,  for  the  security  of  which  Adrian 
had  neglected  to  take  proper  precautions.!  Padilla  waited  immediately 
up<»i  the  queen,  and  accosting  her  with  that  profound  respect,  which  she 
exacted  mm  the  few  persons  whom  she  deigned  to  admit  into  her  pre- 
sence, acquainted  her  at  laige  with  the  miserable  condition  of  her  Cas- 
tilian  subjects  under  the  government  of  her  son,  who  being  destitute  o( 
experience  himself,  permitted  his  foreign  ministers  to  treat  them  with  such 
rigour  as  hadobl^ed  them  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  df  their 
country.  The  queen,  as  if  she  had  been  awakened  out  €^  a  lethaigyr 
expressed  mat  astonishment  at  what  he  said,  and  told  him,  that  as  she  had 
never  heara^  until  that  moment,  of  the  death  of  her  father,  or  known  the 
sufferines  of  her  people,  no  blame  could  be  imputed  to  her,  t>ut  that  now 
she  would  take  care  to  provide  a  sufficient  remedy ;  and  in  the  ntean  time, 
added  she,  let  it  be  your  concern  to  do  vvhat  is  necessaiy  for  the  public 
welfare.  Padilla.  too  eaeer  in  forming'  a  conclusion  agreeable  to  iiis 
wishes,  mistook  this  4ucid  interval  of  reason  for  a  perfM:t  return  of  that 
faculty ;  and  acquainting  the  Junta  with  what  had  happened,  advised  them 
to  remove  to  Tordesillas,  and  to  hold  their  meeting»  in  that  place.  This 
was  instantly  done  ;  but  though  Joanna  received  veiy  grackyusly  an  address 
of  the  Junta,  beseeching  her  to  take  upon,  herself  tl^  eovenunent  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  token  of  her  compliance  admitted  all  the  deputies  to  kiss 
her  nand ;  though  she  was  present  at  a  toumament  held  on  mat  occasion, 
and  seemed  highly  satisfied  with  both' these  ceremonies,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  great  maenificence  in  order  to  please  her,  she  soon  relapsed 
into  her  former  n^Iancnoly  and  sullenqess,  and  could  never  be  brought, 
by  any  aipiments  or  entreaties,  to  sign  any  one  paper  necessaiy  for  the 
despatch  of  business.| 

'  The  Junta,  concealuig  as  much  as  possible  this  last  circumstance,  carried 
on  all  dieir  deltberatk>ns  in  the  name  of  Joanna  ;  and  as  the  Castilians,  who 
idolized  the  name  of  Isabella,  retained  a  wonderful  attachment  to  her 
daof^ter,  no  sooner  was  it  known  that  she  had  consented  to  .assume  the 
reins  of  government,  than  the  people  expressed  the  most  universal  and 
immoderate  joy ;  and  believing  her  recovery  to  be  complete,  ascribed  it 
to  a  miraculous  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  order  to  rescue  their  country 
from  the  opiweasioo  of  foreigners.  The  Junta,  consckxis  of  the  reputation 
and  power  which  they  had  acquired  by  seeming  to  act  under  the  royal 
authority,  were  no  loneer  satisrod  with  requiring  Adrian  to  resim  the 
office  or  regent ;  they  detached  Padilla  to  Valladolid  with  a  considerable 
body  of  trwps,  ordering  him  to  seize  sudi  members  of  the  council  a^ 
were  still  in  that  city,  to  conduct  them  fo  Tordesillas,  and  to  bring  av^ay 
the  seals  of  the  kingdom,  the  public  archives,  and  tieasuiy  books.    Padilku 
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who  was  received  by  the  dttxeu  as  the  deliverer  of  his  countiyy  executed 
his  commission  with  ^reat  exactness ;  pennitting  Adrian^  however«  still  to 
reside  in  VaUaddid,  though  only  as  a  private  penooy  and  without  any 
shadow  of  pow^.* 

The  emperor,  to  whom  frequent  accounts  of  these  traoflactions  were 
transmitted  white  he  was  still  in  Flanders,  was  sensible  of  bis  own  im- 
prudence and  that  of  his  ministers,  in  having^  despised  too  long  the  murmurs 
and  remonstrances  of  the  Castilians*  He  beheld,  with  deeo  concern,  a 
kingdom,  the  most  valuable  of  any  he  possessed^  and  in  woich  lay  the 
strength  and  sinews  of  his  jwwer,  lust  ready  to  disown  his  authorilTy  and 
on  tte  point  of  beine  plunged  in  aU  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  -  But  though 
his  presence  mi?ht  have  averted  this  calamity,  be  co«dd  not«  al  that  time, 
visit  Spain  without  endangering  the  Imperial  crown,  and  allcnviiig  the 
French  king  full  leisure  to  execute  his  ambitious  schemes.  The  only 
point  now  to  be  deliberated  upon,  was^whether  he  should  attempt  to  gam 
the  malecontents  bj  indulgence  and  concessions,  or  prepare  directly  ta 
suppress  them  by  mrce ;  imd  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  the  former, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  fail  of  success,  he  prepared  (or  the 
latter.  For  (bis  purpose,  he  issued  circular  letters  to  all  the  cities  of 
Castile,  exhorting  them  in  most  centle  terms,  and  with  assumices.  of  full 
pardon,,  to  lay  down  their  arras  ;  he  promised  such  cities  as  had  continued 
taithfuUnot  ta  exact  from  them  the  subsidy  granted  in  the  late  Cortes,  and 
offered  the  same  fiivour  to  such  as  returned  to  their  duty ;  he  engaged  that 
no  office  should  be  conferred  for  the  future  upon  any  but  native  Caatilians. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  wrote  -to  the  nobles,  exciting  them  to  appear  with 
vigour  in  defence  of  thei;  own  rights,  and  those  of  the  crown,  against  the 
exorbitant  claims  of  the  commons ;  he  appointed  the  hkh  admu^  Don 
Fadrique  Enriquez,  and  the  hi^h  constable  of  Castile,  Don  Inigo  de  Velasoo^ 
two  noblemen  of  great  abilities  as  well  as  influence,  regents  of  the  king- 
dom in  conjunction  with  Adrian ;  and  he  gave  them  lull  power  aiHl 
instructions,  if  the  obstinacy  of  the  malecontents  should  render  it  necessary,, 
to  vindicate  the  royal  authority  by  force  of  arms.t 

These  coocessions,  which^  at  tlie  time  of  his  ieavirig  Spain,  would  have 
fully  satisfied  the  people,  came  nbw  too  late  to  produce  any  effect  The 
Junta,  relying  on  the  unanimity  with  which  the  nation  submitted  to  their 
authority,  elated  vrith  the  success  which  had  hitherto  accompanied  all 
their  undertakingji,  and  seeing  no' military  force  collected  to  defeat  or 
obstruct  their  deaagns,  aimed  at  a  more  thorough  reformation  of  political 
abuses.  The}[  had  been  employed  for  some  time  in  preparing  a  remon- 
strance containing  a  large  enumeration,  not  only  of  the  grievances  of  which 
they  craved  redress,  but  of  such  new  reflations  as  they  thought  necessary 
for  the  security  of  their  liberties.  This  remonstrance,  which  is  divided 
into  many  articles  relating  to  all  the  difiereni  members,  of  which  (he  con- 
stitution was  composed,  as  well  as  the  various  departments  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  |;6vemment,  furnishes  us  with  more  authentic  evidence  concerning 
the  intentions  of  the  Junta,  thaa  can  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the 
later  Spanish  historians,  who  lived  in  times  when  it  became  fashionable 
and  even  necessary  to  represent  the  conduct  of  the  malecontents  in  &e 
worst  li^t,  and  as  iowing  from  the  worst  motives.  After  a  loi^  preamble 
concerning  the  various  calamities  under  which  the  nation  groanea,  and  the 
errors  and  corruption  in  government  to  whicli  these  were  to  be  imputed,  they 
take  notice  of  the  exemplary  patience  wherewith  the  people  had  endured 
them,  until  self^mservation,  and  the  duty  which  they  owed  Ui  their  coun- 
try, had  obliged  them  to  assemble,  in  order  to  proviae  in  a  legal  maimer 
tor  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  the  constitution :  For  this  purpose,  they 
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demanded  that  the  king  would  be  pleased  to  return  to  his  Spanish  domi- 
nions and  reside  there,  as  all  their  former  monarchs  had  done :  that  he 
would  not  marry  but  >vith  consent  of  the  Cortes;  that  if- he  should  be 
oUie|ed  at  any  time  to  leave  the  kingdom,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  appoint 
anyfbreicrner  to  be  regent :  that  the  present  nomination  of  cardinal  Adrian 
to  that  office  shall  ipstanti]^  be  declared  void  ;  'that  he  would  not,  at  his 
retain,  bring  alongr  with  him  any  Flemings  or  other  strangers ;  that  no 
foreign  troops  shall,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  be  introduced  into  the 
kingdom ;  tnat  none  but  natives  shall  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  or 
benefice  either  in  church  or  state ;  that  no  foreigner  shall  be  naturalized ; 
that  free  quarters  diall  not  be  granted  to  soldiers,  nor  to  the  members,  ot 
the  king's  household,  (ot  any  longer  time  than  six  days^  and  that  only 
when  the  court  is  in^  progress ;  that  all  the  taxes  shall  be  reduced  to  tlie 
same  state  they  were  in  at  the  death  of  queen  Isabella  ;  that  all  altenatiom 
of  the  royal  demesnes  orrevenues  since  tMt  queen^s  death  shall  be  resumed ; 
that*  all  new  dfices  created  since  that  perioa  shall  be  abolished ;  that  the 
subsidy  granted  by  the  late  Cortes  in  Galicia,  shall  not  be  exacted ;  that 
in  all  future  Cortes  each  city  shall  send  one  rdpresentative  of  the  cier^, 
one  of  the  gentiy,  and  one  of  the  commons,  each  to  be  elected  by  nis 
own  order ;  that  the  crown  shall  not  influence  or  direct  any  city  with 
regard  to  the  choice  of  its  representatives ;  that  no  member  ot  the  Cories 
shall  receive  an  office  or  pension  from  the  king,  either  for  himself  or  ibr  anv 
of  his  {amifyj  under  pain  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  his  goods ;  that  eacn 
city  or  oommuni^  snail  pay  a  competent  salary  to  its  representative,  for 
bis  maintenance  duidoig  his  attendance  on  the  Cortes ;  thai  the  Cortes  shall 
assemble  once  in  three  ^ears  at  least,  whother  summoned  by  the  king  or 
not,  and  shall  then  inquire  into  the  observation  of  the  articles  now  agreed 
upon,  and  deliberate  concerning  public  affairs  ;  that  the  rewards  which 
bave  been  given  or  promised  to  any  of  the. members  of  the  Cortes  held  in 
Galicia,  shall  be  revoked ;  that  it  shall  be  declared  a  capital  crime  to  send 
gold,  silver,  or  jewels  out  o!  the  kin^om ;  that  judges  shalihave  fixed  salatries 
assigned  them,  and  shall  not  receive  airjr  share  of  the  fines  and  forfeitures 
of  persons  condemned  by  them  ;  tiiaf  no  grant  of  the  goods  of  persons 
accused  shall  be  valid,  iT^given  before  sentence  was  prc^ounced  against 
them ;  that  ail  privileges  which  the  nobles  have  at  any  time 'obtained,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  commons,  shall  be  revoked  ;  that  the  government  of 
cities  or  towns  shall  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  noblemen ;  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  nobilify  shall  be  subject  to  all  public  taxes  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  of  the  commons ;  that  an  inquiiy  be  made  into  the  conduct 
of  such  as  have  been  intrusted- with  the  manaj^ement  of  the  royal  patri- 
mony since  the  accession  of  Ferdinand :  and  if  the  king  do  not  within 
tbirbr  days  appoint  persons  properly  qualified  fur  that  service,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Cortes  to  nominate  Ihem  ^  that  indulgences  shall  not  be 
preached  or  dispersed  in  the  kingdom  until  the  cause  of  publishing  them 
be  examined  and  approved  of  by  the  Cortes ;  that  all  the  money  arising 
finm  the  sale  of  indu^nces  shall  be  faithfully  employed  in  canyiu[  on  war 
against  the  infidels ;  that  such  prelates  as  cfo  not  reside  in  their  diocesses 
SIX  months  in  the  year,  shaU  forfeit  their  revenues-  during  the  time  tbiey 
are  iibsent ;  fliat  the  ecclesiastical  judges  and  their  officers  shall  not  exact 
gieater  fees  than  those  which  are  paid  in  the  lecular  courts ;  that  die 
present  archbishop  of  Toledo,  being  a  foreigner,  be  compelled  to  resign 
tbat  dignity,  whicn  shall  be  conferred  upon  a  Castilian ;  that  the  kinr 
shall  ratify  and  hold,  as  good  service  done  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom,  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Junta,  and  pkrdon  any  irregularities  which  the 
cities  may  have  committed  from  an  excess  of  zeal  in  a  good  cause :  that 
be  shall  promise  and  swear  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  observe  all  these 
articles,  and  en  no  occasion  attempt  either  to  elude,  or  to  repeal  them  ; 
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and  that  he  shall  never  elicit  the  iK)pe  or  any  other  prelate  to  grant  httn 
a  dispensation  or  absolution  from  this  oath  and  promise.* 

Such  were  the  chief  artkies  presented  by  the  JmAa  to  thenr  aoveiejeii. 
As  the  feudal  institutions  in  the  several  k]ng;domsof  £uiope  wereoninulj 
the  same,  the  genius  of  those  governments  which  arose  from  them  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  each  otter,  and  the  regulations  which  the  Castiltans 
attempted  to  establish  on  this  occasion,  (fiffer  little  from  those  which  other 
nations  have  laboured  to  procure,  in  their  struggles  with  their  monarchs  for 
liberhr.  The  grievanees  complained  of,  and  the  remedies  proposed  by 
the  English  commons  in  .their  contests  with  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  particularly  resemble  those  upon  which  the  Junta  now  insisted. 
But  the  principles  of  liberhr  seem  to  have  been  better  understood,  at  this 
period,  by  ttie  Castilians,  than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe ;  they  had 
acquired  more  liberal  ideas  witn  respect  to  their  own  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  they  had  formed  more  bold  and  generous  sentiments  concerning 
government-;  andd^overed  an  extent  of  political  knowledge  to  which  the 
Enfflish  themselves  did.not  attain  until  more  than  a  century  afterwards. 

It  is  not  improbable,  hoWever,  that  the  spirit  of  reformation  among  the 
Castilians,  hitherto  unrestrained  by  authority,  and  emboldened  by  sucoees, 
became  too  impetuous,  and.,  prompted  the  Junta  to  prqpose  innovations 
which,  by  alarming  the  other  members  of  the  constitution,  proved  frtal  to 
their  cause.  The  nobles,  who,  instead  of  obstructing,  had  favoured  or 
connived  at  their  proceedings,  while  they  confined  their  demands  of  redress 
to  such  grievances  as  had  b^n  occasi(»ea  by  the  kine's  want  of  experience, 
and  by  the  imprudence  and  rapaciousness  of  his  foreign  ministen,  were 
filled  with  indignation  when  the  Junta  began  to  buch  the  privilttes  of 
their  order,  ana  plainly  saw  that  the  measures  of  the  commons  ten^d  no 
less  to  break  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  than  to  limit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown.  The  resentment  which  they  had  conceived  on  account  of 
Adrian's  promotion  to  the  r^ncy,  abated  considerably  upon  the  emperor's 
raising  the  constable  and  admiral  to  joint  power  with  him  in  that  office ; 
and  ai  their  pride  and  dignity  were  less  hurt  b^  sufierii^  the  prince  to 
possess  an  extensive  prerogative,  than  by  admitting  the  high  pretensions 
of  the  people,  th^  determined  to  give  their  sovereign  the  assistance 
which  he  had  demanded  of  them,  andf  began  to  assemble  their  vassals  for 
that  purpose. 

The  Junta,  meanwhile,  expected  with  impatience  the  emperor's  answer 
to  their  remonstrance,  which  they  had  apporated  some  of  their  number  to 
present.  The  members  intrusted  with  this  commission  set  out  imme- 
diately for  Germany  [Oct.  20],  but  having  received  at  different  places 
certain  intelligence  from  court,  that  they  could  not  venture  to  appear  there 
without  endangering  their  lives,  they  stopped  short  in  their  joumev,  and 
acq[uainted  the  Junta  of  the  information  which  had  been  g^ven  tiiem.t 
This  excited  such  violent  passions  as  transported  the  whole  parhr  beyond 
all  bounds  of  prudence  or  of  moderatkm.  That  a  king  of  Castile  shourd 
deny  his  subjects  access  into  his  presence,  or  refuse  to  listen  to  tiieh*  humble 
petitions,  was  represented  as  an  act  of  tyranny  so  unprecedented  and 
intolerable,  that  nothing  now  remained  hut  witn  arms  m  their  hands  to 
drive  away  that  ravenous  band  of  foreigners  which  encompassed  the  throne, 
who,  after  having  devoured  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  found  it  necessa^ 
to  prevent  the  cries  of  an  injured  people  from  reaching  the  ears  of  Uieir 
sovereign.  Many  insisted  warmly  on  approving  a  motion  which  had  for- 
merly been  made,  for  depriving  Charles,  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  of 
the  regal  titles  and  authon^  which  bad  been  too  rashly  conferred  upon  him, 
from  a  false  supposition  other  total  inability  for  government.  Some  pro- 
posed to  provide  a  proper  person  to  assist  her  in  the  administration  of 
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public  affiiiiSy  by  manyinc  tbe  qaeeu  to  the  prince  of  Calabria,  the  heir 
of  the  Aiagonese  kings  olNaplc^  who  had  been  detained  in  priaon  sinoi 
Ifae  time  ibki  Ferdinaod  had  dispoasesaed  his  ancestois  of  their  crown.  Al 
agreed,  that  as  the  hagea  of  obtaining  redress  and  security,  merely  bj 
pieaenting  their  requests  to  their  sovereign,  had  kept 'them  too  k>ng  in  a 
state  of  inactioi^  and  prevented  them  iroim  taking  advantage  of  the  una* 
nimity  with  which  the  nation  declared  in  their  favour,  it  was  now  neces- 
sary to  collect  their  whole  force,  and-  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour,  in 
cjppoflipg  this  fatal  combination  of  the  king  and  nobility  against  their 
liberties.* 

They  soon  took  the  field  with  twenty  thousand  men.  Violent  disputes 
arose  cooceminK  the  command  of  this.  army.  Padilla,  the  darling  of  the 
people  and  soldiers,  was  the  only  person  whom  they  thought  worthy  of 
this  honour.  But  Don  Pedro  de  GFiron,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Conde  de 
Uruena,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  first  order,  having  lately  jomed  the 
commons  out  of  private,  resentment  a^inst  the  emi^ror,  the  respect  due  to 
his  birth,  together  with  a  secret  desire  of  disappointing  Padilla,  of  whose 
popularity  many  members  of  the  Junta  had  become  jealous,  procured  him 
the  office  of  general  {Nov.  23] ;  though  he  soon  save  them  a  fatal  proof 
that  he  possessed  qeitber  the  experience,  the  abilities,  nor  the  steadinessy 
which  that  important  station  required. 

The  regents,  meanwhile,  appointed  Rk)seco  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
ka  their  troops,  which,  thougn  far  inferior  to  those  of  the  commons  in 
Dumber,  excelled  them  mauy  in  discipline  and  in  valour.  They  had 
drawn  a  obosiderable  body  of  regular,  ana  veteran  infantiy  out  of  Navaxre. 
Their  cavaliy,  which  formed  tl^  chief  strength  of  their  army,  consisted 
mostly  of  fl;eBtlemen  accustomed  to  the  militaiy  life,  and  animated  with 
the  maitiafspirit  peculiar  to  their  order  in  that  atge.  The  infantiy  of  the 
Junta  was  formed  entirely  of  citizens  and  mechanics,  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  arms.  The  small  body  of  oayalry  which  they  had  been  able  to 
raise  was  composed  of  persons  of  ignoble  oirtb,  and  perfect. strangen  to 
the  service  into  which  they  entered.  The  character  of  the  geoerals 
differed  no  less  than  that  of  their  troops.  The  royalists  were  commanded 
by.  the  Conde  de  Haro»  the  constj^hle  s  eldest  son,  an  officer  or  great  expe- 
rience and  of  distinguished  abilities. 

Giron  marched  with  his  army  directly  to  Rioseco,  and  seizing"  the 
villages  and  passes  around  it,, hoped  that  the  royalists  would  be  obliged 
either  to  surrender  for  want  of  provisions,  or  to  fidit  with  disadvantage 
befi>re  all  their  tioops  were  'assembled,  but  he  had  not  the  abilities,  nor 
his  troops  thepatience  and  discipline,  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  scheme.  Tbe  Conde  de  Haro  found'  little  difficulty  in  conducting  a 
considerable  reinfbrcemnt  through  all  his  posts  into  the  town ;  and  Giron, 
despftiring  of  being  able  to  reduce  it,  advanced  suddenly  to  Villa-panda, 
a  place  belonging  to  the  constable,  in  which  the  enemy  had  their  chief 
ma^iazine  of  provisions.  By  this  ill  judged  motion,  he  left  Tordesillas 
0]>eD  to  the  royalists,  whom  die  Conde  de  Haro  led  thither  in  the  night, 
with  the  utmost  seciecy  and  despatch ;  and  attacking  tbe  town  [Dec.  5], 
in  which  Giron  had  left  no  other  ffairison  than  a  regiment  of  priests  raised 
by  the  bishop  of  2^mora,  he,  by  break  of  day,  forced  bis  way  into  it  after 
a  desperate  resistance,  became  master  of  the  oueen's  person,  took  prisoners 
many  members  of  tbe  Junta,  and  recovered  the  great  seal,  with  the  other 
ensigns  of  goverament. 

By  this  tatal  blow,  the  Junta  k)st  all  the  reputation  and  authority  which 
they  had  derived  from  seeming  to  act  by  the  queen's  commands  ;  such  of 
the  nobles  as  had  hitherto  been  wavering  or  undetermined  in  their  choice, 
now  joined  the  regents  with  all  their  forces ;  and  a  universal  consternation 
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seized  the  partisaiis  of  the  Gommons.  This  was  much  faicreaaed'  by  the 
suspicions  they  began  to  entertain  of  Giron,  whom  they  loudly  accused  of 
having  betrayed  Tordesillas  to  the  enemy ;  add  thougb  that  chaige  seema 
to  have  been  destitute  of  foundation,  the  success  of  the  royalists  beii^ 
osiring  to  Giron'd  ill  conduct  rather  than  to  his  treacheiy,  he  so  entirely 
lost  credit  with  his  party,  that  he  resig;ned  his  commission,  and  retired  to 
one  of  his  castles.* 

Such  members  of  the  Junta  as  had  escaped  the  enemy's  hands  at 
Tordesillas,  fled  to  Valladolid  ;  and  as  it  would  have  required  a  loi^  time 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  were  prisoners  by  a  new  election,  they 
made  choice  among  themselves  of  a  small  number  of  persons,  to  whom 
they  coDunjtted  the  supreme  direction  of  a&irs.  Their  anny,  which  gnw 
stronger  every  day  by  the  arrival  of  troops  from  di^rent  parts  m  the 
kingdom,  marched  likewise  to  Valladolid ;  and  PadiUa  being  appointed 
commander  in  chiefs  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery  revived,  and  the  whole  party 
foigettii^  the  late  misfortune,  continued  to  express  the  same  ardent  zeal 
for  the  liberties  of  their  countiy,  and  the  same  implacable  animority  against 
their  oppressors. 

What  they  stood  most  in  need  of,  was  money  to  pay  their  troops.  A 
mat  part  of  the  current  coin  had  been  carried  out  of  tte  kingdom  by  the 
Flemings ;  the  stated  taxes  levied  in  times  of  peace  were  inconsiderable  ; 
commerce  of  evenr  kind  bein^  interrupted  by  the  war,  the  sum  which  it 
yielded  decreased  daily;  and  the  Junta  were  afraid  of  disgostii^  the 
people  by  burdening  them  with  new  impositions,  to  whkh,  in  that  age, 
they  were  little  accustomed.  But  from  this  difficulty  they  were  extricated 
by  ppnna  Maria  Pajcheco,  Padilla's  wife,  a  woman  of  noble  birth,  of  great 
abilities,  of  boundless  ambition,  and  animated  widi  the  most  ardent  zeal  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  Junta.  She,  with  a  boldness  superior  to  those 
superstitious  fears  which  often  influence  her  sex,  prM>osed  to  seize  all  the 
rich  and  magnificent  ornaments  in  the  cathedral  of  Toledo :  but  lest  that 
action,  by  its  appearance  of  impiety,  might  o^nd  the  people,  she  and  her 
retinue  marched  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  in  mouminp  habits, 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beating  their  breasts,  and  falling  on  tfacir  knees, 
implored  the  pardon  of  the  saints  whose  shrines  she  was  about  to  violate. 
By  this  artifice,  which  screened  her  from  the  imputation  of  sacrilege,  and 
persuaded  the  people  that  necessity  and  zeal  for  a  ^;ood  cause  had  con* 
strained  her,  though  with  reluctance,  to  venture  upon  this  action,  she  stripped 
the  cathedral  of  whatever  was  valuable,  and  procured  a  considerable  supply 
of  money  for  the  Junta.!  The  regents,  lio  l^ss  at  a  kiss  how  to  maintain 
their  troops,  the  revenues  of  the  crowii  having  either  been  dissipated  by 
the  Flemings,  or  seized  by  the  commons,  were  obliged  to  take  the  queen  s 
jewels,  together  with  the  plate  belonging  to  the  nobility,  and  apply  than 
to  that  purpose ;  and  when  those  failed,  they  obtained  a  small  sum  by  way 
of  loan  from  the  king  of  Porti^al.J 

The  nobility  discovered  great  unwiUinpess  to  proceed  to  extremities 
with  the  Junta.  They  were  animated  wrth  no  less  hatred  than  the  com- 
mons against  the  Flemings ;  they  approved  much  of  several  articles  in  the 
remonstrance ;  they  thought  the  Juncture  favourable,  not  only  for  redressing 
past  grievances^  but  for  rendering  the  constitution  more  pertect  and  secure 
hy  new  regulaUons ;  they  were  afraid,  that  while  the  two  orders,  of  which 
the  legislature  was  composed. "wasted  each  other's  strength  by  mutual 
hostilities,  the  Crown  would  rise  to  power  on  the  ruin  or  weakness  of  botfi, 
and  encroach  no  less  on  the  independence  of  the  nobles,  than  on  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons.  To  this  disposition  were  owing;  the  /requent 
overtures  of  peace  which  the  regents  made  to  the  Junta,  am  the  conunual 
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D^IDtiatioiis  they  carried  on  duriiietbe  progress  of  their  militaiy  ooentions. 
Nor  were  the  teims  which  they  offered  unreasonable ;  foroo  conaition  that 
the  Junta  would  pass  from  a  few  articles  most  subyerBive  of  the  royal 
authority,  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  nobility,  thejr  engimd  to 
procure  the  emperor's  consent  to  their  other  demands,  which  if  he,  urough 
the  influence  ot  enl  counsellors,  should  refuse,  several  of  the  nobles  pro- 
mised to  join  with  the  commons  in  their  endeavours  to  eatort  it*  Sucii 
divisions,  however,  prevailed  among  the  members  of  dbe  Junta,  a»  pre- 
vented their  deliberating  calmly,  or  judging  with  pnidence^  Some  of 
the  cities  which  had  entered  into  the  confederacy,  were  filled  with  that 
mean  jealousy  and  distrust  of  each  other,  which  rivalship  in  commerce  or 
in  grandeur  is  apt  to  inspire ;  the  constable,  by  his  influence  and  promises, 
had  prevailed  on  the  inhabitants  of  Buigos  to  abandon  the  Junta,  and  other 
noblemen  bad  shaken  the  fidelity  of  some  of  thfe  lesser  cities ;  no  |>erson 
had  arisen  amon(f  the  commons  of  such  su*perior  abilities  or  elevation  of 
mind  ai^  to  acquire  the  direction  of  their  aflain ;  Padilla,  their  general, 
was  a  man  of  popular  qualities,  but  distrusted  for  that  reason  by  those  of 
highest  rank  who  adhered  to  the  Junta ;  the  conduct  of  Giron  led  the 
people  to  view,  with  suspicion,  every  ^non  of  noble  birth  who  joined 
their  party  ;  so  that  the  strongest'  mants  of  irresolution,  mutual  distrust, 
and  inedjocrity  of  genius,  appeared  in  all  their  proceedings  at  this  time. 
Afler  many  consultations  held  concerning  the  terms  proposed-by  the  rpgents, 
they  sufiered  themselves  to  be  so  carried  away  by  resentmiBUt  against  the 
nobilStr,  that,  rejecting  all  thoughts  of  accommodation,  they  threatened  to 
strip  tnem  of  the  crown  lands,  v<hich  they  or  their  ancestors  had  usurped, 
*  and  to  re-annex  these  to  the  royal  domain.  Upon  this  preposterous  scheme, 
which  would  at  once  have  annihilated  all  the  liberties  for  which  they  had 
been  struggling,  by  rendering  the  kings  of  Castile  absolute  and  indei>endent 
on  their  subjects,  they  were  so  intent,  that  they  now  exclaimed  with  less 
vehemence  against  the  exactions  of  the  foreign  ministers,  than  against  ^ 
exorbitant  power  and  wealth  of  the  nobles,  and  seemed  to  hope  that 
they  might  make  peace  with  Charles,  by  oflering  to  enrich  him  with 
their  spoils. 

The  success  which  Padilla  had  met  with  in  several  small  encounters,  and 
in  reducing  some  inconsiderable  towns,  helped  to  precipitate  the  members 
of  the  Junta  into  thb  measure,  filling  Xh&n  with  such  confidence  in  tfie 
▼alour  of  their  troops,  that  they  hoped  for  an  easy  victoiy  over  the  roy- 
alists. Padilla,  that  his  anny  mignt  not  remain  inactive  while  flushed 
with  jg^ood  fortune,  laid  siege  to  Tbrrelobaton,  a  place  of  greater  strength 
and  importance  than  any  that  he  had  hitherto  venturea  to  attack,  and 
which  was  defended  by  a  sufficient  garrison;  and  though  the  besieged 
made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  the  admiral  attempted  to  relieve  them, 
he  took  the  town  by  storm  [Mareh  1, 1631],  and  ^ave  it  up  to  be  plundered 
by  his  soldiers.  If  he  haa  marched  instantly  with  his. victorious  army  to 
Tordesillas,  the  head  quarters  of  the  royalists,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  making  an  effectual  impression  on  tneir  troops,  whom  he  would  have 
found  in  astonishment  at  the  briskness  of  his  operations,  and  hr  from  being 
of  sufficient  strength  to  give  him  batde.  But  me  fickleness  and  knpiudence 
of  the  Junta  prevented  his  taking  this  step.  Incapable,  like  all  popular 
associations,  either  of  canying  on  war  or  of  making  peace,  they  listened 
a^in  to  overtures  of  aocoranK>dation,  and  even  agreea  to  a  short  suspen- 
sion of  arms.  This  negotiation  terminated  in  nothing;  but  while  it  was 
canyinj^  on,  many  of  Padilla's  soldiers,  unacquainted  with  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  went  off  with  the  booty  which  they  had  got  at  Tonek>batoii : 
and  others,  wearied  out  by  the  unusual  length  of  the  campaign,  deserted.! 
The  constable  too  had  leisure  to  assemble  his  forces  at  Buigos,  and  to  pre- 
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paie  every  tfain^  for  taking  the  field ;  and  as  sooo  as  the  trace  expbed,  he 
effected  a  juDctioD  with  tk^Conde  de  Haio,  in  spite  of  all  PadiUa's  efloits 
to  prevent  it.  They  advanced  immediately  towards  Tonelobaton ;  and 
Padilla*  finding  the  number  of  his  troops  so  diminished  that  he  dunt  not 
risk  a  battle,  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro^  which,  if  he  could  have  accom- 
plished, the  invasion  of  Navaire  at  that  juncture  by  the  French,  and  the 
necessity  which*  the  r^;ents  must  have  lieen  under  of  detaching  men  to 
that  kingdom,  mi^t  have  saved  him  from  danger.  But  Haro,  sensible 
how  fatS  the  consequences  would  be  of  suffering  him  to  escape,  marched 
with  such  rapidity  at  the  head  of  his  cavaliy,  that  he  came  up  with  him 
near  Vilialar  [April  23],  and,  without  waiting  for  his  infantiy,  advanced  to 
the  attack,  raailla's  army,  fati^^ued  and  disheartened  by  their  precipitant 
retreat,  which  they  could  not  distinguish  finom*  a  flight,  liappened  at  that 
time  to  be  passing  over  a  ploughed  Beld,  on  which  such  a  violent  rain  had 
fallen,  that  the  soldiers  sunk  almost  toihe  knees  at  every  step,  and  remained 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  some  field-pieces  which  the  royalists  had  brought 
along  with  them.  Ail  these  circumstances  so  disconcerted  and  intimidated 
raw  soldiers,  without  facing  the  enemy,  or  making  any  resistance,  they  fled 
in  the  utmost  confiision.  PadlUa  exerted  himself  with  extraorainary 
courage  and  activity  in  order  to  rally  them,  though  in  vain ;  fear  rendering 
them  deaf  both  to  his  threats  and  entreaties ;  upon  which,  finding  matters 
irretrievable,  and  resolviiwf  not  to  survive  the  di^race  of  that  day,  and.the 
ruin  of  his  party,  he  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy ;  out  being 
wounded  and  dismounted,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  His  principal  officers 
shared  the  same  fate ;  the  cominon  soldiers  were  allowed  to  depart  unhurt, 
the  nobles  being  too  eenerous  to  kill  men  who  threw  down  their  aims.* 

The  resentment  of  his  enemies  did  not  suffer  Padilla  to  linger  lone  id 
expectation  of  what  should  befall  him.  Next  day  he  was  oondemnea  to 
lose  his  head,  though  without*  any  reeular  trial,  tlie  notoriety  of  the  crime 
being  supposed  sufficient  to  supersede  the  formali^  of  a  legal  process. 
He  was  led  instantly  to  execution,  together  with  Uon  John  Bravo,  and 
Don  Francis  Maldonada,  the  former  commander  of  Hhe  Segovians,  and  the 
latter  of  the  troops  of  Salamanca.  Padilla  viewed  the  approach  of  death 
with  calm  but  undaunted  fortitude;  and  when  Bravo,  his  fellow-sufferer, 
expressed  some  indignation  at  hearing  himself  proclaimed  a  traitor,  he 
checked  him,  bj  observing,  *'  Thaf  yesterday  was  the  time  to  have  dis- 
I)layed  the  spint  of  gentlemen,  this  <£iy  to  die  with  the  meekness  of  Chris- 
tians." Being  permitted  to  write  to  his  wife  and  to  the  community  of 
Toledo,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  addressed  the  former  with  a  manly 
and  virtuous  tenderness,  and  the  latter  with  the  exultatiai  natural  to  one 
who  considered  himself  as  a  martyr  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.! 
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t  The  etrain  of  theae  letten  is  ao  eloquent  and  bigli  aptiited,  tliat  [  have  iranala^  them  for  (lie 
entertainment  of  my  readen. 

The  Utter  of  Don  Joka,  PadiUa  to  his  wifo. 

**Soaora,» 
If  your  grief  did  not  aflUet  me  more  than  my  own  death,  I  aboohl  deem  myself  peifecdy  happy. 
For  Uk  end  of  life  being  certain  to  all  men,  Uie  Almigbty  eonfeia  a  mark  of  diatiofutahing  tkwoar 
upon  that  penon,  for  whom  he  appoints  a  death  meh  as  mine,  which,  Umu^i  lamented  by  many,  te 
nevertheless  aoeeplable  unto  him.  It  would  require  more  Ume  than  I  now  hptve,  to  write  any  thug 
that  could  aiford  you  consolation.  That  my  enemies  will  not  grant  me,  nor  do  I  wish  to  delay  the 
reception  of  Uiat  orown  which  I  hope  to  entoy .  You  may  bewail  your  own  loss,  but  not  my  deadi, 
which,  being  so  honourable,  oogfat  not  tobe  lamented  1^  any.  My  soul,  for  nothing  else  is  left  to 
me,  I  bequeaUi  to  you.  Tou  wiB  receive  it,  as  Uie  thing  in  this  wotld  which  you  valued  moat.  I 
do  not  write  to  my  tether  PeroLopex,  becanae  I  dare  not ;  forthqngh  [have  shown  myself  tobe 
hiisonin  daring  to  lose  mylife,  I  have  not  been  the  heir  of  his  good  fortoBe.  I  wiU  not  attempt  to 
•ay  anv  tfalngmore,tfaatImay  not  tire  the  executioner,  who  waita  Ibr  me,  and  that  I  may  not  excite 
asuapicion,  Uiat,  in  order  to  prolong  my  Ufe,  I  lengthen  out  my  letter.  My  servant  Sosia,  an  eye- 
witness, and  to  whom  I  have  eommunicaied  my  most  secret  thoughts,  wUI  inform  you  of  what  I 
camot  now  write ;  and  thna  I  rest,  eipectf  ng  the  instrument  of  vour  grief,  and  of  mv  doHt^mtK^.** 
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After  this»  he  sabmitted  quietly  to  his  fate.  Most  of  the  Spanish  historians, 
accustomed  to  ideas  of  govemmeot  and  of  regal  power,  very  difierent  from 
those  upon  which  he  acted,  have  been  so  eager  to  testify  their  disappro- 
bation of  the  cause  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  they  have  nej^lecteof  or 
have  been  afraid  to  do  justice  to  his  virtues ;  and  bv  tjlackening  his  memory, 
have  endeavoured  to  depHve  hiin  of  that  pity  which  i^  seldom  denied  to 
illustrious  sufierers. 

The  victory  at  Villalar  proved^as  decisive  as  it  was  complete.  Valla* 
doiid,  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  associated  citi^  opened  its  gates 
immediately  to  the  conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  great  clemency  by 
the  regents,  Medina  del  Campo,  Se^via,  and  many  other  towns,  followed 
its  ezampl^.  'this  sudden  dissolution  of  a  confederacy,  formed  not  upon 
slight  disgusts,  or  upon  trifling  motives,  into  which  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  had  entered*  and  which  bad  been  allowed  time  to  acquire  a  con- 
siderable degree  d  order  and  consistence  by  establishiiig  a  regular  plan 
of  government,  is  the  strongest  proof  either  of  the  inabili^^f  its  leaders, 
or  of  some  secret  discord  reklung  among  its  members.  Though  part  of 
that  army  by  which  they  haa  been  subdued  was  obliged,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle,  to  march  towards  Navarre,  in  order  to  <£eck  the  progress  of 
*  the  French  in  that  kingdom,  nothiqg  could  prevail  on  the  dejected  com- 
IDODS  of  Castile  to  take  arms  a^in,  and  to  embrace  such  a  favourable 
opportunity  of  acquiringthose  rights  and  privileges  for  which  they  had 
appearad  so  zealous.  The  city  of  Toledo  alone,  animated  by  Donna 
Maria  Pacheco,  PadiUa's  widow^  who,  instead  of  bew^Uing  her  husband 
with  a  womanish  sorrow,  prepared  to  revenue  his  death,  and  to  prosecute 
that  cause  in  defence  of  which  he  had  suffered^  must  be  excepted.  Respect 
for  her  8ex«  or  admiration  for  her  courage  and  abilities,  as  well  as  sympathy 
with  her  misfortunes,  and  veneration  tor  the  memory  of  her  husbana,  se- 
cured her  the  same  ascendant  over  the  people  which  he- had  possessed. 
The  prudence  and  vigour  With  which  she  acted,  justified* that  confidence 
they  placed  in  her.  She  wrote  to  the  French  general  in  Navarre,  encou- 
raging him  to  invade  Castile  by  the  offer  of  powezftil  assistance.  She 
endeavoured  by  her  letters  and  emissaries  to  revive  the  spirit  and  hopes 
of  the  other  cities.  She  raised  soldiers,  and  exacted  a  great  sum  fixxn  the 
cleigy  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  keepii^ 
them  on  foot.*  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  interest  or  inflame 
^  populace.  For  this  purpose  she  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  used  by  her 
troops  instead  of  colours,  as  if  they  had  been  at  war  with  infidels  and 
enemies  of  religion ;  she  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her 
sun,  a  youpg  child,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  seated  on  a  mule,  having  a 
standard  carried  before  him,  representing  the  manner  of  his  father's  exc- 
cution.t  By  all  these  means  sne  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  such 
perpetual  a^ptation  as  prevented  the;r  passions  from  subsiding,  and  rendered 
them  insensible  of  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  expoBed,  by  standing 

His  Letter  U  ik$  City  of  TtUie. 

"  To  Uiee,  the  cMwn  of  Spain,  and  the  light  of  the  whole  worid^  fVoe  flrom  the  tJine  of  the  mlglity 
OodH:  ID  tbise,  vfho,  bv  ■he^iog  the  blood  of  ftrangecs,  as  well  as  Unr  own  blood,  bam  reeorered 
Vber^  fbr  ihvMlf  and  thy  neighbouring  cUieSf  thy  legitimate  son,  Joan  de  PadlDa,  gives  taifboiatlon, 
how  by  the  Mood  of  hla  body,  thy  ancient  victories  are  to  be  refreshed.  If  fate  bath  not  permitted 
my  aetions  to  be  placed  among  your  soecessful  and  celebrated  exploits,  the  Ihult  hath  been  In  my  ill 
fiMtuiM.iiotiB]nygOedwllL  This  I  request  of  thee,  as  of  a  mother,  lo  accept,  sfaice  God  hath  given 
me  noifainginon  to  loae  for  thv  sake,  than  that  which  I  am  now  to  reitnqnisb.  I  am  more  soUclions 
about  thy  good  opinion  than  aibout  my  own  life.  The  sUfUngs  of  fortune,  which  never  rtands  still, 
Hemaay.  But  lUs  I  see  vrith  Inflnkto  coasolaHon,  that  I,.the  least  of  thy  children,  suftr  deatli 
tmthn\  and  that  thou  hast  nursed  at  thy  breasts  sach  as  may  take  vengeaaM  for  my  wrongp. 
MasflOBgnekwlHielatethemaanerof  mydeath^of  whichlam  stlU  ignoraai,  though  I  know  it 
to  M  Mar.  My  end  wSl  tesltty  what  was  my  deslie.  My  soul  I  reeonmend  m  thee  as  to  tte 
uatioMssofChrfstlaaity.  Of  mybody  Isay  Dolhi]«,forlttanotmlDe.  I  can  write  Mthiag  mora, 
for  at  tUs  very  moment  I  fed  the  knife  at  my  throat,  with  gieaier  dfsad  of  tby  ^ 
appfekearioB  d  my  own  patai."    Saadov.  HtsL  vol.  I.  p.  4TO. 
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alooe  in  oppositioD  to  the  royal  authority.  While  the  anny  was  employed 
in  Nararre,  the  regents  were  unable  to  attempt  Ae  reduction  of  Toledo 
by  foioe :  and  ail  their  endeavours,  either  to  diminish  Donna  Maria's 
cradit  witti  the  people,  or  to  gain  her  by  laige  promises  and  the  solicitations 
of  her  brother  the  Myquis  de  Mondeiar,  proved  inefiectual.  Upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  out  of  Navarre,  part  df  the  army  retuned  into 
Castile,  and  invested  Toledo.  Even  this  made  no  impression  on  the 
intrepid  and  obstinate  courage  of  Donna  Maria.  She  defended  the  town 
with  vigour,  her  troo'l^s  in  several  sallies  beat  the  royalists,  and  no  progress 
was  made  towards  reducing  the  place,  until  the  cleigy,  whom  she  had 
highly  ofended  by  invadkig  their  property,  ceased  to  su^>ort  her.  As 
soon  as  they  received  information  of  the  death  of  William  de  ?roy,  arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  whose  possession  of  that  see  was  their  chief  grievance, 
and  Aat  the  emperor  had  named  a  Castilian  to  succeed  him,  they  openly 
turned  against  her,  and  persuaded  the  people  that  she  had  acquired  such 
influence  over  them  by  the  force  of  enchantments,  that  she  was  assisted 
by  a  familiar  demon  which  attended  her  in  the  form  of  a  Negro-maid,  and 
that  by  its  siinestions  she  regulated  eveiy  part  of  her  conduct.*  The 
credulous  mumtude,  whom  their  impatience  of  a  lone  blockade,  and 
despair  of  obtaining  succours  either  from  the  cities  formerly  in  confederacy  * 
with  them,  or  from  the  jPiench,  rendered  desirous  of  peace,  took  aims 
aniinst  her,  and  driving  her  out  of  the  city,  surrendered  it  to  the  royalists 
[October  261.  She  retired  to  the  citadel,  which  she  defended  with 
amazing  forfitude  four  months  longer ;  and  when  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremities, she  made  her  escape  in  din^ise  [February  10],  and  fledio  Por- 
tueaJ,  where  she  had  many  relations.! 

Upon  her  flight  the  citadel  surrendered.  *  Tranquilli^  was  reestablished 
in  Castile ;  ai^  this  bold  attempt  of  the  commons,  like  ail  unsuccessful 
insurrections,  contributed  to  confirm  and  extend  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  it  was  intended  to  moderate  and  abrid^.  The  Cortes  still  con- 
tinued to  make  a  part  of  the -Castilian  constitution,  and  was  summoned  to 
meet  whenever  the  king  stood  in  need' of  money ;  bul  instead  of  adhering 
to  their  ancient  and  cautious  form  of  examining  and  redressing  public 
grievances,  before  they  proceeded  to^ant  any  supply,  the  more  courtly 
custom  of  voting  a  donative  in  the  Mst  place  was  uftroduced,  and  the 
sovereign  having  obtained  all  that  he  wanted,  never  allowed  them  to  enter 
into  any  inquiiy,  or  to  attempt  any  reformation  injurious  tq  his  authority. 
Tfie  privOeges  which  the  cities  had  enjoyed  were  gradually  circum- 
scribed or  aMilished ;  their  commerce  began  jfifom  this  period  to  dedioe, 
and  becoming  less  wealthy  and  less  populous,  they  lost  that  power  and 
influence  which  they  had  acquired  in  the  Cortes. 

While  Castile  ^as  exposed  to  fhe  calamities  of  civil  war;  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia  was  torn  by  intestine  commotions  still  more  violent.  The 
association  which  had  been  formed  in  the  city  of  Valencia  in  the  year  one 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Germanada,  continuea  to  subsist  after  Ihe  emperor's  departure 
from  Spain.  The  members  of  it,  upon  pretext  of  defending  the  coasts 
against  the  descents  of  the  corsairs  of  Barbair,  and  qnder  sanction  of  that 
permission  which  Charles  had  rashly  eranted  them,  refused  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  But  as  the  grievances  which  the  Valencians  airoedf  at  re- 
dressing, proceeded  from  the  arrogance  and  exactions  of  the  nobility, 
rather  than  from  any  unwarrantable  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  their 
resentment  tuned  chiefly  against  the  form^.  As  soon  as  they  -were 
allowed  the  use  of  arms,  and  became  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  tbey 
grew  impatient  to  take  vengeance  of  their  oppressors.  They  drove  «Che 
nobles  out  of  most  of  the  cities,  plundered  their  houses,  wasted  their  lands, 
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aid  assaulted  their  castles.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect  thirteen  per- 
soosy  one  from  each  company  of  tradesmen  established  in  Valencia^  and 
committed  the  administratioo  of  government  to  them,  under  pretext  dut 
Ibej  would  reibnn  the  laws,  establish  one  unifomi  mode  ot.dispensini; 
justice  without  partiality  or  rerard  to  the  distinction  of  ranks,  and  thus 
restore  men  to  some  derree  of  meir  original  equality. 

The  nobles  were  obliged  to  take  arms  in  self-defence.  Hostilities 
began,  and  were  cauied  on  with  all  the  lancoor  with  which  resentment 
at  oppression  inspired  the  one  party,  and  the  idea  of  insulted  dignity  ani- 
mated 'the  other.  As  no  person  of  honourable  birth,  or  of  liberal  education, 
joined  the  Germanada,  the  councils  as  well  as  troops  of  the  confederacy 
were  conducted  by  low  mechanics,  who  acquired  the  confidence  of  an 
enraged  raultitiule  chiefly  bj  the  fierceness  of  their  zeal  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  dieir  proceedings.  Amonj:  <such  men,  the  laws  introduced  in 
civilized  nations,  in  order  to  res^m  or  moderate  the  violence  of  war, 
weve  unknown  or  demised;  and  they  run  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
cruelty  and  outrage. 

The  emperor,  occupied  with  suppressing  the  insurreetion  in  Castile, 
irhich  mors  immediately  tfareatenea  the  subversion  of  his  power  and  pre- 
rogative, was  unable  to^ve  much  attention  to  the  tumutts  m  Valencia,  and 
left  the  nobilitv'of  that  Kingdom  to  fight  their  own  battles.  His  viceroy, 
the  Conde  de  Melito,  had  toe  supreme  command  of  the  forces  which  the 
nobles  raised  among  the  vassals.  The  Germanada  carried  on  the  war 
duriiiig  the  yean  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  and  tweni^-one 
with  a  more  persevering  courage  than  could  have  been  e:^cted  from  a 
bodfi0o  tumultuary,  under  the  conduct  of  such  leaders.  They  defeated 
the  nobility  in  several  actions,  which,  though  not  considerable,  were 
extremely  ahaurp.  They  repulsed  them  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  differ- 
ent towns.  But  the  nobles  by  their  superior  skill  in  w^r,  and  at  the  head 
of  troope  more  accustomed  to  service,  gained  the  advantaffi^e  in  most  of  the 
rencounters.  At  length  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavalry, 
which  tiie  regents  despatched  towards  Valencia,  ^oon  after  their  victory- 
over  Padilla  at  Villaiar,  and  hj  their  assistance  the  Valencian  nobles 
acquired  such  superiority  that  m«y  entirely  broke  and  ruined  the  Ger- 
manatla.  The  leaders  of  the  party  were  put  to  death  almost  without 
any  fbnnali^  of  lepl  trial,  ana  suffered  such  ctuel  punishments  as  the 
sense  of  recent  injuries  prompted  their  adversaries  to  inflict.  The  govern- 
ment of  Valencia  was  re-established  in  its  ancient  form.* 

lo  Aragon,  violei^t  sympt<Hns  of  the  same  spirit  of  disa&ction  and  sedi- 
tion whidi  reigned  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Spaiii,  beffan  to  appear,  but 
by  the  prudent  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  Don  John  de  Lanusa,  they  were 
90  far  composed,  as  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  into  any  open  insurrec- 
tion. But  in  the  island  of  Majorca^  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Aragon,  the 
same  causes  which  had  excited  the  commotion  in  Valencia,  produced 
eflects  no  less  violent.  The  people,  impatient  of  the  hardships  which  they 
had  eoduned  under  Ihe  rigia  jurisdiction  of  the  nobilily,  took  armtf  in  a 
tumultuary  manner  [March  19, 1521  J;  deposed  their  viceroy*,  drove  him 
out  of  fbe  island :  and  massacred  every  gentleman  who  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  into  tneir  hands.  The  obstinacy  with  which  the  people  of 
Majorca  persisted  in  ^eir  rebellion,  w^  equal  to  the  rage  with  w^ich 
they  began  it  Many  and  vigorous  efkrta  were  requisite  in  <uxler  to  reduce 
them  to  obedience ;  and  tranquillity  was  re-established  in  every  put  of 
Spain,  before  the  Majorcans  could  be  brought  to  submit  to  their  sovereign.! 

While  the  spirit  of  disaflfection  was  so  general  among  the  Spaniards,  and 


*  AjMHota  Aniwies  de  Arafoo,  c«p.  75.  SO.  00.  11&  Bsyes  Aiualet  de  Aranii,  cap.  5.  IB, 
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so  manj  causes  coDcitmd  in  precipitating  them  into  such  violent  measures, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  redress  of  tkeir  grievances,  it  may  appear  strange, 
tliat  the  malecontents  in  the  different  Idoigdoms  should  have  carried  on 
their  operations  without  any  mutual  concert  or  even  any  intercourse  with 
each  other.  By  uniting  tlieir  ccmncils  and  arms,  they  might  have  acted 
both  with  mater  force  and  with  more  eflfect.  Tne  appearance  of  a 
national  confederacy  would  have  rendered  it  no  less  respectable  amopg 
the  pec^ie  than  formidable  to  the  crown ;  and  the  emperor,  unable  to 
resist  such  a  combination,  must  have  complied  with  annr  terms  which  the 
members  of  it  should  have  thought  fit  to  prescribe.  Many  things,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  Spaniards  from  forming  ^mselves  into  one  body,  and  ' 
pursuing  compion  measures.  The  people  of  the  different  kingdoms  in 
opain,  UKHiffh  they  -were  become  me  subjects  of  die  same  sovereign, 
retained,  in  mil. force,  their  national  antipathy  to  each  other.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  ancient  rivalsbip  and  hostilities  was  still  lively,  and  the 
sense  of  reciprocal  injuries  so  stronj^,  as  to  pi  event  them  from  acting  with 
confidence  and  concert.  E^ch  nation  chose  rather  to  depend  on  Sa  own 
eflbrts,  'and  to  maintain  the  struggle  alone,  than  to  implore  the  aid  of 
neighbours  whom  they  distitisted  and  hated.  At  the  same  time  the  fonns 
of  government  in  the  several  kin^oms  of  Spain  were  so  different,  and  the 
grievance&of  which  they  compiainied,  as  weU  as  the  alterations  and  amend- 
ments in  policy  which  they  attempted  to  introduce,  so  various,  that  it  was 
vat  easy  to  bring  tbem  to  unite  in  any  common  plan.  To  &s  disunion 
Charles  was  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Spanish  crowns;  and 
while  each  of  the  kingdoms  followed  separate  measures,  they  w«re  all 
obliged  at  last  to  conform  to  the  will  of  their  sovereign. 

Tne  arrival  of  the  emperm*  in  Spain  filled  his  subjects  who  had  been  inr 
arms  against  him  with  deep  apprehensions,  from  which  he  soon  delivered 
them  by  an  act  qf  clemency  no  less  prudent  than  generous.  After  a 
rebellion  so  general,  scarcely  twenty  persons,  amon^  so  maiiy  criminals 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  had  been  punisned  capitally  m  Castile.  Though 
sttoDflj  solicited  by  his  council,  Charles  refused  to  shed  any  more  blood 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner;  and  published  a  general  pardoq  [October 
28],  extending  to  all  crimes  committed  since  the  commencement  of  the 
insurrections,  from  which  only  fourscore  persons  were  excepted.  Even 
these  he  seems  to  have  named,  rather  with  an  intention  to  intimidate 
others,  than  from  any  inclination  to  seize  them;  for  when  an  officious  cour- 
tier offered  to  infonn  him  where  one  of  the  most  considerable  among  them 
was  concealed,  he  avoided  it  by  a  ^ood-natured  pdeasantnr;  "Go/'  says 
he,  **  I  have  now  no  reason  to  be  afraid  of  that  man,  bu{  he  has  some  cause 
to  keep  at  a  dbtance  from  me,  and  you  would  be  better  employed  in 
telling  him  that  I  am  here,  than  in  acquainting  me  with  the  place  of  his 
retreat."*  By  this  appearance  of  magnanimity  as  well  as  by  his  care  to 
avoid  every  thing  which  had  disgusted  the  Castilians  during  his  former 
residence  among  them;  by  bts  address  in  assuming  their  manners,  in 
speaking  their  language,  and  in  complying  with  all  their  humours  and 
customs,  he  acquired  an  ascendant  over  them  which  hardly  any  of  their 
native  monarehs  had  ever  attained,  and  brou^t  tbem  to  support  him  in  all 
his  enterprises  with  a  zeal  and  valour  to  which  he  owed  more  of  his  suc- 
cess and  erandeur.t 

About  3ie  time  that  Charles  landed  in' Spain,  Adrian  set  out  for  Italy  to 
take  pomession  of  his  new  dignity.  But  thoi»lr  the  Roman  people  loQged 
extremely  for  his  arrival,  they  could  not,  on  his  first  appearance,  conceal 
their  surprise  and  disappointment.  After  beii^  accustomed  to  the  princely 
magnificence  of  Julius,  and  the  elegant  splendour  of  Leo,  they  beheld  with 
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contempt  an  old  man  of  an  bumble  deportment,  and  of  aostere  mannen,  »tt 
enemy  to  pomp,  destitute  of  taste  in  me  arts,  and  unadorned  with  any  of 
the  external  accomplishments  which  the  vulvar  expect  in -those  raised  to 
eminent  stations.*  Nor  did  his  political  views  and  maxims  seem  less 
strange  and  astonishing  to  the  pontifical  ministers.  He  acknowledged  and 
bewSled  the  ooituptions  which  abounded  in  the  church,  as  well  as  in  the 
court  of  Rome,  ana  prepared  to  reform  both ;  he  discovered  no  intention 
of  aggrandizing  his  family ;  he  even  scrupled  at  retaining  such  territories 
as  some  of  his  predecessors  had  acquired  by  violence  or  fraud,  rather  than 
by  any  l^al  title,  and  for  that  reason  he  invested  Fianceftco  Maria  de 
Rovere  anew  in  the  dutchy  of  Urbino,  of  which  Leo  had  stripped  him, 
and  8un«ndered  to  the  duke  of.  Ferrara,  sevieral  places  wrested  from  him 
by  the  church'.t  To  men  httk  habituated  to  see  princes  regulate  their 
conduct  by  tli^  maxims  of  morality  and  the  principles  of  justice,  these 
actions  of  the  new  pope  appeared  incontestable  proofs  pf  his  weakness  or 
inexperience.  Adrian,  who  was  a  perfect  straiKer  to  the  complex  and 
intricate  system  pf  Italian  politics,  and  who  coula  place  no  cohfideuce  in 
perscMB  whose  subtile  refinements  in  business  suited  so  ill  with  the  natural 
simplicity  and  candour  of  his  own  character,  being  often  embarrassed  and 
impute  in  his  deliberatioas,  the  opinion  of  his  incapacity  daity  increased, 
until  both  his  penon  and  government  became  objects  of  ridicule  among 
his  subjects.! 

Adrian,  though  devoted  to  the  emperor,  endeavoured  to  aanime  the 
impartiality  which  became  the  common  father  of  Christendom,  and 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  contending  princes,  in  order  that  they  niight  unite 
in  a  league  agaihst  Solyman,  whose  conquest  of  Rhodes  rendered  him 
more  formidable  than  ever  to  Europe.^  But  this  was  an  undertaking  fkr 
beyond  his  abilities.  To  examine  sucn  a  variety  of  pretensions,  to  adjust 
i^ch  a  number  of  interfering  interests,  to  extinguish  the  passions  which 
ambition,  emulation,  and  mutual  injuries  had  kindled,  to  oring  so  many 
hostile  powers  to  pursue  the  same  scheme  with  unanimity  suid  vigour, 
required  not  only  uprightness  of  intention^  but  great  sapenority  both  of 
understanding  and  adcuess.  The  Italian  states  were'  no  less  desirous,  of 
peace  than  the  pope.  The  Imperial  army  under  Colonna  was  still  kept 
on  foot ;  but  as  the  emperor's  revenues  in  Spain,  in  Naples,  and  in  ttie  Low- 
Countries,  were  either  exhausted  or  appned  to  some  other  purpose,  it 
depended  entirely  for  pay  and  subsistence  on  the  Italians.  A  great  part 
of  it  was  quartered  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and  monthly  contributions  were 
levied  upon  the  Florentines,  the  Milanese,  the  Genoese,  and  Luccbese,  by 
tlie  viceroy  of  Naples ;  and  though  all  exclaimed  against  such  oppression, 
lind  were  impatient  to  be  delivered  from  it,  the  dread  of  worse  coiise- 
quences  from  the  ra^  of  the  army,  or  the  resentment  of  the  emperor^ 
obliged  them  to  submit.ll 

1623.]  So  much  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  the  pope's  exhortation?, 
and  to  a  bull  which  he  issued,  reqtiirin^  all  Christian  prmces  to  consent  to 
sPtltice  for  three  years,  that  the  Impenal,  the  French,  and  English  ambas- 
sadors at  Rome,  were  empowered  by  their  respective  courts  to  treat  of 
that  matter ;  bat  while  they  wasted  their  time  in  fruitless  neeotiations, 
their  masters  continued  their  preparations  for  war.  The  Venetians,  who 
bad  hftherto  adhered  with  great  firmness  to  their  alliance  with  Francis, 
being  now  convinced  that  his  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  a  desperate  situation, 
cmtere4  into  a  league  against  him  with  the  emperor  [June  98] ;  to  which 
Adrian,  at  the  instigation  of  his  countiyman  ana  friend  Charles  de  Latmoy, 
yiceroy  of  Naples,  who  persuaded  him  that  the  only  obstacles  to  peace 
arose  finom  the  ambition  of  the  French  king,  soon  after  acceded.    The 
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other  Italian  states  followed  their  example ;  and  Frances  was  left  without 
a  single  ally  to  resist  the  efforts  of  so  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threat- 
ened, and  whose  territories  encompassed,  his  dominions  on  eveiy  side.* 
.  The  dread  of  this  powerful  confederacy,  it  was  thought,  would  have 
obliged  Francis  to  keep  wholly  on  the  defensive,  or  at  least  have  prevented 
his  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  marching  into  Italy.  But  it  was  the  cha- 
racter of  that  prince,  too  apt  to  become  remiss,  and  even  negligent  on 
ordinary  occasions,  to  reuse  at  the  approach  of  daiKer,  and  not  only  to 
enoowMer  it  with  sjpirit  and  intrepidity,  qualities  whi^  never  forsook  nim» 
but  to  provide  gainst  it  with  dilteence  and  industiy.  Before  his  enemies 
were  ready  to  execbte  any  of  their  schemes,  Francis  had  assembled  a 
numerous  army.  His  authority  over  his. own* subjects  was  far  greater 
than  that  which  Cbaries  or  Henry  possessed  over  theirs;  They  depended 
on  their  diets,  their  Cortes,  and  their  parliaments,  for  money,  wiiich  was 
usually  granted  them  in  small  sums,  veiy  slowly,  and  with  much  reluc 
tance.  The  tajies  he  could  impose  were  more  considerable,  and  levied 
with  greater  despatch ;  so  that  on  this,  as  well  as  on  ot^er  occasions,  he 
brought  his  armies  into  the  field  while  they  were  only  devising  ways  and 
means  for  raising  theirs.  Sensible  of  this  advantaf;e,  Francis  hoped  to 
disconcert  all  the  emperor's  schemes  by  raarchiug  m  person  into  ute  Mi- 
lanese ;  and  this  bold  measure,  the  more  formidable  because  unexpected, 
could  scarcely  have  failed  of  producing  that  effect.  But  when  tne  van- 
guard of  his  armjr  had  already  reached  Lyons,  and  he  himself  was  has- 
tening after  it  with  a  second,  division  of  his  troops,  4he  discovery  of  a 
domestic  conspiracy,  which  threatened  the  ruin  ot  the  kingdom,  obliged 
him  to  stop  shorty  and  to  alter  his  measures. 

The  author  of  this  daqgerous  plot  was  Charles  duke  of  Bourixxi,  lord 
high  constable,  whose  noble  birth,  vast  fortune,  and  high  office,  raised  him 
to  be  the  most  powerful  subject  in  Prance,  as  his  ;^at  talents,  equally 
suited  to  the  field  or  the  council,  and  his  signal  services  to  the  crown,  ren- 
dered him  the  most  illustrious  and  deserving.  The  near  resemblance 
between  thekiug-and  him  in  piany  of  their  qualities,  both  being  fond  of 
war,  and  ambitious  to  excel  in  m^nly  exercises,  as  well  as  their  equality 
in  age,  and  their  proximity  of  blood,  oixeht  naturally  to  have  secured  to 
him  a  considerable  share  in  that  monarches  favour.  But  unhappily  Louise, 
the  king's  mother,  had  Contracted  a  violent  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, for  no  better  reason  than  because  Amie  of  Bretagne,  the  queen  of 
Louis  the  XII.,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  enmity,  had  di»»vered 
a  peculiar  attachment  to  that  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  and  had  tai^rht 
her  son,  who  was  too  susceptible  of  any  impression  which  his  mother 
^ave  him*  to  view  all  the  constable's  actions  with  a  mean  and  unbecoming 
jealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  at  the  batde  of  Marignano  had  not 
oeen  sufficiently  rewarded ;  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  government  of 
Milan  upon  very  frivolous  pretences,  and  had  met  with  a  cold  reception^ 
^vhich  his  jprudent  conduct  in  that  difficult  station  did  not  deserve ;  the 
payment  of  his  pension/  had  been  suspended  without  any  good  cause ; 
and  durmg  the  campaign  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-one, 
the  king,  as  has  already  been  related,  had  affronted  him  in  presence  of 
whole  army,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  du 


the  whole  army,  by  giving  the  command  of  the  van  to  the  duke  of  Aleu- 
con.  The  constable,  at  first,  bore  these  indi^ities  with  greater  modera- 
tion than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  high-spirited  prince,  conscious 
of  what  was  due  to  his  rank  and  to  his  services.  Such  a  multiplicity  of 
injuries,  however,  exhausted  his  patience ;  and  inspirit^  him  with  thoughts 
of  reverace,  he  retired  from  court,  and  began  to  hold  a  secret  correspond- 
ence with  some  of  the  emperor's  ministers. 
About  that  time  the  duchess  of  Bourbon  happened  to  die  without  leavii^ 
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any  cWidren.  Louise,  of  a  disposition  no  leas  amorous  than  vindictivey 
and  still  susceptible  of  the  tender  passions  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  beean 
to  view  the  constable,  a  prince  as  amiable  as  he  was  accomplished,  with 
other  eyes ;  and  notwitfastandine  the  mat  di^arity  of  their  yean,  she 
formed  the  scheme  of  manyin^  him.  Bourbon,  vrho  might  have  expected 
every  thing  to  which  an  ambitwus  mind  can  aspire,  from  the  doatiqg  fond- 
ness of  a  woman  who  governed  her  son  and  the  kingdom,  being  incapable 
either  of  imitatng  the  queen  in  her  sudden  transition  from  halied  to  love, 
or  of  dissembling  so  meaaly  as  to  pretend  affection  for  one  who  had  per- 
secuted him  so  long  with  unprovdted  malicer  not  only  rejected  the  match, 
but  embittered  his  refusal  by  some  severe  railleiy  on  Louise's  person  and 
character.  She,  finding  herself  not  only  contemned  but  insulted,  her  dis- 
appointed love  turned  into  hatred,  and  since  she  could  not  many,  she 
resolved  to  ruin  Bourbon. 

For  this  purpose  she  consulted  with  chancellor  Du  Prat,  a  man  who,  by 
a  base  prostitution  of  great  talents  and  of  superior  skill  in  his  profession, 
had  risen  to  diat  hkh  office.  By  his  advice,  a  law-suit  was  commenced 
against  the  constable,  for  the  whole  estate  belonging  to  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. Part  of  it  was  claimed  in  the  king's  name,  as  having  fallen  to  the 
crown ;  part  in  that  of  Louise,  as  the  nearest  heir  in  blood  of  the  deceased 
duchess.  Both  these  claims  were  e<)ually  destitute  of  any  foundation  in 
justice  ;  but  Louise,  by  her  solicitations  and  authority,  and  Du  Prat,  by 
employing  all  the  artifices  and  chicanery  of  law,  prevailed  on  the  judges 
to  order  the  estate  to  be  sequestered.  This  unjust  decision  drove  the  con- 
stable to  despair,  and  to  measures  which  despair  alone  could  have  dic- 
tated. He  renewed  his  intrigues  in  the  Imperial  court,  and  flattering  him- 
self that  the  mjuries  which  he  bad  suffered  would  justify  his  Caving 
recourse  to  any  means  in  order  to  obtain  revenge,  he  ofiered  to  transfer 
his  allegiance  from  his  natural  sovereign  to  the  emperor,  and  to  assist  him 
in  the  conquest  of  France.  Charles,  as  well  as  tne  kipf  of  England,  to 
whom  the  secret  was  communicated,*  expecting  prodigious  advantages 
from  his  revolt,  were  ready  to  receive  him  with  c^>en  arms,  aad  spand 
neither  promises  nor  allurements  which  might  help  to  confirm  hkn  m  his 
resolution.  The  emperor  ofiered  him  in  marriage  his  sister  £leanor,  the 
widow  of  the  kmg  of  Portugal,  with  an  ample  portion.  He  was  included 
as  a  principal  in  me  treaty  between  Charles  and  Heniy .  The  counties  of 
Provence  and  Dauphin^  were  to  be  settled  on  him  with  the  title  of  king. 
The  emperor  enraged  to  enter  France  by  the  Pyrenees :  and  Hemy,  sup- 
ported b^  the  Flemings,  to  invade  Picaray ;  wnile  twelve  thousand  G^- 
mans,  levied  at  their  common  charge,  were  to  penetrate  into  Burgundy, 
and  to  act  in  concert  with  Bourbon,  >vho  undertook  to  raise  six  thousand 
men  among  his  friends  and  vassals  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  exe- 
cution of  &is  deep-laid  and  dangerous  plot  was  suspended,  until  the  kin^ 
should  cross  the  Alps  with  the  only  army  capable  of  defending  his  domi- 
nions; and  as  he  was  fer  advanced  in  his  march  for  that  purpose,  France 
was  on  the  brink  of  destruction.! 

Happily  for  that  kingdom,  a  negotiation  which  had  now  been  canymg 
CD  fi>r  several  months,  mougb  conducted  with  the  most  pn^bund  secrecy, 
and  communicated  only  to  a  few  chosen  confidents,  could  not  altogether 
escape  the  observation  of  the  rest  of  the  constable's  numerous  retainers, 
rendered  mora  inquisitive  by  finding  that  they  were  distrusted.  Two  ot 
these  gave  the  king  some  intimation  of  a  mysterious  correspondence  be- 
tween their  master  and  the  count  de  Roeux,  a  Flemish  nobleman  of  great 
confidence  with  the  emperor.  Francis,  who  could  not  bring  himself  to 
suspect  that  the  first  prince  of  the  blood  would  be  so  base  as  to  betray  the 
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kiugdoin  to  iti  eDemieSy  immediately  repaired  to  MoulineSf  where  the  coo* 
staue  was  in  bed,  feigniw  indisposition  that  he  might  not  be  obli^d  to 
accompany  the  king  into  Italy,  and  acquainted  him  of  the  intelligence 
which  ne  nad  received.  Bourbon,  with  great  solemnity,  and  the  most  im- 
posing affectation  of  ingenuity  and  candour,  asserted  bis  own  ianooence ; 
and  as  his  health,  he  said,  was  now  more  confiimed,  he  promised  to  join 
the  army  within  a  few  days.  Francis,  open  and  candia  himself,  and  too 
apt  to  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  those  virtues  in  others,  gave  such 
credit  to  what  he  said,  that  be  refused  to  arrest  him,  although  advised  to 
take  that  precaution  by  his  wisest  counsellors ;  and  as  if  the  danger  had 
been  over,  be  continued  his  march  towards  Lyons.  The  constable  set  out 
soon  after  [September],  seemingly  with  an  intention  to  folk)w  him  ;  but 
tumijQg  suddenly  to  the  left,  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  after  infinite  fatigue 
and  peril,  escaped  all  the  parties  which  the  king,  who  became  sensible  too 
late  of  his  own  credulity,  sent  out  to  intercept  mm,  and  reached  Italy  in 
safety.* 

Francis  toc^  eyferr  possible  precaution  to  prevent  the  bad  efiEects  of  the 
irreparable  eiror  which  he  had  committed.  He  put  ^rrisons  in  all  the 
places  of  streqgth  in  the  constable's  territories.  He  seized  all  the  gentle- 
men whom  he  could  suspect  of  being  his  associates ;  and  as  he  had  not 
hitherto  discovered  the  whole  extent  of  the  conspirators  schemes,  nor  knew 
how  far  the  infection  had  spread  among  his  subjects,  he  was  afraid  that 
his  absence  might  encourage  them  io  make  some  desperate  attempt,  and 
for  that  reason  relinquished  nis  intention  of  leading  bis  army  in  persKin  into 
Italy. 

He  did  not,  however,  abandon  his  design  on  the  Milanese,  but  appointed 
Admiral  Bomrivet  to  take  the  supreme  command  in  his  stead,  and  to  march 
into  that  countiy  with  an  army  thirty  thousand  strong.  Bonnivet  did  not 
owe  this  preferment  to  his  abilities  as  a  general ;  for  of  all  the  talents 
requisite  to  form  a  great  commander,  he  possessed  od^  personal  oounge, 
the  lowest  and  the  most  common.  But  ne  was  the  most  accooiplisbed 
gentleman  in  the  French  court,  of  agreeable  manners  and  insinuating 
address,  and  a  sprightly  conversation ;  and  Francis,  who  lived  in  great 
femiliarity  with  his  courtiers,  was  so  charmed  with  these  qualities,  that  he 
honoured  him  on  all  occasions,  with  the  most  partial  and  distinguiahiqg; 
marks  of  his  favour.  He  was,  besides,  the  implacable  enemy  m 
Bourbon ;  and  as  the  king  hardly  knew  whom  to  trust  at  that  juncture, 
be  thought  the  chief  command  could  be  lodged  no  where  so  safely  as 
in  his  hands. 

Colonna,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  defSence  of  the  Milanese,  his  own 
concjuest,  was  in  no  condition  to  resist  such  a  formidable  army.  He  was 
destitute  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  his  troops,  which  were  reduced  to  a 
small  number,  by  sickness  or  desertion,  and  had,  for  that  reason,  been 
obliged  to  neglect  eveiy  precaution  necessaiy  for  the  security  of  the 
countiy.  The  only  plan  wnich  he  formed  was  to  defend  the  passaee  of 
the  river  Tesino  against  the  French ;  and  as  if  he  had  forgotten  now 
easily  he  himself  had  disconcerted  a  similar  scheme  formed  b^r  Lautrec, 
he  promised  with  great  confidence  on  its  being  eflEectual.  But  in  spite  of 
all  his  cautkn,  it  succeeded  no  better  with  him  than  with  Lautrec.  Bon- 
nivet passed  the  river  without  loss,  at  a  ford  which  had  been  neglected, 
and  the  Imperialists  retired  to  Milan,  preparing  to  abandon  the  town  as 
soon  as  the  French  should  appear  before  it.  By  an  unaccountable  negli- 
genoe,  which  Guicciardini  imputes  to  infatuation,!  Bonnivet  did  not  advance 
for  three  or  four  days,  and  lost  the  opportunity  with  which  his  good  fortune 
presented  him.  The  citizens  recovered  from  their  consternation:  Co- 
lonna, still  active  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  and  Morone,  whose  enmity  to 
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France  rendered  him  indefat^able,  were  employed  ni^bt  aiftd  day  in 
Fepairing  the  fortifications,  in  amassing  provisions^  in  collecting  troops  from 
eveiy  quarter ;  and  by  the  time  the  French  approached,  had  put  the  city 
in  a  condition  to  stanci  a  siege,  fionnivet,  aAer  some  fruitless  attempts  on 
the  town,  which  harassed  his  own  troops  more  than  tbe  enemy ,  was 
obli§;ed,  by  the  inclemency  of  tlie  season,  to  retire  into  winter  quarters. 

Durii^  these  transactions,  pope  Adrian  died :  an  event  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Roman  people,  whose  hatred  or  contempt  of  him  aug- 
mented every  day,  that  the  night  after  his  decease  they  adorned  tbe  door 
of  his  chief  physician's  house  with  garlands,  adding  tnis  inscription,  TO 
THE  DELIVERER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY  *  The  cardinal  de  Medici 
instantly  renewed  his  pretensions  to  the  papal  dignity,  and  entered  the 
conclave  with  hicfa  expectations  on  his  own  part»  aimI  a  general  opinion  of 
the  peo^e  that  uey  would  be  successful.  But  though  supported  by  tbe. 
Imperial  faction,  possessed  of  great  personal  interest,  and  capable  of  all 
the  ardfices,  refinements,  and  comiption  which  reign  in  those  assemblies, 
the  obstinacy  and  intrigues  of  his  rivals  protracted  the  conclave  to  the 
unusual  length  of  fiAy  days.  The  address  and  perseverance  of  the  car- 
dined  at  last  surmounted  every  obstacle.  He  was  raised  to  the  head  of 
the  church  [November  28],  and  assumed  the  government  of  it  by  tbe 
name  of  Clement  VII.  The  choice  was  universally  approved  of.  High 
expectations  were  conceived  of  a  pope,  whose  great  talents,  and  long  ex- 
perience in  business,  seemed  to  qualify  him  no  less  for  defending  the 
Siritnal  interests  of  the  church,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  b^  the  progress 
Luther's  opinions*  than  for  conducting  its  political  operations  with  the 
prudence  requisite  at  such  a  difficult  juncture ;  and  who^  besides  these 
advantages,  rendered  the  ecclesiastical  state  more  respectable,  by  having 
in  his  hands  the  government  of  Florence,  together  witn  the  wealth  of  the 
family  of  Medici. t 

Cardinal  Wolsey,  not  disheartened  by  the  disappomtment  of  his  ambi- 
tious views  at  the  former  election,  had  entertained  more  sanguine  hoj^s  of 
success  on  this  occasion.  Henry  wrote  to  the  emperor,  reminding  him  of 
his  eitfa^ements  to  second  the  pretensions  of  bis  minister.  Wdsey  be- 
stirred himself  with  activity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  prize  for 
which  he  contended,  and  instructed  his  agents  at  Rome  to  spare  neither 
promises  nor  bribes  in  order  to  g[ain  his  end.  But  Charles  had  either 
amused  him  with  vain  hopes  which  he  never  intended  to  gratify,  or  he 
judged  it  impolitic  to  oppose  a  candidate  wbo  had  such  a  prospect  of  suc^ 
ceedingas  Medici ;  or  perhaps  the  cardinab  durst  not  ventgre  to  provoke 
tbe  people  of  Rome,  while  their  indignation  against  Adrian's  memonr  was 
still  &esti,  by  placing  another  Ultr(MnofUane  on  tbe  papal  throne.  Welsey, 
aAer  all  his  expectations  and  endeavours,  had  the  mortification  to  see  a  pope 
elected,  of  such  an  age,  and  of  so  vigorous  a  constitution,  that  he  could  not 
derive  much  comfort  to  himself  from  the  chance  of  surviving  him.  This 
second  proof  fully  convinced  Wolsey  of  the  emperor's  insincerity,  and  it 
excited  m  him  aft  the  resentment  which  a  haughty  mind  feels  on  beiiu^  at 
once  disappointed  and  deceived ;  and  though  Clement  endeavoured  to 
mothe  his  vindictive  nature  by  granting  him  a  commission  to  be  legate  in 
England  during  life,  with  such  ample  powers  as  vested  in  him  almost  the 
WTOle  papal  jurisdiction  in  that  kingdom,  the  injury  he  had  now  received 
made  such  an  impression  as  entirely  dissolved  the  tie  which  had  united 
him  to  Charies,  and  from  that  moment  he  meditated  revenue.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  to  conceal  his  intention  from  his  master,  and  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  it,  until,  by  a  dexterous  improvement  of  the  incidents 
which  miffht  occur,  he  should  be  able  gradually  to  alienate  the  king's 
affections  from  the  emperor.    Fdr  this  reason  he  was  «>  far  from  exprcss- 
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ing^  anf  uneasiness  oo  account  of  (he  repulse  whidi  he  had  met  with,  that 
he  abounded  on  eveiy  occasion,  private  as  well  as  public,  in  declaratiotts 
of  his  high  satisd^ction  with  Clement^s  promotion.* 

Henry  had,  during  the  campaign,  fumlied,  with  great  sincerity,  what- 
ever he  was  bound  to  peribrm  by  the  league  against  France,  thoi%h  more 
slowly  than  he  could  have  wished.  His  thoughtless  profusion,  and  total 
neglect  of  economy,  reduced  him  oAen  to  great  straits  for  money.  The 
operations  of  war  were  now  carried  on  in  Europe  in  a  manner  veiy  diflerent 
from  that  which  had  long  prevailed.  Instead  of  armies  suddenly  assem- 
bled, which  under  distinct  chieftains  followed  their  prince  into  the  field  for 
a  short  space,  and  served  at  their  own  cost,  troops  were  now  levied  at 
great  chaiges,  and  received  regularly  considerable  pay.  Instead  of  impa- 
tience on  both  sides  to  bring  eveiy  quarrel  to  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which 
commonly  decided  the  fate  of  open  countries,  and  allowed  the  haroas, 
together  with  theff  vassals,  to  return  to  their  ordinary  occupations ;  towns 
were  fortified  with  ereat  art,  and  defended  with  much  obstinacy ;  war» 
from  a  very  simple,  became  a  verv  intricate  science ;  and  campai^  grew 
of  course  to  be  more  tedious  and  less  decisive.  The  expense  which  these 
alterations  in  the  military  system  necessarily  created,  appeared  intolerable 
to  nations  hitherto  unaccustomed  with  the  burden  of  heavy  taxes.  Hence 
proceeded  the  frugal,  and  even  parsimonious  spirit  of  the  English  pariia- 
ments  in  that  age,  which  Herar,  with  all  his  authority,  was  seldom  able 
to  overcome.  The  commons,  naving  refused  at  this  time  to  gradt  him  the 
supplies  which  he  demanded,  he  had  recourse  to  the  ample  and  almost 
umimfted  prerogative  which  the  kings  of  England  then  possessed,  and  by 
a  violent  and  unusual  exertion  of  it,  raised  the  monev  he  wanted.  This, 
however,  wasted  so  much  time,  that  it  was  late  in  tne  season  [Sept.  20], 
before  his  army,  under  the  duke  of  Suffi>lk,  could  t^e  the  field.  Being 
joined  by  a  considerable  body  of  Flemings,  Suffolk  marched  into  Picaidy^ 
and  Francis,  from  his  extravagant  eagerness  to  recover  the  Milanese,  having 
left  diat  frontier  almost  unguarded,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oyse,  within  eleven  leagues  of  raris,  filling  that  capital  with  coo- 
stemation.  But  the  arrival  of  some  troops  detached  by  the  Iciug,  who  was 
still  at  Lyons ;  the  active  gallantry  of  the  French  officers,  who  alk>wed 
the  allies  no  respite  night  or  day ;  the  rigour  of  a  most  unnatural  season, 
together  with  scarcity  of  provisions^  compelled  Suflfolk  to  retire  [Novem- 
b^} ;  and  La  TremouiUe,  who  commanaed  in  those  partsy  had  the  ^ory 
not  only  of  having  checked  the  progress  of  a  formidable  army  with  a 
handful  oi  men,  but  of  driving  them  with  ignominy  out  of  the  French 
territories.! 

The  emperor's  attempts  upon  Burgundy  and  Guienne  were  not  more 
fortunate,  though  in  both  these  provinces  Francis  was  equally  unprepared 
to  resist  them.  The  conduct  and  valour  of  his  generals  supplied  hb  want 
of  foresight ;  the  Germans,  who  made  an  irruption  into  one  of  these  pro- 
vinces, auid  the  Spaniards,  who  attadced  the  other,  were  repulsed  with 
great  disgrace. 

Thus  ended  the  year  1623,  during  which  Francis's  good  fortune  and 
success  had  been  such  as  gave  all  Europe  a  high  idea  (h  his  power  and 
resources.  He  had  discovered  and  disconcerted  a  daneerous  conspiracy, 
the  authort>f  which  be  had  driven  into  exile,  almost  without  an  attendant ; 
he  had  rendered  abortive  all  the  schemes  of  the  powerful  confederacy 
formed  ^^aifist  him ;  he  had  protected  his  dominions  when  attacked  on 
three  different  skies ;  and  though  his  army  in  the  Milanese  had  not  made 
such  progress  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  superiorfty  to  the 
enemy  in  number^  he  had  recovered,  ami  still  kept  possession,  of,  one  hall' 
of  that  dutchy. 
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15t4.1  The  ensuing  year  opened  with  events  more  dinstious  to  France. 
Fontarabia  was  lost  oj  the  cowardice  or  treacheiy  of  its  gqjemot  [Feb. 
27].  In  Italy,  the  allies  resolved  on  an  eady  and  vi«>rous  effort^  in  order 
to  dispossess  JB<»nivet  of  that  part  of  the  Milanese  which  lies  beyond  the 
Tesino,  Clement*  who^  under  the  pontificates  of  Leo  and  Adrian*  had 
discovered  an  implacable  enmity  to  France,  b^;an  now  to  view  the  power 
which  the  emperor  was  daily  acquiring  in  Ita^^,  with  so  much  jealousy, 
that  he  refused  to  accede,  as  hb  predecessors  had  done,  to  the  league 
a^inst  Francis,  and  foigettine^  private  passions  and  animosities,  laboured, 
with  the  seal  which  became  his  character,  to  bripg  about  a  reconciliation 
amofig  the  contending  parties.  But  all  his  endeavours  were  ineffectual ; 
a  numerous  army,  to  which  each  of  the  allies  furnished  their  contipgent  ot 
troops,  was  assembled  at  Milan  by  the  beginning  of  March.  Lannoy,  vice* 
roy  of  Naples,  took  the  command  of  it  upon  Colonna's  death,  tho«i^  the 
chief  direction  of  nuhtaiy  operations  was  committed  to  Bourbon  a^  the 
Marquis  de  Fescara :  the  latter  the  ablest  and  most  enterprising  of  the 
Imperial  generals ;  the  former  inspired  by  his  resentment  with  new  acti- 
vity and  invention,  and  acquainted  so  thoroughly  with  the  characters  of  the 
French  commanders,  the  genius  of  their  troops,  and  the  strength  as  well  as 
weakness  of  their  armies,  as  to  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  party  which 
he  had  I'oined.  But  all  these  advantages  were  nearly  lost  through  the 
emperor^  inability  to  raise  oioney  sufficient  for  executing  the  various  and 
extensive  plans  wnich  he  had  formed.  When  his  troops  were  commanded 
to  march,  they  mutinied  against  their  leaders,  demanding  the  pay  which 
was  due  to  them  ibr  some  months ;  and  disreg^arding  both  the  menaces 
and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  threatened  to  pilla^  the  city  of  Milan,  if 
they  did  not  instantly  receive  satisfaction.  Out  of  mis  difficulty  the  gene- 
rals of  the  allies  were  extricated  by  Morone,  who  prevailing  on  his  coun- 
tiymen,  over  whom  his  influence  was  prodigious,  to  advance  the  sum  that 
was  requisite,  the  army  took  the  field. ^ 

Bonmvet  was  destitute  of  troops  to  oppose  this  army,  and  still  more  of 
the  talents  which  could  render  him  an  equal  match  for  its  leaders.  Ailer 
various  movements  and  eocouliten,  described  with  great  accuracy  by  the 
contemporary  historians,  a  detail  of  which  would  now  be  equally  umnter- 
esting  and  uninstructive,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  the  strong  camp  in 
whida  he  had  intrenched  himself  at  Biagrassa.  Soon  after,  partly  by  his 
own  misconduct,  partly  by  the  activity  of  the  enemy,  who  harassed  and 
mined  bis  army  by  continual  skirmishes,  while  they  carefully  declined  a 
battle  which  he  often  c^red  them ;  and  partly  by  the  caprice  of  6000 
Swiss,  who  refiised  to  join  his  army,  though  within  a  day^s  march  of  it ; 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attempting  a  retreat  into  France,  through 
the  valley  of  Aost.  Just  as  he  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sessia,  and 
began  to  pass  that  river,  Bourbon  and  Pescara  appeared  with  the  vaq^fuard 
of  the  allies,  and  attacked  hb  rear  with  ^pneat  fury.  At  the  beeinuqg  of 
the  charge,  Bonnivet,  while  exerting  himself  with  much  valour,  was 
wounded  so  dangerously,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  rear  was  committed  to  the  clievalier  Bayard,  who,  though 
so  much  a  stranger  to  the  arts  of  a  court  that  he  never  rose  to  the  chief 
command,  was  always  called,  in  times  of  real  danger,  to  the  post -of 

rtest  difficulty  and  importance.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
men  at  arms,  and  animating  them  by  his  presence  and  example 
to  sustain  the  whole  shock  of  t&  enemy^  troops,  he  gained  time  for 
the  rest  of  his  countiymen  to  make  good  tneir  retreat.  But  in  this  service 
he  received  a  wound  which  he  immediately  perceived  to  be  mortal,  and 
beii^  unable  to  cootiiMie  any  loiter  on  horseback,  he  ordered  one  of  his 
attendants  to  place  him  under  a  tree,  with  his  face  towards  the  enemy ; 
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then  fixing  his  ejes  on  (he  ^ard  of  his  sword,  which  he  held  up  instead 
of  a  cross,  he  addressed  his  prayers  to  God,  and  in  this  posture,  which 
(>ecame  bis  character  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  Christiian,  he  calmly- 
waited  the  approach  of  death.  Bourbon,  who  led  the  foremost  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  found  him  in  this  situation,  and  exfHessed  ref;ret  and  pity 
at  the  sight.  "  Pity  not  me,"  cried  the  high-spirited  chevalier,  ^  I  die  as 
a  man  of  honour  oi^t,  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty ;  they  indeed  are 
obiscts  of  pity,  who  %ht  against  their  king,  their  countnr,  and  their  oath.'* 
The  Marquis  de  Pescara,  passing  soon  after,  manitested  his  admiration  of 
Bayard's  virtues,  as  well  as  his  sorrow  for  his  fate,  with  the  generosity  of 
a  gallant  enemy ;  and  finding  that  he  could  not  be  removed  with  safety 
from  that  spot,  (Htlered  a  tent  to  be  pitched  there,  and  appointed  proper 
persons  to  attend  him.  He  died,  notwitbstandii)g  their  care,  as  his  ances- 
tors for  several  generations  had  done,  in  the  field  of  battle.  Pescara 
CMdered  his  body  to  be  embalmed,  and  sent  to  his  relations ;  and  such  was 
the  respect  paia  to  military  merit  in  that  age,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  com- 
manded it  to  be  received  with  rojal  honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  domi* 
nions ;  in  Dauphine,  Bayard's  native  countiy,  the  people  of  all  ranks  came 
out  in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it.* 

Bonnivet  led  back  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army  into  France ;  and 
in  one  short  campaign,  Francis  was  stripped  of  all  he  had  possessed  in 
Italy,  and  left  without  one  ally  in  that  countnr. 

While  the  war,  kindled  by  the  emulation  of  Charles  and  Francis,  spread 
over  so  many  countries  of  Europe,  Grermanj^  enjoyed  a  |>rofound  tran- 
quillity, extremely  favourable  to  tne  reformation,  which  continued  to  make 
progress  daily.  Durii^  Luther's  confinement  in  his  retreat  at  Wartbuig, 
Canostadius,  one  of  his  disciples,  animated  with  the  same  zeal,  but  pos^ 
sessed  of  less  prudence  and  moderation  than  his  master,  began  to  propagate 
wild  and  dangerous  opinions,  chiefly  amon^  the  lower  people.  Encouraged 
by  his  exhortations,  they  rose  in  several  villages  of  Slaxony,  broke  into  the 
cnurches  with  tumultuary  violence,  and  threw  down  and  destroyed  the 
images  with  which  they  were  adonied.  Those  irregular  and  outrageous 
proceedings  were  so  repugnant  to  all  the  elector's  cautious  maxims,  that, 
if  they  had  not  received  a  timely  check,  they  could  hardly  have  failed 
of  alienating  from  the  reformers  a  prince,  no  less  jealous  of  his  own 
authority,  than  afraid  of  giving  o/Senoe  to  the  emperor,  and  other  patrons 
of  the  ancient  opinions.  Luther,  sensible  of  toe  dan^r,  immediately 
quitted  his  retreat  without  waiting  for  Frederic's  permission,  and  retuined 
to  Wittembeig  [March  6, 1522]^.  Happily  for  the  refonnation,  the  vene- 
ration for  his  person  and  authon^  was  still  so  great,  that  his  appearance 
alone  suppressed  that  spirit  of  extravagance  which  began  to  seize  his 
party.  Carlostadius  and  his  fanatical  followers,  struck  dumb  by  his  rebukes, 
submitted  at  once,  and  declared  that  they  heard  the  voice  of^an  angel,  not 
of  a  man.t 

Before  Luther  leA  his  retreat,  he  had  begun  to  translate  the  Bible  into 
the  German  tongue,  an  undertaking  of  no  less  difficulty  than  importance, 
of  which  he  was  extremely  fond ;  and  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  : 
he  had  a  com[)etent  knowledge  of  the  original  languages ;  a  thorou^ 
acquaintance  with  the  style  and  sentiments  of  the  inspired  writers  ;  and 
though  his  pompositions  in  Latin  were  rude  and  barbarous,  he  was  reckoned 
a  mat  master  of  the  purity  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  could  express  him- 
self  with  all  the  elegance  of  which  it  is  capable.  By  his  own  assiduous 
application,  together  with  the  assistance  of  Melancthon  and  several  other 
of  his  disciples,  he  finished  part  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  year  1532 ; 
and  the  puDlicatkm  of  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the  chuicfa  of  Rome,  than 
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tiial  of  all  bis  own  woiks.  It  was  read  with  wonderful  avidity  and 
attention  by  persons  of  every  rank.  They  were  astonished  at  discovering 
liow  contrary  the  precepts  cS*  the  Author  of  our  religion  are,  to  the  inven- 
tions of  those  priests  who  pretended  to  be  bis  vicegerents ;  and  having 
DOW  in  their  hand  the  rule  of  faith,  they  thou^t  themselves  qualified,  by 
applying  it^  tojudge  of  the  established  opinions,  and  to  pronounce  when 
they  were  conformable  to  the  standard,  or  when  they  departed  from  it. 
TfaA  great  advantages  arising  from  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible, 
encouraged  the  advocates  for  reformation,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
to  imitate  his  example,  and  to  publish  versions  of  the  Scriptqres  in  their 
reflective  languages. 

About  this  time,  Nurembeig,  Frankfort,  Hambuig,  and  several  other 
free  cities  in  Germany,  of  the  first  rank,  openly  embraced  the  refonned 
religion,  and  by  the  authorily  of  their  magstrates  abolished  the  mass,  and 
the  other  superstitious  rites  of  popeiy.*  The  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenbuig,  and  prince  of  Anhalt,  became  avowed 
patrons  of  Luther's  opinions,  and  countenanced  the  preaching  of  them 
among  their  sutg'ects. 

Ttie  court  of  Rome  beheld  this  growitig  defection  with  great  concern ; 
and  Adrian's  first  care  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  had  been  to  deliberate 
with  the  cardinals,  concerning  the  proper  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  it. 
He  was  profoundly  skilled  in  scholastic  theology,  and  having  been  early 
celebrated  on  that  account,  he  stiU  retained  such  an  excessive  admiration 
of  the  science  to  which  he  was  first  indebted  for  his  reputation  and  success 
in  life,  that  he  considered  Luther's  invectives  against  the  schoolmen,  par- 
ticularly Thomas  Aquinas,  as  littie  less  than  uasphemy.  All  the  tenets 
of  that  doctor  appeared  to  him  so  clear  and  irrefragable,  that  he  supposed 
evenr  person  who  called  in  question  or  contradicted  Uiem,  to  be  either 
blinaea  b^  ignorance,  or  to  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  conviction  of 
his  own  mind :  Of  courae,  no  pope  was  ever  more  bigoted  cm*  inflexible 
with  regard  to  pomts  of  doctrine  than  Adrian ;  he  not  only  maintained 
them  as  Leo  had  done,  because  they  were  ancient,  or  because  it  was  dan- 
^rous  for  the  church  to  alk>w  of  innovations,  but  be  adhered  to  them  with 
uie  zeal  of  a  theologian,  and  with  the  tenaciousness  of  a  disputant.  At 
the  same  time  his  own  manners  being  extremely  shnple,  ana  uninfected 
with  any  of  the  vices  which  reigned  in  the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  as  sen- 
sible of  its  corruptions  as  the  reformers  themselves,  and  viewed  them  with 
no  less  indignation.  The  brief  which  he  addressed  to  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire assembled  at  Nurembeig  [November,  1622],  and  the  mstructions 
which  he  gave  Chereg;ato,  the  nuncio  whom  he  sent  thither,  were  framed 
agreeably  to  these  views.  On  the  one  hand,  he  condenmed  Lather's 
opinions  with  more  asperity  and  rancour  of  expression  than  Leo  had  ever 
used ;  be  severely  censured  the  princes  of  Gennany  for  suffering  him  to 
spread  his  pernicious  tenets,  by  their  neglecting  to  execute  the  edict  of 
the  diet  at  Worms,  and  requirea  tiiem,  if  Luther  did  not  instantly  retract 
his  errors,  to  destroy  him  with  fire  as  a  gangrened  and  incurable  member, 
in  like  manner  as  Dathan  and  Abiram  had  been  cut  off  by  Moses,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  by  the  aposties,  and  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  by 
their  aiicestoi8.t  On  the  other  hand,  he  with  great  candour,  and  in  tfaie 
most  explicit  terms,  acknowledged  the  corruptions  of  the  Roman  court  to 
be  the  source  from  which  had  flowed  most  of  the  evils  that  the  church 
now  felt  or  dreaded ;  he  promised  to  exert  all  his  authoritjr  towards 
reknamf  these  abuses,  with  as  much  despatch  as  the  nature  and  mveterac^ 
of  the  disorders  would  admit ;  and  he  requested  of  them  to  give  him  their 
advice  with  regard  to  the  most  eflbctual  means  of  suppressing  that  new 
heresy  which  had  sprung  up  among  them.} 
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The  members  of  the  diet,  after  praiBiqg:  the  pope's  pious  and  la«id»ble 
mtentions,  excused  themselves  from  not  executiD§p  the  Mkt  of  WociaSf  hy 
alleging  that  the  prodigious  increase  of  Luther's  foUowen^  as  weU  as  tat 
aversion  to  the  court  of  Rome  among  their  other  subjects  on  account  c^ 
its  innumerable  exactions,  rendered  such  an  attempt  not  only  dangerauSy 
but  impossible.  They  affinned  that  the  grievances  of  Germany,  which 
did  not  arise  fitom  imaginary  injuries,  but  from  impoeition  no  less  rud 
than  intolerable,  as  his  noliness  would  leam  from  a  catalogue  of  them 
which  they  intended  to  lay  before  him,  called  now  for  some  new  and  effi- 
cacious remedy ;  and  in  their  opinion,  the  only  remedy  adequate  to  the 
disease,  or  which  afforded  them  any  hopes  of  seeing  tfaie  chuich  restoved 
to  soundness  and  vigour,  was  a  ^neral  council.  %ch  a  councilt  there- 
fore, they  advised  him,  after  obtaming  the  emperor's  consent,  to  assemble 
widiout  delay  in  one  of  the  great  cities  in  Geimamr,  that  all  who  had  right 
to  be  present  might  deliberate  with  freedom,  ana  propose  their  opinioDs 
with  such  boldness,  as  the  dangerous  situation  of  rel^fion  at  this  juncture 
reouired.* 

The  nuncio,  more  artful  than  his  master,  and  better  acquainled  with 
the  political  views  and  interests  of  the  Roman  oourt,  was  startled  at  the 
proposition  of  a  council ;  and  easily  foresaw  how  dangerous  such  an  assem- 
bly might  prove,  at  a  time  when  many  openly  denied  the  papal  authoritr, 
and  the  reverence  and  submission  yielded  to  it  visibly  declined  amon^^  aU. 
For  that  reason  he  employed  his  utmost  addvess  m  order  to  prevad  on 
the  members  of  the  diet  to  proceed  themselves  with  greater  severity 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  to  relinquish  their  piopctal  cooceinipg  a 
general  council  to  be  held  in  Germany.  They,  perceiving  the  nuncio  to 
be  more  solicitous  about  the  interest  o£  the  Roman  court,  than  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  empire,  or  purity  of  the  church,  remained  inflexible,  and 
continued  to  prepare  the  catalogue  of  their  grievances  to  be  presented  to 
the  pope.t  The  nuncio,  that, he  might  not  be  the  bearer  of  a  remonstrance 
so  disagreeable  to  his  court,  left  Nuremberg  abrupdy,  without  taking  leave 
of  the  diet.! 

The  secular  princes  accordingly,  for  the  ecclesiastics,  altfaov^  they 
gave  no  (Opposition,  did  not  think  it  decent  to  join  with  thcni,  drew  up  tble 
list  ^80  famous  in  the  (German  annals^  of  a  hundred  grievances,  which  the 
empire  knputed  to  the  iniquitous  oominion  of  the  papal  see.  This  list 
contained  grievances  much  of  the  same  nature  with  that  prepared  under 
the  reign  of  Maximilian.  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  of  them ; 
they  complained  of  the  sums  exacted  for  dispensations,  absolutions,  and 
indulgences ;  of  the  expense  arising  ftom  the  law-suits  carried  by  appeal 
to  R(xne ;  of  the  innumerable  abuses  occasioned  by  reservations,  com* 
mendams,  and  annates ;  of  the  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction  which 
the  clergy  had  obtained ;  of  the  arts  oy  which  they  brought  all  secular 
causes  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  judees ;  of  the  indecent 
and  profligate  lives  which  not  a  few  of  the  clergy  led ;  and  of  various 
other  particulars,  many  of  which  have  already  been  mentioned,  among  the 
circumstances  that  contributed  to  the  favourable  reception,  or  to  the  quick 
progress  of  Luther's  doctrines.  In  the  end  they  concluded,  that  if  the 
holy  see  did  not  speedily  deliver  them  from  tfaiose  intolerable  burdens, 
they  had  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer,  and  would  employ  the 
power  and  authority  with  which  God  had  intrusted  them,  in  order  to 
procure  relief.^ 

Instead  of  such  severities  against  Luther  and  bis  followers  as  the  nuncio 
had  recommended,  the  recu$  or  edict  of  the  diet  [March  6, 16S3]  contain- 
ed only  a  general  injunction  to  all  ranks  ojf  men  to  wait  with  patience  for 
the  determinations  of  the  council  which  was  to  be  assembled,  and  in  the 
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mean  tune  not  to  publish  anv  new  opinions  contrai;  to  the  established 
doGlrines  of  the  church ;  together  with  an  admonition  to  all  preachers  to 
abstain  ijrom  matteia  o[  contjoveisy  in  their  discourses  to  the  people,  and 
to  coa&at  themselves  to  4he  plain  and  instructive  truths  of  religion.* 

The  reformers  derived  great  advantage  from  the  transactions  of  this 
diet»  as  thej  afibrded  them  the  fullest  and  most  authentic  evidence  that 
eross  conuptions  prevailed  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and  that  the  empire  was 
Maded  by  the  clergy  with  insupportable  burdens.  With  regard  to  the 
former,  they  had  now  the  testimoor  of  the  pope  himself^  that  their  invec- 
tives and  accusations  were  not  malicious  or  ili-founded.  As  to  the  latter, 
the  representatives  of  the  Germanic  body,  in  an  assembly  where  the 
patrons  of  the  new  opinions  were  far  from  being  the  most  numerous  os 
powerful,  had  pointed  out  as  die  chief  grievances  of  the  empire,  those 
veiy  practices  of  the  Romish  church  against  which  Luther  and  his  disci- 
ples were  accustomed  to  declaim.  Accordii^ly,  in  all  their  controversial 
writings  after  this  period,  they  often  appealed  to  Adrian's  declaration,  and 
to  the  hundred  grievances,  m  confirmation  of  whatever  they  advanced 
coocemiog  the  dinolote  mannezs,  or  insatiable  ambition  and  rapaciousness, 
of  thepapal  court. 

At  Rome,  Adrian's  conduct  was  considered  as  a  proof  of  (he  most  child* 
isb  simplicity  and  imprudence.  Men  trained  up  amidst  ^  artifices  and 
oomiptions  of  the  papal  court,  and  accustomed  to  judge  of  actions  not  by 
what  was  just,  but  bf  what  was  useful,  were  astonished  at  a  pontiff,  who, 
departing^  from  the  wise  maxims  of  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  disor- 
ders which  he  oueht  to  have  ooncealed ;  and  foigettiqg  his  own  dignity, 
asked  advice  of  SiOBe  to  whom  he  was  entitled  to  prescribe.  By  such  an 
ezce«  of  impolitic  sinccority,  they  were  afraid  that,  instead  of  ledaiminr 
the  enemies  of  the  church,  ne  would  render  them  more  jpfesumptuouS|  and 
instead  of  extinguishing  heresy,  would  weaken  the  toundations  of  the 
papal  power,  or  stop  the  chief  sources  from  which  wealth  flowed  into  the 
church.t  For  this  reason  the  cardmals  and  other  ecclesiastics  of  greatest 
eminence  in  the  papal  court  industriously  opposed  all  his  schemes  of  re- 
formation, and  by  tluowing  otgections  and  difficulties  in  his  way,  endea- 
voured to  retard  or  to  defeat  the  execution  of  them.  Adrian,  amazed,  on 
the  one  hand,  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Lutherans,  disgusted,  on  the  other, 
with  the  manners  and  maxims  of  the  Italians,  and  finding  himself  unable 
to  coirect  either  the  one  or  the  other,  often  lamented  his  own  situation, 
and  often  looked  back  with  pleasure  on  that  period  of  his  life  when  he 
was  only  dean  of  Louvain,  a  more  humble  but  happier  station,  in  which 
httie  was  expected  (mm  him,  and  there  was  nothing  to  frustrate  his  good 
intentions.| 

Clement  VIL,  his  successor,  excelled  Adrian  as  much  |n  the  arts  of 
government,  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in  purity  of  life,  or  upi%htness  of 
intention.  He  was  animated  not  only  with  the  aversion  which  all  popes 
naturally  bear  to  a  council,  but  having  gained  his  own  election  by  means 
very  uncanonical,  he  was  afraid  of  an  assembly  that  might  subject  it  to  a 
scrutiny  which  it  could  not  stand.  He  determined,  therefore,  by  every 
possible  means  to  elude  the  demands  of  the  Germans,  bodi  with  respect 
to  the  calling  of  a  council,  and  reforming  abuses  in  the  papal  court,  which 
the  rashness  and  incapaci^  of  his  predecessor  had  nought  upoa  him. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  choice  of  cardinal  Campegeio^  an  arotil  man, 
often  intrusted  by  his  predecessors  with  negotiations  of  importance,  as  his 
nuncio  to  the  diet  <^  ue  empire  assemUedagain  at  Nurembeig. 

Campeggio,  without  takira;  any  notice  of  what  had  passed  in  the  last 
meeting,  exhorted  the  diet  [February],  in  a  long  discoune,  to  execute  the 
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edict  of  Worms  with  vigour,  as  die  only  efiectual  mean  of  sopineasing^ 
Lut!:er's  doctrines.  The  diet,  in  return*  oesired  to  know  the  popers  inten- 
tions concerning  the  council,  and  the  redress  o(  the  hundred  giievanoes. 
The  former,  the  nuncio  endeavoured  to  elude  by  general  and  unmeaning 
declarations  of  the  pope*8  resolution  to  pursue  such  measures  as  would  be 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  church.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  as  Adrian 
was  dead  before  the  catalogue  of  grievances  reached  Rome,  and  of  con- 
sequence it  had  not  been  regularly  laid  before  the  present  pope,  Campeg- 
gio  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  decline  making  any  definitive 
answer  to  them  in  Clement's  name ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  observed 
that  their  catalogue  of  grievances  contaimsd  many  particulars  eitremely 
indecent  and  undutiful,  and  that  the  publishing  it  by  their  own  authority 
was  hiffhly  disrespectful  to  the  Roman  see.  In  the  end  he  renewed  his 
demand  of  their  proceeding  with  vigour  against  Luther  and  his  adherents* 
But  though  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  who  was  at  that  time  very 
solicitous  to  pain  the  pope,  warmly  seconded  the  nuncio,  with  many  pro- 
fessions of  his  master^s  zeal  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  papal  see, 
the  recsM  of  the  diet  [April  18]  was  conceived  intermsof  almost  the  same 
import  with  the  former,  without  enjoining  any  additional  severity  against 
Luther  and  his  party.* 

Before  be  left  Germany,  Campeej^io,  in  order  to  amuse  and  soothe  the 
people,  published  certain  articles  tor  the  amendment  of  some  disorders 
and  abuses  which  prevailed  among  the  inferior  clergy ;  but  this  partial 
reformation,  which  fell  so  far  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  Lutherans, 
and  of  the  demands  of  the  diet,  gave  no  satisfaction,  and  produced  little 
effect  The  nuncio,  with  a  cautious  hand,  tenderly  lopped  a  few  branches ; 
the  Germans  aimed  a  deeper  blow,  and  by  striking  at  the  root  wiAed  to 
exterminate  the  evil.f 


BOOK  IY« 


The  expulsion  of  the  French,  both  out  of  the  Milanese  and  the  republic 
of  Genoa,  was  considered  by  the  Italians  as  the  termination  of  the  war 
between  Charles  and  Francis;  and  as  they  began  immediately;  to  be 
apprehensive  of  the  emperor,  when  they  saw  no  power  remaining;  in  Italy 
capable  either  to  control  or  oppose  him,  they  longed  ardently  /or  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.  Havii^  procured  the  restoration  of  Sforza  to  his 
paternal  dominions,  which  hadlieen  their  chief  motive  for  entering  into 
confederacy  with  Charles,  they  plainly  discovered  their  intention  to  con- 
tribute no  longer  towards  increasing  the  emperor's  superiority  over  his 
rival,  which  was  already  become  the  object  of  their  jealous;^.  The  pope 
especially,  whose  natural  timidity  increased  his  suspicions  ot  Charles's  de- 
signs, endeavoured  by  his  remonstrances  to  inspire  him  with  moderation 
and  incline  him  to  peace. 

But  the  emperor,  intoxicated  with  success,  and  urged  on  by  his  own 
ambition,  no  less  than  by  Bourbon's  desire  of  revei^e,  contemned  Clement's 
adoKXiitions,  and  declared  his  resolution  of  ordering  his  army  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  a  part  of  his  rival's  dominions,  where,  as  he 
least  dreaded  an  attack,  he  was  least  prepared  to  resist  it.  His  most  ex- 
perienced ministers  dissuaded  him  from  undertaking  such  an  enterprise 
with  a  feeble  army,  and  an  exhausted  treasury :  but  ne  relied  so  much  on 
having  obtained  the  concurrence  of  the  kii^  of  England,  and  on  the  hopes 
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ivkich  Bourbon,  with  the  confidence  and  credality  natural  to  exiles,  entei^ 
taJoed  of  being  joined  by  a  numerous  body  of  his  partisans  as  soon  as  the 
Imperial  troops  should  enter  France,  that  he  persisted  obstinately  in  the 
measure.  Heniy  undertook  to  furnish  a  hundred  thousand  ducats  towards 
defrayiif^  the  expense  of  the  expedition  during  the  first  month,  and  had  it 
in  his  choice  eimer  to  continue  the  payment  of  that  sum  monthly,  or  to 
invade  Picardy  before  the  end  of  July  with  an  army  capable  of  acting 
with  y^gour.  The  emperor  engaged  to  attack  Guienne  at  the  same  time 
with  a  considerable  body  of  men ;  and  if  these'  enterprises  proved  suc- 
cessful, they  agreed,  that  Bourbo^  besides  the  territories  which  he  had 
lost,  should  be  put  in  possession  of^  Provence,  with  the  title  of  kin^,  and 
should  do  homage  to  Henry,  as  the  lawful  king  of  France,  for  his  new 
dominions.  Of  sul  the  parts  of*  this  extensive  but  extrava|;aotprqject,  the 
invasion  of  Provence  was  the  only  one  which  was  executed.  For  althoiigh 
Bourbon,  with  a  scrupulous  delicacy,  altogether  unexpected  afler  the  part 
which  he  had  acted,  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Heniy's  title  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  thereby  absolved  him  from  any  obligation  to  promote 
the  enterprise,  Charles's  eagerness  to  carry  his  own  plan  into  execution  did 
not  in  any  decpree  abate.  The  army  which  he  empbyed  for  that  purpose 
amountea  only  to  eighteen  thousand  men ;  the  command  of  which  was 
given  to  the  marquis  de  Pescara,  with  instructions  to  pay  the  greatest  de- 
ierence  to  Bourbon's  advice  in  all  his  operations.  Pescara  passed  the  Alps 
without  opposition,  and  enterii^  Provence  [August  19],  laid  siege  to  Mar- 
seilles. Bourbon  bad  advised  him  rather  to  inarch  towards  Lyons,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  city  his  territories  were  situated,  ana  where  of 
course  his  influence  was  most  extensive :  but  the  emperor  was  so  desirous 
to  get  possession  of  a  port,  which  would  at  all  times  secure  him  an  easy 
entrance  into  France,  that  by  his  authority  he  overruled  the  constable's 
opinion,  and  directed  Pescara  to  make  the  reduction  of  Marseilles  his  chief 
object.* 

Francis,  who  foresaw,  but  was  unable  to  prevent  this  attempt,  took  the 
most  proper  precautions  to  defeat  it  He  laid  waste  the  adjacent  eountry, 
in  order  to  render  it  more  difficult  for  the  eneniy  to  subsist  their  anny  j  he 
razed  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  threw  into 
it  a  numerous  gamson  under  the  command  of  brave  and  experienced 
officers.  To  th^,  nine  thousand  of  the  citizens,  whom  their  dread  of  the 
Spanish  yoke  inspired  with  contempt  of  danger,  joined  themselves ;  by 
their  united  courage  and  industry,  all  the  efforts  of  Pescara's  military  skill, 
and  of  Bourbon's  actitity  and  revenge,  were  rendered  abortive.  Francis, 
meanwhile,  had  leisure  to  assemble  a  powerful  army  under  the  walls  of 
Avi^^non,  and  no  sooner  b^an  to  advance  towards  Marseilles,  than  the  Im- 
perial troops,  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  a  siege  which  had  lasted  forty 
days,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  almost  destitute  of  provisions,  rethrcMd 
[Sept.  19]  with  precipitation  towards  Italy .f 

If,  dunng  these  operatbns  of  the  army  in  Provence,  either  Charles  or 
Henr^  had  attacked  France  in  the  manner  which  they  had  projected,  that 
kingdom  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  But  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  emperor  found  that  the  extent 
of  his  revenues  was  not  adequate  to  the  greatness  of  his  sdiemes,  or  the 
ardour  of  his  ambition  j  and  the  want  of  money  obliged  hitn,  though  with 
much  reluctance,  to  circumscribe  his  plan,  and  to  leave  part  of  it  unexe- 
cuted. Henry,  disgusted  at  Bourbon's  refusing  to  recognise  his  right  to  the 
crowo  of  France ;  alarmed  at  the  motions  of  the  Scots,  whom  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  kin^  had  persuaded  to  maroh  towards  the  b<»rders  of 
Er^land ;  and  no  longer  incited  by  his  minister,  who  was  become  extremely 
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eod  with  regud  to  all  the  emperor's  interests,  took  no  loeasures  to  support 
an  enterprise,  of  which,  as  of  all  new  undertakings,  he  had  been  at  first  ex* 
oeflsiveh^  fond.* 

If  the  kin^  o[  France  had  been  satisfied  with  having  delivered  his  sub- 
jects bom  this  formidable  invasion,  if  he  had  thought  it  enough  to  show  all 
Europe  the  facility  with  which  the  internal  strength  of  his  dominions  enabled 
him  to  resist  the  mrasion  of  a  foreign  enemy,  even  when  seconded  bj  the 
abilities  and  powerfol  efforts  of  a  rebellious  subject,  the  campaign,  not- 
withstanding'the  loss  of  the  Milanese,  would  have  been  far  nom  ending 
inglortouslj.  But  Francis,  animated  with  courage  more  becoming  a  soldier 
than  a  general ;  pushed  on  by  ambition,  enterprismg  rather  than  considerate ; 
and  too  apt  to  be  elated  with  success ;  was  fond  of  eveiy  undertaking  that 
seemed  bold  and  adventurous.  Such  an  undertaking,  the  situation  of  his 
affisiirs,  at  that  juncture,  naturally  presented  to  his  view.  He  had  under  his 
command  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  best  appointed  armies  France  had 
ever  brought  mto  the  field,  which  he  could  not  think  of  disbanding  without 
having  employed  it  in  any  active  service.  The  Imperial  troops  nad  been 
oblige  to  retire  almost  ruined  by  hard  duty,  and  disheartened  with  ill 
success ;  the  Milanese  had  been  left  altogether  without  defence ;  it  was 
not  impossible  to  reach  that  countir  before  Pescara,  with  his  shattered 
forces,  could  arrive  there ;  or  if  fear  should  add  speed  to  their  retreat,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  head  against  his  fresh  and  numerous  troops ; 
and  Milan  would  now,  as  in  former  instances,  submit  without  resistance  to 
a  bold  invader.  These  considerations,  which  were  not  destitute  of  platai- 
bility,  appeared  to  his  sanguine  temper  to  be  of  the  utmost  weight  In  vain 
did  his  wisest  ministers  and  generals  represent  to  him  the  danger  of  taking 
the  field  at  a  season  so  far  advanced,  with  an  army  composed  chiefly  m 
Swiss  and  Germans,  to  whose  caprices  he  would  be  subject  in  all  his  opera- 
tions, and  on  whose  fidelity  his  safety  must  absolute^  depend.  In  vSin 
did  Louise  of  Savoy  advance  by  hasty  ioumeys  towards  Provence,  that  she 
m^t  exert  all  her  authority  in  dissuading  her  son  from  such  a  rash  enter- 
prise. Francis  disregarded  the  remonstrances  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  he 
mkht  save  himself  the  pain  of  an  interview  with  his  mother,  whose  counsels 
he  nad  determined  to  reject,  he  began  his  march  before  her  arrival ;  ap- 
pointing her,  however,  by  way  of  atonement  for  that  neglect,  to  be  regent 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence.  Bonnivet,  by  his  persuasions,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  confirm  Francis  in  this  resolution.  That  favourite, 
who  strongly  resembled  his  master  in  all  the  defective  parts  of  his  character, 
was  led,  by  his  natural  impetuosity,  warmly  to  approve  of  such  an  enter- 
prise ;  andbeine  prompted  besides  by  his  impatience  to  revisit  a  Milanese 
lady,  of  whom  he  had  been  deeply  enamoured  during  his  late  expedition, 
he  IS  said,  by  his  flattering  descnptions  of  her  beauty  SnA  accomplishments, 
to  have  inspired  Francis,  who  waa  extremely  susceptible  of  sudi  passions, 
with  an  equal  desire  of  seeing  her.t 

The  French  passed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis ;  and  as  their  success  de- 
pended on  deq[>atch,  they  advanced  with  the  greatest  diligence.  Pescara, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  take  a  kuiger  and  mare  difficult  route  by  Monaco 
and  Final,  was  soon  mformed  of  their  intention ;  and  being  sensible  that 
nothing  but  the  presence  of  his  troops  could  save  the  Milanese,  marched 
witti  such  rapidihr,  that  he  reached  Alva  on  the  same  day  that  the  French 
arrived  at  Vercefli.  Francis,  instructed  by  Bonnivet^s  error  in  the  former 
campa^n,  advanced  direcdy  towards  Milan,  where  the  unexpected  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy  so  powerful  occasioned  such  a  consternation  and  dis- 
order, that  although  Pescara  entered  the  city  with  some  of  his  best  troops, 
he  found  that  the  defence  of  it  could  not  be  undertaken  with  any  probabihty 
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ol  mcceis ;  and  havinp  tfaiowD  a  gairiflOD  into  the  citadel,  fstired  tliroqgii 
one  Ate,  while  the  French  were  admitted  at  another.* 

Thfeae  brisk  motions  of  the  French  monarch  disconcerted  all  the  schemes 
oTdefence  which  the  Imperialists  had  formed.  Never,  indeed,  did  geaeials 
attempt  to  oppose  a  (brmidable  invasion  under  such  circumstances  S  disad- 
nuitai^.  liKMjeh  Charles  possessed  dominiens  more  extensive  than  aor 
other  prince  in  Europe,  and  had,  at  this  time,  no  other  ann^r  but  that  whidn 
was  empk^ed  in  Lombardy,  which  did  not  amount  to  sixteen  thousand 
men,  his  prerogative  in  all  his  difierent  states  was  so  limited,  and  his  sub- 
jects,' witDout  whose  consent  he  coukl  raise  no  taxes,  discovered  such  un- 
willingness to  burden  themselves  with  new  or  extraadinaiy  impositions, 
that  even  this  small  bodj  of  troops  was  in  want  of  pay,,  of  ammunition,  of 
provisions,  and  of  clothii^.  In  such  a  situation,  it  required  all  the  wisdom 
of  Lannoj,  the  intrepidity  of  Pescara,  and  the  implacable  feaentment  of 
Bourbon,  to  preserve  them  firom  sinking  under  despair,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  resolution  to  attempt,  or  sagacity  to  discover,  what  vras  essential  l» 
their  safety.  To  the  eflorts  of  their  genius,  and  the  activity  of  their  zeal, 
the  empemr  was  more  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  his  Italian  dominions 
thap  to  his  own  power.  Lannoy,  by  mor^aeii^  the  revenues  of  Naples, 
procured  some  money,  which  was  immediately  applied  towards  providing 
the  anny  with  whatever  was  most  necessary.!  Pescara,  who  was  betovea 
and  almost  adcNied  by  the  Spanish  troops,  exhorted  them  to  show  the  worid, 
liy  their  engaging  to  serve  the  emperor  in  that  dangerous  exigency,  without 
making  any  immediate  demand  of  pay,  that  they  were  animated  with  sen- 
timents of  honour  veiy  different  from  those  of  mercenair  soldiers ;  to  which 
proposition  that  gallant  body  of  men,  with  an  unexampled  generosit^r,  gave 
their  consentt  Bourbon  having  raised  a  considerable  sum  oy  pawning  hit 
jewels,  set  out  for  Germany,  where  his  influence  was  great,  that  hj  his  pre- 
sence he  might  hasten  the  levying  of  troops  for  the  Imperial  service.^ 

Francis,  by  a  fatal  error,  allowed  the  emperor's  generals  time  to  derive 
advantage  from  all  these  operations.  Instead  of  pursuing  the  enemy,  who 
retired  to  Lodi  on  the  Adda,  an  untenable  post,  which  Pescara  had  re- 
solved to  abandon  on  the  approach  of  the  French,  he,  in  compliance  with 
the  opinion  of  Bonnivet,  though  contraiy  to  that  of  his  other  generals,  laid 
siege  to  Pavia  on  the  Tesino  [Oct.  281 ;  a  town,  indeed,  of  great  im- 
poitance,  the  possession  of  which  would  nave  opened  to  him  all  the  fertile 
country  lying  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  But  the  fortifications  of  the 
place  were  strong ;  it  was  dangerous  to  undertake  a  difficult  siege,  at  so 
late  a  season :  and  the  Imperial  generals,  sensible  of  its  consequence,  had 
thrown  into  the  town  a  garrison  composed  of  six  thousand  veterans,  under 
the  comnaand  of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  officer  of  hi^  rank,  of  great  ex- 
perience, of  a  patient  but  enteiprising  courage,  fertile  in  resources,  am« 
bitious  of  distinguishing  himself,  and  capable,  for  that  reason,  as  well  as 
fiom  his  having  been  long  accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  command,  of 
Sttffiering  or  performing  any  thing  in  order  to  procure  success. 

Francis  prosecuted  the  siege  with  obstinacy  equal  to  the  rashness  with 
which  he  had  undertaken  it.  During  three  months  eveiy  thine  knovm  to 
the  engineers  of  that  a^e,  or  that  could  be  effected  by  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  was  attempted,  m  order  to  reduce  the  place ;  while  Lannoy  and 
Pescara,  unable  to  obstruct  his  operations,  were  obliged  to  remain  in  such 
an  ignominious  state  of  inaction,  tnat  a  pasauinade  was  published  at  Rome, 
offenng  a  reward  to  vaj  person  who  could  find  the  Imperial  army,  lost  in 
the  month  of  October  in  the  mountains  between  France  and  Lombardy, 
and  which  had  not  been  heard  of  since  that  time.H 
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Lejrray  weU  acijijaiiited  witb  the  diflicultics  under  which  his  couatiTmen 
labouiedy  and  the  nniNMBibility  of  their  facing,  in  the  field,  such  a  powerful 
armj  as  fonned  the  sieg;e  oi  Paria,  placed  his  only  hopes  of  safety  in  his 
own  yigUance  and  valour.  The  ew>rts  of  both  were  eztraordinary^  and 
in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  place,  with  the  defence  of  which 
be  was  intrusted.  He  interrupted  the  approaches  of  the  Frencb  by 
frequent  and  furious  sallies.  Behind  the  breaches  made  bv  their  artilleiy, 
be  erected  new  woiks,  which  appeared  to  be  scarcely  interior  in  strength 
to  ^  orif^l  fortifications.  He  repulsed  the  besi^rs  in  all  their  assauKs ; 
and  by  his  own  example,  broug^ht  not  only  the  garrison,  but  the  inhabitants, 
to  bear  the  most  severe  fatigues,  and  to  encounter  the  greatest  dangers 
without  murmuring-  The  rigour  ci  the  season  conspired  with  his 
endeavours  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  French.  Francis  attempting  to 
become  master  of  the  town,  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  Tesino,  which 
is  its  chief  defence  on  one  side,  a  sudden  inundation  of  the  river  destroyed, 
in  one  day,  the  labour  of  many  weeks,  and  swept  away  all  the  mounds 
which  his  army  had  raised  with  infinite  toil,  as  well  as  at  ereat  expense.* 

NotwithstandiiM^  the  slow  proeress  of  the  foesiegersyand  the  §^oiy  which 
Leyva  acquired  by  his  eallant  defence,  it  was  not  doubted  but  that  the 
town  would  at  last  be  obliged  to  surrender.  The  pope,  who  already  con- 
sidered the  French  arms  as  suj^rior  in  Italy,  became  impatient  to  dis- 
engage himself  from  his  connections  with  the  emperor,  of  whose  designs 
be  was  extremely  jealous,  and  to  enter  into  terras  of  friendship  with  Francis. 
As  Clement's  timid  and  cautious  temper  rendered  him  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  bold  plan  which  Leo  had  formed,  of  delivering  Italy  firom  the 
yoke  of  both  the  rivals,  he  returned  to  the  more  obvious  and  practicable 
scheme  of  employing  the  power  of  the  one  to  balance  and  to  restrain  that 
of  the  other.  For  this  reason,  he  did  not  dissemble  his  satisfaction  at  seeing 
the  French  king  recover  Milan,  as  he  hoped  that  the  dread  of  such  a  ne^^ 
boor  would  be  some  check  upon  the  emperor's  ambition,  which  no  power 
IB  Italy  was  now  able  to  control.  He  laboured  hard  to  bring  about  a 
peace  that  would  secure  Francis  in  the  possession  of  his  new  conquests  ;> 
and  as  Charles,  who  was  alwajrs  inflexible  in  the  prosecution  of  lu» 
schemes,  rejected  the  proposition  with  disdain,  and  with  oitter  exclamations 
against  the  pope,  by  whose  persuasions,  whUe  cardinal  de  Medici,  he  had 
been  induced  to  invade  the  Milanese.  Clement  immediately  concluded  a 
treaty  of  neutrality  with  the  king  of  Francer  in  which  the  republic  of 
Florence  was  included.!  • 

Francis  having  by  this  transaction  deprived  the  emperor  of  his  two  most 
powerful  allies,  ana  at  the  same  time  havine  secured  a  panage  for  his  own- 
troons  through  their  territories,  fonned  a  scheme  of  attacking  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  hoping  either  to  overrun  that  country,  which  wasleft  altogether 
without  defence,  or  that  at  least  such  an  unexpected  invasion  would  oblige 
the  viceroy  to  recall  part  of  the  Imperial  army  out  of  the  Milanese ;  for 
this  purpose  he  ordered  six  thousand  men  to  march  uncier  the  command  of 
John  Stuart  duke  of  Albany.  But  Pescara  foreseeing  that  the  effect  of  this 
diversion  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  operations  of  the  armies  in  the 
Milanese,  persuaded  Laxmaj  to  disregard  Albany's  motions^  and  to  bend 
his  whole  force  against  the  king  himself,  so  that  Francis  not  onlj  weakened 
his  army  veiy  unseasonably  by  this  ^reat  detachment,  but  mcurred  the 
reproaca  of  engaging  too  rash&  in  chimerical  and  extravagant  prefects. 

By  this  time  the  garrison  of  ravia  was  reduced  to  extremitjr ;  their  am- 
munitk)n  and  provisions  beean  to  fail ;  the  Gennans,  of  whom  it  was  chiefly 
composed,  having  received  no  pay  for  seven  months,^  threatened  to  deliver 
the  town  into  the  enemy's  hanos,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from 
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Utttkiy  by  all  Lejra's  address  and  authority.  The  Imperial  generals^ 
who  were  no  straogera  to  his  situatidiy  saw  the  necessity  of  marchinf^ 
without  loss  of  time  to  his  relief  [1526].  This  they  had  now  io  their 
power :  twelye  thousand  Germans,  whom  the  zeal  andactivity  of  Bourboo 
taught  to  move  with  unusual  rapidity^  had  entered  Lombaray  under  his 
command*  and  rendered  the  Imperial  army  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
French*  greatly  diminished  by  the  absence  of  the  body  under  Albany*  as 
well  as  b^  the  fatig^ues  of  the  siege*  and  the  rigour  of  the  season.  But  the 
more  their  troops  increased  in  oumber,  the  more  sensibly  did  the  Impe- 
rialists feel  the  distress  arising  from  want  of  money.  Far  from  having 
funds  for  paying  a  powerful  army*  they  bad  scarce^  what  was  sufficient 
for  defraying  tne  cnaiges  of  conducting  their  artilleiy*  and  of  canying 
their  ammunition  and  provisions.  The  abilities  of  the  generals*  however* 
supplied  eveiy  defect.    By  their  own  example,  as  welTas  by  mafi[nificent 

Sromises  in  name  of  the  emperor*  they  prevailed  on  the  troops  oi  all  the 
iflerent  nations  which  composed  their  army*  to  take  the  field  without  pay : 
they  engaged  to  lead  them  directly  towards  the  enemy ;  and  flatteted 
theia.  with  the  certain  prospect  of  victoiy*  which  would  at  once  enrich 
them  with  such  royal  spoils  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their 
.<iervices.  The  solaiers*  sensible  that*  by  quitting  the  anny*  they  would 
fbrieit  the  great  arrears  due  to  them,  ana  eager  to  ^t  possession  of  the 
promised  treasures*  demanded  a  battle  with  ^I  the  impatience  of  advent 
turers*  who  Bf^i  only  for  plunder.* 

The  Imperial  generals,  without  suffering  the  ardour  of  their  troops  to 
cool*  advanced  immediately  toward  the  French  camp  [Feb.  S].  On  the 
first  intelligence  of  their  approach,  Francis  called  a  council  of  war*  to 
deliberate  what  courK  he  oujght  to  take.  All  his  officers  of  greatest  ex- 
perience were  unanimous  in  advising  him  to  retire,  and  to  decfine  a  battle 
with  an  enemy  who  courted  it  from  despair.  The  Imperialists*  they 
observed,  would  either  be  obliged  in  a  few  weeks  to  disband  an  army* 
which  they  were  unable  to  pay*  and  which  they  kept  together  only  by 
the  hope  of  plunder ;  or  the  soldiers*  enraged  at  the  non-performance  of 
the  promises  to  which  they  had  trusted*  would  rise  in  some  furious  mutiny 
which  would  allow  their  eenerals  to  think  of  nothing  but  their  own  safet^ ; 
that*  meanwhile*  he  might  encamp  in  some  strong  post*  and  waiting  in 
safety  the  arrivsd  of  fresh  troops  from  France  ami  Switzerland*  might* 
before  the  end  of  Spring*  take  possession  of  all  the  Milanese*  wit&iut 
danger  or  bloodshed.  But  in  opposition  to  them,  Bonnivet,  whose  destiny 
it  was  to  give  counsels  fatal  to  France  duriiig  the  whole  campaign,  repre- 
sented the  ^fiiomin^r  that  it  would  reflect  on  their  sovereign,  if  ne  should 
abandon  a  siege  which  be  had  jprbsecuted  so  long,  or  tuin  nis  back  before 
an  enemy  to  whom  he  was  still  superior  in  number;  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  fighting"  the  ImperialistB  rather  than  relinquish  an  undertaking* 
on  the  success  of  which  the  king's  future  fame  depended.  Unfortunately* 
Francis's  notions  of  honour  were  delicate  to  an  excess  that  bordered  on 
what  was  romantic.  Havipg  often  said  that  he  would  take  Pavia,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt,  he  tli^ugbt  himself  bound  not  to  depart  from  that 
resolution ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  slightest  imputation,  he 
chose  to  f<Hego  all  the  advantages  which  were  the  certain  consequences  of 
a  retreat,  and  determined  to  wait  for  the  Imperialists  before  the  walls  of 
Pavia.t 

The  Imperial  eenerals  found  the  French  so  stropgly  entrenched,  that 
notwithstanding  the  4>owerfii]  motives  which  urged  them  on,  they  hesi- 
Uted  k)ng  before  they  ventured  to  attack  them ;  but  at  last  the  necessities 
of  the  besieged*  and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  soldiers*  obliged  them  to 
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put  eveiy  thing  to  ha£ard.  Never  did  annies  engage  with  ^ater  atdomry 
or  with  a  higher  (K>imon  of  the  importance  of  the  battle  which  they  were 
gouie  to  fight  {Feb.  24] ;  never  were  troops  more  stroii|[ly  animated  with 
tnubr 


emubtion,  natkinal  antipathy,  mutual  resentment,  and  afl  the  paanoDS  which 
inspire  obstinate  bravery.  On  the  one  hand,  a  gallant  young  monaiCb, 
seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  fdiowed  by  subjects  to  whose  natural 
impetuosity,  indignation  at  the  oppositioa  which  they  had  encounteredf 
added  new  force,  contended  for  victoiy  and  honour.  Oh  the  other  sidcr 
troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  conducted  by  generals  of  greater 
abilities,  fought  from  necessity,  with  coura^  heightened  by  despair.  The 
Imperialists,  however,  were  unable  to  resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French 
valour,  and  their  firmest  battalions  began  to^^ive  way.  But  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  quickly  changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  un* 
mindful  of  the  reputation  of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  gloiy, 
abandoned  their  post  in  a  cowardly  manner.  Leyva,  with  his  gaiP*on, 
sallied  out  and  attacked  the  rear  of  the  French,  auring  the  heoT^  the 
action,  with  such  fury  as  threw  them  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara  falling 
on  their  cavalry  with  the  Imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prwMUly 
intermingled  a  considerable  number  of  Spanish  toot,  armed  with  me  heavy 
muskets  then  in  use,  broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of 
attack,  against  which  they  were  wholly  unprovided.  The  rout  became 
universal ;  and  resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part,  but  where  the  king 
was  in  person,  who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victoiy,  but  for  safety. 
Though  wounded  in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his  txxse,  which  was 
killed  under  him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage. 
Many  of  his  bravest  officers  gathering  round  him,  and  endeavouring  to 
save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  bis  feet.  Among  these  was 
Bonnivet,  the  author  of  this  great  calamity,  who  alone  died  unlamented. 
The  king,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  re- 
sistance, was  left  almost  akxie,  exposed  to  the  fuiy  of  some  Spanish  soldiers, 
strangers  to  his  rank,  and  enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came 
up  Pomperant,  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  entered  together  wfth 
Eburbon  mto  the  emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
monarch  against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from 
the  violence  of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender 
to  Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of  an 
action  which  would  have  afforded  such  matter  of  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  who  happened  likewise  to  be  near  at 
hand,  gave  up  his  sworcl  to  him,  which  he,  kneeling  to  kiss  the  kiqg's  hand, 
received  witn  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  fiom  his  side, 
presented  it  to  him,  saying,  That  it  did  not  become  so  great  a  monarch  to 
remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor^  subjects.* 

Ten  thousand  men  fell  on  this  day,  one  of  the  most  fatal  France  had 
ever  seen.  Among  ibese  were  many  noblemen  of  the  highest  distinction, 
who  chose  rather  to  perish  than  to  turn  their  backs  with  dishonour.  Not 
a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  the  most  illustrious  was  Heniy 
d'Albret,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Navarre.  A  small  body  of  the  rear- 
guard made  its  escape,  under  the  coounand  of  the  duke  of  Alencon ;  the 
feeble  garrison  of  Milan,  on  the  fint  news  of  the  defeat,  retired  without 
beii^  pursued,  by  another  road;  and  in  two  weeks  after  the  battle,  not  a 
Frenchman  remained  in  Italy. 

Lannoy,  though  he  treated  Francis  with  all  the  outward  marks  of  honotir 
due  to  his  rank  and  character,  guarded  him  witi^  the  utmost  attention.  He 
was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  his  escapii^,  but  afraid 
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that  hi*  own  troops  mk^ht  seize  his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security 
tot  the  payment  of  their  arrean.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these 
danrarsy  he  condncted  Francis  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  the  strong  castle 
of  Pizzidiitone  near  CremoDa,  committing  him  to  the  custody  of  Don  Fer- 
dinand Alarco%  general  of  the  Spanish  iraantiy ,  an  officer  of  mat  biaveiy 
and  of  ftrict  honour,  but  remarkable  for  that  severe  and  scnipumus  vigilance 
which  such  a  trust  required. 

Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  emperor's  dispositions  by  his 
Oiwn,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles  should  be  informed  of  his  situa- 
tion, foudly  hopinr  that,  from  his  generosity  or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain 
speedy  leuef.  The  Imperial  generals  were  no  less  impatient  to  give  their 
sovereign  an  early  account  of  me  decisive  victoiy  which  thcrv  had  gained, 
and  to  receive  his  instructions  with  regard  to  their  Aiture  conduct  As  the 
moM  certain  and  expeditious  method  of  conveying  intelligence  to  Spain,  at 
that  season  of  the  year,  was  by  knd,  Francis  gave  the  commendador  Pen- 
naksa,  who  was  chaiged  with  Lannoy^s  despatches,  a  passport  to  travel 
through  France. 

Charles  received  die  account  of  this  signal  and  unexpected  success  that 
bad  crowned  his  aims,  with  a  moderation,  which,  if  it  had  been  real,  would 
have  done  him  more  honour  than  the  greatest  victoiy..  Without  uttering 
one  word  expressive  of  exultation,  or  m  intemperate  joy,  he  retired  imme- 
diately into  his  chapel  [Mar.  10],  and  having  q>ent  an  bout  in  ofiering  up  his 
thanksgivings  to  Heaven,  returned  to  the  presence-chamber,  whichliy  that 
time  was  filled  with  grandees  and  foreign  ambassadors,  assembM  in  order 
to  congratulate  him.  He  accepted  of  their  complhnents  with  a  modest 
dspoitaient;  he  lamented  the  misfortune  of  the  captive  king,  as  a  strikiiig 
example  of  the  sad  reverae  of  fortune,  to  which  the  most  powerful  monaichs 
are  subject ;  he  forbade  any  ]>ublic  rejoicing  as  indecent  in  a  war  carried 
on  among  Christians,  reserving  them  until  be  should  obtain  a  victoiy 
eoually  iliusttious  over  the  InfiSlels;  and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
advantage  which  he  had  gained,  only  as  it  would  prove  the  occasion  of 
restorte  peace  to  Christendom.* 

Charles,  however,  had  already  begun  to  foim  schemes  in  his  own  mind, 
which  little  suited  such  external  appearances.  Ambidon,  not  generosity, 
was  the  ruling  passion  in  his  mind ;  and  the  victoiy  at  Pavia  opened  such 
new  and  unbounded  prospects  of  gratifying  it,  as  aUured  him  with  iire* 
nstible  force :  but  it  being  no  easy  matter  to  execute  the  vast  designs  which 
be  meditated,  be  tfaoi«ht  it  necessaiy,  whfle  proper  measures  were  takiiw^ 
for  that  purpose^  to  affect  the  greatest  moderation,  hopiBg  under  that  veu 
toeooceal  his  r^  intentions  mm  the  other  princes  of  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  France  was  filled  with  coostemation.  The  kng  himself 
had  early  transmitted  an  account  of  the  rout  of  Pavia  tn  a  letter  to  his 
motheri  delivered  by  Pennalosa,  vffaicb  contained  only  these  words, 
^  Madam,  all  is  fost,  except  our  honour.'^  The  officeis  who  made  their 
escape,  when  they  airived  from  Italy,  brought  such  a  melanchdy  detail  of 
particulais  as  made  all  ranks  of  men  sensib^  feel  the  greatness  and  extent 
of  die  calamity.  France,  without  its  sovereign^  wi&out  money  in  her 
treasury,  widiout  an  army,  without  eenerak  to  command  it,-  ana  encom- 
passed on  all  sides  by  a  victorious  ana  active  enemy,  seemed  to  be  on  the 
rery  brink  of  destruction.  But  on  that  occasion  the  great  abilities  of 
Louise  the  regent  saved  the  Idogdom^  which  the  violence  of  her  passions 
had  more  thui  once  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Instead  of  giving 
herself  up  to  such  lamentations  as  were  natural  to  a  woman  so  remancable 
for  her  maternal  tenderness,  she  discovered  all  the  foresight,  and  exerted 
aU  the  activity  of  a  consummate  politician.  She  assembled  the  nobles  at 
Lyons,  and  animated  them  by  her  example  no  less  than  by  her  words,  with 
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such  zeal  in  defence  of  tlieir  countiy,  as  its  present  situation  required.  Sbe 
collected  the  remains  of  the  army  which  had  served  in  Italy,  ransomed 
the  prisoners,  paid  the  arrears,  ana  put  them  in  a  condition  to  take  the  field. 
She  levied  new  troops,  provided  for  the  security  of  the  iiontiersy  and 
raised  sums  sufficient  for  defraying  these  eztraordinaiy  expenses.  Her 
chief  care,  however,  was  to  appease  Qie  resentment,  or  to  gain  the  friendship 
of  the  king  of  Eiu'iand:  and  from  that  quarter,  the  fint  ray  of  oomlort 
broke  in  upon  thePrencn. 

Though  Henry,  in  entering  into  alliances  with  Charles  or  Francis,  seldom 
followed  any  regular  or  concerted  plan  of  policy,  but  was  influenced  chieflhf 
by  the  caprice  of  temporary  passions,  such  occurrences  otlen  happened  a» 
recalled  his  attention  towards  that  equal  balance  of  power  which  it  was 
necessaiy  to  keep  between  the  two  conteodiiy  potentates^  the  preservatioo 
of  which  he  always  boasted  to  be  his  peculiar  office.  He  had  ex])ected 
that  his  union  with  the  emperor  mi^t  afford  him  an  opportunity  of 
lecoverii^  some  part  of  those  territories  in  France  which  had  oelonged  to 
his  ancestora,  and  for  the  sake  of  such  an  acquisition  he  did  not  scruple  to 
give  his  assistance  towards  raising  Charies  to  a  considerable  preeminence 
above  Francis.  He  had  never  dreamt,  however,  of  any  event  so  decisive 
and  so  fatal  as  the  victonr  at  Pavia,  which  seemed  not  only  to  have  broken, 
but  to  have  annihilated  tne  power  of  one  of  the  rivals ;  so  that  the  prospect 
of  the  sudden  and  entire  revolution  which  this  would  occasion  in  the  poli- 
tical system,  filled  him  with  the  most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  saw 
all  Europe  in  danger  of  being  overrun  by  an  ambitious  prince,  to  whose 
power  there  now  remained  no  counterpoise ;  and  though  ne  hiinself  might 
at  first  be  admitted,  in  quality  of  an  ally,  to  some  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
captive  monarch,  it  was  easy  to  discern,  that  with  r^ard  to  the  manner  of 
making  the  partition,  as  weU  as  his  security  for  keeping  possession  of  what 
should  be  allotted  him,  he  must  absolutely  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  con- 
federate, to  whose  forces  his  own  bore  no  proportion.  He  was  sensible, 
that  if  Charles  were  permitted  to  add  any  consiaenible  part  of  France  to  the 
vast  dominions  of  which  he  was  already  master,  his  neighbourhood  would 
be  much  more  formidable  to  England  t£an  that  of  the  ancient  French  kin^s ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  balance  on  the  centinent,  to  which 
Ei^land  owed  both  its  safety  and  importance,  would  be  entirely  lost. 
Concern  for  the  situation  of  tne  unhappy  monarch  co-operated  witn  these 
political  cons]derati<»s  ;  his  gallant  Mnaviour  in  the  battle  of  Pavia  had 
excited  a  hieh  degree  of  admuation,  which  never  fails  of  augmenting  srym- 
pathy ;  and  Henry,  naturally  susceptible  of  generous  sentiments,  was  rood 
of  appearing  as  tne  deliverer  of  a  vanquished  enemy  firom  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity. The  passions  of  the  English  minister  seconded  the  inclinations  of 
the  monarch.  Wolsey,  who  had  not  foigotten  the  disappointment  of  his 
hopes  in  two  successive  conclaves,  which  ne  imputed  chiefly  .to  the  empe- 
ror, thought  this  a  proper  opportunity  of  taking  reveqge ;  and  Louise, 
courting  the  friendship  of  England  with  such  flattering  sulmiissions  as  were 
no  less  agreeable  to  the  king  than  to  the  cardinal,  Heniy  gave  her  secret 
assurances  that  he  would  not  lend  his  aid  towards  oppressing  France,  in 
its  present  helpless  state,  and  obliged  her  to  promise  that  she  would  not  con- 
sent to  dismember  the  kingdom,  even  in  order  to  procure  her  son's  liberty.* 

But  as  Henry's  connections  wftb  the  emperor  made  it  necessaiy  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  appearances,  he  oidered  public  rejoicings  to 
be  made  in  his  dominions  for  the  success  of  the  Impeml  arms ;  and,  as  if 
he  had  been  eager  to  seize  the  present  opportunity  of  ruining  the  Fre.nch 
monarchy,  he  sent  ambassador  to  Madrid,  to  con^atulate  with  Cbarles; 
upon  his  victory  ;  to  put  him  in  mind,  ttiat  he,  as  his  ally,  engaged  in  one 
common  cause,  was  entitled  to  partake  in  the  fruits  of  it ;  and  to  require 
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thttt^  to  compliance  with  the  tenns  of  their  confederacy,  he  would  inrade 
Oilienne  witn  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  give  him  possession  of  that 

Srovince.  At  the  same  time,  ne  ofifered  to  send  the  princess  Maiy  into 
pain  or  the  Low-Countries,  that  she  might  be  educated  under  the  empe- 
ror's direction,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  agreed  on  between 
them :  and  in  return  for  that  raaik  of  his  confidence,  ne  insisted  that  Francis 
should  be  delivered  to  him,  in  consequence  of  that  article  in  the  treaty  of 
Bniges,  whereby  each  of  the  contracting  parties  was  boond  to  surrender 
all  usurpers  to  him  whose  rights  they  had  invaded.  It  was  impossible 
ttaX  Heniy  could  expect  that  the  emperor  wV>uld  listen  to  these  extravagant 
demands,  which  it  was  neither  his  interest,  nor  in  his  power  to  grant. 
They  appear  evidently  to  have  been  made  with  no  other  mtention  than  to 
furnish  bira  with  a  decent  {Metext  for  entering  into  such  engagements  with 
France  as  the  juncture  reauired.* 

It  was  among  the  Italian  states,  however,  that  the  victory  of  Pavia 
occasioned  the  mateat  alarm  and  terror.  That  balance  ot  power  on 
which  they  relied  ibr  their  security,  and  which  it  had  been  the  constant 
object  of  all  their  negotiations  and  refinements  to  maintain,  was  destroyed 
in  a  moment  -  They  were  exposed  by  their  situation  to  feel  the  first  efltecta 
of  the  uncontrolled  authority  which  Uharles  had  acquired.  They  observed 
many  symptoms  of  a  boundless  ambition  in  that  young  prince,  and  were 
sensible  that,  as  emperor  or  king  of  Naples,  he  might  not  only  form  dan- 
gerous pretensions  upon  each  of  their  territories,  but  mieht  invade  them 
with  great  advantage.  They  deliberated,  therefore,  with  grfeat  solicitude 
conoemine:  the  means  of  raismg  such  a  force  as  might  obstruct  his  pro- 
gress.! But  their  consultations,  conducted  widi  little  union,  and  executed 
with  less  vie;our,  had  no  effect  Clement^  instead  of  pursuing  the  measures 
which  he  had  concerted  with  the  Venetians  for  securing  the  liberty  of 
Italy,  was  so  intimidated  by  Lannoy's  threats,  or  overcome  by  his  pro- 
mises, that  he  entered  into  a  separate  treaty  [April  1},  binding  nimaelf  to 
advance  a  coDsiderable  sum  to  the  emperor,  in  retiim  for  certain  emohi- 
ments  which  he  was  to  receive  fitHn  him.  The  money  was  instantly  paid : 
but  Charles  afterwards  refiised  to  ratify  the  treaty ;  and  the  pope  remained 
exposed  at  once  to  infamy  and  to  ridicule  ^  to  the  former,  because  he  had 
darted  the  public  cause  for  his  private  interest ;  to  the  latter,  because  he 
had  been  a  loser  by  that  unworthy  action.| 

How  dishonomaole  soever  the  artifice  might  be  which  was  enoployed 
in  order  to  defraud  the  p<^  of  this  sum,  it  came  very  seasonably  into  the 
viceroy's  hands,  and  put  it  in  his  power  to  extricate  himself  out  of  an 
imminent  daneer.  Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  French  army,  the  German 
troops,  ^hich  nad  defended  Pavia  with  such  meritorious  courage  and  per- 
severance, nowing  insolent  upon  the  fame  that  they  had  acauired,  and 
impatient  of  relying  any  longer  on  fruitless  promises,  with  which  they  had 
been  so  oftien  amused,  rendered  themselves  roasters  of  the  town,  with  a 
resolution  to  keep  possession  of  it  as  a  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  army  discovered  a  much  stroqger  inclination 
to  assist,  than  to  punish  the  mutineers.  By  dividing  among  them  the 
money  exacted  finom  the  pope,  Lannoy  quieted  the  tumultuous  Germans ; 
but  though  this  satisfied  their  present  demands,  he  had  so  little  prospect  of 
being  aUe  to  paj  them  or  his  other  forces  regularly  for  ihe  fiiture,  and  was 
under  such  contmual  apprehensions  of  their  seizing  the  person  of  the  cap- 
tive kin^,  that,  not  l(»g  after,  he  was  obliged  to  cBsmiss  all  the  Germans 
and  Italians  in  the  Imperial  service.§  Thus,  frcxn  a  circumstance  that  now 
appears  very  singular,  but  arising  naturally  from  the  constitution  of  most 
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European  governments  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  while  Charles  was  sus- 
pected bj  all  his  neighbours  of  aiming  at  uniTersal  mooarchyy  and  while 
he  was  leaUy  forming  vast  projects  of  this  kind,  his  revenues  were  m> 
limited,  Uiat  he  could  not  keep  on  foot  his  victorious  anny^  though  it  did 
not  exceed  twenty-^four  thousand  men. 

Duriqg  these  transactions,  Charles,  whose  pretensions  to  moderation  and 
disinterestedness  were  soon  foigotten,  deliberated,  with  the  utmost  soli- 
citude, how  he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfoitune 
of  his  adversary.  Some  of  his  counsellors  advised  him  to  treat  Francis 
wid^  the  magnanimit^r  that  became  a  victorious  prince,  and,  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  his  situation,  to  impose  rigorous  conditions,  to  dismiss 
him  on  such  equal  terms,  as  would  bindnim  for  ever  to  his  interest  by  the 
ties  of  gratitude  and  affection,  nH>re  forcible  as  well  as  mcHe  peimanent 
than  any  which  could  be  formed  by  extorted  oaths  and  involuntary  stipu- 
lations. Such  an  exertion  of  generosity  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  expectea  in 
the  conduct  of  political  affiiirs,  and  it  was  far  too  refined  for  that  prince  U> 
whom  it  was  proposed.  The  more  obvious,  but  less  splendid  scneme,  of 
endeavouring  to  make  the  utmost  of  Francis's  calamity,  had  a  greater  nunaber 
in  the  council  to  recommend  it,  and  suited  better  with  the  emperor's 
genius.  But  though  Charles  adopted  this  plan,  he  seems  not  to  have 
executed  it  in  the  most  proper  manner.  Instead  of  making  one  great 
eflbrt  to  penetrate  into  France  with  all  the  forces  of  Spain  and  the  Low- 
Countries  ;  instead  of  cruising  the  Italian  states  belore  they  recovered 
fiom  the  consternation  which  me  success  of  his  arms  had  occaskxiedt  be 
had  recourse  to  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  nie^tiati<Hi.  This  proceeded 
partljr  from  necessity,  partly  from  tl^  natural  disposition  of  his  mind.  The 
situation  of  his  finances  at  that  time  rendered  it  extremelj  diffiodt  to 
cany  on  any  extraordinary  armament ;  and  he  himself  havine  never  ap- 
'  peared  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  the  command  of  which  he  bad  hitherto 
cctnmitted  to  his  generals,  was  averse  to  bold  and  martial  counsels,  and 
trusted  more  to  the  arts  with  which  he  was  acc|uainted.  He  laid,  besides,, 
too  much  stress  upon  the  victory  of  Pavia,as  if  by  that  event  the  strength 
of  France  had  been  annihilatea,  its  resources  exhausted,  and  the  kingdom 
itself,  no  less  than  the  person  of  its  monarch,  had  been  suljected  to  lu» 
power. 

Full  of  this  opiiuon,  he  determined  to  set  the  highest  price  apoo  Francis's 
freedom,  and  having  ordered  the  count  de  Roeux  to  visit  the  captive  kmg 
in  his  name,  he  instructed  him  to  propose  the  foUowiiu^  articles  as  tte 
conditions  on  which  he  would  g^rant  hnn  his  liber^ :  that  he  should  xestore 
Burgundy  to  the  emperor,  from  whose  ancestors  it  had  been  unyustly 
wrested ;  that  he  should  surrender  Provence  and  Dauphine,  that  they 
might  be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  Bourbon ; 
that  he  should  make  full  satisfaction  to  the  king  of  England  fat  all  his 
claims,  and  finally  renounce  tbe  pretensions  of  France  to  Naples,  Milan, 
or  any  other  territory  in  Italy.    When  Francis^  who  had  hitherto  flattered 
himself,  that  he  should  be  treated  by  the  emperor  with  the  generosity 
becoming  one  great  prince  towards  another,  heurd  th^e  rigorous  condi- 
tions, he  was  so  transported  with  indignation,  that,  drawiqg  lus  da^er 
hastily,  he  cried  out,  <^'Twere  better  that  a  king  shoukl  die   thus.'' 
Alarcon,  alarmed  at  his  vehemence,  laid  hold  on  his  hand :  but  thoufrh  be 
soon  recovered  greater  composure,  he  still  declared,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  he  would  rather  remain  a  prisoner  during  life,  than  purchase 
liberty  by  such  ignominious  concessions.* 

This  mortifyii^  discoveiy  of  the  emperor's  intentions  greatly  augtxiefited 
Francis's  chagrin  and  impatience  under  his  confinement,  and  must  have 
driven  him  to  absolute  despair,  if  he  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  only  thiyig 
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which  could  still  administer  any  comfort  to  him.    He  persuaded  himself, 
thai  the  conditions  which  Roeux  had  proixned  did  not  flow  oneinally  from 
Cbiies  himseify  hut  i^ere  dictated  by  the  rigorous  policy  of  nis  Spanish 
council ;  and  that  therefore  he  mi^t  faopey  in  one  personal  interview  with 
him,  to  do  more  towards  hastening  his  own  delirerance,  than  could  be 
efiected  by  kw  negotiations  passing  throu^  the  subordinate  hands  of  his 
mioisters.    Relying  on  this  supposition,  which  proceeded  from  loo  favoura-* 
ble  an  opinion  of  the  emperor's  character,  he  ojfered  to  visit  him  in  Spain, 
aod  was  willing  to  be  carried  i hither  as  a  spectacle  to  that  haughty  nation. 
LaoDoy  employed  all  his  address  to  confinn  him  m  these  sentiments ;  and 
coQcerted  with  him  in  secret  the  manner  of  executing  this  resolution. 
Francis  was  so  eager  on  a  scheme  which  seemed  to  open  some  prospect  of 
liberty,  that  he  furnished  the  galleys  necessary  for  conveying  hhn  to  Spain, 
Charles  being  at  th^t  time  unable  to  fit  out  a  squadron  for  that  purpose. 
The  viceroy,  without  communicating  his  intentions  either  to  Bourbon  or 
Pescara%  conducted  his  prisoner  towards  Genoa,  under  pretence  of  trans- 
porting him  by  sea  to  Naples :  thoueh  soon  after  they  set  sail,  he  ordered 
the  pitots  to  steer  directly  lor  Spain ;  out  the  wiiKl  happening  to  cany  them 
near  the  French  coast,  toe  unfortunate  monarch  had  a  full  prospect  of  his 
own  dominions,  towards  which  he  cast  many  a  sorrowful  aivi  desiring 
look.     Tbey  landed,  however,  in  a  few  days  at  Barcelona,  and  soon  afWr 
Francis  was  lodged  [Aug.  24],  by  the  emperor's  command,  in  the  Alcasar 
of  Madrid,  under  the  care  of  the  vigilant  Alarcon,  who  guarded  him  with 
as  much  circumspection  as  ever.* 

A  few  days  after  Francis's  arrival  at  Madrid,  and  when  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  hi^  having  relied  without  foundation  on  the  emperor's  eenerosity, 
Heniy  VIII.  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  regent  of  France,  which  afibrded 
him  some  hope  of  liberty  from  another  quarter.  Henry's  extravagant  de- 
mands had  been  received  at  Madrid  with  that  neglect  which  they  deserved, 
and  which  he  probably  expected.  Charles,  intoxicated  with  prosperity, 
DO  kxeer  couited  him  in  that  respectful  and  submissive  manner  which 
pleased  his  haughty  temper.  Wdaey,  no  less  haughty  than  his  master,  was 
highly  irritated  at  the  emperor's  discontinuing  his  wonted  caresses  aod  pn>- 
fe^ioos  of  friendship  to  himself.  These  slieht  offences,  added  to  the 
weighty  considentioos  formerly  mentioned,  induced  Henry  to  enter  into  a 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  m  which  all  die  difierences  between  him  and 
her  son  were  adjusted ;  at  the  same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ 
his  best  offices  m  order  to  procure  the  deliverance  of  his  new  ally  mm  a 

state  of  captivity.)  i,^       ^^^  _. 

While  tbeopendefectknof  such  a  powerful  confiederate  affected  Claries 
with  deep  concern,  a  secret  conspiracy  was  canying  on  in  Italy,  which 
threatened  him  with  consequences  still  more  fatal.  The  restless  and  in- 
triguiag  genius  of  Morone,  chancellor  of  Milan,  gaye  rise  to  this.  His 
revei^  had  been  amply  gratified  by  the  expulsion  of  the  French  out  of 
Italy,  and  his  vanity  no  less  soothed  by  the  re-establishment  of  Sforza,  to 
whoK  interest  he  had  attached  himself  in  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  The  delays, 
however,  and  evasions  of  the  Imperial  court,  ui  granting  Bforza  the  investi- 
ture of  his  new  acquired  territories,  had  long  alarmed  Morone ;  these  were 
repeated  ao  o^n,  and  with  such  apparent  artifice,  as  became  a  full  proof  to 
his  suspicious  mind  that  the  emperor  intended  to  strip  bis  master  of  that 
rich  country  which  he  had  conquered  in  his  name.  Though  Charles,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  pope  and  Venetians,  no  less  jealous  of  his  designs  than 
Morone,  gave  Sforza,  at  last,  the  investitore  which  had  been  so  long  de- 
sired ;  the  charter  was  clogged  with  so  many  reservations,  and  subjected 
hira  tosoch  grievous  buidens,  as  rendered  the  duke  of  Milan  a  dependent 
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OD  tbe  empoor,  rathtr  than  a  Taasalof  the  empire,  and  afibided  him  hardly 
any  other  security  for  hia  pottesskms  than  the  gnod  pleasure  of  an  ambitious 
auiierior.  Such  an  accession  of  power  as  would  hare  accraed  from  the  ad- 
dition of  tlie  Milanese  to  the  kiQ^dom  of  Naples,  was  considered  by  Morone 
as  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  no  less  than  to  his  own  importance.  Full  of 
this  idea  he  be^an  to  revolye  in  his  mind  the  poasibilitjr  of  rescuiiii^  Italy 
Irom  the  yoke  of  fcneigners ;  the  darling  scheme,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
■erred,  of  the  Italian  politicians  in  that  age,  and  which  it  was  the  great 
object  of  their  ambition  to  accomplish.  If  to  the  glonr  of  having  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  drivine  the  French  out  of  Milan,  be  could  add  that  of 
delivering  Naples  from  the  dominion  of  the  Spaniards,  he  thought  that 
nothing  would  be  wanting  to  complete  his  ijauae.  His  fertile  genius  soon 
suggested  to  him  a  project  fdr  that  purpose ;  a  difficult,  indeed,  and  darii^ 
one,  but  for  that  ve^  reason  more  agreeable  to  his  bold  and  enterprising 
temper. 

Bourbon  and  Pescara  were  equally  enraged  at  Lannpy's  caiiyiog  the 
French  king  into  Spain  without  their  knowledge.  The  former,  being  afraid 
that  the  two  monarchs  might,  in  his  absence,  conclude  some  treaty,  in  which 
his  interests  would  be  entirely  sacrificed,  hastened  to  Madrid,  m  order  to 
guard  against  that  danger.  The  latter,  on  whom  the  command  of  the  army 
now  devolved,  was  obliged  to  remain  in  Italy ;  but  in  eveiy  company,  be 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  against  the  viceroy,  in  ezpressKXis  full  of  ran- 
cour and  contempt ;  be  accused  him,  in  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  of  cowardice 
in  the  time  of  danger,  and  of  insolence  after  victoiy,  towards  the  obtaining 
of  which  he  had  contributed  nothing  either  by  his  valour  or  his  conduct ; 
nor  did  he  abstain  from  bitter  complaints  affainst  the  emperor  himself,  who 
had  not  discovered,  as  be  imagined,  a  sufficient  sense  ot  his  merit,  nor  be- 
stowed any  adequate  reward  on  his  services.  It  was  on  this  disgust  of 
Pescara,  that  Morone  founded  his  whole  system.  He  knew  the  boundless 
ambition  of  his  nature,  the  great  extent  of  bis  tibilities  in  peace  as  well  as 
war,  and  the  intrepidity  of  his  mind,  capable  alike  of  undertaking  and  of 
ezecutiqg  the  most  desperate  designs.  The  cantonment  of  the  Spanish 
troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Milanese  gave  occasion  to  many  interviews 
between  him  and  Morone,  in  which  the  latter  took  care  frequently  to  turn 
the  conversation  to  the  transactions  subsequent  to  the  battle  ch  Pavia,  a  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  marquis  always  entered  willingly  and  with  passion; 
and  Morone,  observing  his  resentment  to  be  uniformly  violent,  artfully 
pointed  out  and  aggravated  eveiy  circumstance  that  could  increase  its  fiiiy. 
He  painted,  in  the  strongest  colours,  the  emperor's  want  of  discernment,  aa 
well  as  of  gratitude,  in  preferring  Lannoy  to  him,  and  in  allowing  that  pre- 
sumptuous Fleming  to  dbpose  of  the  captive  kip^,  without  conndting  the 
man  to  whose  braverjr  and  wisdom  Charles  was  indebted  for  the  glory  of 
having  a  formidable  rival  in  his  power.  Having  warned  him  by  such  dis- 
courses, he  then  began  to  insinuate,  that  now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged 
for  these  insults,  ara  to  acquire  inunortal  renown  as  the  deliverer  ofhis 
country  from  the  oppression  of  stran^rs ;  that  the  states  of  Italy,  weaiy  of 
the  ignominious  and  intolerable  dominion  of  barbarians,  were  at  last  ready 
to  combine  in  order  to  vindicate  their  own  independence ;  that  their  eyes 
were  fixed  on  him  as  the  only  leader  whose  genius  and  good' fortune  could 
ensure  the  haopy  success  of  that  noble  enterprise ;  that  the  attempt  was  no 
less  practicable  than  glorious,  it  being  in  his  power  to  disperse  the  Spanish 
infantry,  the  only  body  of  the  emperor's  troops  that  remained  in  Jtaty, 
through  the  villages  of  the  Milanese,  that,  in  one  night,  they  might  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  people,  who,  having  suffered  muchly  their  exactions  and 
insolence,  would  gladly  undertake  this  service ;  that  be  might  then,  without 
opposition,  take  possession  of  tlie  throne  of  Naples,  the  station  destined  for 
him,  and  a  reward  not  unworthy  the  restorer  of  liberty  to  Italy ;  that  the 
pope,  of  whom  that  kingdom  held,  and  whose  predecessors  had  disposed  o^ 
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it  OD  many  fomier  occasicvns,  would  wiliiqgly  grant  him  the  right  of  investi- 
ture ;  tiiat  the  Venetians,  the  Florentines,  t&  duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  he  had 
communicated  the  scheme  together  with  the  French,  would  he  the  guaran- 
tees of  his  fi^t ;  that  the  Neapolitans  would  naturalJj  prefer  the  govern- 
ment of  one  of  their  countiymen,  whom  they  loved  and  admired,  to  that 
odious  dominion  oi  strangers,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  subjected ; 
and  that  the  emperor,  astonished  at  a  blow  so  unetpected,  would  mid  that 
he  had  neither  troops  nor  money  to  resist  such  a  powerful  confederacy.* 

Pescara,  amazed  at  the  boldness  and  extent  of  tne  scheme,  listened  atten- 
tively to  Morone,  but  with  the  countenance  of  a  man  lost  in  profound  and 
anxious  thought.  On  the  one  hand,  the  infamy  of  betraying  his  sovereign, 
under  whom  he  bore  such  hi^  command,  deterred  him  trom  the  attempt ; 
on  the  other,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  crown  allured  him  to  venture  upon 
it.  After  continuing  a  short  space  in  suspense,  the  least  commendable 
motives,  as  is  usual  after  such  deliberations,  prevailed,  and  ambitioD 
triumphed  over  honour.  In  order,  however,  to  throw  a  colour  of  decency 
on  his  conduct,  he  insisted  (hat  some  learned  casuists  should  give  their 
epinion,  ^  Whether  it  was  lawful  tor  a  subject  to  take  arms  against  his  im- 
mediate sovereign,  in  obedience  to  the  lord  paramount  of  whom  the  kingdom 
itself  was  held  ?"  Such  a  resolution  of  the  case  as  he  exoected  was  soon 
obtained  from  the  divines  and  civilians  both  of  home  and  Milan ;  the  ne^ 
tiation  went  forward ;  and  measures  seemed  to  be  taking  with  ^at  spirit 
hr  the  speedy  execution  of  the  design. 

Durii^  this  interval,  Pescara,  either  shocked  at  the  treacheiy  of  the  action 
that  he  was  going  to  commit,  or  despairing  of  its  success,  began  to  entertain 
thoughts  of  abaiHloning  the  engagements  which  he  •had  come  under.  The 
indisposition  of  Sforza,  who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  taken  ill  of  a  dis- 
temper which  was  thought  mortal,  co^ifirmcdhis  resolution,  and  determined 
him  to  make  known  the  whole  conspiracy  to  the  emperor,  deemed  it  more 
prudent  to  expect  the  dutchy  of  Milan*nom  him  as  the  reward  of  this  dis- 
covery, than  to  aim  at  a  kingdom  to  be  purchased  by  a  series  of  crimes. 
This  resolution,  however,  proved  the  source  of  actions  hardly  less  criminal 
amd  ignominious.  The  emperor,  who  had  already  received  mil  information 
ccneerrang  the  conspiracy  uom  other  hands,  seemed  to  he  hif^hly  pleased 
with  Pescara's  fidelity,  and  commanded  him  to  continue  his  mtrieues  for 
•ome  time  with  the  pope  and  Sforza,  both  that  he  mi^ht  discover  their  in- 
tentions more  fiill^,  and  that  he  might  be  able  to  convict  them  of  the  crime 
with  greater  certainty.  Pescara,  conscious  of  guilt,  as  well  as  sensible  how 
flu^icious  his  long  silence  must  have  appeared  at  Madrid,  durst  not  decline 
^at  dishonourable  office :  and  was  obliged  to  act  the  meanest  and  most 
disgraceful  of  all  parts,  tnat  of  seducing  with  a  purpose  to  betray.  C(mi- 
aidering  the  abilities  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  the  part  was 
scarcely  less  difficult  than  oase ;  but  he  acted  it  with  such  address,  as  to 
deceive  even  the  penetrating  eye  of  Morone,  who,  relying  with  tull  confi- 
dence on  his  sincerity,  visit^  him  at  Novars^  in  order  to  put  the  last  hand 
to  their  machinations.  Pescara  received  him  in  an  apartment  where  Antonio 
de  Leyva  was  placed  behind  the  tapestry,  that  he  might  overhear  and  bear 
witness  to  their  conversation ;  as  Morone  was  about  to  take  leave,  that 
officer  suddenly  appeared,  and  to  his  astonishment  arrested  him  prisoner  in 
the  emperor's  name.  He  was  conducted  to  the  castle  of  Pavia ;  and  Pes- 
cara, wno  had  so  lately  been  his  accomplice,  had  now  the  assurance  to  in- 
terrogate him  as  his  judge.  At  the  same  time,  the  emperor  declared  Sforza 
to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  hv  his  engaging  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  sovereign  of  whom  he  held ;  Pescara,  by  bis  com- 
maod,  seized  on  every  place  in  the  Milanese,  except  the  castles  of  Cremona 
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md  Milaiiy  which  the  unfortanate  duke  attenptioc^  to  defend,  wcie  ckedj* 
blockaded  bv  the  Imperial  troops.* 

But  thoug^D  this  unsuccesiful  conspiiacy,  iuatead  of  atrippiv  the  empcrog 
of  what  he  alieadj  poaaessed  in  ItaJy,  contributed  to  extend  r*'  "* ' — 


in  that  country,  it  allowed  him  the  necessity  of  oomiiig^  to  some  affieemcMt 
with  the  French  kiw,  unless  he  chose  to  diaw  on  himself  a  confederacy  of 
all  Europe,  which  the  progress  of  his  anns  and  his  ambition,  now  as  un- 
dis»;uised  as  it  was  boundless  filled  with  general  alarm.  He  had  not 
hitherto  treated  Francis  with  the  generosity  which  that  monarch  expected, 
and  hardly  with  the  decency  due  to  his  station.  Instead  of  displaymg  the 
sentiments  becoming  a  great  prince,  Charies,  by  his  mode  of  treating' 
Francis,  seems  to  have  acted  with  the  mercenaiy  art  of  a  corsair,  who,  faj 
the  riepious  usage  of  his  prisoners,  endeavours  to  draw  from  them  a  higher 
price  Tor  their  ransom.  The  captive  king  was  confined  in  an  okl  castle, 
under  a  keeper  whose  fonnal  austerity  of  manners  tendered  his  Tigiianoe 
still  more  diseustin^.  He  was  allowcid  no  exercise  but  that  of  riding  on  a 
nuile,  surrounded  with  armed  euards  on  horseback.  Charies,  on  pretence 
of  its  being  necessaiy  to  attend  the  Cortes  assembled  in  Toledo,  had  f;one 
to  reside  in  that  city,  and  sufifered  several  weeks  to  elapse  without  visitiif^ 
Francis,  though  he  solicited  an  interview  with  the  naost  pressing  and  sub* 
missive  importunity.  80  many  indignities  made  a  deep  impression  on  a 
high-spirited  prince ;  he  began  to  lose  all  relish  for  his  usual  amusements ; 
his  natural  gayety  of  temper  forsook  him ;  and  after  languishing  for  some 
time,  he  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  (eveij  during  the  violence  of  which 
he  complained  constantly  of  the  unexpected  and  unprincely  rigour  with 
which  be  had  been  treated,  often  exclaiming,  that  now  the  emperor  would 
have  the  satisfaction  ci  his  dying  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  without  haviqr 
once  dei^d  to  see  his  face..  The  physicians,  at  last,  despaired  of  hw 
life,  and  informed  the  emperor  that  tbey  saw  no  hope  of  his  recoveiy,  unleaa 
he  were  gratified  with  r^rd  to  tbat  point  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  so 
strongly  bent.  Charies,  solicitous  to  preserve  a  life  with  which  all  his 
prospects  of  farther  advantage  from  the  victoiy  of  Favia  must  have  tenin- 
nated,  immediately  consulted  his  ministers  coocetmng  the  course  to  be 
taken.  In  vain  did  the  chancellor  Gattinara,  the  most  able  among  them, 
represent  to  him  the  indecency  of  his  visiting  Francis,  if  he  did  not  intend 
to  set  him  at  liberty  immediately  upon  equal  teims ;  in  vain  did  he  point  oet 
the  infamy  to  which  he  would  oe  exposed,  if  avarice  or  ambition  shouhi 
prevail  on  him  to  give  the  captive  monarch  this  mark  of  attention  and  sym- 
pathy, for  which  humanity  and  generosity  had  pleaded  so  Uxg  without 
eflfect  The  emperor,  less  delicate,  or  less  solicitous  about  reputation  than 
his  minister,  set  out  for  Madrid  to  visit  hb  prisoner  [Sept  i8].  The  inter- 
view was  short ;  Francis  being  too  weak  to  bear  a  long  conversation,  Charies 
accosted  him  in  terms  full  of  auction  and  respect,  and  gave  him  such  pro> 
mises  of  speedy  deliverance  and  princely  treatment,  as  would  have  reflected 
die  greatest  honour  upon  him  if  they  had  flowed  from  another  source. 
Francis  gnumed  at  them  with  the  eagerness  natural  in  his  situation ;  and 
cheered  with  this  gleam  of  hope,  began  to  revive  from  that  moment,  re*> 
covering  rapiiily  his  wonted  health.! 

He  had  soon  the  mortificaticm  to  find,  that  his  confidence  in  the  emperor 
was  not  better  founded  than  formerly.  Charles  returned  inrtaot^  to 
Toledo ;  all  neg^iations  were  carried  on  by  his  ministers ;  and  Francis 
was  kept  in  as  strict  custody  as  ever.  A  new  indignity,  and  that  veiy  ^Uin^, 
was  added  to  ail  those  be  had  abeady  suffered.  Bourbon  arrivipg  m 
Spain  about  this  time,  Charles,  who  had  so  loi^  refiised  to  visit  the  ung 
of  France,  received  his  rebellious  subject  with  the  most  studied  respect 
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Pkir.  16]«  He  met  him  without  the  gates  of  Toledo^  embnwed  him  with 
the  greatest  affectioiiy  and  placing  him  od  his  left  haiidt  conducted  him  to 
his  apartment.  These  marks  ot  hooour  to  him,  wen  so  maoy  insults  to 
the  unfortunate  monsfch :  which  lie  felt  in  a  veiy  seoBible  manner.  It 
afforded  him  some  cooeoiation,  howeyer,  to  obsenre^  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  Spaniards  difBeied  widely  from  those  of  their  soyeieign.  That 
generous  people  detested  Bouroon's  crime.  Notwithstanding  he  great 
talents  and  important  services,  they  shunned  all  intercourse  with  him,  to 
such  a  degree,  that  Charles  having  desired  the  Marquis  de  Villena  to  per* 
mit  Bourfoon  to  reside  in  his  palace  while  the  court  remained  in  Toledo^ 
he  politely  replied,  **  That  he  could  not  refuse  gratifying  his  sovereign  in 
that  request  ;^  but  added,  with  a  Castilian  dignity  oi  mind,  that  the  em- 
peror must  not  be  surprised  i(f  the  moment  the  constable  departed,  he 
should  bum  to  the  ground  a  house  which,  haviog  been  polluted  by  the 
presence  of  a  traitor,  became  an  unfit  habitatioo  for  a  man  of  honour.* 

Charles  himself,  nevertheless,  seemed  to  have  it  much  at  heart  to  reward 
Bourbon's  services  in  a'  signal  manner.  But  as  he  insisted,  in  the  tirst 
I^ace,  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  emperor's  promise  of  giving  him  in 
marriage  his  sister  Eleanora,  queen-dbwger  of  Portugal,  Uie  honour  of 
which  alliance  had  been  one  ot  his  chief  inducements  to  rebel  against  his 
Jawful  sovere^n  ;  as  Francis,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  dangerous  unioo, 
had  ofiered,  before  he  left  Italy,  to  many  that  princess ;  and  as  Eleanora 
herself  discovered  an  inclination  rather  to  match  with  a  powerfiil  monarch, 
than  with  his  exiled  subject ;  all  these  interfering  cucumstances  created 
great  embarr^ment  toCnarles,  and  left  him  hardly  any  hope  of  eztricatipg 
mmself  with  decency.  But  the  death  of  Pescara,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six,  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  and  ablest  pcditicians  of  that  centuiy,  happened  opportunely  at 
Uiis  juncture  [December]  for  bis  relief.  By  that  event,  the  command  of 
the  army  in  Italy  became  vacant,  and  Charles,  always  fertile  in  resources, 
peisuaded  fiouibon.  who  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  his  will,  to  accept 
ttie  office  of  general  in  chief  there,  together  with  a  grant  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan  fiMfeited  by  Sforza  l^^  ^  return  for  these  to  relinquish  aU  hopes 
of  marrying  the  queen  of  Portueal.t 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuiop^  to  msist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bui^ 
gundy,  as  a  prelimmary  to  that  event.  Francis  often  declared,  that  he 
svould  never  consent  to  dismember  his  kiqgdom ;  aixi  that  even  if  be 
should  so  far  forget  the  duties  of  a  monarch,  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolu- 
tion, the  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation  would  prevent  its  tMng  eifect 
On  his  part  he  was  wiUiQ^  to  make  an  absolute  cession  1o  the  emperor  of 
all  his  pretensions  in  Ita^  and  the  Low-Countries ;  he  promised  to  restore 
to  Bourbon  all  his  lands  which  had  been  confiscated :  be  renewed  his  pro- 
posal of  manyiog  the  emperor's  sister,  the  oueen-oowager  of  Portugal ; 
and  engaged  to  pay  a  great  sum  by  way  of  ransom  for  his  own  person. 
But  all  mutual  esteem  and  confidence  between  the  two  mooarchs  were 
now  entirely  lost ;  there  appeared,  on  the  one  hand,  a  rapacious  ambitioo 
lahouriiig  to  avau  itself  <m  every  favourable  circumstance ;  on  the  other, 
eoq^icion  and  resentment,  standing  perpetually  on  their  guard ;  so  that 
the  prospect  of  bringing  their  negotiation  to  an  issue  seemed  to  be  far 
distant.  The  dutchMs  of  Alenooo,  the  French  king's  sister,  whom  Charles 
permitted  to  visit  her  brother  in  hiiT  confinement,  emnloyed  all  her  address, 
in  Older  to  procure  his  liberty  on  more  reasonable  terms.  Henry  of 
England  interposed  his  good  offices  to  the  same  purpose  :  but  both  with 
so  Bttle  success,  that  Frauds  m  despair  took  suddenly  the  resolution  of 
resigning  hb  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the 
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dauphin,  deterniined  rather  to  end  his  dap  in  priflOD,  than  to  puichase  his 
freedom  by  concessiooB  unworthy  of  a  king.  The  deed  for  this  purpose 
he  sigfned  with  legal  formality  in  Madrid,  empowering  his  sister  to  cany 
It  into  France,  that  it  might  be  registered  in  all  the  parliaments  of  tlie 
kingdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  intimating  his  intention  to  the  emneior, 
he  desired  him  to  name  the  place  of  his  confinement,  and  to  assign  him  a 
proper  number  of  attendants  during  the  remainder  of  his  days.* 

This  resolution  of  the  French  king  had  great  effect :  Charles  began  to 
be  sensible  that  by  pushing  rigour  to  excess  he  mignt  defeat  his  own 
measures ;  and  instead  of  the  vast  advantages  which  he  hoped  to  draw 
from  ransoming  a  powerful  monarch,  he  might  at  last  find  in  his  hands  a 
prince  without  dominions  or  revenues.  AlK>ut  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
Kins'  of  Navarre's  domestics  happened,  by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
fidelity,  courage,  and  address,  to  procure  his  master  an  opportunity  of 
escapmg  from  the  prison  in  which  he  had  been  confined  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Pavia.  This  convinced  the  emperor,  that  the  most  vigilant  atten- 
tion of  his  officers  might  be  eluded  by  the  ingenuity  or  boldness  of  Francis 
or  his  attendants,  and  one  unlucky  hour  might  deprive  him  of  all  the 
advantages  which  he  had  been  so  solicitous  to  obtain.  By  these  considera- 
tions, he  was  induced  to  abate  somewhat  of  his  former  demands.  On  the 
other  hand,  Francis's  impatience  under  confinement  daily  increased ;  and 
having  received  certain  intelligence  of  a  powerful  league  forming  against 
his  rival  in  'Ita|y,  he  erew  more  compliant  with  regard  to  concessionsp 
trusting  that,  if  he  could  once  obtain  his  liberty,  he  would  «oon  be  in  a 
condition  to  resume  whatever  he  had  yielded. 

1526.]  Such  being  the  views  and  sentiments  of  the  two  monarchs,  the 
treatjr  which  procured  Francis  his  liberty  was  signed  at  Madrid  oo 
the  fourteenth  of  January,  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty-six. 
The  article  with  regani  to  Bui^undy,  which  had  hitherto  created 
the  greatest  difficulty,  was  compromised,  Francis  engagine  to  restore 
that  dutchv  with  all  it  dependencies  in  full  sovereignty  to  tne  emperor ; 
and  Charles  consenting  that  this  restitution  should  not  be  made  until 
the  king  was  set  at  liberty  ;  in  order  to  secure  the  performance  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  other  conditions  in  the  treaty,  Francis  agreed  that  at  the  same 
instant  when  he  himself  should  be  released,  he  would  deliver  as  hostages 
to'tbe  emperor,  bis  eldest  son  the  dauphin,  his  second  son  the  duke  <^ 
Orleans,  or  in  lieu  of  the  latter,  twelve  of  his  principal  nobilit)r,  to  be 
named  by  Charles.  The  other  articles  swelled  to  a  great  numoer,  and, 
though  not  of  such  importance,  were  extremely  rigorous.  Among  these 
the  most  remaikabie  were,  that  Francis  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions 
in  Italy ;  that  he  should  disclaim  any  title  which  he  had  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  and  Artois  :  that,  within  six  weeks  after  his  release,  he  sfa^uld 
restore  to  Bourbon,  ana  his  adherents,  all  their  goods,  moveable  and  im- 
moveable, and  make  them  full  reparation  fortbe  damages  which  they  had 
sustained  by  the  confiscation  of  them ;  that  be  should  use  his  interest  with 
Henrv  d'Albret  to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Navarre, 
and  should  not  for  the  future  assist  him  in  any  attempt  to  recover  it ;  that 
there  should  be  established  between  the  emperor  and  Francis  a  league  of 
perpetual  friendship  and  confederacy,  with  a  promise  of  mutual  assistance 
m  evteiy  case  of  necessity ;  that,  in  corroboration  of  this  union,  Francis 
should  marry  the  emperor's  sister,  the  qu«en-dowager  of  Portugal ;  that 
Francis  should  cause  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty  to  be  ratified  by  the 
states,  and  regbtered  in  the  parliaments  of  his  kingdom;  that  upon  the 
emperor's  receiving  this  ratification  the  hostages  should  be  set  at  liberty ; 
but  in  their  place,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  the  king's  thiid  son,  should  be 
delivered  to  Charles,  that,  in  order  to  manifest,  aa  weD  as  to  strengthen 
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tbe  amity  between  the  two  au>iiarcb8,  he  mifht  be  educated  at  Uie  Impe- 
rial court ;  and  that  if  FraDcis  did  not,  within  tbe  time  limited,  fulfil  the 
stipulations  in  the  treaty,  he  should  promise,  upon  his  honour  and  oath, 
to  return  into  Spain,  and  to  swrenoer  himself  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
einperor.* 

By  this  treaty*  Charles  flattered  himself  that  he  had  not  only  effectually 
humnled  his  nyal,  but  that  he  had  taken  such  precautions  as  would  for 
exer  prevent  his  re-attaining^  any  formidable  degree  of  power.  The  opi- 
nion, which  the  wisest  politicians  formed  concerning  it,  was  very  different ; 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  that  Francis,  after  obtaining  his  liberty, 
would  execute  articles  against  which  he  had  struggled  so  long,  and  to 
which,  notwithstanding  allthat  he  felt  during  a  long  and  rigorous  confine- 
ment, he  had  consented  with  the  utmost  reluctance.  Ambition  and  resent-* 
ment,  they  knew,  would  conspire  in  prompting  him  to  violate  the  hard 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  submit ;  nor  would  argu- 
ments and  casuistiy  be  wanting  to  represent  that  which  was  so  manifestly 
advantageous,  to  he  necessary  and  just.  If  one  part  of  Francis's  conduct 
had  been  known  at  that  time,  this  opinion  might  nave  been  founded,  not  in 
coqjecture,  but  in  certainty.  A  few  hours  before  he  sigiied  the  treaty,  he 
assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  were  then  in  Madrid,  and  having 
exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  he  made  a  long  enumeration 
in  their  presence  of  the  dishonourable  arts,  as  weU  as  unprincely  rirour, 
which  the  emperot  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare  or  utimioate  bim. 
For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands  of  notaries,  that  his 
consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an  involuntaiy  deed,  and  be 
deemed  null  and  void.t  By  this  disingenuous  artifice,  for  which  even  the 
treatment  that  he  had  met  with  was  no  apology,  Francis  endeavoured  to 
satisfy  his  honour  and  conscience  in  signii^  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at 
the  saine  time  a  pretext  on  which  to  break  it. 

Great,  meanwhile,  were  the  outward  demonstrations  of  love  and  confi- 
dence between  the  two  monarcbs ;  they  appeared  often  together  in  public ; 
they  frequently  had  long  conferences  in  private :  they  travelled  in  the  same 
litter,  and  joined  in  the  same  amusements.  jBut  amidst  these  signs  of 
peace  and  friendship,  the  emperor  still  harboured  suspicion  in  his  mind. 
Though  tbe  c^emonies  of  the  marriajfe  between  Francis  and  the  queen 
of  Portugal  were  performed  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
Charles  would  not  permit  him  to  consummate  it  until  the  return  of  the 
ratification  from  France.  Even  then  Francis  was  not  allowed  to  be  at  full 
liberty;  his  guards  were  still  continued ;  though  caressed  as  a  brother-in- 
law,  ne  was  still  watched  like  a  prisoner ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  attentive 
observers,  that  a  union,  in  the  very  b^niming  of  which  there  might  be 
discerned  such  symptoms  of  jealousy  ana  distrust,  could  not  be  cordial,  or 
of  long  continuance.! 

About  a  month  after  the  signify  of  the  treaty,  the  regent^s  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  fiiom  France ;  a^  that  wise  princess,  preferring,  on  this 
occasion,  the  public  good  to  domestic  affection,  informed  her  son,  that, 
instead  of  the  twelve  noblemen  named  in  the  treatv,she  had  sent  the  duke 
of  Orleans  alone  with  his  brother  the  dauphin  to  the  frontier,  as  the  king- 
dom could  suffer  nothing  by  tbe  absence  of  a  child,  but  must  be  left 
almost  incapable  of  defence,  if  deprived  of  its  ablest  statesmen  and  most 
experieno^d  generals,  whom  Charies  had  artfully  included  in  his  nominar 
tion.^  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor,  whose  suspickm  of  the 
king's  sincerity  increasing,  as  the  time  of  putting  it  to  the  proof^approached, 
be  endeavoured  to  bind  nim  still  faster  by  exacting  new  promises,  which, 
afler  those  be  had  already  madei  the  French  monarch  was  not  slow  to 
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gnnt.  He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a  place  wiuch  the  lemembrance  of  many 
afflicting^  circumstaiices  Tendered  peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  jor 
natural  on  such  an  occasiouy  and  beg^  the  loo^-wished-for  journey  towards 
his  own  dominions.  He  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  hone  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alarcon,  who,  as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France* 
guarded  him  with  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arriyed 
at  the  river  Andaye.  which  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec  appeared 
on  the  opposite  bank  with  a  |iiard  of  horse  eouai  in  number  to  Alarcon's. 
An  emp^  bark  was  moored  m  the  middle  ot  the  stream ;  the  attendants 
drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  instant,  Lannoy  with 
eight  gei^emen  put  off  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lautrec  with  the  same  num- 
ber from  the  French  side  of  the  nver ;  the  former  had  the  king  in  bis 
boat ;  the  latter,  the  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans ;  they  met  in  the  empty 
▼esse! ;  the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment :  Francis,  after  a  short  em- 
brace of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec*s  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Tuikish  horse,  waved  his  hand  over 
his  ftiead,  and  with  a  joyful  voice  cmng  aloud  several  times,  **  I  am  yet  a 
king,"  ffalloped  full  speed  to  St.  John  de  Luz,  and  from  thence  toJBay- 
onne.  This  event,  no  less  impatiently  desired  by  the  French  nation  than 
l^  their  monarch,  happened  on  the  eighteentn  of  March,  a  year  and 
twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal  battle  of  ravia.* 

Soon  after  the  emperor  had  taken  leave  of  Francis,  and  permitted  him 
to  begin  his  jouiney  towards  his  own  dominions,  he  set  out  for  Seville,  in 
order  to  solemnize  nis  marriage  with  Isabella,  the  daughter  of  Emanuel, 
the  late  kine  of  Portugal,  and  the  sister  of  John  III.,  who  had  succeeded 
him  in  the  mrone  of  that  kingdom.  Isabella  was  a  princess  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  accomplishments  ;  and  as  the  Cortes,  both  in  Castile  and  Ara- 
goo,  had  warmly  solicited  their  sovereign  to  marry,  the  choice  of  a  wife, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  royal  blood  of  both  kingdoms,  was  extremely  ac- 
ceptable to  his  subjects.  The  Portuguese,  fond  of  this  new  connection 
with  the  first  monarco  in  Christendom,  granted  him  an  extraordinaiy  dowry 
with  Isabella,  amounting  to  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which, 
from  the  situation  of  his  afl^irs  at  this  juncture,  was  of  no  small  conseouence 
to  the  emperor.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  [March  12]  witn  that 
splendour  and  gayet]r  which  b^ame  a  great  and  youthful  prince.  Charles 
lived  with  Isabella  in  perfect  harmony,  and  treated  her  on  all  occasions 
with  much  distinction  and  regard.f 

During  these  transactions,  Charles  could  hardly  give  any  attention  to 
the  affiiirs  of  Germany,  though  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  commotions,  which 
threatened  the  most  dangerous  consecjuences.  By  the  feudal  institutioos, 
which  still  subsisted  almost  unimpaired  in  the  empire,  the  property  of 
lands  was  vested  in  the  princes  and  free  barons.  Their  vassals  held  of 
them  by  the  strictest  and  most  limited  tenures ;  while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  was  kept  in  a  state  but  little  removed  from  absolute  servitude. 
In  some  places  of  Germany,  people  of  the  lowest  class  were  so  entirely  in 
the  power  of  their  masters,  as  to  be  subject  to  personal  and  domestic 
riavery,  the  most  rigorous  form  of  that  wretched  state.  In  other  provinces, 
partictilarly  in  Bohemia  and  Lusatia,  the  peasants  were  bound  to  remain 
on  the  lands  to  which  they  belonged,  and  making  part  of  the  estate.  w«re 
transferred  like  any  other  property  from  one  hand  to  another.  Even  in 
Suabia,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  their  condition 
was  most  tolerable,  the  peasants  not  only  paid  the  full  rent  of  their  farms 
to  the  landlord,  but  if  they  chose  either  to  change  the  place  of  their 
abode,  or  to  follow  a  new  profession,  before  they  could  accomplish  what 
they  desiredy  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  this  privilege  at  a  certain 
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price.  Besides  this,  all  grants  of  lands  to  peasants  expired  at  their  death, 
wfthout  descending  to  their  posterity.  Upon  that  erentythe  landlord  had 
a  right  to  the  best  of  their  cattle,  as  well  as  of  their  furnitoTe ;  and  thenr 
heirs,  in  order  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the  grant,  were  obliged  to  pay  laij;e 
sums  by  way  of  fine.  These  exactions,  though  ^erous,  were  borne  with 
patience,  because  they  were  customary  and  ancient :  but  when  the  pro* 
gress  of  elegance  and  hixuiy,  as  well  as  the  changes  introduced  into  the 
art  of  war,  came  to  increase  the  expense  of  eoTemment,  and  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  princes  to  levy  occasional  or  stated  taxes  on  their  subjects,  sudi 
impositions  neing  new,  appeared  intolerable ;  and  in  Germany,  these  duties 
bemg  laid  chie^  upon  beer,  wine,  and  other  necessaries  ol  life,  afibcted 
the  common  people  m  the  most  sensible  manner.  The  addition  of  such  a 
load  to  their  former  burdens,  drove  them. to  despair.  It  was  to  the  valour 
inspired  by  resentment  against  impositions  of  this  kind  that  the  Swiss  owed 
the  acquisition  oi  dieir  liberty  in  the  fourteenth  centuiT.  The  same  cause 
bad  excited  the  peasants  in  several  other  provinces  or  Germany  to  rebel 
against  their  superion  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  bqj^inning  of 
the  sixteenth  centuries ;  and  though  these  insurrections  were  not  atteiraed 
with  like  success,  thev  could  not,  however,  be  quelled  without  much  diffi- 
culty and  bloodshed.* 

By  these  checks,  the  spirit  of  the  peasants  was  overawed  rather  than 
subdued ;  and  their  grievances  multiplying  continually,  they  ran  to  aims, 
in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twen^-six,  with  the  most  firan- 
tic  rage.  Their  first  appearance  was  near  Ulm  in  Suabia.  The  peasants 
in  the  adjacent  country  flocKed  to  their  standard  with  the  ardour  and  im- 
patience natural  iq  men,  who  having  groaned  long  under  oppiessioo,  beheld 
at  last  some  prospect  of  deliverance ;  and  the  contagion  spreading  ham 
province  to  province,  reached  almost  evei^  part  of  Germany.  Wterevev 
they  came,  they  plundered  the  monasteries ;  wasted  die  lands  of  their 
superiors ;  razed  tneir  castles,  and  massacred  without  men^  all  peisons  of 
noole  biiTO,  who  were  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  inta  their  hands.!  Having 
intimidated  dieir  oppressors,  as  they  imagined,  bv  the  violence  c^  these 
proceedings,  thev  b^;an  to  consider  what  would  oe  the  most  proper  and 
effectual  method  of  securing  themselves  for  the  fiiture  firom  their  tyrannical 
exactions.  With  this  view,  they  drew  up  and  published  a  memorial^  con- 
taining all  their  demands,  and  declared,  that  while  arms  were  in  then: 
hands,  they  would  either  persuade  or  oblige  the  nobles  to  give  them  foil 
satisfaction  with  r^^ard  to  these.  The  chief  artieles  were^  that  they 
might  have  h'ber^  to  choose  their  ovm  pastors ;  that  they  might  be  fireed 
from  the  payment  of  all  tithes  except  those  of  com ;  that  they  vMKt  no 
longer  be  considered  as  the  slaves  or  bondmen  of  their  superiors ;  mat  the 
liberty  of  hunting  and  fishing  might  be  common  ;  that  the  great  forests 
might  not  be  regarded  as  private  property,  but  be  open  for  die  use  of  all ; 
that  diey  might  oe  delivered  fiom  the  unusual  burden  of  taxes  under  which 
they  laboured;  that  the  admimstratiDn  of  justice  might  be  rendered  less 
rigorous  and  more  impartial ;  that  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  upon 
meadows  and  commons  might  be  restrained.} 

Many  of  these  demands  were  extremely  reasonable ;  and  beii^  uif^ed  by 
such  formidable  numberB,  should  have  met  with  some  redms.  But  those 
unwieldy  bodies, .  assembled  in  different  places,  had  neither  union,  nor 
conduct,  nor  vigour.  Being  led  by  persons  of  the  lowest  rank,  without 
skill  in  war,  or  Knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  for  accomplishing:  their 
designs*,  all  their  exptoits  were  distinguished  only  by  a  brutal  and 
unmeaning  fury.  To  oppose  this,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  Suabia  and  the 
I^wer  Rfiine  raised  such  of  their  vassals  as  still  continued  &ithfiil,  and 
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attackini^  some  of  tbe  mutioeen  with  open  force,  and  others  by  surprise^ 
cut  to  pieces  or  dkpersed  aO  who  infested  those  provinces:  so  that  the 
Ifeasants,  afler  ruining  the  ofien  country»  and  iosiiig  upwaros  of  twenty 
thousand  of  their  associates  in  the  field,  were  obl£ed  to  return  to  their 
habitations  with  less  hope  than  ever  of  relief  from  their  erieyances.* 

These  commotions  happened  at  first  in  provinces  of  GermanT  where 
Luther's  opinions  had  maae  little  pro^ss ;  and  beioe  excited  wholly  by 
poHtical  causes,  had  no  connection  with  the  disputed  points  in  religioo. 
But  the  phrenzy  reaching  at  last  those  countries  in  which  the  reformatioQ 
was  established,  derived  new  strene;th  ftom  ciicumstancespeculiar  to  them, 
and  rose  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  extravagance.  The.  refonnation, 
wherever  it  was  received,  increased  that  bold  and  innovating  spirit  to  which 
it  owed  its  birth.  Men  who  had  the  courage  to  overtuni  a  system  sup- 
ported by  eveiy  thinr  which  can  command  respect  or  reverence,  were 
not  to  be  overawed  hj  any  authority,  how  great  or  venerable  soever. 
Mer  having  been  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  judges  of  the  most 
important  ctoctrines  in  religion,  to  examine  these  freely,  and  to  reject,  with- 
out scruple,  what  appeared  to  them  erroneous,  it  was  natural  ior  them  to 
turn  the  same  daring  and  inquisitive  eye  towards  government,  and  to  think 
of  recti^ring  whatever  disorders  or  impjertections  were  discovered  there. 
As  religious  abuses  had  been  reformed  in  several  places  without  ibe  per- 
mi«ion  of  the  magistrate,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  attempt  the  redress  of 
political  grievances  in  the  same  manner. 

.No  sooner,  then,  did  the  spirit  of  revolt  break  out  in  Thuringia,  a- 
province  subject  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
mostly  converts  to  Lutheranism,  than  it  assumed  a  new  and  mote  daneer- 
ous  form.  Thomas  Muncer,  one  of  Luther's  disciples,  liaving  establiabed 
himself  in  that  country,  had  acquired  a  wonderiul  ascendant  over  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  propagated  amon^  them  the  wildest  and  most  entha- 
siastic  notions^  but  such  as  tended  manifestly  to  inspire  them  with  bold]iesa» 
and  lead  them  to  seditbn.  **  Luther,"  he  told  them,  **  had  done  more  hurt 
than  service  to  religion.  He  had,  indeed,  rescued  the  church  finom  the 
yoke  of  popery,  but  his  doctrines  encouraged,  and  his  life  set  an  example 
of^  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  manners.  In  order  to  avoid  vice,  (says  he) 
men  must  practise  perpetual  mortification.  They  must  put  on  a  grave 
countenance,  speak  uttle,  wear  a  plain  garb,  and  l!e  serious  in  their  whole 
deportment.  Such  as  prepare  their  he^uts  in  this  manner,  may  expect  that 
the  Supreme  Being  will  direct  all  their  steps,  and  by  some  visible  sign 
discover  his  will  to  them ;  if  that  illumination  be  at  any  time  withheld,  we 
may  expostulate  with  the  Almighty,  who  deals  with  us  so  harshly,  and 
remind  him  of  his  promises.  This  expostulation  and  anger  will  be  highly 
acceptable  to  God,  and  will  at  last  prevail  on  him  to  guide  us  with  the 
same  unerring  hand  which  conducted  the  patriarchs  of  old.  Let  us  beware, 
liowever,  of  offending  him  by  our  arrogance ;  but  as  all  men  are  equal  in  his 
eye,  let  them  return  to  that  condition  of  equality  in  which  he  formed  them, 
sJkI  having  all  thincp  in  common,  let  them  live  together  like  brethren, 
without  any  marics  <?  subordination  or  pre-emkience.'^t 

Extravagant  as  these  tenets  were,' they  flattered  so  many  passions  in  tbe 
human  heart,  as  to  make  a  deep  impression.  To  aim  at  nothing  more  thai> 
abridging  the  power  of  the  nobility,  was  now  considered  as  a  trifling  and 
partial  reformation,  not  worth  the  contendipg  for;  it  was  proposed  to  level 
every  distinction  among  mankind,  and  by  abolishing  property  to  reduce 
them  to  their  natural  state  of  equality,  in  which  all  ^ould  receive  their 
subsistence  from  one  common  stock.  Muncer  assured  them,  that  the 
design  was  approved  of  by  Heaven,  and  that  the  Almighty  had  in  a  dream 
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aicatained  him  of  its  success.  The  peasants  set  about  the  ezeciitioD  of  it, 
not  ooiy.witb  the  lage  which  animated  those  of  their  order  in  other  parts 
o£Qermxayf  but  w  ith  the  ardour  which  enthusiasm  inspires.  They  deposed 
the  mag^istrates  in  all  the  cities  of  which  they  were  masteis;  seized  the 
lands  m  the  nobles»  and  obliged  such  of  them  as  they  got  into  their  hands 
to  put  on  the  dress  commoniy  worn  by  peasants,  and  instead  of  their  former 
titles,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  appellation  given  to  people  in  the  lowest 
dass  of  life.  Great  numbers  engaged  in  this  wild  undertaking ;  but  Muncer, 
their  leader  and  their  prophet,  was  destitute  of  the  abilities  necessaiy  for 
conductiog  it.  He  had  all  dM  eztraTaeance,  but  not  the  courage,  which 
endiusiasts  usually  possess,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  be  persuaded 
to  take  the  field;  and  though  he  soon  drew  together  eight  thousand  men, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  a  body  of  cavaliy,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  lan(%raye  of  Hesse,  and  duke  of  Bruns> 
wkk.  These  princes,  unwUling  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  deluded  sub- 
jects, sent  a  young  nobleman  to  their  camp,  with  the  offer  of  a  |;eneral 
pardon,  if  they  would  immediately  lay  down  their  arms,  and  deliver  up 
the  authois  of  the  sedition.  Muncer,  alarmed  at  this,  began  to  harangue 
bis  followers  with  bis  usual  Tehemeoce,  exhorting  them  not  to  trust  these 
deceitfiil  promises  of  their  oppressors,  nor  to  desert  the  cause  of  God,  and 
of  Christian  liheiij. 

But  the  sense  c£  present  danger  making  a  deeper  impression  on  the 
peasants  than  his  eloquence,  comusion  and  tenor  were  visible  in  eveiy 
noe,  when  a  rainbow,  which  was  the  emblem  that  the  mutineen  had 
painted  on  their  colours,  happenmg  to  appear  in  the  clouds,  Muncer,'  with 
admnable  presence  of  mind,  laid  hold  of  that  incident,  and  suddenly  raising 
his  eyes  and  hands  towards  Heaven,  **  Behold,"  cries  he,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  ^  the  sign  which  God  has  riven.  There  is  the  pledge  of  your  safety, 
and  a  token  that  the  wicked  shafl  be  destroyed."  The  fanatical  multituoe 
set  up  instandy  a  great  shout,  as  if  victoiy  had  been  certain ;  and  passing 
in  a  moment  from  one  extreme  to  another,  massacred  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man who  had  come  with  the  offer  of  pardon,  and  demanded  to  be  led 
towards  the  enemy.  The  princes,  enraged  at  this  shockii^  violation  of 
the  laws  of  war,  advanced  with  no  less  impetuosity,  and  began  the  attack 
[May  15] ;  but  the  behaviour  of  the  peasants  in  the  combat  was  not  such 
as  might  have  been  expected  either  from  their  ferocity  or  confidence  of 
success  ;)|an  undisciplined  rabble  was  no  equal  match  for  well-trained 
troops;  above  five  thousand  were  slain  in  the  field,  almost  without  makim^ 
resistance ;  the  rest  fled,  and  among  the  foremost  Muncer  their  generaE 
He  was  taken  next  day,  and  being  condemned  to  such  punishments  as  his 
crimes  had  deserved,  he  sufiereiithem  with  a  poor  and  dastardly  spirit 
His  death  put  an  end  to  the  insurrections  of  the  peasants,  which  had  filled 
Germany  with  such  tenor;*  but  ^  enthusiastic  notions  which  he  had 
scattered  were  not  extirpated,  and  produced,  not  long  after,  effects  more 
memorable,  as  well  as  more  extravagant. 

During  these  commotions,  Luther  acted  with  exemplary  prudence  and 
moderation:  like  a  common  parent,  solicitous  about  the  welfare  of  both 
parties,  without  sparing  the  faults  or  errors  of  either.  On  the  one  hand,  he 
addressed  a  monitoiy  discourse  to  the  nobles,  exporting  them  to  treat  their  ' 
dependents  with  greater  humanit}r  and  indulgence.  On  tl^  other,  he 
severely  censured  the  seditxMis  snirit  of  the  peasants,  advisii^  them  not  to 
murmur  at  hardships  inseparable  from  their  condition,  nor  to  seek  for 
redress  by  any  but  legal  means.! 

Luthers  Hamous  marriage  with  Catharine  a  Boria,  a  nun  of  a  noble 
&inily»  who,  having  thrown  off  the  veil,  had  fled  iiom  the  cloister,  hap- 
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peaed  this  jeur,  and  was  fiur  firom  meetk^  with  the  same  apprabttaon. 
Even  his  most  devoted  foDoweis  thought  th»  step  indecentyat  a  tme  wfatA 
his  couDtiT  was  inyoKred  in  so  many  calamities ;  while  his  eoemiet  never 
mentionea  it  with  any  softer  appellation  than  that  of  faicestuBVB  or  piefroe. 
LOtfaer  himself  was  sensible  of  the  impression  which  it  had  made  to  U» 
disadvantage  J  but  being  satis6ed  with  nis  own  conduct,  he  bore  the  eeift* 
sure  of  his  fheodBy  and  the  reproaches  of  his  adveisarieSy  with  his  unal 
Ibrtitude.* 

This  jear  the  reformation  lost  its  first  protector,  Frederic,  elector  of 
Saiony:  but  the  blow  was  the  less  sensibly  fell*  as  be  was  suooeeded  hr 
his  biomer  John  [May  6],  a  more  avowed  and  lealou^  thoii^  less  able 
patron  of  Luther  and  his  doctrines. 

Another  event  hap^ned  about  the  same  time,  which,  as  it  occaakned  » 
considerable  change  m  die  state  of  Gennany,  must  be  traced  back  to  ite 
source.  While  the  frenzy  of  the  Cnisades  possessed  all  Europe  durinr 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  several  orders  of  rel%ious  knighthood 
were  founded  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith  against  heathens  awl 
infidels.  Ampng  thw  die  Teutonic  order  in  Germany  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious,  the  knights  of  whidi  distinguished  the&iuelves  greatly  m 
all  the  elMbeiprises  carried  on  in  the  Holy  Land.  Being  drivenat  last  non 
their  settlements  in  the  east,  they  were  obliged  to  retuin  to  dieir  native 
countiy.  Their  zeal  and  valour  were  too  impetuous  to  remain  long 
inactive.  They  invaded,  on  veiy  nh^t  pretences,  the  province  of  Pmsaa, 
the  inhabitants  of  whidi  were  still  idolaters ;  and  having  completed  dia 
conquest  of  it  about  die  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  held  it  maox 
years  as  a  fief  dependiQg  on  the  crown  of  Poland.  Fierce  contests  arose 
during  this  period,  between  the  grand  masters  of  the  order  and  the  kings 
of  Poland;  the  Ibnner  stn^Hng  for  independence,  while  the  latter 
asserted  their  riefat  of  sovereignty  with  great  fiimness.  Albert,  a  prinee 
of  the  house  of  orandenbutgh,  who  was  elected  grand  master  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven,  engaging  keenly  in  this  quandf 
maintained  a  long  war  with  Sieismuod  king  ofrcSand :  liut  having  become 
an  early  convert  to  Luther's  doctrines,  this  mdually  lessened  his  seal  for 
the  interests  of  his  fraternity,  so  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  the  ccB' 
fuskms  in  the  empire,  and  the  absence  6i  the  emperor,  to  coochide  a  treaty 
with  Sjgjsmund,  greatly  to  his  own  private  emolument  By  it,  that  part 
of  Prussia  which  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  order,  was  erected  into  » 
secular  and  faereditair  dutcfay,  and  the  investiture  ot  it  granted  to  Albeit^ 
who,  in  return,  bound  himself  to  do  homage  for  it  to  the  kkva  of  Poland 
as  their  vassal.  Immediately  after  this  he  made  public  prolessMn  €^  the 
refcMined  religion,  and  married  a  princess  of  Denmaik.  The  Teutonic 
knights  exclaimed  so  loudly  against  the  treacheiy  of  their  grand  master, 
that  he  was  put  under  the  nan  of  the  empire ;  but  he  still  Irept  possession 
of  the  province  which  he  had  usurped,  and  transmitted  it  to  nis  posteritf  . 
In  ftiocess  of  time,  this  rich  inheritance  feU  to  the  electoral  branch  of  & 
family,  all  depenoence  on  the  crown  of  Poland  was  shaken  off,  and  the 
maigraves  of  Brandenbiurgh,  having  assumed  the  title  of  kings  eS  Fmumf 
have  not  only  risen  to  an  equality  with  the  first  princes  in  Germany,  but 
-  take  their  rank  among  the  neat  mooarchsof  £iirope.| 

Upon  the  return  of  the  French  king  to  his  dominions,  the  eyes  of  all 
the  powers  in  Europe  were  fixed  upon  him,  that,  by  observing  his  first 
niotion^  they  might  form  a  judgment  concerning  his  subsequent  conduct. 
"i^hey  were  not  held  looff  in  suspense.  Francis,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
Bayoryie,  wrote  to  the  king  of  England,  thanking  him  for  the  zeal  and 
affection  wherewith  be  bad  mterposed  in  his  favour,  to  which  he  acknow- 
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Itdetd  tliat  he  owed  the  recoveiy  of  his  liberty.  Next  day  the  emperor's 
ammissadors  demanded  audience,  and,  in  their  master's  name,  required 
him  to  issue  sudi  orders  as  were  necessary  for  canying  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  into  immediate  and  fiill  eiecutioo ;  he  cddJy  ansvreied,  that  though, 
for  his  own  part,  be  determined  religiously  to  perfotin  all  ^t  he  had 
promised^  the  treaty  contained  so  many  articles  relative  not  to  himself 
alone,  but  affecting  the  interests  of  the  French  monarchr,  that  he  could 
not  take  any  ftiitmi'  step  without  consulting  the  states  of  his  kingdom,  and 
that  some  tnne  would  w  necessary^  in  order  to  reconcile  their  minds  to 
the  hard  conditions  which  he  had  consented  to  ratify.*  This  lepllr  was 
considered  as  no  obscure  discoreiy  of  his  being  resolved  to  eluoe  the 
treaty :  and  the  compliment  paid  to  Henty  appeared  a  vefy  proper  step 
towards  securing  the  assistance  of  that  monarch  in  the  war  with  the  em- 
peror, to  which  such  a  resolution  would  certainly  ^ve  rise.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  explicit  declarations  which  Francis  made  in 
secret  to  the  ambassadofs  from  several  of  the  Italian  powers,  Mfy  satisfied 
them  that  their  conjectures  with  regard  to  his  conduct  had  been  just«  and 
that,  faistead  of  intending  to  execute  an  unreasonable  treaty^  he  was  eager 
to  seise  the  first  opportunity  of  reven^ng  those  injuries  which  had  com- 
pelled him  to  feign  an  approbation  of  it.  Even  the  doubts,  and  fears,  and 
scruples,  which  used,  on  other  occasions,  to  hold  Clement  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  were  dissipated  by  Francis's  seemine  impatience  to  break 
throi^b  an  bis  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The  situation,  indeed,  of 
z&hn  m  Italjy  at  ttiat  time,  did  not  allow  the  pope  to  hesitate  long.  SfoRa 
was  stHl  besieged  by  the  Imperialists  in  the  castle  of  Milan.  That  feeble 
prince,  deprived  now  of  Morone's  advicci  and  unprovided  with  every 
ming  necessary  for  defence,  found  means  to  inform  Clement  and  the  Ve- 
netians, that  We  must  soon  surrender  if  they  did  not  come  to  his  relief. 
The  Imperial  troops,  as  they  had  received  no  pay  since  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  lived  at  discretion  in  the  Milanese,  levying  such  exorbitant  contri- 
butions in  that  dutchy,  as  amounted,  if  we  mar  rely  on  Goicciardini's  cal- 
culation, to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  thousand  ducats  a-day  ;t  lior  was  it  to 
be  doubted  but  that  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  castle  should  ^mit,  would 
choose  to  leave  a  ruined  countiy  which  hard[^  afforded  them  subsistence, 
that  they  might  take  possession  of  more  commrtable  quarters  in  the  fertile 
and  untouched  territories  of  the  pope  and  Venetians.  The  assistance  of 
the  French  king  was  the  only  tbii^  which  could  either  save  Sforza,  or 
enable  them  to  protect  their  own  <K)minions  from  the  insults  of  the  Im- 
perial trdops. 

For  these  reasons,  the  pope,  the  Venetians,  afid  duke  of  Milan,  were 
equally  impatient  to  come  to  an  agreement  witii  Francis,  who,  on  his  part. 
was  no  less  desirous  of  acquiring  such  a  considerable  accession  both  of 
strength  and  reputation  as  such  a  confederacy  would  brire  along  with  it. 
The  chief  objects  of  this  alliance,  which  was  concluded  at  Cognac  on  the 
twertty-second  of  May,  though  kept  secret  for  some  time,  were  to  oblige 
the  emperor  fo  set  at  liberty  the  French  king's  sons,  upon  payment  c«  a 
reasoosuble  ransom ;  and  to  rerestablish  Sforza  in  the  quiet  possessfon  of 
the  Milanese.  If  Charles  should  refuse-  either  of  these,  the  contracting 
parties  bound  themselves  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  thirty-five 
thousand  men,  with  which,  aRer  driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  Milanese, 
they  would  attack  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  king  of  England  was 
declared  protector  of  this  league,  which  they  dignified  with  the  name  of 
Hoigf  because  the  pope  was  at  the  head  of  it ,'  ana  hi  order  to  allure  Heniy 
more  effectually,  a  principality  in  the  kingdom  of  Kaptes,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand ducats  yearly  revenue,  was  to  be  settled  on  him ;  and  lands  to  the 
value  of  ten  thousand  ducats  on  Wobey  his  favourite.} 
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No  sooner  was  this  league  concluded,  than  ClenieDtt  by  the  plenitude  of 
his  papa]  power,  absolved  Francis  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  to 
observe  the  treaty  of  Madrid.*  This  rig[ht,  how  pernicious  soever  in  its 
efiect8»  and  destructive  of  that  integ^rity  wmch  is  the  oasis  of  all  transactions 
amon^  men,  was  the  natunJ  consequences  of  the  powers  which  the  popes 
arrogated  as  the  infallible  vicegerents  of  Christ  upon  earth.  But  as.  in 
virtue  of  this  pretended  prerogative,  they  had  often  dispensed  with  obli- 

Sations  which  were  held  sacred,  the  interest  of  some  men,  and  the  cre- 
ulitjr  of  others,  led  them  to  imagine,  that  the  dedftiom  of  a  sovereign 
pontiff  authorized  or  justified  actions  which  would,  otherwise,  have  been 
criminal  and  impious^ 

The  discoveiy  of  Francb's  invention  to  elude  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  filled 
the  emperor  with  a  variety  of  disquieting  thoughts.  He  had  treated  an 
unfortunate  prince  in  the  most  un^nerous  manner ;  he  had  displayed  an 
insatiable  ambition  in  all  his  negotiations  with  his  prisoner ;  be  Imew  what 
censures  the  former  had  drawn  upon  him,  and  what  apprehensions  the 
latter  had  excited  in  eveiy  court  of  Europe ;  nor  had  he  reaped  from  the 
measures  which  he  pursued,  any  of  those  advantages  which  politicians  are 
apt  to  consider  as  an  excuse  for  the  most  criminal  conduct,  and  a  compen- 
sation for  the  severest  reproaches.  Francis  was  now  out  of  his  hands,  and 
not  one  of  all  the  mighty  consequences,  which  he  had  expected  from  the 
treaty  that  set  him  at  liberty,  was  likely  to  take  place.  His  rashness  in 
relying  so  far  on  his  own  iudgment  as  to  trust  to  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
king,  m  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of  his  wisest  ministers,  was  now 
apparent ;  and  he  easily  coqjectured,  that  the  same  confederacy,  the  dread 
of  which  had  induced  nim  to  set  Francis  at  liberty,  would  now  be  fonned 
against  him  with  that  gallant  and  incensed  monarch  at  its  head.  Self* 
condemnation  and  shame,  on  account  of  what  was  past,  with  anxious 
apprehensions  concerning  what  might  ha|)pen,  were  the  necessaiy  result  of 
these  reflections  on  his  own  conduct  and  situation.  Charles,  however,  was 
naturally  finn  and  inflexible  in  all  his  measures.  To  have  receded  sud- 
denly from  any  article  in  the  treaty  of*  Madrid,  would  have  been  a  plain 
confession  of  imprudence,  and  a  palpable  symptom  of  fear;  he  deter- 
mined, therefore,  that  it  was  most  suitable  to  his  dimity,  to  insist,  what- 
ever might  be  the  consequences^  on  the  strict  execution  of  the  treaty,  and 
particularly  not  to  accept  of  any  thine  which  might  be  offered  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  restitution  of  Burgundy .t 

In  con8e<)uence  of  this  resolution,  he  appointed  Lannoy  and  Alarcon  to 
repair,  as  his  ambassadors,  to  the  court  ot  France,  and  formally  to  summon 
the  king,  either  to  execute  the  treaty  with  the  sincerity  that  Became  him, 
or  to  return  according  to  his  oath,  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Instead  of  givine 
them  an  immediate  answer,  Francis  admitted  the  deputies  of  the  states  of 
Bur^pundy  to  an  audience  in  their  presence.  They  humblj  represented 
to  him,  that  be  had  exceeded  the  powers  vested  in  a  kmg  of  France, 
when  he  consented  to  alienate  their  country  fiom  the  crown,  the  domains 
of  which  he  was  bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  preserve  entire  and  un- 
impaired. Francis,  in  return,  thanked  them  for  meir  attachment  to  his 
crown,  and  entreated  them,  thou^  veiy  faintly,  to  remember  the  obligations 
which  he  lay  under  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  emperor.  The 
deputies,  assuming  a  higher  tone,  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
commands  which  they  considered  as  illegal :  and,  if  be  should  abandon 
them  to  the  enemies  of  France,  they  had  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to 
the  best  of  their  power,  with  a  firm  purpose  radier  to  perish  than  submit 
to  a  foremt  dominkm.  Upon  which  Francis,  turning  towards  the  Imperial 
ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility  of  penformii^  what  he 
had  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  cuigundy,  to  pay  the  emperor  two 
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millloAs  of  crowns.  The  viccroj  and  Alarcon,  who  easily  perceivedi  thaf 
the  scene  to  which  they  had  been  witnesses,  was  concertea  between  the 
kji^  and  his  subjects  in  order  to  impose  upon  them,  signified  to  him  theii 
master^s  fixed  resolution  not  to  depajt  in  the  smallest  point  from  the  tenns 
of  the  treaty,  and  withdrew.*  Before  they  left  the  kmgdom,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  hear  the  holy  league  against  the  emperor  publisbed  with 
great  solemnity  [June  11]. 

Charles  no  sooner  received  ao  account  of  this  confederacy  than  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  most  public  manner,  and  in  the  harshest  terms,  against 
Francis,  as  a  prince  Toid  of  faith  and  of  honour.  He  complained  no  less 
of  Clement,  whom  he  solicited  in  Tain  to  abandon  his  new  allies ;  he 
accused  him  of  iiigratitude ;  he  taxed  him  with  an  ambition  unbecominff 
his  character ;  he  threafened  him  not  only  with  all  the  vengeance  which 
the  power  of  an  emperor  can  inflict,  but,  b^  appealing  to  a  general  councO, 
called  up  before  his  eyes  all  the  terrors  ansing  from  the  authority  of  those 
assendbhes  so  formidable  to  the  papal  see.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  oppose  something  else  than  reproaches  and  threats  to  the  powerful  com- 
bination formed  andnst  him ;  and  the  emperor,  prompted  by  so  many 
passions,  did  not  iau  to  exeit  himself  with  unusuaJ  vigour,  in  order  to  send 
supplies,  not  only  of  men^  but  of  money,  which  were  still  more  needed, 
into  Italy. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eflforts  of  the  confederates  bore  no  proportion  to 
Uiat  animosity  against  the  emperor,  with  which  they  seemed  to  enter  into 
the  holjr  league.  Francis,  it  was  thoughtf  would  have  infused  spirit  and 
vipMir  into  the  whole  body.  He  had  his  lost  honour  to  repair,  many 
imuiies  to  revenge,  and  the  station  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  from 
which  he  had  fallen,  to  recover.  From  s3l  these  powerful  incitements, 
added  to  the  natural  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  a  war  more  fierce  and 
bloody  than  any  that  be  had  hitherto  made  upon  his  rival,  was  expected. 
But  Francis  had  gone  throurii  such  a  scene  of  distress,  and  the  impression 
it  had  made  was  still  so  fresh  in  hismemoiy,  that  he  was  become  diffident 
of  himself,  distrustful  of  fi>rtane,  and  desirous  of  tranouillity.  To  procure 
the  release  of  his  sons,  and  to  avoid  the  restitution  of  Burapndy  by  paying 
some  reasonable  equivalent,  were  bis  chief  Algects ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
these,  he  \tould  wittingly  have  sacrificed  Sforza,and  the  liberties  of  Italy, 
to  the  emperor.  He  fettered  himself,  that  the  dread  of  the  confederacy 
which  he  had  formed  would  of  itself  induce  Charles  to  listen  to  what  was 
eauitable ;  and  was  afiraid  oi  employing  any  considerable  force  for  the 
relief  of  the  Milanese,  lest  his  allies,  whom  he  had  often  found  to  be  more 
attentive  to  their  own  interest  than  punctual  in  fulfilling  their  engagements, 
should  abandon  him  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  were  driven  out  of  that 
country,  and  deprive  his  negotiations  with  the  emperor  of  that  weight, 
which  they  derived  from  his  being  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  league.  In 
the  meantime  the  castle  of  Milan  was  pressed  more  closely  than  ever,  and 
Sforza  was  now  reduced  to  die  last  extremity.  The  pope  and  Venetians, 
trusting  to  Francis's  concurrence,  commanded  their  troops  to  take  the 
field,  m  order  to  relieve  him:  ana  an  army  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
service  was  soon  formed.  Tne  Milanese,  passionately  attached  to  their 
unfortunate  duke,  and  no  less  exasperated  against  the  Imperialists,  who 
had  oppressed  them  so  cruelly,  were  ready  to  aid  the  confederates  in  all 
their  enterprises.  But  the  ouke  d'Urbino,  their  general,  naturally  slow 
and  hidecisive,  and  restrained,  besides,  bj  his  ancient  enmity  to  the  family 
of  Medidyfrom  taking  any  step  that  might  aggrandize  or  add  reputation 
to  the  pope^t  lost  some  opportunities  of  attacKing  the  Imperialists  and 
raising  the  siege*  and  refused  to  improve  others.  These  delays  pve 
Bourbon  time  to  bring  up  a  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  and  a  supply  of 
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nMHiey.  He  immedately  tock  the  command  of  the  army  [July  24],  and 
pmhed  on  the  siq^  with  such  vigour,  as  quickly  obliged  Sforaa  to  surrender, 
who  retiring  to  uodu  which  Ae  confederates  had  auipriaedy  left  BourboD 
in  full  possession  of  the  rest  of  the  dutchy,  the  inTettiture  of  which  the 
emperor  had  promised  to  grant  him.* 

The  Italians  began  now  to  perceive  the  eame  which  Francis  had  played, 
and  to  be  sensible  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  address  and  refinemento 
ui  negotiation,  which  they  boasted  of  as  talents  peculiarfy  their  own,  they 
had  for  once  been  over-reached  in  those  veiy  arts  by  a  tramomkme  prince. 
He  had  hitherto  thrown  almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  upon  them, 
taking  advantage  of  their  efforts,  in  order  to  enforce  the  proposals  which 
he  often  renewed  at  the  court  of  Madrid  for  obtaining. tne  liberty  of  his 
sons.  The  pope  and  Venetians  expostulated  and  complained  ;t  but  as 
they  were  not  able  to  rouse  Francis  from  his  inactivity,  their  own  zeal  and 
vigour  gradually  abated,  and  Clement,  having  already  gone  farther  than 
his  timidity  usually  permitted  him,  beran  to  accuse  nimself  of  nshnessr 
and  to  rehpse  into  his  natural  state  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

All  the  emperor's  motions  depending  on  himself  alone,  wero  more  brisk 
and  better  conceited.  The  narrowness  of  his  revenues,  indeed,  did  not 
allow  him  to  make  any  sudden  or  peat  effort  in  the  field,  bat  he  abundantly 
supplied  that  defect  by  his  intrigues  and  negotiations.  The  family  of 
Colonna,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Roman  barons,  bad  adhered  uni- 
formly to  the  GhibeJline  or  Imperial  faction,  during  those  fierce  contentions 
between  the  pones  and  emperors,  which,  for  several  ages,  filled  Italy  and 
Germany  with  discord  and  bloodshed.  Though  the  causes  which  at  first 
gave  birth  to  these  destructive  factions  existed  no  longer,  and  the  rage  with 
which  they  had  been  animated  was  in  a  great  measure  spent,  the  Colonoas 
stHI  retained  their  attachment  to  the  frnperial  interest,  and  by  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperors,  secured  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  their  own  territories  and  privileges.  The  cardinal  Fompeo 
Colonna,  a  man  of  a  turbulent  and  ambitious  temper,  at  that  time  the  head 
of  the  femfly^  had  long  been  Clement*s  rival,  to  whose  influence  in  the  last 
conclave  he  inaputed  the  disappointment  of  all  his  schemes  for  attainiqg 
the  papal  dimity,  of  which,  from  his  known  connection  with  the  emperor, 
he  thought  himself  secure.  To  an  aspiring  mind,  this  was  an  iiguiy  too 
great  to  be  forgiven ;  and  thoc^h  he  had  dissembled  his  resentment  so  far 
as  to  vote  for  Clement  at  his  election,  and  to  accept  of  great  offices  in  his 
court,  he  waited  with  the  utmost  impatience  for  an  opportum'ty  of  being 
revenged.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada,  the  Imi)erial  ambassador  at  Rome, 
who  was  no  stran^r  to  these  sentiments,  easily  persuaded  him,  that  now 
was  the  time^  while  all  the  papal  troops  were  employed  in  Lombardy,  to 
attempt  somc^ipg,  which  would  at  once  revenge  nis  own  wrongs,  and  be 
erf*  CMSsential  service  to  the  emperor  his  patron.  The  pope,  however,  whose 
timidity  rendered  him  quick-sighted,  was  so  attentive  to  the  operatkxis, 
and  began  to  be  alarmed  so  eariy,  that  he  might  have  drawn  together 
troops  sufficient  to  have  disconcerted  all  Cok>nna*iB  measures.  But  Mon- 
cada amused  him  so  artfoUy  with  negotiations,  promises,  and  false  mteOi- 
gence,  that  he  lulled  asleep  all  his  suspicions,  and  prevented  his  taking 
any  of  the  precautions  necessary  for  his  safety ;  ana  to  the  disrrace  of  a 
prince  possessed  of  mat  power,  as  well  as  renowned  for  poKticS  wisdom, 
Colonna  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men,  seized  one  of  the  gates  of  his 
capital,  while  he,  imagining  himself  to  be  in  perfect  security,  was  altogether 
unprepared  for  resistmg  such  a  feeble  enemy.  The  inhabitants  of  Rome 
permitted  Colonna's  troops,  from  whom  they  apprehended  no  injuiy,  to 
advance  without  opposition  [Sept.  29]  ;  the  popeN  guards  were  dispersed 
m  a  moment ;  and  Ulement  himself,  teirified  at  the  &nger,  ashamed  of  his 
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owD  credulity,  and  deaerted  by  almost  eireiy  petson,  fled  with  precipitation 
into  die  castle  of  St.  AAgelo,  which  was  immedii^tely  invested.  The 
palace  of  the  Vatican,  the  chiuvh  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  houses  of  the 
pope's  ministers  and  serranta,  were  plundered  in  the  most  licentious 
manner ;  the  rest  of  the  city  was  left  unmolested.  Clement,  destitute  of 
every  thing  necessary  either  for  subsistence  ot  defence,  was  soon  obliged 
to  demands  capitulation ;  and  Moncada,  being  admitted  into  the  castle, 
prescribed  to  him,  with  all  the  hauf^htiness  of  a  conqueror,  conditions 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  reject.  The  chief  of  these  was,  that 
Clement  should  not  only  grant  a  full  pardon  to  the  Colonnas,  but  receive 
them  into  favour,  and  immediately  withdraw  all  the  troops  in  his  pay  fixxn 
the  army  of  the  confederates  in  Lombardy.* 

The  Colonnas*  who  talked  of  nothing  less  than  of  deposing  Clement, 
and  oif  placing  Pompeo,  their  kinsman,  in  the  vacant  chair  of  3t*  Peter, 
exclaimed  loudly  against  a  treaty  which  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  a 
pontiff  justly  incensM  against  them.  But  Moncada,  attentive  only  lo  his 
master^  interest,  paid  little  r^ard  to  their  complaints,  and,  by  this  fbrtu* 
nate^measure,  broke  entirely  the  power  of  the  confederates. 

While  the  army  of  the  confederates  suffered  such  a  considerable  diminu- 
tJon»  the  Imperialists  received  two  great  reinforcements ;  one  iiom  Spain, 
under  the  command  of  Lannoy  and  Alarcon,  which  amounted  to  six  thou- 
sand men ;  the  other  was  raised  in  the  empire  by  Greorge  FronspeiKy  a 
German  nobleman,  who  having  served  in  Italy  witn  great  reputation,  had 
acquired  such  influence  and  popularity,  that  multitudes  of  his  countrymen, 
Ibna  on  every  occasion  of  engaging  in  military  enterprises,  and  impatient 
at.  fliat  juncture  to  escape  from  the  oppression  which  they  felt  in  religious 
as  well  as  civil  matters,  crowded  to  nis  standard ;  so  that,  without  any 
other  gratuity  than  the  payment  of  a  crown  to  each  man,  fourteen  thousand 
enlisted  in  his  service.  To  these  the  archduke  Ferdinand  added  two  thou* 
sand  horse,  levied  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  But  although  the  emperor 
bad  raised  troops,  he  could  not  remit  the  sums  necessaiy  for  their  support. 
His  ordinary  revenues  were  exhausted;  the  credit  of  princes,  during  the 
infancy  of  commerce;  was  not  extensive ;  and  the  Cortes  of  Castile,  thou(rh 
eveiT  art  had  been  tried  to  ffain  them,  and  some  innovations  had  been  made 
in  the  constitution,  in  order  to  secure  their  concurrence,  peremptorily 
refused  to  grant  Charles  any  extraordinaiy  supply  ;t  so  that  the  more  hn 
army  increased  in  number,  the  more  were  his  generals  embarrassed  and 
distressed.  Bourbon,  in  particular,  was  involved  in  such  difficulties,  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  all  his  address  and  courage  in  order  to  extricate  hhn- 
self.  Laige  sums  were  due  to  the  Spanish  troops  already  in  the  Milanese, 
when  Fronspeig  arrived  with  sixteen  thousand  hungiy  Germans,  destitute 
of  every  thing.  Both  made  their  demands  with  equal  fierceness ;  the 
former  claiming  their  arrears,  and  the  latter  the  pay  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them  on  theff  entering  Lombardy.  BcHirbon  was  altogether  inca- 
pable of  ^ying  satisfaction  to  either.  In  this  situation,  he  was  constrained 
to  commit  acts  of  violence  extremely  shocking  to  his  own  nature,  which 
was  generous  and  humane.  He  seized  the  pnncipal  citizens  of  Milan,  and 
by  t&eats,  and  even  by  torture,  forced  from  them  a  considerable  sum ; 
lie  rifled  the  churches  of  all  their  plate  and,  ornaments;  the  inadequate 
supply  which  these  afforded,  he  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  with 
so  many  soothing  expressions  of  his  sympathy  and  altection,  that,  though  it 
fell  far  short  of  3ie  sums  due  to  them,  it  appeased  their  present  muraiurs.! 

Among  other  expedients  for  raising  money,  Bourbon  granted  his  life  and 
liberty  to  Morone,  who  having  been  kept  in  prison  since  his  intrigue  with 
FeacuBf  had  been  condemned  to  die  by  the  Spanish  judges  empowered  to 
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try  him.  For  this  remissioD  he  paid  twenty  thousand  ducats;  and 
Mich  were  his  siDguiar  talents,  and  the  wonderful  ascendant  which  he 
always  acquired  over  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  he  had  access,  that  in 
a  few  days  from  bein^  Bourbon'sprisoner,  he  became  his  prune  confident, 
with  whom  he  consuUed  in  all  afi&irs  of  importance.  To  his  insinuations 
must  be  imputed  the  suspicions  which  Bourbon  b^pn  to  entertaiui  that 
the  emperor  had  never  intended  to  grant  him  the  mvestiture  of  Milan, 
but  had  appointed  Leyva,  and  the  other  Spanish  generals,  rather  to  be 
spies  on  his  eonduct,  than  to  co-operate  heartily  towards  the  execution  of 
his  schemes*  To  him  likewise,  as  he  still  retained,  at  the  age  of  four* 
•core,  all  the  enterprising  spirit  of  youth,  may  be  attributea  the  bold 
and  unexpected  measure  on  which  Bourbon  soon  afler  ventured.* 

Such,  indeed,  were  the  exigencies  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  the  Milanese, 
ihat  it  became  indispensably  necessary  to  take  some  immediate  step  for 
their  jrelief.  The  arrears  of  the  sol(uers  increased  daily;  the  emperor 
made  no  remittances  to  his  generals  :  and  the  utmost  rigour  of  militaiy 
extortion  could  draw  nothing  more  from  a  countnr  entirely  dxained  and 
ruined.  In  this  situation  there  was  no  choice  left,  but  eitner  to  disband 
the  army,  or  to  march  for  subsistence  into  the  enemy's  countiy.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Venetiam  lay  nearest  at  hand ;  but  they,  with  their  usual 
foresight  and  prudence,  had  taken  such  precautions  as  secured  them  from 
any  insult.  Nothing,  therefore,  remained  but  to  invade  the  dominions  of 
the  church,  or  of  the  Florentines ;  and  Clement  had  of  late  acted  such  a 
part  as  merited  the  severest  vengeance  from  the  emperor.  No  sooner  did 
the  papal  troops  return  to  Rome,  after  the  insurrection  of  the  Colonnas, 
than,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  treaty  with  Moncada,  he  degraded 
the  cardinal  Colonna,  excommunicated  the  rest  of  the  iamily,  seized  dieir 
places  of  strength,  and  wasted  their  lands  with  all  the  cruelty  which  the 
smart  of  a  recent  injury  naturally  excites.  After  this,  he  turned  his  aims 
against  Naples,  and,  as  his  operations  were  seconded  bj  the  French  fleet, 
he  made  some  prw^ss  towards  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom  ;  the  vice- 
roy being  no  less  oestitute  than  the  other  Imperial  generals  of  the  money 
requisite  for  a  vigorous  defence. t 

1527.]  These  proceedings  of  the  pope  justified,  in  appearance,  the 
measures  which  Bourbon's  situation  rendered  necessary ;  ana  he  set  about 
executing  them  under  such  disadvantages,  as  fumishea  the  strongest  proof 
both  of  tne  despair  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  of  the  greatness  of  his 
abilities  which  were  able  to  surmount  so  many  obstacles.  Having  com- 
mitted the  government  of  Milan  to  Leyva,  whom  he  was  not  unwiflii^  to 
leave  behind,  he  began  his  march  in  the  depth  of  winter  [Jan.  30],  at  the 
head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  composed  of  nations  differing  from 
each  other  in  language  and  manners  ;  witnout  money,  without  magazines, 
without  artillery,  without  carriafi^es ;  in  short,  without  any  of  those  thiiKS 
which  are  necessary  to  the  smallest  party,  and  which  seem  essential  to  the 
existence  and  motions  of  a  ^at  army.  His  route  lay  through  a  countiy 
cut  by  rivers  and  mountains,  in  which  tne  roads  were  almost  impracticable ; 
as  an  addition  to  his  difficulties,  the  enemy's  army,  superior  to  bis  own  in 
number,  was  at  hand  to  watch  all  hts  motions,  and  to  improve  every 
advantage.  But  his  troops,  impatient  of  their  present  hardshii>s,  and 
allured  by  the  hopes  of  immense  booty,  without  considering  how  ill  pro- 
vided they  were  for  a  march,  followed  him  with  rreat  cheerfulness.  His 
first  scheme  was  to  have  made  himself  master  of  Placentia,  and  to  have 
gratified  his  soldiers  with  the  plunder  of  that  cit^ ;  but  the  vigilance  of 
ttie  confederate  generals  rendered  the  design  abortive  ;  nor  had  he  better 
success  in  his  project  for  the  reduction  of  Bologna,  which  was  seasonably 
supplied  with  as  many  troops  as  secured  it  from  the  insults  of  an  army 
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wUeh  bad  neither  artilleiy  nor  ammunition.  Having  failed  in  both  these 
attempts  to  become  master  of  some  great  city,  he  was  under  a  necessity 
of  adTancine.  But  he  bad  now  been  two  months  in  the  field  ;  his  troops 
had  suffereaeveiy  calamity  that  a  long  march,  together  with  the  uncommon 
rigour  of  the  season,  could  bring  upon  men  destitute  of  all  necessary 
accommodations  in  an  enemy's  country. ;  the  magnificent  promises  to  which 
they  trusted,  had  hitherto  proved  altogether  vain ;  they  saw  no  prospect 
of  relief;  their  patience  tried  to  the  utmost,  failed  at  last,  and  they  broke 
out  into  open  mutiny.  Some  officers,  who  ^rashly  attempted  to  restrain 
them,  fell  victims  to  their  fuiy ;  Bourbon  himself,  not  daring  to  appear 
during  the  first  transports  of  their  ra^,  was  obliged  to  fly  secretly  mm 
his  quarters.*  But  this  sudden  ebullition  of  wrath  began  at  last  to  subside ; 
when  Bourbon,  who  possessed  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  art  of  governing 
the  minds  of  soldiers,  renewed  his  promises  with  more  confidence  than 
formerly,  and  assured  them  that  they  would  be  soon  accomplished.  He 
endeavoured  to  render  their  hardships  more  tolerable,  by  partaking  of  them 
himself ;  he  fared  no  better  than  the  meanest  sentinel ;  he  marched  along 
with  them  on  foot ;  he  joined  them  in  singing  their  camp  ballads,  in  whicb* 
with  high  praises  of  nis  valour,  they  mingled  many  strokes  of  military 
railieiy  on  ois  poverty ;  and  wherever  tbey  came,  he  allowed  them,  as  a 
foretaste  of  what  be  bad  promised,  to  plunder  die  adjacent  villages  at 
discretion.  Encouraged  by  all  these  sopthing  arts,  they  entireljjr  forpot 
their  sufierings  and  complamts,  and  followed  nim  with  the  same  implicit 
confidence  as  formerly .t  ■ 

Bourbon,  meanwhile,  carefully  concealed  his  intentions.  Rome  and 
Florence,  not  knowing  on  which  the  blow  would  fall,  were  held  in  the 
most  disouietine  state  of  suspense.  Clement,  equally  solicitous  for  the 
safety  of  Doth,  fluctuated  in  more  than  his  usual  uncertainty  ;  and  while 
the  rapid  approach  of  danger  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  measures, 
he  spent  the  time  in  deliberations  which  came  to  no  issue,  or  in  taking 
resolutions,  which,  next  day,  his  restless  mind,  more  sag^acious  in  discern- 
ing than  in  obviating  difficulties;  overturned,  without  being  able  to  fix  on 
tvnat  should  be  substituted  in  their  place.  At  one  time  he  determined  to 
unite  himself  more  closely  than  ever  with  his  allies,  and  to  push  on  the 
war  with  vigour ;  at  anotner,  he  inclined  to  brins  aU  differences  to  a  final 
accommodation  by  a  treaty  with  Lannoy,  who,  Knowii^  his  passion  for 
negotiation,  solicited  him  incessantly  with  proposals  for  that  purpose. 
His  timidity  at  leneth  prevailed,  and  led  him  to  conclude  an  agreement 
with  Lannoy  [March  15],  of  which  the  folk)wing  were  the  chief  articles : 
That  a  suspension  of  arms  should  take  place  between  the  Pontifical  and 
Imperial  troops  for  eight  months;  Tl»t  Clement  should  advance  sixty 
thousand  crowns  tows^  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  Imperial  army; 
That  the  Colonnas  should  be  al^ved  from  censure,  and  their  former 
dignities  and  possessions  be  restored  to  them ;  That  the  viceroy  should 
come  to  Rome,  and  prevent  Bourbon  fiom  approaching  nearer  to  tnat  city, 
or  to  Florence.^  On  this  hast^  treaty,  which  deprived  him  of  all  hopes 
of  assistance  from  his  allies,  without  aft>rding  him  any  solid  foundation  of 
security,  Clement  relied  so  firmly,  that,  like  a  man  extricated  at  once  out 
of  ail  difficulties,  he  was  at  perfect  ease,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his  con- 
fidence disbanded  all  his  troops,  except  as  many  as  were  sufficient  to  guard 
his  own  person.  This  amazing  confidence  of  Clement's,  who  on  eveiy 
other  occasicMi  was  fearful  ana  suspicious  to  excess,  appeared  so  unac- 
countable to  Guicciardini,  who,  beiri  at  that  time  the  pontifical  commis- 
sary-general and  resident  in  the  confederate  army,  had  great  opportunities 
as  well  as  great  abilities,  for  observing  how  chunerical  all  his  hopes  were, 
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that  he  fanpulAs  the  pope's  coodticty  at  this  junctuFe,  wholly  to  in&tuatiiMiy 
which  those  who  are  doomed  to  ruio  cannot  avoid.* 

LfaoQoyy  it  would  seem*  intended  to  have  executed  the  treaty  with  great 
Moceri^ ;  and  having  detached  Clement  from  the  coofederacyy  wished  to 
turn  Bourbon's  arms  against  the  Venetians,  who»  of  all  the  powers  at  war 
with  the  emperor^  had  exerted  the  greatest  vigour.  With  this  view  he 
detaehed  a  courier  to  Bourbon,  informing  him  of  the  suspension  of  amut 
which,  in  the  name  of  their  common  master,  he  had  concluded  with  the 
pope.  Bourbon  had  other  schemes,  and  he  bad  prosecuted  theih  now  too 
far  to  think  of  retreating.  To  have  mentioned  a  retreat  to  bis  soldiers 
would  have  been  daqgerous ;  his  command  was  independent  on  Lannoy ; 
he  was  fond  of  morticing  a  man  whom  he  had  reasons  to  hate  ;  for  these 
leasons,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  message,  he  continued  to 
ravage  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  and  to  advance  towards  Florence. 
Upon  this,  all  Clement's  tenor  and  anxiety  returning  with  new  force,  he 
had  recourse  to  Lannoy,  and  entreated  and:  conjured  him  to  put  a  stop  to 
Bourbon's  progress.  Xannoy  accordingly  set  out  for  bis  camp,  but  durst 
oot  approacn  it ;  Bourbon's  soldiers  having  got  notice  of  the  truce,  rs^d 
aed  mreatened,  demanding  the  accomplishment  of  the  promises  to  which 
they  had  trusted ;  their  ^erieral  himself  could  hardly  restrain  them ;  eveiy 
person  in  Rome  oerceivea  that  nothing  remained  but  to  .prepare  for 
resisting  a  storm  wnich  it  was  now  iinpossible  to  dispel.  Clement  aiooe, 
relying[  on  some  ambiguous  and  deceitful  professions  which  Bourbon  made 
of  nis  inclination  towards  peace,  sunk  back  into  his  former  security.! 

Bourbon,  on  his  part,  was  far  from  being  free  from  solicitode.  All  his 
attempts  on  any  place  of  importance  had  hitherto  miscarried ;  and  Flo- 
rence, towards  which  be  had  oeen  approaching  for  some  time,  was,  by  the 
arrival  of  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  put  in  a  conditkm  to  set  his  power 
at  defiance.  As  it  ik>w  became  necessaiy  to  chapge  his  route,  and  to  take 
instantly  some  new  resolution,  be  fixed  without  besitatkwi  on  one  which 
was  no  less  dani:^  in  itself,  than  it  was  impious,  accordii^  to  the  opimoo 
of  that  age.  This  was  to  assault  and  plunder  Rome.  Many  reasons, 
however,  prompted  him  to  it.  He  was  Ibnd  of  thwarting  Lannoyt  who 
had  undertaken  for  the  safety  of  that  city  ;  he  imagined  that  the  emperor 
would  be  highly  pleased  to  see  Clement,  the  chief  author  of  the  league 
against  him,  humbled ;  he  flattered  himselt  that,  by  gratifyii^  the  rapacity 
of  his  soldiers  with  such  immense  booty,  he  would  attach  them  for  ever  to 
his  i^erest ;  or  (which  is  still  more  probable  than  any  c^  these)  he  hoped 
that,  by  means  of  the  power  and  fame  which  be  would  acauire  fix>m  the 
conquest  of  the  first  city  in  Christendom^  he  might  lay  tne  foundation 
of  an  indepepdent  power ;  and  that,  after  shaking  off  all  connection  with 
the  emperor,  he  might  take  jpoeaession  of  Naplesi  or  of  some  of  the  Italian 
states,  in  his  own  name.} 

Whatever  his  motives  were,  he  executed  his  resolutkn  with  a  rapidity 
equal  to  the  boldness  with  which  be  had  formed  it.  His  soldiers,  now 
that  they  had  their  prey  fiill  in  view,  complained  neither  of  fatigue^nor 
famine,  nor  want  of  pay.  No  sooner  did  they  beffin  to  move  from  Tus- 
can towards  Rome,  than  tbe  pope,  sensible  at  last  bow  fallacious  the  hppes 
had  been  on  which  he  reposed,  started  from  bis  security.  But  no  time 
now  remained  even  for  a  oold  and  decisive  pontiff  to  have  taken  proper 
measures,  or  to  have  formed  any  effectual  plan  of  defence.  Under  Cle* 
ment's  feeble  conduct,  all  was  coDStematkm,  disorder,  and  iireaoiution. 
He  collected,  however,  such  of  his  disbanded  sddiers  as  still  remained  in 
the  city ;  he  armed  the  artificers  of  Rome,  and  the  footmen  and  train- 
bearen  of  the  cardinals;  he  repaired  the  breaches  in  the  walls;  he  began 
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to  Meet  nevr  works ;  be  eioommunicated  Bourbon  and  all  bia  troopa* 
iHfandinr  tbe  GermanB  with  tbe  oamo  of  Lutherans,  and  the.  Spaniards  widi 
tiiat  of  Ifoora.*  Tmsthig  to  these  inefTectual  militaiy  preparations,  or  to 
bis  spiritiia]  amuty  which  were  still  more  despised  by  rapacious  soldiers, 
he  seems  to  have  laid  aside  his  natural  timidity,  and,  contraiy  to  the 
advice  of  all  his  counsellors,  determined  to  wait  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a  timely  retreat. 

Bourbon,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  despatch,  now  that  his  intentions 
were  known,  advanced  with  such  speed,  that  he  gained  several  marches 
on  the  duke  d'Urbino's  army,  and  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Rome  on  the 
evening  of  the  fiAh  of  May.  From  thence  he  showed  his  soldiers  the 
I>alaces  and  churches  of  that  city,  into  whjch,  as  the  capital  of  the  Chris- 
tian oommoowealth,  the  riches  of  all  Europe  had  flowed  duriog  many  cen- 
turies, without  having  been  once  violated  by  any  hostile  hand  j  and  com- 
manding them  to  refresh  themselves  at  nyht,  as  a  preparatioD  for  the 
assault  next  day,  promised  them,  in  rewanf  of  their  toils  and  valour,  the 
posMSskm  of  all  the  treasures  accumulated  there. 

Early  in  the  morning,  Bourbon,  who  had  determined  to  distinguish  that 

of  his  enterprise,  appeared  at  the 


day  either  by  .his  deauKV  the  success .       ,    .. 

head  of  his  troops,  clad  in  complete  armour,  above  which  ne  wore  a  vest 
ot  white  tissue,  that  he  might  be  more  conspicuous  both  to  his  friends  and 
to  his  enemies ;  and  as  all  depended  on  one  bold  impression,  be  led  them 
instantly  to  scale  the  walls.  Three  distinct  bodies,  one  of  Germans,  ano- 
ther ei  Spaniards,  and  the  last  of  Italians,  the  three  difierent  nations  of 
whom  the  army  was  composed,  were  appointed  to  this  service  ;  a  sepa- 
rate attack  was  assi^d  to  each ;  and  the  whole  army  advanced  to  su^ 
port  them  as  occasioa  should  require.  A  thick  mist  concealed  their 
approach  untU  they  reached  almost  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  which  surrounded 
tibe  suburbs :  having  planted  their  ladders  in  a  moment,  each  brigade 
rushed  on  to  the  assault  with  an  impetuosity  hei^tened  by  national  emu- 
lation. They  were  received  at  first  with  fortitude  e<|ua]  to  their  own; 
tbe  Swiss  in  die  pope's  guards,  and  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  been 
assembled,  fought  with  a  courage  becomioe  men  to  whom  the  defence  of 
tbe  noblest  city  in  the  world  was  intrusted.  Bourbon's  troops,  notwith- 
standmg  all  mir  valour,  gained  no  ground,  and  even  began  to  give  way ; 
when  theu*  leader,  perceiving  that  on  this  critical  moment  the  Tate  of  the 
day  depended^  leaped  fiom  his  borw,  [pressed  to  the  front,  snatched  a 
scaling  ladder  horn  a  soldier,  planted  it  a^inat  the  wall,  and  began  to 
mamit  it,  eiicoun^ng  his  men  with  his  voice  and  hand  to  follow  him. 
But  at  that  veiy  mstanU  a  musket  bullet  from  the  ramparts  pierced  his 
groin  with  a  wound,  wbicb  he  immediateljr  felt  to  be  mcolal ;  but  he 
retained  so  much  presence  of  mind,  as  to  desire  those  who  were  near  him 
to  cover  his  body  with  a  doak,  that  bis  death  might  not  dishearten  his 
troops ;  and  soon  after  he  expired  with  a  courage  worthy  of  a  better 
cause;  and  which  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  highest  praise,  if  he  had 
tiius  fallen  in  defence  of  his  countiyv  not  at  die  head  of  its  enemies.t 

This  fatal  event  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  army ;  the  soldiers 
soon  missed  their  general,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see  in  eveiy 
time  of  danger ;  but,  instead  of  being  disheartened  by  their  loss,  it  am* 
mated  them  witti  new  valour ;  the  name  of  Bourbon  resounded  along  the 
line,  aooompanied  with  the  ciy  of  hhod  and  rev€ng€.  The  veterans  who 
defended  the  walls  were  soon  overpowered  by  numbers ;  the  imtrained 
body  of  city  recruits  fled  at  the  sight  of  danger,  and  the  enemy,  with  iire- 
aiatible  vfoleBce,  rushed  into  tbe  town. 

Duffiog  the  combat,  Clement  was  empk^ed  at  tbe  high  altar  of  St 
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Peter's  church  Id  offering  up  to  Heaven  unavailing  prayers  for  TJctanr. 
No  sooner  was  be  inforroea  that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  than  be 
fied  with  precipitation ;  and  with  an  infatuation  still  more  amazing  thaa 
any  thing  already  mentioned,  instead  of  making  his  escape  by  the  cppo- 
site  rate,  where  there  was  no  enemy  to  oppose  it,  he  shut  bimaelf  up, 
together  with  thirteen  cardinals,  the  (oreign  ambassadors,  and  many  per- 
sons of  distinctioik  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which,  (torn  his  late  mis- 
fortune, he  might  have  known  to  be  an  insecure  retreat.  In  his  way  from 
the  Vatican  to  that  fortress,  he  saw  bis  troops  flying  before  an  enemy  who 
pursued  without  giving  quarter ;  he  heard  the  cnes  and  lamentations  of 
the  Roman  citizens,  and  beheld  the  beginning  of  those  calamities  which 
his  own  credulity  and  ill  conduct  had  brought  upon  his  subjects.* 

It  is  impossible  to  describe,  or  even  to  imagine,  the  miseiy  and  hcHTor  of 
that  scene  which  followed.  Whatever  a  city  taken  by  storm  can  dread 
from  militaiT  ra|;e,  unrestrained  by  discipline ;  whatever  excesses  the 
ferocity  of  the  Germans,  |the  avarice  of  .the  Spaniards,  or  the  licentious- 
ness of  the  Italians  could  commit,  these  the  wretched  inhabitants  were 
obliged  to  suffer.  Churches,  palaces,  and  the  houses  of  private  persons, 
were  plundered  without  distinction.  No  age,  or  character,  or  sex,  was 
exempt  from  injuiy.  Cardinals,  nobles,  prieists,  matrons,  vii]^ins,  were  all 
the  prey  of  soldiers,  and  at  the  mercy  of  men  deaf  to  the  voice  of  human- 
ity. Nor  did  these  outrages  cease,  as  is  usual  in  towns  which  are  carried 
by  assault,  when  the  first  fuiy  of  the  storm  was  over ;  the  Imi>erialists 
kept  possession  of  Rome  several  months ;  and,  during  all  that  time,  the 
insolence, and  brutality  of  the  soldiers  hardly  abated.  Their  booty  in 
ready  money  alone  amounted  to  a  million  of  ducats ;  what  they  raisea  by 
ransoms  ana  exactions  far  exceeded  that  sum.  Rome,  though  taken  seve- 
ral different  times  by  the  northern  nations  who  overran  the  empire  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  never  treated  with  so  much  crueliy  by  the 
barbarous  and  heathen  Huns,  Vandals,  or  Goths,  as  now  by  the  bigoted 
subjects  of  a  Catholic  monarch.! 

After  Bourbon's  death,  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  devolved  on 
Philibert  de  Chalons  prince  of  Orange,  who  with  difficulty  prevailed  on 
as  many  of  his  soldiers  to  desist  from  the  pilla^  as  were  necessary  to 
invest  the  castle  of  St.  An^lo.  Clement  was  immediately  sensible  of 
his  error  in  having  retired  mto  that  ill-provided  and  untenable  fort.  But 
as  the  Imperialists,  scorning  discipline,  and  intent  only  on  plunder,  pushed 
the  si^e  with  little  vigour,  he  did  not  despair  of  holdiqg  out  until  the  duke 
d*Urbino  could  come  to  his  relief.  That  ^neral  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  army  composed  of  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Swiss,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  of  sufficient  strength  to  have  delivered  Clement  from  the  present 
danger.  But  d'Urbino,  preferring  the  indulgence  of  his  hatred  against 
the  lamily  of  Medici  to  the  glory  of  delivering  the  cafjital  of  Christendom, 
and  the  head  of  the  church,  pronounced  the  enterprise  to  be  too  hazar- 
dous ;  and  from  an  exquisite  refinement  in  revenge,  having  marched  for- 
ward so  far,  that  his  army  being  seen  from  the  ramparts  of  St.  Angelo, 
flattered  the  pope  with  the  prospect  of  certain  relief,  be  immediately 
wheeled  about  and  retired.!  Clement,  deprived  of  every  resource,  and 
reduced  to  such  extremity  of  famine  as  to  feed  on  ass's  flesh,§  was  obliged 
to  capitulate  [June  6]  on  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  were  pleased 
to  prescribe.  He  agreed  to  pay  four  hundred  thousand  ducats  to  the  army ; 
to  surrender  to  the  emperor  all  the  places  of- strength  belonging  to  the 
church ;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to  remain  a  prisoner  himself  until 
the  chief  articles  were  performed.  He  was  committed  to  the  care  of 
Alarcon,  who,  by  his  severe  vigilance  in  guardir^  Francis,  bad  given  full 
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proof  of  his  being  qualified  iat  that  office ;  and  thus,  by  a  singular  acci- 
dent, the  same  man  hsid  the  custody  of  the  two  most  illustrioi)s  peisonages 
who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  Europe  during  several  ages. 

The  account  of  this  eztraordinaiy  and  unexpected  event  was  no  less 
surprising  than  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  But  in  order  to  conceal  his  joy 
6om  his  subjects,  who  were,  filled  with  horror  at  the  success  and  crimes  Si 
their  countrymen,  and  to  lessen  the  indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  he 
declared  that  Rome  had  been  assaulted  without  anv  order  from  him.  He 
wrote  to  all  the  princes  with  whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his 
having  had  any  knowledge  of  Bourbon's  intention.*  He  put  himself  and 
court  mto  mourning  ;  commanded  the  rejoicings  which  bad  been  ordered 
for  the  birdi  of  his  son  Philip  to  be  stopped  ;  and  employed  an  artifice  no 
less  hypocritical  than  gross ;  he  appointed  prayers  and  processions  through^ 
out  all  Spain  for  the  recover  of  the  pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an  order 
to  his  generals,  he  could  have  immediately  granted  bim.f 

The  good  fortune  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  no  less  conspicuous  in 
another  part  of  Europe.  Splyman  havii^  invaded  Hunc^ry'  witn  an  army 
of  three  hundred,  thousand  men,  Lewis  H.,  king  of  that  cpuntiy  and  of 
Bohemia^  a  weak  and  inexperienced  prince,  advanced  rashly  to  meet  him 
with  a  body  of  men  which  did  not  amount  to  thirty  thousand.  With  an 
imprudence  still  more  unpardonable,  he  gave  the  command  of  these  troops 
to  Paul  Tomorri,  a  Franciscan  monk,  archbishop  of  Golocza.  This  awk- 
ward general,  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  ^rt  with  its  cord,  marched  at  the 
head  of  the  troops ;  and,  hurried  on  by  his  own  presumption,  as  well  as  by 
the  impetuosity  of  nobles  who  despised  daneer,  but  were  impatient  of  long 
service,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Mohacz  [August  99, 16S6],  in  which  the 
king,  the  flower  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  and  upwaids  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  fell  the  victims  of  bis  tolly  and  ill  conduct  Solyman,  after  his  victoryy 
seized  and  kept  possession  of'^several  towns  of  the  greatest  strength  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  Hungaiy,  and,  overrunning  the  rest  of  the  country, 
carried  near  two  hundred  thousand  persons  into  captivity.  Aa  Lewis  was 
the  last  male  of  the  royal  flunily  of  Jagellon,  the  archduke  Ferdinand 
claimed  both  his  crowns.  This  claim  was  founded  on  a  double  title ;  the 
one  derived  from  the  ancient  pretensicxis  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  both 
kingdoms;  the  other  from  the  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sister  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  The  feudal  institutions,  however,  subsisted  both  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  in  such  vigour,  and  the  nobles  possessed  such  extensive 
power,  that  the  crowns  were  still  efective,  and  Ferdinand's  rights,  if  th^ 
bad  not  been  powerfully  supported,  would  have  met  with  little  regard. 
But  his  own  oersooal  merit ;  the  respect  due  to  the  brother  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  Christendom ;  the  necessity  of  choosinga  prince  able  to  afford 
his  subjects  some  additional  protection  against  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  as 
they  had  recently  felt  their  sower,  they  greatly  dreaded ;  together  with 
the  intrigues  of  nss  sister,  wno  had  been  marned  to  the  late  King,  over- 
came the  prejudices  which  the  Hungarians  had  conceived  against  the  arch* 
duke  as  a  fore^;ner;  and  though  a  considerable  party  voted  for  the  Vay- 
wode  of  Transylvania,  at  length  secured  Ferdinana  the  throne  of  tliat 
kingdom.  The  states  of  Bohemia  imitated  the  example  of  their  neigh- 
bour kin^om ;  but  in  order  to  ascertain  and  secure  their  own  privi]eg;es, 
they  obliged  Ferdinand,  before  his  coronation,  to  subscribe  a  deed  which 
they  termed  a  Reverie^  declaring  that  he  held  that  crown  not  by  any  pre- 
vious right,  but  by  their  gratuitous  and  voluntary  election.  By  such  a  vast 
accession  of  territories,  the  hereditary  possession  of  which  they  secured  in 
pitKess  of  time  to  their  family,  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  attained 
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that  pre-emineooe  ia  power  which  had  rendered  tfaem  sofonnidable  to  the 
lest  of  German^.* 

The  disseoaioiis  between  the  pope  and  emperar -proTed  extremely 
frvourahle  to  the  procresB  of  Lutheranism.  Chanes,  exasperated  by  Cle* 
ment's  condticty  and  rally  employed  in  opposiafj^  the  league  which  he  had 
fiMTined  acainst  him,  had  little  inclination  and  leas  leisure,  to  take  any 
measures  Tor  suppressins"  the  new  opinions  in  Gennany.  In  a  diet  of  the 
empire  held  at  Spires  [June  25, 1626],  the  state  of  religion  came  to  be 
considered ;  and  all  that  the  emperor  required  of  the  princes  was,  that  they 
would  wait  patiently,  and  without  encouraging  innovations,  for  the  meetiiy 
of  a  general  council  which  he  had  demanched  of  the  pope.  They,  in 
return,  acknowledged  the  ccmvocation  of  a  council  to  be  the  proper  and 
regular  step  towaras  reforming  abuses  in  the  church;  but  contended. that 
a  national  council  held  in  GermanT  would  be  more  effisctual  for  that  pur^ 
pose  than  what  be  had  proposea.  To  bis  advice,  concerning  the  dia- 
couragement  of  innovations,  they  paid  so  little  r^ard,  that  even  during  the 
meeting  of. the  diet  at  Spires,  the  divines  who  attended  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony ana  landgrave  of  Hesse-Casseh  thither,  preached  publicly,  and  admm- 
ntered  the  sacraments  according  to  the  riehts  of  the  reformed  church.t 
The  emperor's  own  example  emboldened  the  Greimans  to  treat  the  papal 
authority  with  little  reverence.  During  the  heat  of  his  resentment  against 
Clement,  he  had  published  a  long  reply  to  an  angiy  brief,  which  the  pope 
had  intended  as  an  apology  for  nis  own  conduct.  -In  this  manifesto,  die 
einperor,  after  having  enumerated  many  instances  of  that  pontiff*s  ingratt* 
tuae,  deceit,  and  ambition,  all  which  he  painted  in  the  strongest  and  most 
9fgnLY9Lt»d  colours,  appealed  from  him  to  a  general  council.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  complaining  of  Clement's  par- 
tiality and  injustice;  and  requiring  them,  if  he  refused  or  delayed  to  call 
a  council,  to  show  Uieir  concern  for  the  peace  of  the  Christian  church,  so 
shamefully  neglected  by  its  chief  pastor,  by  summoning  that  assembly  in 
their  own  name.}  This  manifesto,  little  interior  in  virulence  to  tbe  invec- 
tives of  Luther  himself,  was  dispeiaed  over  Gennany  with  great  industiy, 
and  being  eagerly  read  by  persons  .of  eveiy  rank,  did  much  more  than 
Gounterfoaiance  the  effect  of^  all  Charies's  declarations  i^ainst  the  new 
opinions. 
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The  account  ct  the  cruel  manner  in  which  the  pope  bad  been  treated 
filled  all  Europe  with  astonishment  or  horror.  To  see  a  Christian  empe- 
ror, who  by  possessing  that  dignity  ought  to  have  been  the  protector  and 
advocate  of  the  holy  see,  lay  violent  hands  on  him  who  represented  Christ 
on  earth,  and  detain  his  sacred  person  in  a  rigorous  captivity,  was  con> 
sidered  as  an  impiety  that  mented  the  severest  vengeance,  and  which 
called  kf  the  immediate  interposition  of  eveir  dutiful  son  of  the  Church. 
Francis  and  Henir,  alanned  at  the  progress  of  the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy, 
bad  even  before  the  taking  of  Rome,  entered  into  a  closer  alliance ;  and  m 
c»der  to  give  some  check  to  tbe  emperor's  ambition,  had  amed  to  make 
a  v^rous  diversion  in  the  Low-Countries.  The  finrce  ofevery  motive 
which  had  influenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  increased;  and  to  these 
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were  added  the  desire  of  rescuing^  the  pope  out  of  tbe  emperor's  hands,  a 
measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appearea  to  be  pious.  This,  however,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to^bandon  their  hostile  mtentions  s^^ainst  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  war,  as  it  was  by  vigorous  ope* 
rations  there  they  migfht  contribute  most  eflfectually  towards  delivering 
Rome,  and  setting  Clement  at  liberty.  Francis  bein^  now  sensible  that,  m 
his  system  with  regard  to  the  sJhin  6(  Italy,  the  spirit  of  refinement  bad 
earned  him  too  far;  and  that  by  an  excess  of  remissness,  he  had  allowed 
Charles  to  attain  advantages  which  he  might  easily  have  prevented ;  was 
eager  to  make  reparation  (or  an  error,  of  which  he  was  not  often  guilt^r, 
b^  an  activity  jsksxe  suitable  to  his  temper.  Heniy  thought  his  interposi- 
tion necessary,  in  order  to  hinder  the  emperor  from  becoming  master  of  all 
^talv,  and  acquiring  by  that  means  such  supeiKNrity  of  power,  as  would 
enable  him  for  die  future  to  dictate  without  control  to  the  x>ther  princes  of 
Europe.  Wolsey,  whom  Francis  had  taken  care  to  secure  by  flatteiy  and 
presents,  the  certain  oiethods  of  gaining  his  favour,  nesplected  nothing  that 
could  incense  lus  master  ag^ainst  the  emperor.  Besides  all  these  public 
considerations,  Henry  was  uifluenced  by  one  of  a  more  private  nature; 
havii^  begun  about  this  time  to  form  his  great  scheme  of  divorcing 
Catherine  of  Aragon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew  that  the 
sanction  of  papal  authcurity  wdUld  be  necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  acquire 
as  much  merit  as  possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to  be  the  chief 
instrument  of  bis  deliverance, 

The  nejgotiation,  between  princes  thus  disposed,  was  not  tedious. 
Wolsey  himself  conducted  it,  on  the  part  of  his  sovereign,  with  unbounded 
powers.  Francis  treated  with  him  in  person  at  Amiens  [July  11],  where 
the  cardinal  appeared,  and  was  received  with  royal  magnificence.  A 
marriaKe  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  the  princess  Mary  was  agreed 
to  as  the  basis  of  the  confederacy ;  it  was  resolved  that  Italy  should  be  the 
theatre  of  war,  the  strexM^h  of  the  army  which  should  take  the  field,  as 
well  as  the  contingeot  of  trocws  or  of  money,  which  each  prince  should 
furnish,  were  settled ;  and  if  tne  emperor  did  not  accept  of  the  prraosals 
which  they  were  jointly  to  make  him,  they  bound  themselves  immediatelr 
to  declare  war,  and  to  begin  hostilities  [Aug.  18].  Henry,  who  took 
evei^  resolution  with  impetuosity,  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new  alliance^ 
fhatf  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strongest  proof  of  his  friendship  and  respect, 
be  formally  renounced  the  ancient  claim  oi  the  EngKsh  monarefas  to  the 
crown  of  France,  which  had  long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation ; 
as  a  full  compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pension  of  fifly  thousand 
crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to  himself  ana  his  successors.* 

The  pope,  being  unable  to'fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitulation,  still 
remained  a  prisoner  under  the  severe  custody  of  Alarcon.  The  Floren** 
tines  no  sooner  heard  of  what  had  happened  at  Rome,  than  th^  ran  to 
arms  in  a  tumultuous  manner;  expelled  the  cardinal  di  Cortona,  who 
eoverned  their  city  In  the  pope's  name :  defaced  the  arms  of  the  Medici ; 
mcke  in  pieces  the  statues  ofLeo  and  Clement ;  and  declaring  themselves 
a  free  state,  re-established  their  ancient  popular  ^vernment.  The  Vene- 
tians, taking  advantage  of  the  calamity  of  their  ally  the  pope,  seized 
Ravenna,  and  other  places  belonging  to  the  churen,  under  pretext  of 
keeping  them  in  deposite.  The  dukes  of  Urbino  and  Ferrara  laid  hold 
likewise  on  part  of  the  spoils  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  irretrievably  mined.! 

Lannqy,  on  the  other  hand,  laboured  to  derive  some  solid  benefit  fiom 
that  unmeseen  event,  which  gave  such  splendour  and  superiority  to  his 
master's  arms.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  to  Rome,  together  with 
Moncada,  and  die  maiquis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head  of  all  tbe  troops  which 
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they  ccMild  assemble  in  the  kliffdom  of  Naples.  The  amval  of  this  rein- 
fercement  brought  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens  of  Ronoe  ;  for 
the  soldiers  envyii^  the  wealth  of  their  companicxis,  imitated  their  liceBse, 
and  with  the  utmost  rapacity  gathered  the  deanings,  which  had  escaped 
the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  ami  Germans.  There  was  not  now  any  amy 
in  Italy  capable  of  makiog  head  against  the  Imperialists ;  and  nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  reduce  Bdoenau  and  the  other  towns  in  the  eccle- 
siastical state,  than  to  have  apneared  oefore  them.  But  the  soldiers  havii^ 
been  so  long  accustomed,  unaer  Bourbon,  to  an  entire  relaxation  of  discv 
pline,  aiid  navins^  tasted  the  sweets  of  living  at  discretion  in^  a  great  city, 
almost  without  the  control  of  a  superior,  were  become  so  impatient  of  mifi** 
tary  subordination,  and  so  averae  to  service,  that  they  refused  to  leave 
Rome,  unless  all  their  arrears  were  paid ;  a  conditio^  which  th^  knew  to 
be  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  they  declared,  that  they  would  not  obey 
any  other  person  than  the  prince  cMf  Orange,  whom  the  army  had  chosea 
general.  Lannoy,  finding  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  for  him  to  reipain 
among  licentious  troops,  who  despised  his  dignity,  and  hated  his  nersoDy 
returned  to  Naples ;  soon  after  the  marquis  del  UUasto  and  Moncada  ttiought 
it  prudent  to  quit  Rome  for  the  same  reason.  The  orinoe  of  Orange,  a 
general  only  in  name,  and  by  the  most  precarious  of  all  tenures,  the  good 
will  of  soloierB,  whom  success  and  license  had  rendered  capricious,  was 
obliged  to  pay  more  attemion  to  their  humours,  than  they  did  to  his  com- 
mands. Thus  the  emperor,  instead  of  reaping  any  of  the  advantages  which 
he  might  have  expected  from  the  reduction  of  Rome,  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  most  formidable  body  of  troops  that  he  had  ever  brought  into 
the  field,  continue  in  a  state  of  inactivity,  from  which  ,it  was  impossible  to 
rouse  them.* 

This  gave'  the  king  of  France  and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form  new 
schemes,  suid  to  enter  into  new  engagements  for  delivering  the  pope,  and 
preserving  the  liberties  of  Italy.  The  newly  restored  republic  ef  Florence 
veiT  imprudently  ioined  with  them,  and  Lautrec,  of  whose  abilities  the 
Itafians  entertainea  a  much  more  favourable  opinion  than  his  own  master, 
was,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  league.  It 
was  wKh  the  utmost  reluctance  ne  undertook  that  office^  being  unwilling 
to  expose  himself  a  seccxid  time  to  the  difHculties  and  disgraces,  which  the 
negligence  of  the  king,  or  the  malice  of  his  favourites,  might  bring  upon 
him.  The  best  troops  in  France  marched  under  hi^  command  ;  and  the 
king  of  England,  though  he  had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  emperoTr 
advanced  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying  on  the  expedition.  Lau- 
tree's  first  operations  were  prudent^  vigorous,  and  successral.  By  the  as- 
sistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  tne  ablest  sea  officer  of  that  a^,  he  rendered 
liimself  master  of  Genoa,  and  reestablished  in  that  republic  the  faction  of 
the  Fr^osi,  together  with  the  dominion  of  France.  Ke  obliged  Alexan* 
dria  to  surrender  after  a  short  sie^e,  and  reduced  all  the  countiy  on  that 
aide  of  the  Tesino.  He  took  Pavia,.  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  arms 
of  his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with  that  croel^,  which  the 
meraoiy  of  the  latal  disaster  that  had  befallen  the  French  nation  before  its 
walls  naturally  inspired.  AH  the  Milanese,  which  Antonio  de  Leyva  de- 
fended with  a  small  body  of  troops,  kept  t<^ether,  and  supported  by  his 
own  address  and  industiy,  must  nave  soon  submitted  to  his  power,  if  he 
had  continued  to  bend  the  force  of  his  arms  against  that  countiy.  But 
Lautrec  durst  not  complete  a  conquest  which  >vould  have  been  so  lionour^ 
able  to  himself^  and  of  such  advantage  to  the  league.  Francis  knew  his 
confederates  to  be  more  desirous  of  circumscribing  the  Imperial  power  in 
Italy,  than  of  acquiring  new  territories  for  him ;  and  was  afiraio,  that  if 
Sforza  were  ODce  re-established  in  Milan,  they  would  second  but  coldly 
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tbe  attack  which  he  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  For 
this  reason  he  instructed  Lautrec  not  to  push  his  operations  with  too  much 
vkour  in  Lombardy ;  and  happily  the  importunities  of  the  pope,  and  the 
solicitations  of  the  Florentines,  the  one  for  relief,  and  the  other  iar  protec- 
tion, were  so  uigent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext  for  mardiing 
forward,  without  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Venetians  and  Sforza, 
who  insisted  on  his  laying  sieee  to  Milan.* 

While  Lautrec  advanced  slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor  had  time 
to  deliberate  concerning  the  disposal  of  the  pope's  person,  who  still  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Aneelo.  Notwithstanding  the 
specious  veil  of  religion,,  with  which  he  usual^  endeavoured  to  cover  his 
actions,  Charles,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  have  been  but  little  under 
the  influence  of  rp li^ious  consideratioos,  and  had  frequently,  on  this  occa- 
sion, expressed  an  mclination  to  Uansport  the  pope  into  Spain,  that  he 
might  indul^  his  ambition  with  the  spectacle  of  the  two  most  illustrious 
personages  m  Europe  successively  prisoners  in  his  court.    But  the  fear  of 

K'ving  new  offence  to  all  Christendom,  and  of  filling  his  own  subjects  with 
»rror,  obliged  him  to  forego  that  satisiaction.t  The  progress  of  the  con- 
federates made  it  now  necessaiy,  either  to  set  the  pope  at  liberty,  or  to  re- 
move him  to  some  place  of  confinement  more  secure  than  the  castle  of  St. 
^^Jo.  Many  considerations  induced  him  to  prefer  the  former,  particularly 
his  want  of  the  money,  requisite  as  well  for  recruiting  his  army,  as  for  pay- 
ing off  the  vast  arrears  due  to  it.  In  order  to  obtain  tbis^  he  had  assembled 
the  Cortes  of  Castile  at  Valladolid  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
having  laid  before  them  the  state  of  his  affairs,  and  represented  the  neces- 
sity of  making  great  preparations  to  resist  the  enemies,  whom  envy  at  the 
success  which  wd  crowned  his  arms  would  unite  against  him,  he  demanded 
a  large  supply  in  the  most  pressing  terms  [Feb.  11] ;  but  the  Cortes,  as  the 
nation  was  already  exhausted  by  extraordinary  donatives,  refiised  to  load  it 
with  any  new  burden,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  gain  or  to  intimi- 
date the  members,  persisted  >m  this  resolution.];  No  resource,  therefore, 
remained,  but  the  extorting  from  Clement  by  way  of  ransom,  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  discharging  what  was  due  to  his  troops,  without  which  it  was  vain 
to  mention  to  them  their  leaving  Rome. 

Nor  was  the  pope  inactive  on  his  part,  or  his  intrigues  unsuccessful  tO) 
wards  hastening  such  a  treaty.  By  oatteiy,  and  the  appearance  of  un- 
bounded coofi4ence,  he  disarmed  the  resentment  of  cardmal  Colonna,  and 
wrought  upon  his  vanity,  which  made  him  desirous  of  showing  the  world, 
that  as  his  power  had  at  first  depress^  the  pope,  it  could  now  raise  him 
to  his  former  dignity.  By  favours  and  promises  he  gained  Moloney  who, 
by  one  of  those  whimsical  revolutions  which  occur  so  ofWn  in  his  life,  and 
which  so  strongly  display  his  character,  had  now  recovered  his  credit  and 
authority  with  ibe  Imperialists.  The  address  and  influence  of  two  such 
men  easily  removed  all  the  obstacles  which  retarded  an  accommodation, 
and  brought  the  treaty  for  Clement^s  liberty  to  a  conclusion,  upon  conditions 
hard  indeed,  but  not  more  severe  than  a  prince  in  his  situation  had  reason 
to  expect  He  was  obliged  to  advance,  in  ready  money,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  for  the  use  of  the  army ;  to  pay  the  same  sum  at  the  distance 
of  a  fortnight ;  and  at  the  end  of  three  months,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
more.  He  engaged  not  to  take  part  in  the  war  a&;ainst  Charles,  either  in 
Lombardy  or  m  rfaples ;  he  granted  him  a  bull  of  cruzado,  and  the  tenth 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  in  Spain ;  and  he  not  only  gave  hostaees,  but  put 
the  emperor  in  possession  of  several  towns,  as  a  security  for  the  perform- 
ance of  these  articles.^  Having  raised  the  first  moiety  by  a  sale  of  eccle- 
siastical dignities  and  benefices,  and  other  expedients  equally  uncanonical, 
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a  day  was  fixed  for  ddivering  lum  torn  imptwoaattA  [Dec.  e].  But 
Clement^  impatient  to  be  free,  after  a  tedioiit  coofinemefit  of  six  montha, 
aa  well  as  fiui  of  the  sospicioo  and  dirtnut  natural  to  the  unfortiniate»  was 
so  much  afraid  that  the  Imperialists  might  still  throw  in  obstacles  to  pot 
off  his  delirerancey  that  he  disguised  himself  on  the  niffht  preceding  the 
day  when  he  was  to  be  set  free,  in  the  habit  of  a  merdumt,  and  AlaitOD 
having  remitted  somewhat  of  his  vigilance  upon  the  condusioo  of  the 
treaty,  he  made  his  escape  undiscovered.  He  arrived  before  next  inomiBg 
at  Orvietto,  without  any  attendants  but  a  single  officier ;  and  from  thence 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Lautrecy  as  the  chief  instrument  efpfocuriiY  him 
liberty  * 

During  these  transactions,  the  ambassadora  of  France  and  En^and  re- 
paired to  Spain,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  which  Wolfey  had  ooncluded 
with  the  French  kmg.  The  emperor,  unwilling  to  draw  on  hmiielf  the  united 
forces  of  the  two  monarchs,  discovered  an  indmation  to  relax  somewhat  the 
rigour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  to  which,  hitherto^  he  had  adhered  ioflexibly. 
He  offered  to  accept  of  the  two  millions  of  crowns,  which  Francis  had  pro- 
posed to  pay  as  an  equivalent  for  the  dutdiy  of  Buigundly,  and  to  set  hi* 
sons  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  would  recall  his  amiy  out  of  Italy,  and 
restore  Genoa,  to|^ther  with  the  other  conquests  which  he  had  made  iir 
that  country.  With  regard  to  Sforza,  he  insisted  that  his  fate  should  be 
determined  by  the  fudges  appointed  to  inquire  into  his  crimes.  These  pro- 
positions beiif^  made  to  Heni^,  he  transmitted  them  to  his  ally  the  French 
kiiv,  whom  it  more  neari]^  concemed  to  examine  and  to  answer -tHem ; 
and  if  Francis  had  been  sincerely  solicitous  either  to  conclude  peace  or 
preserve  consistency  in  his  own  conduct,  he  ought  instantly  to  ^^ie  doaed 
with  overtures  which  differed  but  litde  from  the  pr(^>ositie«ri;vrtuGh  he 
himself  had  formerly  made.f  But  his  views  were  now  much/6&njs^ed ;  his 
alliance  with  Henrv,  Lautrec's  progress  in  Italy,  and  the  smriority  of  his 
army  there  above  tnat  of  the  emperor,  hardly  len  him  rooprto  doum  of  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  against  Naples.  Full  of  those  sanguine  hopes,  he 
was  at  no  loss  to  find  pretexts  for  rejecting  or  evadin|s^  wluit  the  emperor 
bad  proposed.  Under  the  appearance  of  sympathy  with  Sforza,  for  whose 
interests  he  had  not  hitherto  discovered  mucn  solicitude,  he  again  demanded 
the  foil  and  unconditional  re-establishment  of  that  unfortunate  prince  in  his 
dominions.  Under  colour  of  its  being  imprudent  to  rely  on  the  emperor's 
sincerity,  he  insisted  that  his  sons  sbodd  be  set  at  liberty  before  the  French 
troops  left  Italy,  or  surrendered  Geijoa.  The  unreasonableness  of  these  de- 
maiKbu  as  well  as  the  reproachfol  insinuation  with  which  they  were  accom- 
paniea,  irritated  Charles  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  coald  hardly  listen  te 
them  with  patience :  and  r&pentiiv  of  his  moderation,  which  had  made  se 
little  impression  on  bis  enemies,  declared  that  he  would  not  depart  in  the 
smallest  article  from  the  conditions  which  he  had  now  offered.  Upon  this 
the  French  and  English  ambassadors  (for  Henry  had  been  drawn  unaccount- 
ably to  concur  witn  Francis  in  these  strange  propositions)  demainkd  and 
obtained  their  audience  of  leave.} 

Next  day  [Jan.  22, 1628],  two  heralds  who  had  accompanied  the  am- 
bassadors on  purpose,  though  they  had  hitherto  concealed  theb  character^ 
having  assumed  the  ensigns  of  their  o^ce,  appeared  in  the  emi>eTor's  court, 
and  being  admitted  into  his  presence,  they,  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
roasters,  and  with  all  the  solemnities  customary  on  such  occasiocs,  de- 
nounced war  against  him.  Charles  received  botn  with  a  dignity  suitable 
to  his  own  rank,  but  spoke  to  each  in  a  tone  adapted  to  doe  sentiments 
which  he  entertained  of  their  respective  soverei^.  He  accepted  the 
defiance  of  the  English  monarch  with  a  firmness  tempered  by  some  degree 
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of  deotocy  and  respect.  Hie. reply  to  the  French  kin^  ^boimded  witli 
that  ftonmony  of  expresskx],  which  personal  rivalship*  exasperated  by  tlxB 
memoiy  of  many  injuries  inflicted  as  well  as  suffered,  naturally  suggests. 
He  desired  the  French  herald  to  acquaint  his  sovereign,  4iat  he  would 
lienceforth  consider  him  not  only  as  a  base  violator  of  public  faith,  bat  as 
a  stranger  to  the  honour  and  integrity  t^^^oming  a  gentleman.  Francis, 
too  high-spirited  to  bear  such  an  imputation,  bad  recouiae  to  an  uncommon 
eip«£ent  in  order  to  vindioate  his  character.  He  instantly  sent  back  the 
herald  with  a  cartd  of  defiance,  in  which  he  ^ye  the  empenM-  (be  lie  in 
farm,  challenged  him  to  single  combat,  requinng  him  to  name  the  time 
and  place  of  the  encounter,  and  the  weapons  with  which  he  chose  to 
fight.  Charlesi  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  bis  rival  in  spirit  or  b^venr, 
readily  accepted  the  challenge ;  but  after  several  messages  coDcemlog  the 
airangement  of  all  the  ciicumstances  relative  to  the  combat,  accompanied 
with  mutual  reproaches,  borderiD|^  on  the  most  indecent  scunihty,  all 
Ihoi^ts  of  this  duel,  more  becoming  the  heroes  of  romance  than  the  two 
greatest  monarchs  of  thdr  age,  were  entirely  laid  aside.* 

The  example  of  two  personages  so  illustrious  drew  such  general  atten- 
tion, and  yarned  with  it  so  much  authority,  that  it  had  considerable  influ* 
ence  in  producing  an  important  chanse  in  manners  all  oyer  fkirope* 
Duels,  as  nas  already  been  observed,  had  long  been  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  all  the  European  nations,  and  fonning  a  p^rt  oi  their  jurisprudence, 
were  authorized  by  the  magistrate  on  many  occasions,  as  the  most  proper 
method  of  terminating  questions  with  regard  to  property,  or  of  decidmg 
those  which  respected  crimes.  But  single  combats  beipg  considered  as 
solemn  appeals  to  the  omniscience  and  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
were  allowed  only  in  public  causes,  according  to  the  prescription  ot  law, 
and  carried  on  in  a  judicial  form.  Men  accustomed  to  this  manner  of  de- 
cisions in  a  court  ofiustice,  were  naturally  led  to  apply  it  to  personal  and 
private  quanek.  Ehiels,  which  at  first  could^  be  appointed  by  the  dvil 
judge  alone,  were  fought  without  the  interposition  of  nis  authovity,  and  in 
caaes  to  which  the  laws  did  not  extend.  The  transaction  between  Charles 
And  Francis  strongly  countenanced  this  practice.  Upon  eveiy  afl&ont,  or 
nyuiT,  which  semed  to  touch  his  honour,  a  gentleman  thought  himself 
entitled  to  draw  his  sword,  and  to  call  on  his  aaversaiy  to  give  him  satia- 
laction.  Such  an  opinion  becoming  prevalent  amoqg  men  oTfierce  coun^, 
of  high  spirit,  and  of  rude  manners,  when  c^enoe  was  often  given,  and 
i^veqge  was  always  prompt,  produced  most  fatal  consequences.  Much 
<]^  the  best  blood  in  Christendom  was  shed ;  many  useful  fives  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  and,  at  some  periods,  war  itself  had  hardly  been  more  destructive 
than  mese  private  contests  of  honour.  So  pdwerluU  however,  is  the  domi- 
luoD  of  fa^on.  that  neither  the  terror  of  penal  laws,  nor  reverence  for 
religion,  have  been  aUe  entirely  to  abolish  a  practice  unknown  amoqg 
tiw  ancients,  and  not  justifiable  by  any  principle  of  reasop ;.  thoggb  at  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  admitteo,  tfaiat  to  this  absurd  custom,  we  must 
ascrS)e  in  some  degree  the  extraordinaiy  gentleness  and  complaisance  of 
modein  manners,  and  that  res]^tful  attention  of  one  man  to  another, 
winch  at  present  raider  the  social  intercourses  of  life  far  more  agreeable 
and  decent,  tnan  among  the  most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

While  the  two  monarchs  seemed  so  ea^r  to  terminate  their  quarrel  by 
a  personal  combat,  Lautrec  continued  his  operations,  which  promised  to 
be  more  decis^e.  Hb  army,  which  was  now  increased  to  thirty-five 
ffaonaaiid  men,  advanced  by  great  marches  towards  Naples  IFeb.].  The 
tenor  of  their  tt^nnoach,  as  well  as  the  remonstrances  pnd  the  entreaties 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  prevailed  at  last  on  the  Imperial  troc^,  though 
with  difficulty,  to  quit  Rome  of  which  they  had  kept  possession  during 
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ten  months.  But  q(  that  flourbhiq^  army  which  had  entered  the  ci^f 
scarcefy  one  half  remained  ^  the  rest,  cut  off  by  the  plague,  or  wasted  hy 
diseases,  the  effects  of  their  inactivity,  intemperance,  and  debaucheiy, 
fell  Tictims  to  their  own  crimes.*  Xautrec  made  the  greatest  efforts  to 
attack  them  in  their  retreat  towards  the  Neapolitan  territories,  which  would 
have  finished  the  war  at  one  blow.  But  the  prudence  of  their  leaders 
disappointed  all  his  measures,  and  conducted  them  with  little  Ion  to 
Naples.  The  people  of  that  kingdom,  extremely  impatient  to  shake  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  received  the  French  with  open  arms,  wherever  they 
appeared  to  take  possession ;  and,  Gaeta  and  Najples  excepted,  hardly  any 
place  of  importance  remained  in  the  bands  of  the  Imperialists.  The 
preservation  of  the  former  was  owing  to  the  strength  of  its  fortificatioos, 
that  of  the  latter  to  the  presence  of  the  Imperial  army.  Lautrec,  how- 
ever, sat  down  before  Naples ;  but  finding  it  vain  to  think  of  reducing  a 
city  by  force  while  defended  by  a  whole  army,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
the  slower,  but  less  dangerous  method  of  blockade ;  and  having  taken 
measures  which  appeared  to  him  effectual,  he  confidently  assured  his 
master,  that  famine  would  soon  compel  the  besieged  to  capitulate.  These 
hopes  were  strongly  confirmed  by  the  defeat  of  a  vigorous  attempt  made 
by  the  enemy  in  order  to  recover  the  command  of  the  sea.  The  galleys 
of  Andrew  Uoria,  under  the  command  of  his  nephew  Philipnino,  guarded 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  Moncada,  who  had  succeeded  Lannoy  in  the 
viceroyalty,  rigged  out  a  number  of  galleys  superior  to  Doria's,  manned 
them  with  a  chosen  body  of  Spanish  veterans,  and  goine  on  ooard  himself, 
together  with  the  marquis  del  Guasto,  attackeff  PmlippiDO  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Venetian  and  French  fleets.  But  the  Genoese  admiral,  by 
his  superior  skill  in  naval  operations,  easily  triumphed  over  the  valour 
and  number  of  the  Spaniards.  The  viceroy  was  killed,  most  of  his  fleet 
destroyed,  and  Guasto,  with  many  officers  of  distinction,  being  taken  pri- 
soners, were  put  oh  board  the  captive  galleys,  and  sent  by  Philippino  as 
trophies  of  his  victoi^r  to  his  uncle. t 

Notwithstanding  this  flattering  prospect  of  success,  many  circumstances 
concurred  to  frustrate  Lautrec's  expectations.  Clement,  thoti^  he  always 
acknowledged  his  being  indebted  to  Francis  for  the  recoveiy  of  his  liber^, 
and  often  complained  o?  the  cruel  treatment  which  he  had  met  with  from 
the  em])en>r,  was  not  influenced  at  this  juncture  by  principle  of  eratilude, 
nor,  which  is  more  extraordinary,  was  be  swayed  ny  the  aesire  ofrevenge. 
His  past  misfortunes  rendered  him  more  cautious  tnan  ever,  and  his  recol- 
lection of  the  errors  which  he  had  committed,  increased  the  natural  iireso- 
Intion  of  his  mind.  While  he  amused  Francis  with  prombes,  he  secretly 
negotiated  with  Charles ;  and  being  solicitous,  above  all  things,  to  re- 
establbh  his  family  in  Florence  with  its  anient  authority,  which  he  could 
not  expect  from  Francis,  who  had  entered  into  strict  alliance  with  the  new 
republic,  he  leaned  rather  to  the  side  of  his  enemy  than  to  that  of  his  bene- 
fiicton  and  j^ve  Lautrec  no  assistance  towards  canym^  on  his  operations. 
ThOi  Venetians,  viewing  with  jealousy  the  progress  of  the  French  anns, 
were  intent  only  upon  recovering  such  mantime  towns  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  a^  were  to  be  possessed  by  their  republic,  while  they  were 
altogether  careless  about  the  reduction  of  Naples,  on  which  the  success  of 
the  common  cause  depended.!  The  king  of  England,  instead  of  beii^ 
able,  as  had  been  projected,  to  embarrass  the  emperor  by  attacking  ho 
territories  in  the  Low-llountries,  found  his  subjects  so  averse  to  an  unne- 
cessaiy  war,  which  would  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  natbn,  that  in 
order  to  silence  their  clamours  and  put  a  stop  to  the  insurrections  read^  to 
break  out  among  them,  he  w^  compelled  to  conclude  a  trace  for  eight 
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months  with  the  goveniess  of  the  Netherlands.*  Francis  himself,  with 
the  same  unpardonable  inattention  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  guilty^ 
and  for  which  he  had  suflered  so  severely,  n^lected  to  make  proper  re- 
mittances to  Lautrec  for  the  support  of  his  army.f 

These  unexpected  events  retarded  the  pioeress  of  the  Frenchf  discou- 
raging both  the  eeneral  and  his  troops ;  but  ue  revolt  of  Andrew  Doria 
proved  a  fatal  bn>w  to  all  their  measurejs.  That  gallant  officer,  the  citizen 
of  a  rejHiblie,  and  trained  up  from  his  infancy  in  the  sea  service,  retained 
die  spirit  of  independence  natural  to  the  former,  together  with  the  plain 
liberal  manners  peculiar  to  the  latter. 

A  stranger  to  me  arts  of  submission  and  flatteir  neoessaiy  in  courts,  but 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  his  own  merit  ana  importance,  he  always 
offered  his  advice  with  freedom^  an^  often  preferred  his  complaints  and 
remonstrances  with  boldness.  The  French  ministers,  unaccustomed  to 
such  liberties,  determined  to  ruin  a  man  who  treated  them  with  so  little 
deference ;  and  thoueh  Francis  himself  had  a  just  sense  of  Doria's  ser* 
vices,  as  well  as  a  hi^  esteem  for  his  character,  the  courtiers,  by  continu- 
ally TepresentinjBT  him  as  a  man  haughty,  untractable,  and  more  solicitous 
to  aggrandize  himself,  than  to  promote  the  interest  of  France,  gradually 
undermined  the  foundations  of  his  credit,  and  filled  the  king's  mind  with 
suspicion  and  distnist.  From  thence  proceeded  several  afironts,  and 
indigtiities  put  u^n  Doria.  Hb  appointments  were  not  regularly  paid ; 
his  advice,  even  m  naval  aflairs,  was  often  slighted ;  an  attempt  was  made 
to  seize  the  prisoners  taken  by  his  nephew  in  the  sea-fight  on  Naples ;  all 
which  he  bore  with  abundance  of  ill  humour.  But  an  injuir  offered  to 
his  country  transported  him  beyond  all  bounds  of  patience.  The  French 
began  to  fortify  Savona,  to  dear  its  harbour,  and  removing  thither  some 
branches  of  trade  carried  on  at  Genoa,  plainly  showed  that  they  intended 
to  render  that  town,  which  had  been  so  lon^  the  object  of  jealousy  and 
hatred  to  the  Genoese,  their  rival  in  wealth  and  commerce.  Doria, 
animated  with  a  {patriotic  zeal  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  country, 
remonstrated  against  this  in  the  highest  tone,  not  without  threats,  if  the 
measure  were  not  instantly  abandoned.  This  bold  action,  amravated  by 
the  malice  of  the  courtiers,  and  placed  in  the  most  odious  light,  irritated 
Francis  td  such  a  degree,  that  he  commanded  Barbesieux,  whom  he  ap- 
pointed-admiral  of  the  Levant,  to  sail  directly  to  Genoa  with  the  French 
fleet,  to  arrest  Doria,  and  to  seize  his  galleys.  This  rash  order,  the  execu- 
tion of  which  could  have  been  secured  onl^  by  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
was  concealed  with  so  little  care,  that  Doria  got  timely  intelii^^ence  of  it, 
and  retired  with  all  his  ealleys  to  ^place  of  safety.  Guasto,  his  prisoner, 
who  had  long  observed  arid  fomented  his  growing  discontent,  and  had 
often  allured  him  bjr  magnificent  promises  to  enter  into  the  emperor's  ser- 
vice, laid  hold  on  this  favourable  opportunity.  While  his  indignation  and 
resentment  were  at  their  height,  he  prevailed  on  him  to  despatch  one  of 
his  dficers  to  the  Imperial  court  with  his  overtures  and  demands.  The 
negotiation  was  not  long ;  Charles,  fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
sudi  an  acquisition,  granted  him  whatever  terms  he  reauired.  Doria  sent 
back  his  commission,  together  with  the  collar  of  St.  Michael,  to  Francis^  ' 
andhoistine  the  Imperial  colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galleys  towards  Naples, 
not  to  UocK  up  the  harbour  of  that  unhappy  city,  as  he  had  formerly  en- 
gaged, bat  t0  oring  them  protection  and  deliverance; 

His  arrival  opei^  the  communication  with  the  sea,  and  restored  plenty 
in  Naples,  which  was  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  French 
having  lost  their  superiority  at  sea,  were  soon  redqced  to  great  straits  for 
want  of  provisions.  The  prince  of  Oranee,  who  succeeded  the  viceroy 
in  tiie  command  of  the  Imperial  army,  snowed  himself  by  his  prudent 
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conduct  worthy  of  Uiat  honour  which  his  good  fortune  and  the  dMth  cS 
bis  generals  had  twice  acquired  him.  BeloTed  bj  the  troopsy  wbo»  fe- 
membering  the  prosperity  which  thej  had  eqjoyed  under  his  command, 
served  him  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  he  let  slip  no  Qoportnnity  of  iMiassuie 
the  enemTy  and  by  continual  alanns  or  sallies  fatigued  and  weakened  them.* 
^1  an  addition  to  all  these  misfortunes,  the  diseases  comoion  in  that  country 
during  the  suitiy  months,  beean  to  break  out  among  the  French  troo^. 
The  priBoners  communicated  to  them  the  pestilence  which  the  Imnenal 
army  had  brought  to  Naples  ircxa  Rome,  and  it  rared  with  such  viol^cer 
that  few,  either  officers  or  soldiers,  escaped  the  iiuection.  Of  the  whole 
ariny,  not  four  thousand  men,  a  number  hardly  sufficient  to  defend  the 
camp,  were  capable  of  doing  duty  ;t  and  beine  now  besieged  in  their  tunv 
they  sirffered  all  the  miseries  from  which  the  Imperialists  were  delirered. 
Lautrec,  after  stnieriinr  long  with  sO  many  disappointments  and  calamitiesr 
which  preyed  on  hisnmid  at  the  same  time  that  the  pestilence  wasted  his 
body,  died  [Aqgnst  16),  lameutiiv^  the  negligence  of  his  soyerej|;n,  and 
the  mfidelity  oThis  allies,  to  which  so  many  brave  men  had  fallen  yicthns  J 
fiy  his  death,  and  the  mdisposition  c^  the  other  generals,  the  command 
devolved  on  the  man|uis  de  Saluces,  an  officer  altogether  unequal  to  such 
a  tnist  He,  wilii  troops  no  less  dispirited  than  reduced,  retreated  in  dis* 
order  tp  Averse;  whick  town  being  invested  by  the  prince  of  Oraqge, 
Saluces  was  under  the  necessity  of  consenting,  that  he  himself  should 
remain  a  prisoner  of  war,  Uiat  his  troops  should  lay  down  their  anns  and 
colours,  give  up  their  iM^gage,  and  maich  under  a  guard  to  the  frontiers 
of  France.  By  this  ignominious  capitulation,  the  wretched  remains  of  the 
French  army  were  saved ;  and  the  emperor,  by  his  own  perseverance  and 
the  good  conduct  of  his  generals,. acquired  once  moie  the  superiority  in 
Itidy«§ 

The  kMS  of  Clenoa  followed  immediately  uson  the  rain  of  Ifae  army  in 
Nafi^s.  To  deliver  his  comitrT  from  the  dominion  of  fmeigDers  was 
Doria's  highest  ambition,  and  had  been  his  principal  inducement  to  quit 
the  service  of  France,  and  teter  into  that  of  tne  emperor.  A  most 
favourable  opportunity  for  executing  this  honoaiable  enterprise  now  pre- 
sented itselC  The  city  of  Genoa,  afflicted  by  the  pestilencevvras  almost 
deserted  by  its  inhatntants ;  the  French  garrison,  being  neither  rertdarir 
paid  nor  recruited,  was  reduced  to  an  ineonsidenLble  number;  Doria*s 
emissaries  found'  tbat^uch  of  the  citizens  as  remained,  being  weary  alike 
of  the  French  and  Imperial  yoke,  the  ri^r  of  which  they  Imd  al(emate^f 
felt,  were  read;^  to  welcome  him  as  their  deliverer,  and  to  second  all  his 
measures.  Things  wearing  this  promisinfl'  aspect,  he  sailed  towards  the 
coast  of  Genoa ;  on  bis  approa<^  the  Frendi  galleys  retired ;  a  small  bodf 
of  men  which  he  landed  surprised  one  of  the  gates  of  Genoa  inthe  m^t- 
time ;  Trivulci,  the  French  governor,'  with  his  feeble-  garrison,  shut  hnn- 
self  up  hi  the  citadel,  and  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town  without 
bloodshed  or  resistance  FSeptember  l^,  Want  of  provisions  quickly 
obliged  Trivulci  to  capitulate ;  the  people,  eager  to  abolish  such  an  odious 
monument  of  their  servitude,  ran  together  widi  a  tumultuous  violence, 
and  levelled  the  citadel  with  the  groimd. 

It  was  now  in  Doria^  power  to  have  rendered  himsUf  the  soverekn  of 
his  countiy,  which  he  had  so  happily  delivered  from  oppression.  The 
fame  of  his  former  actions,  the  success  of  his  present  attempt,  the  attach- 
ment of  his  friends,  Ihe  mtitude  of  his  comtiymen,  tocetber  init  the 
flufmort  of  the  emiieror,  alTconspired  to  facilitate  nis  ^ttaimqg  the  supreme 
authori^,  and  innted  him  to  lay  hold  of  it*    But  wkh  a  magaaniimty  of 
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wliidi  llieie  ai«  few  emnples,  he  sacrificed  all  thouefats  of  acnuidiiii^ 
lumself  to  the  yirtoous  satulaction  of  establishinp  liberty  in  hSi  couBbj, 
the  hkhest  object  at  which  ambitioD  can  aim.  Hayine  assembled  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  oourt  before  his  palace/he  asnired  them, 
that  the  happiness  of  seeiBK  them  ooce  more  in  poasessicn  of  freedom  was 
to  him  a  full  reward  for  aU  his  sernoes;  ^t,  more  delighted  with  the 
name  of  citizen  than  of  so?ereign»  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  or  power 
above  his  equals ;  but  remitted  entirely  to  them  the  ririit  of  settling  what 
farm  of  govenment  they  would  now  cboose  to  be  established  amour  them. 
The  people  listened  to  nhn  with  tears  of  admiration  am^f  joy.  Twdye 
persons  were  elected  to  new  model  the  GonsttetlNi\f  the  republic. 
The  influence  of  Doria's  yirtue  and  exanmls^obmlnunicated  itself  to  his 
countirmen ;  the  factions  whiah  had  lMR.tollMind  ruined  the  state  seemed 
io  be  foigotten ;  prudent  precawkms  wm  taken  tA  prevent  their  reviying; 
and  the  same  form  of  gov^vmeni  which  has  subsisted  with  little  variation 
since  that  time  m  Genoa  #es  established  with  universal  anplause.  Doria 
Hved  to  a  great^age,  beloved,  respected,  and  honoured  by  nis  countrymen; 
and  adheringiliufoimly  to  his  professions  of  moderation,  without  arrogatini^ 
anfi^thingNubecomiw  a  private  citizen,  he  preserved  a  great  asooidant 
ovet  the  councils  of  the  republic,  which  owed  its  being  to  nis  generosity. 
The  authority  which  he  possessed  was  more  flattering,  as  well  as  move 
satisfactor|r,  man  that  derived  from  sovereigntjr ;  a  dominion  founded  m 
love,  and  m  mtitude ;  and  upheld  bj  veneration  for  his  virtues,  not  by 
the  dread  of  nis  power.  His  memoi^  is  still  reverenced  by  the  Oenoese, 
and  he  is  distinguished  in  their  public  monuments,  and  cefebrated  in  the 
works  of  thehrhistorians,  by  the  most  honourable  of  all  appellations,  THE 
FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY,  AND  THE  RESTORER  OF  ITS 
LIBERTY.* 

1529.]  Francis,  m  order  to  recover  the  reputation  of  his  aims,  discredited  . 
by  so  many  kMses,  made  new  efots  in  tbe  Milanese.  But  the  count  of 
St.  Pol,  a  radi  and  inexperienced  officer,  to  whom  he  gave  the  command, 
was  no  match  for  Antonio  de  Ley  va,  the  ablest  of  the  Imperial  eenerals. 
He,  by  his  superior  skill  in  war,  checked  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  brisk* 
but  ill-concerted  motions  of  the  French ;  and  though  so  infirm  himselt 
that  he  was  carried  constantly  in  a  litter,  he  suipassed  th^m,  when  occasion 
required,  no  less  in  activity  than  in  prudence.  By  an  unexpected  march 
he  suiprised,  defeated,  ana  took  prisoner  the  count  of  St  Fd,  ruining  the 
French  army  in  the  Milanese  as  entirely  as  the  prince  of  OraQge  had 
mined  that  which  besieged  Naples.!  ! 

Amidst  these  vigorous  operations  in  the  field,  each  party  discovered  an 
impatient  deshe  <i  peace,  and  continual  negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
that  puipose.    The  French  king,  discouraged,  andtahnost  exhausted,  by    ^  n(m\^' 
so  many  unsuccessful  enterprises,  was  reduced  now  tfc^thjnlu^  ^hi>ifjMt>  ^^  ^    ^  • 
the  release  of  his  sons  by  copcessian^ootbykthe  terror  oKlH  The 

pope  hoped  to  r«cove»^  a  treaty  mS^ever  he  had  lost  in  tM  war.  The 
emperoB,  notwithstandinr  the  advantages  which  he  had  gained,  had  many 
reasons  to  make  him  wish  for  an  accommodation.  Solymaii,  bavin||p  ovei^ 
run  Hungaiy,  was  ready  to  break  in  upon  the  Austrian  territoHes  with  the 
whole  mce  of  the  East.  The  refoimation  gaining  ground  daily  in  Ger- 
many, the  princes  who  ^voured  it  had  entered  into  a  confoderacy  which 
Charles  thought  daigerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  llie  Spit- 
DiardB  munnured  at  a  vrar  of  such  unusual  length,  the  weight  of  which 
rested  chiefly  on  them.  The  variety  and  extent  of  the  emperor's  operatioiB 
hr  ezceedea  what  his  revenues  could  support ;  his  success  lutberto  bad 
been  owing  chie^  to  his  own  good  fortune  and  to  the  abihties  of  his 
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genenis,  nor  could  he  flatter  himself  that  ihey,  with  troops  destitute  of 
every  things  oecessaiy,  would  always  triumph  over  enemies  still  in  a  con- 
dition to  renew  their  attacks.  AU  parties,  however,  were  at  equal  pains 
to  conceal  or  to  dissemble  their  real  sentiments.  The  emi^ror,  that  his 
inability  to  carry  on  the  war  might  not  be  suspected,  insisted  on  hieh 
teims  m  the  tone  of  a  conqueror.  The  pope,  solicitous  not  to  lose  his 
present  allies  before  he  came  to  any  agreement  with  Charles,  continued  to 
make  a  thousand  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  fbnner,  while  he  privatel j 
negotiated  with  the  latter.  Francis,  afraid  that  his  confederates  might 
prevent  him  by  treating  for  themselves  with  the  em^ror,  had  recourse  to 
many  dishonourable  artifices,  in  order  to  turn  •  theur  attention  from  the 
measures  which  he  was  takipe  to  adjust  all  differences  with  his  rival. 

In  this  situation  of  aQairSy^hen  all  the  contending  powers  wished  for 
peace,  but  durst  not  venture  too  hastily  on  the  steps  necessaiy  for  attain- 
mg  it,  two  ladies  undertook  to  procure  this  blessing  so  much  desired  by 
allEurope  [May].  These  were  Maigavet  of  Austria, duchess-dowtgerof 
Savoy,  tne  emperor's  aunt,*  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother.  They  agreed 
on  an  interview  at  Cambraj,  and  beiqg  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses, 
between  which  a  communication  was  opened,  met  together  without  cere- 
mony or  observation,  and  held  daily  conferences,  to  which  no  person 
whatever  was  admitted.  As  both  were  profoundly  skilled  in  business, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  their  respective  courts,  and  pos- 
sessed with  perfect  confidence  in  each  other,  they  soon  made  mat  pro- 
rress  towards  a  final  accommodation,  and  the  aml»ssadors  of  all  the  con- 
foderates  waited  in  anxious  suspense  to  know  their  fate,  the  detenmnatSoD 
•f  which  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  those  iUuitrious  negotiators.* 

But  whatever  dili^nce  they  used  to  hasten  forward  a  general  peace, 
the  pope  had  the  address  and*  industiy  to  get  the  start  of  his  allies,  bj 
concluding  at  Barcelona  a  particular  treaty  Tor  himself  [June  SO].  The 
emperor,  impatient  to  visit  Italy  in  his  way  to  Germany,  and  desirous  of 
re-establishing  tranquillitv  in  the  one  countiy,  before  be  attempted  U>  com* 
pose  the  disorders  which  abounded  in  the  other,  found  it  necessaiy  to 
secure  at  least  one  alliance  among  the  Italian  states,  on  which  be  might 
depend.  That  with  Clement,  who  courted  it  with  unwearied  importu- 
nity, seemed  more  proper  than  any  other.  Charles  being  extremely  soli- 
citous to  make  some  reparation  for  the  insults  which  he  &d  ofiered  to  the 
sacred  character  of  the  pope,  and  to  redeem  past  offences  by  new  merit, 
granted  Clement,  notwithstanding  all  his  misfortunes,  terms  more  favour- 
able than  he  could  have  expected  after  a  continued  series  of  success. 
AmoQg  other  articles,  he  engaged  to  restore  all  the  territories  belonjinr  to 
the  ecclesiastical  state ;  to  re-establbb  the  dominion  of  the  Medici  m  Flo- 
rence ;  to  give  his  natural  daughter  in  marriage  to  Alexander  tilie  head  of 
that  family  ;^  and  to  put  it  in  the  pope's  power  to  decide  concerning  the 
fate  of  Storza^  and  the  possession  of  the  Milanese.  In  return  for  UKse 
ample  concessions,  Clement  gave  the  emperor  the  investiture  of  Naples 
without  the  reserve  of  any  tribute,  but  tne  present  of  a  white  steeo,  in 
acknowledgment  d  his  sovereij^ty ;  absolved  all  who  had  been  ooo- 
eemed  in  assaulting  and  plundering  Kome,  and  permitted'  Charles  and  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  levy  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  through^ 
out  their  domioions.t 

The  account  of  this  transaction  quickened  the  negotiations  at  Cambray, 
and  brought  Maigaret  and  Louise  to  an  immediate  agreement  [Aug.  5l. 
The  treaty  of  Madrid  served  as  the  basis  of  that  which  thej  concludea, 
the  latter  being  intended  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  former.  The  chief 
articles  were.  That  the  emperor  should  not,  for  the  present,  demand  tbs 
restihition  o(  Buigundy,  reserving  however,  in  full  force,  his  rights  and 
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pmteDsiom  to  that  dutchy;  ^That  Francis  should  pay  two  mOlioqii  of 
crowDB  as  the  ransom  <m  his  sons,  and,  before  they  were  set  at  liberty, 
ahoald  restore  such  towm  as  he  still  held  in  the  Milanese ;  That  he  shoula 
lesieD  his  pretensions  to  the  soyereignty  of  Flanders  and  of  Artois ;  That 
he  should  renounce  all  his  pretensions  to  Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  and  every 
other  place  beyond  the  Alps;  That  he  should  immediately  consummate 
the  mairia^  concluded  between  him  and  the  emperor's  sister  Eleanora.* 
•  Thus  Francis,  chiefly  irom  his  impatience  to  procure  liberty  to  his  sons, 
sacrificed  eveir  thinf  which  had  at  first  prompted  him  to  take  arms,  or 
which  had  incmced  nim,  by  continuing  nostihties  during  nine  successive 
'  campaigns,  to  protect  the  war  to  a  length  hardly  known  in  Europe  before 
the  cistablishment  of  standing  andies,  and  the  imposition  of  exorbitant 
taxes,  became  universal.  The  emperor,  by  this  treaty,  was  rendered  sole 
arbiter  of  the  fate  of  Italy ;  he  delivered  his  territories  in  the  Netherlands 
finom  an  unpleasant  badge  of  subjection ;  and  after  having  baffled  his  rival 
in  the  field,  he  prescribed  to  him  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  different 
conduct  and  spnit  with  which  the  twomonarchs  carried  on  the  operations 
of  war,  led  naturally  to  such  an  issue  of  it.  Charles,  inclined  by  temper 
as  well  as  obliged  by  his  situation,  concerted  all  his  schemes  with  caution, 
pursued  them  with  perseverance,  and  observing  circumstances  and  events 
with  attention,  let  none  escape  that  could  be  imnroved  to  advantage. 
Francis,  more  enterprising  tnan  steady,  undertook  great  designs  with 
warmth,  but  ofKen  executed  them  with  rerois^iess ;  and  diverteid  by  his 
pleasures,  or  deceived  by  his  favourites,  he  lost  on  several  occasions  the 
most  promising-  opportunities  of  success.  Nor  had  the  character  of  the 
two  rivals  themselves  greater  influence  on  tbie  operations  of  war,  than  the 
Opposite  qualities  of  the. generals  whom  they  employed.  Among  the 
Imperialists,  valour  tempered  with  prudence ;  fertility  of  invention  aided 
by  experience ;  discenioient  to  penetrate  the  designs  of  their  enemies ; 
a  pcovident  sagacity  in  conducting  their  own  meaisures ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
talents  which  tonngreat* commanders  and  ensure  victory,  were  conspicu- 
<Mi8.  Among  the  French,  these  qualities  were  either  wanting,  or  the  veiy 
leverse  of  them  abounded ;  nor  could  they  boast  of  one  man  (unless  we 
except  La^itrec,  who  was  alwa^rs  unfortunate)  that  equalled  the  merit  of 
Pescara,  Leyva,  Guaslo,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  other  leaders,  whom 
Charles  hadT  to  set  in  opposition  to  them.  Isourbon,  Morone,  Doria,  who 
by  their  abilities  and  conduct  might  have  been  capable  of  balancing  the 
superiority  which  the  Imperialists  had  acquired,  were  joduced  to  abandon 
the  service  of  France,  by  the  carelessness  of  the  king,  and  the  malice  or 
injustice  of  his  counsellors;  and  the  most  fatal  blows  given  toFfance 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  proceeded  bom  the  despair  and  resent- 
ment of  these  three  persons. 

The  hard  conditions  to  which  Francis  was  obliged  to  submit  were  not 
the  most  afflicting  cireumstances  to  him  in  the  treaty  pf  Cambrajr.  He 
lost  his  reputation  and  the  confidence  of  all  Europe,  by  abandoniiy;  his 
allies  to  his  rival.  Unwilling  to  enter  into  the  details  necessary  for  amust- 
ing  their  interests,  or  afraid  that  whatever  he  claimed  for  them  mjist  nave 
b^n  purchased  hy  farther  concessions  on  his  own  part,  he  gave  them  up 
in  a  body ;  and  without  the  least  provision  in  their  behalf,  left  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Florentines,  the  duke  of  Fenrara,  together  v^ith  such  of  the  Nea- 
politan barons  as  had  joined  his  anny,  to  the  mercy  of  the  emperor. 
They  exclaimed  loudly  against  this  base  and  perfidious  action,  of  which 
Francb  himself  was  so  much  ashamed,  that  in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of 
bearing  from  their  ambassadors  the  reproaches  which  he  justly  merited, 
it  was  some  time  before  he  would  consent  to  allow  them  an  audience. 
CSiaries,  on  the  other  hand,  was  attentive  to  the  interest  of  every  penop 
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wfap had  adhered  to  him;  therielitsof  soueof  huFleiniAiubje^wlia 
had  eitatM  or  preteDBions  in  Franoe,  w««  secured;  one  article  was 
anerted,  obuging  Francis  to  restore  the  blood  and  memorrof  the  oouta- 
Ue  Bouriwn:  and  to  grant  bis  heirs  the  possession  of  ha  lands  which  had 
Men  foifeited ;  another,  by  which  Indemnification  was  stipdated  for  tboM 
French  eeotlemen  who  had  accompanied  Bourbon  in  m  exile  *  This 
conduct,laudable  in  itself,  and  placed  ib  the  meat  strikfav  liefat  bra  com- 
panson  with  that  of  Francis,  nlned  Charles  as  much  esteem  as  the  suc- 
cess of  his  anns  had  acquirea  him  ekny. 

Fraocis  did  not  treat  the  kinr  ofEngland  with  the  same  neglect  as  his 
Aflier  allies.  He  cooiinumcated  to  bim  all  the  steps  of  his  negotiatioo  at 
vmbtar,  and  hickily  found  that  monarch  in  a  situation  wbichleft  him  no 
ooice,  birt  to  approve  implicitly  <rf  his  measures,  and  to  concur  with  than. 
Memy  bad  been  solicitm|  the  pope  for  some  time,  n  older  to  obUin  a 
Oivoice  irom  Oatbanne  of  Araem  his  queen.  Several  motives  combined 
to  pramptrag  the  kuig  to  uigeliis  suit.  As  be  was  powerfullr  influenced 
at  some  seasons  by  religious  coniideratiom,  he  entertained  manr  scruples 
COTCeming  t^  legitimacy  of  bis  mairiage  with  bis  brodier's  widow (h^ 
a»sctfc»s  ^d  lonir  heen  eUranced  6om  the  queen,  who  was  older  than 
■"?*'•?  »•"  .!»"  'J*t  aU  the  channs  which  she  poaseased  to  (be  eariier 
^l^  is*  n^l  h  ??•  Pi^wiftely  desirous  of  having  male  issue: 
•Sz!^  •rtftilly  fortified  hu  aciuples,  and  encouraged  hkbopes,  that  be 
migtt  WKlM  the  breach  between  him  and  the  emperor,  Cathaiine'a 
nephew,  and,  wlut  wu  mom  forcible  peihaps  in  its  mieiation  than  all 
Awe  umted,  the  ktv  had  conceived  a  Vklent  love  for tbicdebrated  Ami 
2k T' * i°?*i  u^- "^ ^•?',  '^"^' "^  "^ 8»«»«r  accomplishments, 
Z^  ?  ^T^  "  impossible  to  gain  her  on  5herteims,heSeteSd 

!^^^j™f"^'  *^«P«P"'»«*2rity»»dofienbSiinteip«edto 
|«nt  ilworces  for  reaswis  less  specnuB  than  digee  Which  Hemy  pmhned 

m  Ae  casOeof  St.  AMeb,  as  bis  hopes  of  recovering  libeitv^^^W 
^S^,"}  ^  "JS?  f  Eng'«!«l..»«»d  Ws  ally  of  FraS^  toe?,^^rS 
wannest  inclination  to  gratify  Wm.  But  no  sooner  wak  he  ac^  fee.  thS 
he  discovered  other  sentuoents.    Charies,  who  espoused  the  dixS»  3 

hand  with  threats,  which  made  a  deep  irapretefon  on  his  timid  mind  •  and 
aUur^  hmi  on  the  other  with  those  i^imsL  m  i3»vour  of  hfaSSfyTwhS 
^1  Jtef^i  t^^?}'^    Upon  the  prospl:t  of  diesa,  Cle^*^ 

fate^the  Romish  religion  m  Ottland.  and  run  the  nk  of  al^th« 
ttat  kingdom  for  ever  from  the  obecBoiceof  the  papal  see.    After  a^ 

SSt"rfir±!^  ^"/T  ''•^  ^  *^  «ubtfeties^,SiU^Ktite 
court  of  Rome  can  so  <fexterously  employ  to  protract  or  defeat  any  cause! 
liter  dnplaymg  the  whole  extent  of  *is  ambkteNis  and  deceitful  mSct 

Mo^v«  t^'l***  **  ^^  histon^to^lhrirpSS^ 
^^  3?  •  "**^  ?  J*>  .**V  "»»««'  to  trace  «d  unravel ;  he.  at  last 

tte  point,  arocated  the  cause  to  Rome,  leavm  the  knw  no  other  boSe  rf 

cfci^wffJSU^ST  "?.•*"«=»•»»•""  «'ith  the  emperor,  wfchadpS: 
y^  H«SlfHi2l^»J  ^  exorb  turt  concessions  wtJcb  have  been  m«^ 
l^?ivSStel  *.**[  fT'^ff  t^y  "ntonce  fiom  die  fomer  iSrt 
wnat  was  dictated  by  the  latter.    His  honour,  however,  and  naasion  cnn- 

»e  contiiraanoe  of  Francis  s  fnendship  being  necessary  to  oouoteQaace 
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the  empercv^s  power,  he,  io  ofder  to  flectire  that  not  only  offered  no 
remoiMtrances  agaioBt  the  total  neglect  of  their  allies,  in  the  treaty  of 
Cambray,  but  nude  Francis  the  present  of  a  large  sum,  as  a  brotherly 
cootributioo  towards  the  payment  of  the  mnsom  for  his  son.* 

Soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  the  emperor  landed  in 
Italy  with  a  numerous  tram  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  a  ooosiderahle 
bod^  of  troops  [Aug.  Itl.  He  left  the  gorerranent  of  Si>ain,  duriqg  his 
absence,  to  the  empress  Isabella.  By  his  long  residence  in  that  cotmtry, 
he  had  acquired  such  thorough  knowledee  of  the  character  of  the  people, 
that  he  could  peifectly  accommodate  £e  maxims  of  his.  goveinment  to 
their  genius.  He  could  even  assume,  upon  some  occasions,  such  jK^Nilar 
manners,  as  gained  wonderfully  unon  the  Spaniards.  A  striking  mstanco 
of  his  disposition  to  gratify  them  nad  occurred  a  few  davs  before  he  em« 
barked  for  Italy :  he  was  to  make  bis  public  entiy  into  the  citr  of  Barce* 
kxia :  and  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  the  inhabitant^  whedier  they 
should  receive  him  as  empennr,  or  as  count  of  Barcelona ;  Charles  nwtantly 
decided  in  iarour  of  the  latter^  declaring  that  he  was  more  proud  of  that 
ancient  title,  than  of  his  hnpenal  crcmn.  Soothed  with  Uiis  flattering  ex- 
prewkm  of  his  regard,  the  citizens  welcomed  him  with  acclamations  of 
joy,  and  the  states  ot  the  province  swore  allegiance  to  his  son  Philip. 
as  heir  of  the  county  of  Barcelona.  A  similar  oath  had  be%n  taken  in  all 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  with  equal  satisfaction.t 
.  The  empero^  appeared  in  Italy  with  the  piomp  and  power  of  a  con* 
queror.  Ambassaaors  from  all  the  princes  and  states  of  that  countiy 
attended  his  court,  waiting  to  receive  his  decision,  with  fegmd  to  their 
(ate.  At  Genoa,  where  he  first  landed,  he  was  received  with  the  acclama- 
tKMis  due  to  the  protector  of  their  liberties.  Having  honoured  Doria  with 
man^  maiks  of  distinction,  and  bestowed  on  the  republic  several  new 
privileges,  he  proceeded  to  Bofegna,  the  place  fixed  upon  for  his  interview 
with  the  nope  [Nov.  6].  He  smcted  to  imite  in  his  public  entiy  mto 
that  city  the  state  and  mi^esty  that  suited  an  emperor,  with  the  humility 
becoming  an  obedient  son  of  the  churdi ;  and  while  at  the  headof  tw^n^ 
thousand  veteian  soldiers,  able  to  give  law  to  all  Italy,  he  kneeled  down 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  that  very  pope  whom  he  had  so  lately  detained  a 
prisoner.  The  Italians,  after  sunning  so  much  fiom  the  ferocity  and 
JicentMNisness  of  his  aimies,  and  after  havkig  been  long  accustomed  to  fofm 
in  their  imagination  a  picture  of  Charles,  which  bore  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  barbarous  monarchs  of  the  Goths  or  Huns,  who  had  fonnoiy 
afflicted  their  country  with  like  calamities,  were  surprised  to  tee  a  prince 
of  a  gncefiil  appeanoce»  ai&ble  and  courteous  in  his  deportment,  of 
rwilar  mauners,  and  of  exemplary  attention  to  all  the  offices  oi  religion.| 
They  were  still  more  astonisned  when  he  settled  all  the  concern  S  the 
princes  and  states  which  now  depended  on  him,  with  a  degree  of 
moderation  and  equity  much  beyond  what  diey  had  expected. 

Charies  himself^  when  he  set  out  from  Spain,  kr  (nxa  intending  to  give 
any  such  extraordinary  proot  of  his  self-denial,  teems  to  have  been 
resolved  to  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  superioiity  which  he  had 
acquired  fai  Italy.  But  various  circumstances  concurred  m  pointiQg  out 
the  necessity  of  pursuinr  a  veiy  different  course.  The  progress  (3*  the 
Turkish  sultan,  who,  after  ovemmnkig  Hunrary«  had  penetrated  mto 
[Sept  131,  and  laid  siege  to  Viema  vHth  an  ar^y  of  a  hundred 


Austria  t    .  , „ 

and  fifVy  thousaacf  men^  loudl^r  odled  upon  him  to  colle<^]s  whole  force 
toomwsethattonent;  and  tfaoqgh  the  valour  of  the  Getmans,  the  prudent 
conduct  of  Ferdinand,  together  with  the  traacheiy  of  the  vixier  [Oct  16], 
soon  obliged  Solyman  to  abandon  that  enteiprire  with  disgrace  and  loss, 
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the  religious  disorders  still  g:iowii]g  in  Germany,  rendered  die  presence  of  the 
emperor  hifi;fal7  necessary  there.*  The  Florentines,  instead  of  giviog  their 
consent  to  me  re-estabUsnment  of  the  Medici,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Barce- 
lona, the  emperor  had  bound  himself  to  procure^  were  preparing  to  defend 
their  liberty  by  force  of  arms ;  the  preparations  km-  Iw  journey  had  involved 
him  in  unusual  expenses ;  and  on  this  as  weU  as  maqy  other  occasions,  the 
multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  together  with  the  narrowness  of  his  reveimes, 
obliged  him  to  contract  the  schemes  which  his  boundless  ambition  was  apt 
to  form,  and  to  for^;o  present  and  certain  advantages,  that  he  m^t  guard 
against  more  remote  but  unavoidable  daqgers.  Uharles,  from  all  these 
considerations,  finding  it  necessary  to  assume  an  air  of  moderation,  acted 
his  part  with  a  gooa  mce.  He  admitted  Sforza  into  his  presence^  and 
not  only  gave  him  a  full  pardon  of  all  past  offences,  but  granted  him  the 
investiture  of  the  dutchy.  together  with  his  niece  the  kins  of  Denmark's 
daiK[bter  in  marriage.  He  afiowed  the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  keep  possession 
of  all  his  dominions,  adjusting  the  points  in  dispute  between  him  and  the 
pope  with  an  impartiality  not  very  a^eable  to  the  latter.  He  came  to 
a  mial  accommodation  with  the  Venetians,  upon  the  reasonable  condition 
of  their  restoring  whatever  they  had  usurpea  during  the  late  war,  either 
in  the  Neapolitan  or  papal  territories,  hi  return  for  so  many  concessions, 
he  exacted  c^pasiderable  sums  from  each  of  the  powers  with  whona  he 
treated,  wbidi  they  paid  without  reluctance,  and  which  afforded  him  the 
means  of  proceedip^  on  hb  journey  towards  Germany,  with  a  magnificence 
suitable  to  his  digmtjr.f 

1530.]  These  treaties,  which  restored  tranquillity  to  Italy  after  a  tedious 
war.  the  calamities  of  which  had  chiefly  affected  that  country,  were 
published  at  Bologna  with  great  solemnity  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
one  thousand  Bve  hundred  and  thirty,  amidst  the  univeraal  acclamations  of 
the  people,  applauding  the  emperor,  to  whose  moderation  and  generosity, 
they  ascribed  the  blessings  of  peace  which  they  had  so  long  desired.  The 
Florentines  alone  did  not  partake  of  this  general  joy.  Animated  with  a 
seal  for  liberty  more  laudable  than  prudent,  they  determined  to  oppose 
the  restoration  of  the  Medici.  The  imperial  army  had  already  entered 
their  territories,  and  formed  the  siege  of  their  capita^  But  though  deserted 
by  all  thbir  allies,  and  left  without  any  hope  of  succour,  they  defended 
themselves  inaoy  months  with  an  obstinate  valour  worthy  of  better  success ; 
and  even  when  they  surrendered,  they  obtained  a  capitulation  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  securing  some  remains  of  their  liberty.  But  the  empoor, 
fifom  his  desire  to  g^ify  the  pope,  frustrated  all  their  expectations,  and 
abolishing  their  aticient  form  of  government,  raised  Alexander  di  Medici 
to  the  same  absolute  dominion  over  that  state,  which  his  family  have 
retained  to  the  present  times.  Philibert  de  Chalons,  prince  of  Orapee, 
the  Imperial  general,  was  killed  during  this  siege.  His  estate  and  titfes 
descended  to  his  sister  Claude  de  Chalons,  who  was  muried  to  Rene, 
count  of  Nassau,  and  she  transmitted  to  her  posterity  of  the  house  of 
Nassau  the  title  of  princes  of  Orange,  which,  by  their  superior  talents  and 
valour,  they  have  rendered  so  illustrious.| ' 

After  the  publication  of  the  peace  at  Bolpgna,  and  the  ceremony  ^  his 
coronation  as  kinr  of  Lombardy,  and  emperor  of  the  Romans  [Feb.  SS 
mA  24],  which  the  pope  performed  witn  the  accustomed  formalities, 
Aothmg  detained  Charles  in  Italy  ;§  and  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  journey 
to  Germany.  His  presence  liecame  every  day  more  necessary  in  that 
country,  and  was  soficited  with  equal  importunity  by  the  catholics  and  by 
the  fiivoureis  of  the  new  doctrines.  *  Durii^  that  loQg  interval  of  tran- 
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ouUMty,  which  the  absence  of  the  emperor^  the  contests  between  him  and 
Uie  pope,  and  his  attention  to  the  war  with  France,  afforded  them,  the  latter 
^d  ^ned  much  ground.  Most  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  Luther's 
opinionB,  had  not  only  established  in  their  teiritories  that  form  of  worshin 
which  he  approved,  but  had  entirely  suppressed  the  rights  of  the  Romish 
church.  Many  of  the  ftee  cities  had  imitated  their  conduct.  Almost 
one  half  of  the  Germanic  body  had  revolted  from  the  papal  see ;  and  its 
authority,  even  in-  those  provinces  which  had  not  hitherto  shaken  off*  the 
yoke,  was  considerably  weakened,  partly  by  the  example  of  revolt  in  the 
neighbouring  states,  partly  by  the  secret  progress  of  the  reformed  doctrine 
*  even  in  thrae  countries  where  it  was  not  'openly  embraced.  Whatever 
satisfaction  the  emperor,  while  he  was  at  open  enmity  with  die  see  of 
Rome,  might  have  felt  in  those  events  which  tended  to  mortify  and  em- 
barrass the  pope,  he  could  not  help  perceiving  now,  that  the  religious 
divisions  in  Germany  would^  in  the  eixL' prove  extremely  htulful  to  the 
Imperial  authority.  The  weakness  of  tonner  emperors  nad  suffered  the 
sreat  vassals  of  me  empire  to  make  such  successful  encroachments  fipon 
Oieir  power  and  prercggative,  that  during  the  whole  course  of  a  war, 
which  had  ofien  required  the  exertion  of  his  utmost  strength,  Charles 
hardly  drew  any  effectual  aid  from  Germany,  and  found  tlmt  magnificent 
titles  or  obsolete  pretensions  were  almost  me  only  advantaeds  whic^  he 
had 'gained  by  swaying  the  Imperial  sceptre.  He  became  fully  sensiblci 
that  if  he  did,  not  recover  in  some  degree  the  prerogatives  which  hia|)re- 
decessors  had  lost,  and  acquire  the  authority  as  weir  as  poss^  the  n&me, 
1^  head  <^  the  empire,  his  tiigh  dignity  would  contribute  more  to  obstruct 
than. to  promote  bis  ambitious  schemes.  Nothin8^,  he  saw,  was  more 
essential  tbwards  attaining  this,  than  to  suppress  opinions  which  might  form 
new  bondi  <^  confederacy  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  unite 
them  by  ties  strongs,  and  more  sacred  than  any  political  codneotion. 
Nothing  seemed  to  Iliad  more  certaiiJy  to  the  accomplishment  o^  his 
design,  thaii'to^emplcrir  zeal  for  the  established  rel^on,  of  which  he  was 
the  natural,  protector,  as  &e  instrument  of  extending  his  civil  authority. 
Acoordingly,  a  prospect  no  sooner  opened  of  coming  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  pope,  turn,  hj  the  emperor  s  appointment,  a  diet  of  the  empire 
was  held  at  Spires  [March  16, 1539],  in  order  to  take  into  consideration 
the  state  of  rel^on.  The  decree  of  the  diet  assembled  there  in  the  year 
one  thousand  &^  hundred  and  twenty-six,  which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a 
toleration  of.  Luther's  opinions,  had  given  mat  oQ^nce  to  the  rest  of 
Christendom.  The  greatest  delicacy  of  ad(£ess,  however,  was  requisite 
in  piDceedioi^  to  any  decision  more  rigorous.  The  minds  of  men  kept  in 
perj^tual  agitatmn  by  a  controversy  carried  on,  during  twelve  years,  with- 
out intermiarion  of  debate^  or  abatement  of  zeal,  were  now  inflained  to  a 
hkfa  degree.  They  were  accustomed  to  innovations,  and  saw  the  boldest 
of  them  soccesafiil.  Having,  not  only  abolished  old  rites,  but  substituted 
new  f<»ms  in  their  place,  ttey  were  influenced  as  much  by  attachment  to 
the  system  which  mey  had  embraced,  as  b^  aversion  to  that  which  they 
had  abandoned.  Luther  himself,  of  a  spirit  not*  to  be  worn  out  by  the 
leqgth  and  obstinacy  of  the  combuMy  or  to  become  remiss  upon  success, 
continued  the  attack  with  as  much  yi^qnr  as  he  had  begun  it  His  dis- 
ciples, of  wb(»n  many  equalled  him  m  zeal,  and  some  surpassed  him  m 
leaxmng,  were  no  less  capable  dian  their  master  to  conduct  the  controversy 
in  the  properest  manner.  Many  of  the  laity,  some  even  of  the  princes 
trained  up  amidst  these  incessant  disputations,  and  in  the  habit  of  listening 
to  the  aijpmients  of  the  contending  parties,  who  alternately  appealed  to 
them  as  judges,  came  to  be  profoundly  skilled  in  all  the  questions  which 
were  agitated,  and,  upon  occasmn,  could  show  themselves  not  inexpert  in 
wjy  of  the.  arts  with  which  these  theological  encounters  were  ixwfliaged 
It  was  obvious  from  all  these  circumstances,  that  any  violent  decision  of 
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the  diet  mint  haye  immediatelr  precipitated  matten  iAto  toBSaaoa,  aad 
lia?e  kindled  in  Qeimany  the  flames  c(  a  religioitt  war.  ASX,  ttievefoiey 
that  the  archduke,  and  die  other  commissionen  appointed  by  theemperob 
demanded  of  tlie  diet«  was,  to  eigoin  those  states  of  the  empire  whidi  had 
hitherto  obeyed  the  decree  issued  against  Luther  at  Woims,  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  twen^-four,  to  persevere  in  the  observation 
of  it,  and  to  prohibit  the  other  states  fixm  attempting  any  fartlier  inoovft- 
tion  in  religion,  particularly  from  abolishing  the  mass,  before  the  meetiqg 
of  a  general  council.  After  much  di4>ute,  a  decree  to  that  eflect  was 
.  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  voices.* 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  marquis  of  Brandenbureh,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse,  the  dukes  of  Lunenbuigfa,  the  prince  of  Aahalt,  together  with  the 
deputies  of  fourteen  Imperial  or  free  cities,!  entered  a  solemD  {wotest 
against  this  decree,  as  unjust  and  impious  [April  19l.  On  that  acoount 
they  were  distii^ished  by  the  name  of  PROTEST ANTS4  an  appella- 
tion which  has  since  beccxne  better  known,  and  more  honourable,  by  its 
being  applied  Indiscriminately  to  all  the  sects,  of  whatever  denomination, 
whidi  have  revolted  from  the  Roman  see.  Not  satisfied  with  this  dedar 
ration  of  their  dissent  from  the  decree  of  the  diet,  the  protestaols  sent 
ambassadors  into  Italy^  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  emperor,  fiom 
whom  they  met  with  the  most  discouraging  reception.  Chanes  was  at 
that  time  in  close  union  with  the  pope,  and  sdicitous  to  attach  him  invio- 
lably to  his  interest.  During  their  long  residence  at  Bok)gna,  they  held 
many  consultations  coooennng  the  most  efiectual  means  of  extirpatuqg  the 
heresies  which  bad  sprunr  up  in  Germany.  Element,  whose  cautious  and 
timid  mind  the  proposal  of  a  general  council  filled  with  honor,  even 
beyond  what  popes,  the  constant  enemies  of  such  assemblies,  usually  feel, 
employed  eveiy  aigument  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  consenting  to  tkit 
measure.  He  represented  general  councils  as  factious,  uQgovernable,  pre- 
sumptuous, formidable  to  civil  authority,  and  too  slow  in  their  operations 
to  remedy  disorders  which  required  an.  unmediate  cure.  Ezpenence,  he 
said,  had  now  taught  both  the  emperor  and  himself^  that  fivbeannoe  and 
leni^,  instead  of  soothing  the  spirit  of  innovation,  had  rendered  it  more 
enterprising  and  presumptuous ;  it  was  neoessaiy ,  therefore,  to  have  recoune 
to  the  rigorous  methods  which  such  a  desperate  case  required ;  Leo's  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  toother  with  the  decree  of  die  diet  at  Worms, 
should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  emperor  to 
employ  his  whole  power,  in  order  to  overawe  iliose,  on  whom  the  reve- 
rence due  either  to  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authori^  had  no  Jogger  any 
influence.  Charles,  whose  views  were  ver^r  different  fiom  the  pope's^  and 
who  became  daily  more  sensible  h6w  obstinate  and  deep;rnoted  the  eivil 
was*  thoi^t  of  reconciliiv  the  protestants  by  means  less  violent,  and  con- 
sidmd  the  convocation  of  a  council  as  no  improper  expedient  far  that  pur- 
pose; but  promised,  if  gentler  arts  failed  of  success,  that  then  he  would 
exert  himself  with  risour  to  reduce  to  the  obedience  of  the  holy  see  those 
stubborn  enemies  of  the  catholic  faith.§ 

Such  were  the  sentintents  with  which  the  emperor  set  out  lor  Germany, 
having  already  appointed  a  diet  of  the  empire  to  be  held  at  Ai^uig 
[March  SS,  '630 J.  In  his  journey  towards  the  city,  he  had  many  oppoi^ 
tunities  of  observing  the  diqMsition  of  the  Geimans  with  regara  to  the 
points  in  controversy,  and  found  their  minds  every  where  so  much  irri- 
tated and  inflamed,  as  convinced  him,  that  nothing  tendii^  to  severi^^  or 
VKOur  oqght  to  be  attempted*  until  all  other  measures  proved  inefiectaaL 
np  madt  his  public  entry  into  Augsburg  widi  extraordinaiy  pomp 
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Pane  16],  aod  found  there  such  a  full  aswmblj  of  the  memben  of  the  diet, 
9B  was  suitabfe  both  to  the  impdrtaoce  of  the  affiun  which  were  to  cone 
vider  dieir  consideratiooy  and  to  the  honour  of  an  emperor,  who,  after  a 
kog^  abance,  returned  to  them  crowned  with  reputation  and  success.  H» 
presence  seems  to  hare  communicated  to  all  parties  an  unusual  spirit  of 
moderation  and  desire  of  peace.  The  elector  of  Saxony  wookl  not  pennit 
Luther  to  aooompanj  him  to  the  diet,  lest  he  should  offend  the  emperor 
by  briwing  into  nis  presence  a  person  exoommonicated  by  the  pope,  and 
who  haa  been  the'author  of  all  those  dissensions  which  it  now  app«aed 
so  difiicult  lo  compose.  At  the  emperor's  desire,  all  the  prolestant  princes 
iiofbade  the  dirines  who  accompanied  them  to  preach  hi  oublic  dorini^  their 
Ksidence  at  Augsbuigh.  For  the  same  reason  they  employed  ^ielancthon, 
te  man  of  the  greatest  learning,  as  well  as  the  most  pacific  and  gentle 
•pint  among  the  reformers,  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  their  faith,  expressed 
in  terms  as  little  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  regard  for  tiuth 
would  permit  M elanctlion,  who  seldom  suffered  the  rancour  of  contro* 
Ytusf  to  envenom  his  M]rle,  even  in  writiiy  purely  polemical,  executed  a 
task  80  ameable'  to  bis  natural  di^Kisition  with  great  moderation  and 
address.  iThe  creed  which  he  composed,  known  by  the  nameof  the  Con- 
ffuum  ^Mffkmrg^  6om  the  place  where  it  was  presented,  was  read  pub- 
licly in  the  diet  Some  popish  divines  were  q>pointed  to  examine  it: 
ther  broqght  in  their  animaayersions^  a  dispute  ensued  between  them  and 
Meianctlmi,  seconded  by  some  of  his  brethren ;  ^ut  though  Melancthon 
then  softened  some  articles,  made  concessions  with-iegarato  others,  and 
pot  the  least  exceptionable  sense  upon  all;  though  the  emperor  himself 
'  tiboured  witbgreat  earnestness  to  reconcile  tbecontending  parties ;  so  many 
maiks  of  distinction  were  i»w  established,  and  such  insui>erable  barriers 
placed  between  the  two  cburcheiL  that  all  hopes  of  brioging  about  a 
coalition  seemed  utterly  desperate.* 

From  tibe  divinesu  among  whom  his  endeavoufs  had  been  so  unsuccessful, 
Charles  tnined  to  toe  princes  their  patrons.  Nor  did  he  find  thein»  how 
desirous  soefir  of  accomiiiodatk»,  or  willing  to  oblige  the  emperor,  more 
disposed  than  the  former  to reopunoe  dieiropmions.  At  that  time  zealfor 
religion  took  possession  of  the  mindk  of  men,  to  a  degree  which  can 
scarcdr  be  oonoeiTed  by  those  that  lire  in  an  age  wmu  the  passions 
tecitea  by  the  first  manitestation  of  .truth,  and  the  fint  recoreiY  ofliberty^ 
have  in  a  great  measure  ceased  to  operate.  This  zeal  was  then  of  such 
strength  as  to  overcome  attachment  to  their  political  interest,  which  is 
oomaonly  tlie  {wedominant  motive  among  princes.  The  elector  of  Saxony, 
the  Jandnave  of  Hesse,  and  other  chiefs  oi  the  protestants,  though  solicited 
aeparatefy  by  the  emperor,  and  allured  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of  those 
advaotages  which  it  was  known  they  were  most  solicitous  to  attaiiv 
refusecL  with  a  fortitude  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  io  abandon  what  they 
deemed  the  cause  of  God,  for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  acquisition.t  Every 
scheme  In  order  to  gain  or  disunite  the  protestaiit  party  proviQg  abortive, 
nothing  now  remained  fei^the  emperor  but  to  take  some  vigorous  measures 
towaroB  assertini^  the  doctrines  and  authority  of  the  established  church. 
These,  CampmiOy  the  papal  nuncio,  had  always  recommended  as  the  ody 
proper  and  eroctnal  ooutse  of  dealing  with  such  obstinate  hoetica.  ui 
Gomplianoe  with  hie  opinions  and  remonstrances,  the  diet  issued  a  decree 
.{Nov.  19],  condemning  moat  of  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the  protestants; 
mrbidifing  any  person  to  protect  or  tol^ate  such  as  tai»ht  them;  ei^oining 
a  strict  observance  of  the  established  rites;  and  prohibiting  any  further 
innovation  under  severe  penalties.  All  olders  of  men  were  required  to 
assist  with  their  persons  and  fortunes  in  carrying  this  decree  into  execu- 
tioo;  and  such  as  lefiMed  to  obey  it  were  declared  mcapable  of  acting  a» 
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jadgesy  or  of  appearinr  as  parties  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  the  supreme 
court  of  judicature  in  the  empire.  To  all  which  was  subjoined  a  promise^ 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  pqpe,  requiruie  him  to  call  a 
eeneral  council  within  six  months,  in  order  to  terminate  all  contnyfersies 
By  its  sovereign  decisbns.* 

The  severitj  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as  a  prelude  to  the 
most  riolent  persecutions,  alarmed  the  protestants,  and  conrinced  them  that 
the  emperor  was  resolved  on  their  destruction.  The  dread  of  those  cala- 
mities which  were  ready  to  fall  on  the  chureh,  opBiesscfd  the  feeble  spirit 
of  Melancthon ;  and«  as  if  the  cause  had  already  been  desperate,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  melancholy  and  lamentation.  But  Luther,  who  dming  the 
meeting  ot  the  diet  had  endeavoured  to  confirm  and  animate  his  party  by 
se^raltreatises  which  he  addressed  to  them,  was  not  disconcertea  or  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  this  new  daneer.  He  comforted  Mehmcthoo, 
ana  his  other  desponding  disciples,  and  exhorted  the  princes  not  to  abandon 
those  truths  which  they  had  lately  asserted  with  such  laudable  boldness.! 
His.  exhortations  made  the  deeper  impression  upcfti  them,  as  Aey  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  that  time  by  the  account  of  a  combination  amoif^  the 
}x>pisn  princes  of  the  empire  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religioD, 
to  whicn  Charles  himself  had  acceded.!  This  convinced  them  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stand  on  their  guard ;  and  Uiat  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  the 
success  of  their  cause,  depended  on  union.  Filled  with  this  dread  of  the 
adverse  party,  and  withnhese  sentiments  concerning  the  conduct  proper  for 
themselves,  tney  assembled  at  Smalkakle,  There  they  concludea  a  league 
of  mutual  defence  against  all  ag^ressors§  {Dec.  22],  by  which  they  formed 
the  protestant  states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body,  and  beginmn|[^ 
already  to  consider  themselves  as  such,  they  resolved  to  apply  to  the  kingp 
of  France  and  England,  and  to  implore  them  to  patronise  and  assist  their 
new  confederacy. 

An  affair  not  connectied  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a  pretence  for 
courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes.  Charles,  whose  ambitious  views  en^ 
laiged  m  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  power  and  g^randeCir,  had  formed 
a  scheme  of  continuine  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  family,  by  procuring^  his 
brother  Ferdinand  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The  present  junc- 
ture was  favourable  for  the  execution  of  that  design.  The  emperor^s  arms 
had  been  every  where  victorious ;  he  .had  given  law  to  all  Europe  at  the 
late  peace ;  no  rival  now  remained  in  a  condition  to  balance  or  to  control 
him ;  and  the  electors,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  his  success,  or  over- 
awed by  the  greatness  of  his  power,  drir^t  scaredy  dispute  the  will  of  a 
Srince,  whose  solicitations  carried  with  them  the  authonty  of  commands. 
For  did  he  want  plausible  reasons  to  enforce  the  measure.  The  affairs  of 
his  other  kingdoms,  he  said,  obliged  him  to  be  of^en  absent  from  Germany ; 
the  growing  disorders  occasioned  by  the  controversies  about  religion,  as 
well  as  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of ,  the  Turks,  who  continually 
threatened  to  break  in  with  their  desolating  armies  into  the  heart  of  thie 
empire,  reouired  the  constant  presence  of  a  prince  endowed  with  predenoe 
capable  ot  composing  the  former,  and  with  power  as  well  as  valour  suffi- 
cient to  repel  the  latter.  His  brother  Ferdinand  possessed  these  qualities 
in  an  eminent  decree ;  by  residing  long  in  Germany,  he  had  acquired  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  its  constitution  and  manners ;  having  been  present 
almost  from  the  firat  rise  of  the  religious  dissensions,  he  knew  what  reme^ 
dies  were  most  proper,  what  the  Germans  could  bear,  and  how  to  apphf 
them ;  as  his  own  dominions  lay  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  was  the  natural 
defender  of  Germany  against  tbe  invasions  of  the  infidels,  being  prompted 
by  interest  no  less  than  be  would  be  bound  in  duty  to  oppose  them. 

Thore  aiguments  made  little  impression  on  the  protestants.    Ezperieiice 
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tamrfat  tbem,  that  nothioe^  had  contributed  nxwe  to  the  undisturbed  Piomss 
of  uieir  opioions,  than  me  inteiregnum  aAer  Maxhnilian's  deaths  thelonK 
absence  (x  Charles^  and  the  slacKness  of  the  reins  of  government  which 
these  occasioned.  Conscious  of  the  advantages  which  their  cause  had 
derived  from  this  relaxation  of  government,  they  were  unwOling  to  render 
it  more  vigorous,  by  giving  themselves  a  new  and  a  fixed  master.  Thej 
perceived  clearly  tne  extent  of  Charles's  ambition,  that  be  aimed  at  ien< 
derine  the  Imperial  crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  would  of  course 
establish  in  the  empire  an  absolute  dominion,  to  which  elective  princes 
could  not  have  aspired  with  equal  facility.  They  determined  therefore  to 
oppose  the  election  of  Ferdinand  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  rouse 
th^  countrymen,  by  their  example  and  exhortations,  to  withstand  this 
encroachment  on  theu*  liberties.  The  elector  of  Saxoi^,  accordingly,  not 
only  refused  to  be  present  at  the  electoral  colleee,  which  th£  emperor 
ffununoned  to  meet  at  Cologne  [January  6, 1531],  but  instructed  his  eldest 
9on  ta  appear  there,  and«to  protest  against  the  election  as  infonnaJ,  ill^ly 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  golden  bull,  and  subversive  of  the  liberties 
of  the  empire.    But  the  other  electors,  whom  Charles  had  been  at  great 

Sains  to  ^ain,  without  regarding  either  his  absence  or  protest,  chose  Fer* 
inand  king  of  the  Romans,  who  a  few  days  aflerwas  crovmed  at  A»x-la- 
ChaneUe.*^ 

IV ben  the  protestantsy  who  were  assembled  a  second  time  at  Smalkalde, 
received  an  account  of  this  transaction,  and  heard  at  the  same  time,  that 
prosecutions  were  commenced,  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  against  some  of 
their  number,  on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, not  only  to  renew  their  former  confederacy,  but  immediately  to 
despatcJi  their  ambassadora^into  France  and  England  [Feb.  29].  Fi^ncis 
had  observed,  with  all  the  jealousy  of  a  rival,  the  reputation  which  the 
emperor  had  acquired  by  his  seeming  disinterestedness  and  moderation  in 
setuine  the  afiairs  of  Italy  ;  and  beheld  with  great  concern  the  successful 
step  which  he  had  taken  towards  perpetuating  and  extendins;  his  authority 
in  Germany  by  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans.  Nothing,  howeverj 
would  have  been  more  impolitic  than  toprecipitate  his  kingdom  into  a  new 
war  when  exhausted  by  extraordinaiy  eflorts,  and  <liscouraged  by  ill  success, 
before  it  had  got  time  to  recruit  its  strength,  or  to  foiget  past  misfortunes. 
As  no  provdbation  had  been  ^iven  by  the  emperor,  and  hardly  a  pretext 
for  a  rupture  had  been  afibrded  him,  he  could  not  violate  a  treaty  of  peace 
which  he  himself  had  so  lately  solicited,  without  forfeiting  the  esteem  of 
all  Europe,  and  being  detested  as  a  prince  void  of  probity  and  honour. 
He  observed,  with  great  joy,  poweiful  factions  beginning  to  form  in  the 
empire;,  he  listeneawith  tne  utmost  eagerness  to  tbe  complaints  of  the 
protestant  princes,  and,  without  seeming  to  countenance  their  religious 
opinions,  determined  secretly  to  cherish  those  sparks  of  political  discord 
which  might  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  flame.  For  this  purpose^,  he 
sent  William  de  Bellay,  one  of  the  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  into  Ger- 
manyj  who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  malecontent  princes,  and  heiefatenine 
then'  ill  humour  by  various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between  them  and 
his  master,!  which,  though  concealed  at  that  time,  and  productive  of  no 
immediate  effects,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  union  fatal  on  many  occasions 
to  Charles's  ambitious  projects ;  and  showed  the  discontented  princes  of  Ger- 
many, where,  for  ^  future,  they  might  find  a  protectbr  no  less  able  than 
willmg  to  undertake  their  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
emperor. 

The  kiqg  of  England,  highly  incensed  against  Charles,  in  complaisance 
to  whom  the  pope  nad  long  retarded,  and  now  openly  opposed  his  di vorcev 
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wa<  no  less  dJapawd  dian  FraDcis  to  stvenrtfaen  a  lea^  which  miglit  be 
rendered  so  formidable  to  th^  emperor.  But  Jbis  favourite  project  of  the 
divorce  led  him  into  such  a  labjnnth  of  schemes  and  negotiations,  and  be 
wasy  at  the  same  time,  so  intent  on  abolishine  the  papal  jurisdiction  in 
Eiffland,  that  be  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  amiirs.  This  oblieed  him  to 
mt  satisfied  with  riving  general  promises,  together  with  a  small  supply  in 
money,  to  the  conmjerates  of  Smalkalde.* 

Meanwhile,  many  circumstances  convinced  Charles  that  this  was  not  a 
juncture  when  the  extirpation  of  faere^  was  to  be  attempted  by  violence 
and  rigour ;  that  in  compliance  with  the  pc^'s  inclinations,  he  had  alrea^ 
proceed  with  imprudent  precipitation ;  add  that  it  was  more  his  interest 
to  consolidate  Germany  into  one  united  and  vigorous  body,  than  to  divide 
and  enfeeble  it  by  a  civil  war.  The  pn>testBnti,  who  were  considerable  as 
well  by  tUeir  numbers  as  by  their  zeal,  had  acquired  additional  wekht  and 
impoitance  by  their  joining  in  that  confedera^^  into  which  the  rash  steps 
taken  at  Augsbuif  had  forced  them.  Having  now  discovered  their  own 
strength,  they  despised  the  decisions  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  and  being' 
secure  of  foreien  protection,  were  ready  to  set  the  head  of  the  empire  at 
defiance.  At  ttie  same  time  the  peace  with  France  was  precarious,  ttie 
fdendship  of  an  irresolute  and  interestdd  pontiff  was  not  to  be  relied  on: 
and  Solyman,  in  order  to  repair  the  discredit  and  loss  which  bis  aims  haa 
sustained  in  the  former  camnaign,  was  preparing  to  enter  Austria  with 
more  numerous  forces.  On  all  these  accounts,  especially  the  last,  a  speedy 
acconunodation  with  the  malecontent  princes  became  necessaiTy  not  on^ 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  future  sdieme^  but  for  ensuribg  nis  present 
safety.  Negotiations  were,  accofdinj^ly,  earned  on  by  bis  duectioB  with 
the  elector  oi  Saxony  and  his  associates ;  after  many  delays,  occasioQed 
by  their  jealousy  of  ale  emperor,  and  of  each  other,  alter  innumerable  dif- 
ficulties, arising  firom  the  innexible  nature  of  religions  tenets,  which  cannot 
admit  df  bein^  altered,  modified,  or  relinquisbed  in  ttie  same  manner  as 
points  of  political  interest,  terms  of  pacification  were  agreed  upon  at  Nu< 
rembeig  [July  S3],  and  ratified  solemnly  in  the  diet  at  Katisbon  [Aug.  3]. 
In  this  treaty  it  was  st^ulated.  That  universal  peace  be  estabiidied  m 
Germafiy,  until  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  the  convocation  of  which 
within  sa  months  the  emperor  shall  endeavour  to  procure ;  That  no  person 
shall  be  molested  on  account  of  religion ;  That  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  all 
processes  begun  by  the  Imperial  chamber  against  protestants,  and  the 
sentences  already  passed  to  their  detriment  shall  be  declared  void.  On 
their  ^art,'tfae  protestants  eng^d  to  assist  the  emperor  with  all  their 
forces  m  resisting  tiie  invasion  oTthe  Turis.t  Thus,  b^  their  firmness  in 
adhering  to  their  principles,  by  the  unanimity  with  which  &ey  niged  all 
their  claims,  and  by  tbeir  dexterity  in  availing  themselves  of  the  emperor'a 
situation,  the  protestants  obtained  tenns  which  amounted  almost  to  a  tole- 
ration of  their  religbn ;  all  the  concessions  were  made  by  Charles,  none 
by  them ;  even  the  favourite  point  of  their  approving  his  brother's  election 
was  not  mentioned ;  and  the  protestants  of  Uerman^,  who  had  hitherto 
been  viewed  only  as  a  lelieious  sect,  came  henceforth  to  be  considered  as 
a  pc^itical  body  of  no  small  consequence.| 

1632.]  The  intelligence  which  Charles  received  of  Soiyman's  having 
entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  brought  the 
deliberations  of  the  diet  at  Ratisbon  to  a  period  j  the  contingent  both  of 
troops  and  money,  which  each  prince  was  to  fumian  towards  the  defence  of 
the  empire,  having  been  alreaay  settled.  The  protestants.  as  a  testimony 
of  their  eratitude  to  the  emperor,  exerted  themselves  vntn  extraordinaiy 
zeal,  and  brotiigfat  into  the  fimfinces  whidi  exceeded  in  number  the  quota 
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lnmoBed  on  them ;  the  catholics  imRatinff  their  example,  one  of  the  greatest 
ana  best  appointed  armies  that  had  ever  been  levied  in  Germany^  assembled 
near  Vienna.  Being  joined  hj  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans  under 
the  marquis  del  Guasto ;  by  some  heavy  armed  cavalry  from  the  Low^Cohh 
tries :  and  by  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  had  raised  in  Bohemia,  Austria^ 
and  his  other  territories,  it  amounted  in  ail  to  ninety  thousand  d^iplin^d 
foot,  and  thirty  thousand  horse^  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of  irregulan« 
Of  this  vast  army,  worthy  the  first  prince  in  Christendom,  the  emperor  took 
the  command'  in  person :  and  mankind  waited  in  suspense  the  issue  cf  a 
decisive  battle  between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  w^H-ld.  But  each 
of  them  dreading  the  other's  power  and  good  fortune,  they  both  oooducted 
their  operations  with  such  excessive  caution,  that  a  campaign,  for  which 
such  immense  preparations  had  been  made,  ended  without  any  memoraUe 
event  {September  and  October].  Solyman,  finding  it  impossible  to  e:ain 
ground  upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his  guard,  marched  ba<£  to 
Constantinople  towaras  the  end  of  autumn.*  It  is  remawable,  that  in  such 
a  martial  age,  when  every  gentleman  was  a  soldier,  aixl  every  prince  a 
general,  this  was  the  first  time  that  Charles*  who  had  already  carried  on 
such  extensive  wars,  and  gained  so  many  victories,  appeared  at  the  head 
of  his  troops.  In  this  first  essay  of  his  arms,  to  have  opposed  such  a  leader 
as  Soiyman  was  no  small  honour ;  to  have  obliged  him  to  retreat,  merited 
veiT  considerable  i>raise. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died  [Aug. 
16],  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Frederick.  The  reformation 
rattier  ramed  than  lost  by  that  event ;  the  new  elector,  no  less  attached  than 
his  predecessors  to  the  opinions  of  Luther,  occupied  the  station  which  they 
had  held  at  the  head  of  the  protestant  party,  and  defended,  with  the  bola« 
ness  and  zeal  of  youth,  that  cause  which  they  had  fostered  and  reared  with 
the  caution  of  more  advanced  age. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  Charles,  impatient  to  revisit 
Spain,  set  out  on  his  way  thither^  for  Italy.  As  he  was  extremely  desircMis 
ot  an  interview  with  the  pope,  they  met  a  second  time  at  Bologna,  with  the 
same  external  demonstrations  of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  little  of 
that  confidence  which  had  subsisted  between  them  during  their  late  negoti- 
ations there.  Clement  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the  emperor's  proceed* 
ings  at  AiKsbuig ;  his  concessions  with  regard  to  the  speedy  convocation 
oi^  councu,  having  more  than  cancelled  all  the  merit  ot  the  severe  decree 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  The  toleration  grsKnted  to  the  pro* 
testaAts  at  Ratisbon,  and  the  more  explicit  promise  concerning  a  council, 
with  which  it  was  acoompaniedf  bad  irritated  him  still  farther.  Charles, 
however,  partly  from  conviction  that  the  meetii^  of  a  council  would  be  at- 
tended with  sauutaiy  efiects,  and  partly  from  his  desire  to  please  the  Ger- 


mans, having  solicited  the  pope  by  his  ambassadors  to  call  that  assembly 
without  delay,  and  now  ui^ging  the  same  thing  in  person,  Clement  was 
greatly  embarrassed  what  reply  he  should  make  to  a  request  which  it  was 
mdecent  to  refuse,  and  dangerous  to  grant.  He  endeavoured  at  first  to  di- . 
vert  Charles  from  the  measure  j  but,  finding  him  inflexible,  he  had  recourse 
to  artifices,  which  be  knew  would  delav.  If  not  entirely  defeat,  the  calling 
of  that  assembly.  Under  the  plausible  pretext  of  its  being  previously 
Decenary  to  settle,  with  all  parties  concerned,  the  place  of  Uie  council  s 
meeting ;  the  manner  of  its  proceedings ;  the  right  of  tne  persons  who  should 
be  admitted  to  vote ;  and  the  authority  X)f  their  decisions ;  he  despatched  a 
nunck),  accompanied  by  an  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  to  tlie  elector  of 
Saxony  as  head  of  the  protestants.  With  resard  to  each  of  these  articles, 
inextricable  difficulties  and  contests  arose.  The  protestants  demanded  a 
oooDcil  to  be  held  in  Germany ;  the  pope  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in 
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Italy :  th^  coDtended  that  all  points  m  dispute  AoM  be  detennioed  by 
the  woida  of  My  acripture  alone :  he  considered  not  ody  the  decrees  of 
the  churchy  but  the  opuiioiis  of  (atDeis  and  doctioiSy  as  of  equal  authority ; 
they  required  a  free  coundU  in  which  the  divines,  commissioned  by  different 
churches,  should  be  allowed  a  voice ;  he  aimed  at  modelling  the  council  in 
sufch  a  manner  as  would  render  it  entirely  dependent  ooliis  measure.  Above 
aH,  the  protestants  thought  it  unreasonable  that  thev  should  bind  themselves 
to  submit  to  the  decrees  of  a  council,  before  they  knew  on  what  principles 
these  decrees  were  to  be  founded,  by  what  persons  they  were  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  what  forms  of  proceeaing  they  would  observe.  The  pope 
maintained  it  to  be  altogether  unnecessanr  to  call  a  council,  if  those  who 
demanded  it  did  not  previously  declare  tneir  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  its 
decrees.  In  order  to  adjust  such  a  variety  of  points,  many  expedients  were 
proposed,  and  the  negotiations  spun  out  to  such  a  leiKth,  as  efiectually 
answered  Clement's  purpose  of  putting  off  the  meeting  ofa  council,  without 
drawing  on  himself  the  whole  mfamy  of  obstnictine  a  measure  which  all 
Europe  deemed  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  church.* 

Together  with  this  negotiation  about  calling  a  councfl,  tbe  emperor 
carried  on  another,  which  be  had  still  more  at  heart, /or  securing  the  peace 
established  in  Italy.  As  Francis  bad  renounced  his  tnetensioos  in  that 
countiT  with  great  reluctance,  Charles  made  no  doubt  out  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  pretext  afforded  him,  or  embrace  the  first  opportunity 
wbich  presented  itsejf,  of  recovering  what  he  had  lost«  It  became  neces- 
sary on  this  account  to  take  measures  for  assembling  an  army  able  to  op- 
pose him.  As  his  treasury,  drained  by  a  long  war,  could  not  supply  toe 
sums  requbite  for  keeping  sudi  a  body  constandy  on  foot,  he  attempted  to 
throw  that  burden  upon  his  allies,  and  to  provide  (er  the  safety  of  his  ovni 
dominions,  at  their  expense,  by  proposing  tuat  the  Italian  states  shodd  enter 
into  a  league  of  defence  against  au  invaders ;  that,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  danger,  an  army  should  be  raised  and  maintained  at  the  common  charge  ; 
and  that  Antonio  de  Leyva  should  be  appointed  the  generalissimo,  riot 
was  the  proposal  unacceptable  to  Clement,  though  for  a  reason  veiy  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  induced  the  emperor  to  make  it.  He  hoped  by  this 
expedient,  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  German  and  Spanish  veterans,  which 
liad  so  long  filled  all  the  powers  in  that  country  witn  terror,  and  still  kept 
them  in  subjection  to  the  Imperial  ^oke.  A  league  was  accoidii^]^  con- 
cluded [Feb.  24, 1533] :  all  the  Italian  states,  the  Venetians  excepted,  ac- 
ceded to  it  ^  the  sum  wnich  each  of  the  contracting  parties  should  fupish 
towards  maintaining  the  army  was  fixed ;  the  emperor  agreed  to  withdraw 
the  troops  which  gave  so  much  umbrage  to  his  allies,  and  which  he  was 
unable  any  loqger  to  support  Having  disbanded  part  of  them,  and  re- 
moved the  rest  to  Sicily  and  Spain,  he  embarked  on  ooard  Dorians  galleys, 
and  arrived  at  Barcelona  [Apnl  22].t 

Notwithstanding  all  his  precautions  for  securing  the  peace  of  Germany, 
and  maintaining  that  system  which  he  had  established  in  Italy,  the  emperor 
became  every  daj  more  and  more  apprehensive  that  both  would  be  soon 
disturbed  by  the  intrigues  or  arms  of  the  French  king.  His  apprehensions 
were  well  founded,  as  .nothing  but  the  desperate  situation  of  his  afiairs  could 
have  brought  Francis  to  give  his  consent  to  a  treaty  so  dishonourable  and 
disadvantai^UM  as  that  of  Cambraj^ :  he,  aft  the  very  time  of  i^itifyii^  it, 
had  formed  a  resolution  to  observe  it  no  longer  than  necessity  comp^ed 
him,  and  took  a  solemn  protest,  though  with,  the  most  profound  secrecy, 
against  several  articles  in  the  treaty,  particularly  that  whereby  he  renounced 
Bu  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  MUan,  as  unjust,  injurious  to  his  heirs,  and 
invalid.  One  of  the  crown  lawyers,  by  his  command,  entered  a  protest  to 
the  same  purpose,  and  with  the  like  secrecy,  when  the  ratification  of  tht 
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tfeaij  was  registered  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.*  Francis  seems  to  have 
thou^t  that,  DV  employing  an  artifice  unworthy  of  a  kin^,  destmctive  of 
public  faith,  and  of  the  mutual  confidence  on  which  all  transactions  between 
nations  are  founded,  he  was  released  from  any  obli^tion  to  perform  the 
most  solemn  promises,*  or  to  adhere  to  the  most  sacred  ei^agements.  From 
the  moment  be  concluded  the  peace  of  Cam  bray,  he  wbhed  and  watched 
for  an  opportunity  of  violating  it  with  safety.  He  endeavoured  for  tliat 
reason  to  strengthen  his  alliam:e  with  the  king  of  England,  whose  friend** 
ship  he  cultivated  with  the  neatest  assiduity.  He  put  the  military  force 
of  bis  own  kingdom  on  a  better  and  more  respect^le  footing  than  ever^ 
He  artfully  fomentetl  the  jealousy  and  discontent  of  the  German  princes. 

But  above  all,  Francis  laboured  to  break  the  strict  confederacy  which 
subsisted  between  Charles  and  Clement :  and  he  had  soon  the  satisfaction 
to  obterve  the  appearances  of  disgust  ana  alienation  arising  in  the  mind  of 
that  suspicious  and  interested  pontiflf,  which  gave  him  hc^s  that  their  union 
Would  not  be  lasting.  As  the  emperor's  decision  in  favour  of  the  duke  of 
Ferrata  had  peatly  uritated  the  pope^  Francis  aggravated  the  injustice  of 
that  proceeding,  and  fiattei^d^Clem^  that  the  papal  see  would  find  in 
him  a  more  Impartial  and  no  lespow^rful  protector.  As  the  importunity 
^tith  which  Charles  demanded!^  ct>uncil  was  extremely  offensive  to  tlie 
pope,  Francis  artfulj^  created  olMdcIes  to  prevent  it,  ana  attempted  to  di-> 
vert  the  German  princes,  his  ajfies,  from  insbting  so  obstinately  on  that 
point.t  As  the  emp^r  ted  gained  such  an  ascendant  over  Clement  by-  • 
contributing  to  a^graldhEejh|s  family,  Francis  endeavoured  to  ailur^  him 
W  the  same  irresistible  baitfproposing  a  marriage  between  his  second  son 
flenry  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  the  pope's  cousin 
Laurence  di  Medici.  On  the  first  overture  of  this  match^'^the  emperor 
could  notperstiade  himself  that  Francis  really  intended  to  debase  the  royal 
blood  of  France,  by  an  alliance  with  Catharine,  whose  ancestors  had  been* 
so  lately  private  citizens  and  merchants  in  Florence,  and  believed  that  he 
meant  only  to  flatter  or  amuse  the  ambitious  pontiff.  He  thought  it  ne- 
c^sary,  however,  to  efl&ce  the  impression  which  such  a  dazzling  offer 
might  have  made,  by  prombing  to  break  off  the  marriage  which  had  been 
ajgreed  on  between  his  own  niece  the  king  of  Denmark's  daughter,  and  the 
duke  of  Milan,  and  to  substitute  Catharine  in  her  place.  But  the  French 
ambassador  producing  unexpectedly  full  powers  to  conclude  the  marriage 
treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  tnis  expedient  had  no  effect  Clement 
was  so  highly  pleased  with  an  honour  which  added  such  lustre  and  dignity 
to  the  house  of  Medici,  that  he  ofkred  to  grant  Catharine  the  investiture 
of  considerable  territories  in  Ital^,  by  way  of  portion ;  he  seemed  ready  to 
support  Francis  in  prosecuting  his  ancient  claims  in  that  country,  and  con- 
sented to  a  personal  interview  with  that  monarch.| 

Charles  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  prevent  a  meeting,  in  which  nothing 
was  likely  to  pass  but  what  would  be  of  detriment  tooim  ;  nor  could  he 
bear,  after  be  had  twice  condescended  to  visit  the  pope  in  his  own  territo- 
riesy  that  Clement  should  bestow  such  a  mark  of  distinction  on  his  rivals 
as  to  venture  on  a  voyage  by  sea,  at  an  unfavourable  season,  in  order  to  pay 
court  to  Francis  in  tne  French  dominions.  But  the  pope's  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the  match  overcame  all  the  scruples  of  pride,  or  fear,  or 
jealousy,  which  would  probably  have  influenced  him  on  any  other  occa- 
sion.  The  interview,  notwithstanding  several  arti6ces  of  the  emperor  to 
prevent  it,  took  place  at  Marseilles  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  demon- 
strations of  confidence  on  both  sides  [October]  ;'  and  the  marriage,  which 
the  ambition  and  abilities  of  Catharine  rendered  in  the  sequel  as  pernicious 
to  France,  as  it  was  then  thought  dishonourable,  was  consummated^   But 
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whatever  schemes  may  have  heen  secretly  concerted  hv  the  pope  and 
Fnmcis  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  his  father  propMDsed  to 
make  over  all  his  rights  in  Italy ;  so  caietul  were  they  to  avoid  giving  any 
cause  of  offence  to  the  emperor,  that  no  treaty  was  concluded  between 
them  ;*  and  even  in  the  marriage-articles,  Catharine  renounced  aU  daima 
and  pretensions  in  Italy,  except  to  the  dutchy  of  Urbino.t 

But  at  the  veiy  time  when  he  was  canying  ob  these  negotiations,  and 
f(»ming  this  connection  with  Francis^  which  gave  so  great  umbrage  to  the 
emperor,  such  was  the  artifice  and  duplicity  of  Clement's  character,  that 
he  sufeied  the  latter  to  direct  all  his  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  kw^ 
of  England,  and  was  no  less  attentive  to  gratify  him  in  that  particular,  than 
if  the  most  cordial  union  had  still  subsisted  bletweep  them.  Henry's  suit 
for  a  divorce  had  now  continued  near  six  years ;  during  all  which  period 
the  pope  negotiated,  promised,  retracted,  and  concluded  nothing.  After 
bearing  repeated  delays  and  disappointments  longer  tlian  could  have  been 
expected  trom  a  prince  of  such  a  choleric  and  impetuous  temper,  the 
patience  of  Henry  was  at  last  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  applied  to 
another  tribunal  for  that  decree  whidi  he  had  solicited  in  vain  at  Rome. 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,*by  a  senteoce  £>unded  on  the  autho- 
rity of  universities,  doctors,  and  rabbles,  «vho  had  been  consulted  with 
respect  to  the  point,  annulled  the  king'simarri^e  with  Catharine ;  her 
daughter  was  declared  illegitimate;  and  Anne  Boleyn  acknowledged  as 
queen  of  England.  At  the  same  time  Hemy  began  not  only  to  neglect 
and  to  threaten  the  pope,  whom  he  had  hitherto  couiied,  but  to  make  inno- 
vations in  the  church,  of  which  he  had  formerly  been  such  a  zealous 
defender.  Clement,  who  had  already  seen  so  many  provinces  and  king- 
doms revolt'  from  the  holy  see,  became  apprebensi?e  at  last  that  England 
might  imitate  their  example,  and  partly  from  his  solicitude  to  prevent  that 
iktal  blow,  partly  in  compliance  with  the  French  kind's  solicitations,  de- 
termined to  ffive  Henrv  such  satisfaction  as  might  still  retain  him  within 
the  bosom  ot  the  church  FMarch  23].  But  the  violence  of  the  cardinals, 
devoted  to  the  emperor,  aid  not  allow  the  pope  leisure  for  executing  this 
prudent  resolution,  and  hurried  him,  with  a  precipitation  fatal  to  the  Roman 
see,  to  issue  a  buU  rescinding  Cranmer's  sentence,  confirming  Heniy*s  mar- 
riage with  Catharine,  and  d^laringhim  excommunicated,  if,  withm  a  time 
specified,  he  did  not  abandon  the  wife  he  had  taken,  anid  return  to  her 
whom  he  had  desnied.  Enraeed  at  this  unexpected  decree,  Hemy  kept 
no  longer  any  measures  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  his  subjects  seconded 
his  resentment  and  indignation ;  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed,  abolishing 
the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  England ;  by  anotner,  the  king  was 
dedared  supreme  head  of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  wbioi  the 
pop^  were  deprived  was  vested  in  him.  That  vast  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
dominion  whicn  had  been  raised  with  such  art,  and  of  which  the  founda- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  laid  so  deep,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  was  overturned  in  a  moment,  neniy  himself 
with  the  caprice  peculiar  to  his  character,  continued  to  defend  the  doctrines 
of  the  Romish  church  as  fiercely  as  he  attacked  its  jurisdiction.  He  alter- 
nately persecuted  the  protestants  for  rejecting  the  former,  and  the  Catho- 
lics tar  acknowledging  the  latter.  But  his  subjects,  beine  once  permitted 
to  enter  into  new  paths,  did  not  choose  to  stop  short  at  ^  precise  point 
prescribed  by  liim.  Having  been  encouraged  by  his  example  to  break 
some  of  their  fetters,  they  were  so  impatient  to  shake  off  what  still  re* 
mained^  that,  in  the  following  reign,  with  the  applause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  a  total  separation  was  made  fiK>m  the  church  of  FUxne  in 
articles  of  doctrine,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  discipline  and  jurisdiction. 
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A  short  delay  mrght  have  saved  the  see  of  Ronie  from  all  the  unhappy 

raue11ce6  of  C icnient's  rashness.  Soon  after  his  sentence  against  Hemy, 
into  a  languishing  distemper,  which  gT^iduaHj  wasting  his  constitu- 
doiv  pot  an  end  to  his  pontificate  fSept.  25],  the  most  unfortunate,  both 
durmg  its  continuance,  and  by  its  erocts,  that  the  church  had  known  fear 
many  ages.  The  veiy  dav  on  which  the  cardinals  entered  the  conclave 
(Oct.  13],  they  raised  to  the  papal  throne  Alexander  Famese,  dean  of  the 
sacred  colleee,  and  the  oldest  member  of  that  body,  who  assumed  the 
name  of  Paul  III.  The  account  of  his  promotion  was  received  with  extra- 
oidinary  acclamations  of  joy  by  the  people  of  Rome,  highly  pleased^  after 
an  interval  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  to  see  the  crown  of  St.  Peter 
placed  on  the  head  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Persons  more  capable  of  judg- 
loe,  formed  a  favourable  presae[e  of  his  administration,  from  the  experience 
which  he  had  acquired  under  four  pontificates,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
prudence  and  moderation  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  in  a  station 
of  great  eminence,  and  during  an  active  petiod  that  required  both  talents 
and  address.*  . 

Europe,  it  is  probable,  owed  the  continuance  of  its  peace  to  the  death 
of  Clement ;  for  although  no  traces  remain  in  history  of  any  league  con- 
cluded between  him  and  Francis,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  but  that  he 
wouldC  have  seconded  the  operations  of  the  French  arms  in  Italy,  that  he 
might  have  gratified  his  ambition  by  seeing  one  of  his  family  possessed  of 
the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  and  another  in  Milan.  But  upon  the 
election  of  Paul  III.  who  had  hitherto  adhered  uniformhy  to  the  Imperial 
inleiest,  Francis  found  it  necessaiy  to  suspend  his  operations  for  some  time, 
and  to  put  off  the  commencement  of  hostilities  a^inst  the  emperor,  on 
which,  before  the  death  of  Clement,  he  had  been  fully  determined. 

While  Francis  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  renew  a  war  which  had 
hitherto  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  and  bis  suojects,  a  transaction  ot  a  very 
mgular  nature  was  carried  on  in  Germany.  Among  many  beneficial  and 
aaiutaiy  effects  of  which  the  reft^rmation  was  the  immediate  cause,  it  was 
attended,  as  must  be  the  case  in  ail  actions  and  events  wherein  men  are  con- 
cerned, with  some  consequences  of  an  opposite  nature.  When  the  human 
mind  is  roused  by  grand  objects,  and  agitated  by  stfonjg  passions,  its  ope- 
mtionR  acouire  such  force,  that  they  are  apt  to  become  irregular  and  extra- 
vagant. Upon  any  ereat  revolution  m  religion,  such  irregularities  abound 
moBt,  at  that  particular  period,  when  men,  Laving  thrown  off  the  authority 
of  tbeir  ancient  principles,  do  not  yet  fiilly  comprehend  the  nature,  .or  feel 
the  obli^tion  of  those  new  tenets  which  they  have  embraced.  The  roiiid 
in  Ihat  situation,  pushii^  forward  with  the  lioldness  which  prompted  it  to 
leject  establishea  opinions,  and  not  guided  by  a  clear  knowledj^e  of  the 
syitem  substituted  m  their  place,  disdains  all  restraint,  and  runs  mto  wild 
■oCionB,  which  <Mften  lead  to  scandalous  or  immoral  conduct.  Thus,  in  the 
fint  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  many  of  the  new  converts  havinj^  re- 
ooonced  their  ancient  systems  of  religious  faith,  and  bein^  but  imperfectly 
aaimnited  with  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christianity,  broached  the 
most  extravagant  opinions,  equally  subversive  of  piety  and  virtue ;  alJ 
which  enors  disappeared  or  were  exploded  when  the  knowledge  of  reli* 
gicNi  increased,  ana  csone  to  be  more  generally  difius^d.  In  like  manner, 
soon  after  Luther's  appearance,  the  rashness  or  ignorance  of  some  of  his 
diacipks.  led  them  to  publish  tenets  no  less  absurd  than  pernicious,  which 
being  proposed  to  men  extremely  illiterate,  but  fond  of  novelty,  and  at  a 
time  when  their  minds  were  occupied  chiefly  with  religious  speculations, 
sained  too  easy  credit  and  authon^  among  them.  To  these  causes  must 
Be  imputed  tlie  extravagances  of  Muncer,  in  the  year  one  thousand  five 
huodned  and  twenty-five,  as  well  as  the  rapid  progress  which  his  opmioup 
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made  among  die  peasants ;  but  (hough  the  insurrection  excited  by  that 
fanatic  was  soon  suppressed,  several  of  his  followers  lurked  in  ddSereni 
places,  and  endeavoured  privately  to  prppa^te  his  opinions. 

In  those  provinces  of  Upper  Germany,  which  had  already  been  so  croeUj 
wasted  by  their  enthusiastic  rage,  the  magistrates  watched  their  motiooB 
with  such  severe  attention,  that  many  of  them  found  it  necessaiy  to  retire 
into  other  countries,  some  were  .punished,  others  driven  into  exile,  and 
their  errors  were  entirely  rooted  out.  But  in  the  Netherlands  and  West- 
phalia, where  the  pernicious  tendency  of  their  opinions  was  more  unknown, 
and  guarded  against  with  less  care,  they  ^ot  admittance  into  several  towns, 
and  spread  the  infection  of  their  principles.  The  most  remaricable  c^ 
their  religious  tenets  related  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  which,  as  tbey 
contended,  ought  to  be  administered  only  to  persons  grown  up  to  veais  of 
understanding,  and  should  be  performed  not  by  sprinkung  them  wito  water, 
but  by  dipping  them  in  it ;  tor  this  reason  tliey  condemned  the  baptism  of 
infants,  and  rebaptising  all  whom  they  admitted  into  their  society,  the 
sect  came  to  be  aistineuisbed  by  the  name  of  Anabaptists.  To  this  pecu- 
liar notion  conceroiitt^  naptism,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  founded 
on  the  practice  of  the  church  in  the  apostolic  age,  and  contains  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  order  of  human  society,  they  adSed  other 
principles  of  a  most  enthusiastic  as  well  as  dangerous  nature.  They 
maintained  that,  among  Christians  who  had  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to 
direct,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  guide  them,  the  office  of  magBtiacy  was 
not  only  unnecessary,  but  an  unlawful  encroachment  on  their  spiritual 
liberty ;  that  the  distinctions  occasioned  by  birth,  or  rank,  or  wealth,  hew 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  which  considers  all  men  as  equal, 
should  DC  entirely  abolished ;  that  all .  Christians,  throwii^  their  posaes^ 
sions  into  one  common  stock,  should  live  together  in  that  stale  of  equality 
which  becomes  members  of  the  same  family ;  that  as  neither  die  laws  of 
nature,  nor  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  had  imposed  any  re- 
straints upon  men  with  regard  to  the  number  of  wive^  which  they  might 
marry,  diey  should  use  that  liberty  which  God  himself  had  granted  to  the 
patnarcbs. 

Such  opinions,  propagated,  and  .maintained  with  enthusiastic  zeal  and 
boldness,  were  not  long  without  producing  the  violent  efiects  natural  to 
them.  Two  Anabaptist  prophets,  John  Matdiias,  a  baker  of  Haeriem, 
and  John  Boccold,  or  Beukels,  a  journeyman  tailor  of  Leyden,  poss^sed 
with  the  rage  of  making  proselytes,  fixed  their  residence  at  Munster,  an 
Imperial  city  in  Westphalia,  of  the  first  rank,  under  the  sovereignty  of  its 
bishop,  butgovemed  by  its  own  senate  and  cpnsub.  As  neither  of  these  fanatics 
wanted  the  talents  requisite  in  desperate  enterprises,  great  resolution,  the 
appearance  of  sanctity,  bold  pretensions  to  inspiration,  and  a  confident  and 
plausible  manner  of  discoursing,  they  soon  gained  many  converts.  Among 
these  were  Rodiman,  who  had  first  preached  the  protestant  doctrine  in 
Munster,  and  Cnipperdoling,  a  citizen  of  good  birth  and  considerable 
eminence.  Emboldened  by  the  countenance  of  such  disciples,  diey  openly 
taught  their  opinions  :  and  not  satisfied  with  that  liberty,  diey  made  several 
attempts,  though  without  success,  to  become  masters  of  die  town,  in  order 
to  get  their  tenets  established  by  public  authori^r.  At  last,  having  secretly 
called  in  their  associates  from  the  neighbourme:  countiy,  they  suddenly 
took^  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  senate  bouse  in  the  night  time,  and 
running  dirough  the  streets  with  drawn  swords,  and  horrible  howliiKs. 
cried  out  alternately, "  Repent  and  be  baptised,"  and  "  Depart  ye  uq^y.'' 
The  senators,  the  canons,  the  nobility,  together  with  the  more  sober  citi- 
zens, whether  papists  or  Protestants,  terrified  at  their  threats  and  outcries, 
fled  in  confusion,  and  left  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  a  frantic  multi- 
tude, consisting  cbiefly  of  strangers  fFebruary.]  Nothing  now  remaining 
to  overawe  or  control  them,  they  set  about  modelling  the  government  accoid- 
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iiig  to  their  own  wild  ideas :  and  though  at  first  they  showed  so  much 
reverence  for  the  ancient  constitution,  as  to  elect  senators  of  their  own 
sect,  and  to  appoint  Cnipperdoling  and  another  proselyte  consuls,  this  was 
nothing  nx>re  tnan  form ;  for  all  their  proceedings  were  directed  by  Mat- 
thias, who^  in  the  style,  and  with  the  authority  o£  a  prophet,  uttered  his 
commands,  which  it  was  instant  death  to  disobey.  Having  begun  with 
cncouraeing  the  multitude  to  pills^e  the  churches,  and  deface  tneir  orna- 
ments ;  he  enjoined  them  to  destroy  all  boolcs  except  the  bible,  as  pseless 
or  impious  j  he  ordered  the  estates  of  such  as  fled  to  be  confiscated,  and 
sold  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  aK^acent  countiy;  he  commanded  eveiy  man 
to  bring  forth  his  gold  and  silver,  and  other  precious  efiects,  and  to  lay 
them  at  his  feet ;  tne  wealth  amassed  by  these  means  he  deposited  in  a 
public  treasury,  and  named  deacons  to  dispense  it  for  the  common  use  o 
all.  The  members  of  this  commonwealth  beine  thus  brought  to  perfect 
equality,  he  commanded  all  €f(  them  to  eat  at  tables  prepared  in  public, 
and  even  prescribed  the  dishes  which  were  to  be  served  up  eacn  day. 
Haviiig  finished  this  plan  of  reformation,  his  next  care  was  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  the  city;  and  he  took  measures  lor  that  purpose  with  a 
prudence  which  savoured  nothing  of  fanaticism.  He  collected  large 
ma^zines  of  eveiy  kind ;  he  repaired  and  extended  the  fortitications, 
obliging  every  person  without  distinction  to  work  in  his  turn;  he  formed 
such  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  into  regular  bodies,  and  endeavoured 
to  add  the  stabiiitv  of  discipline  to  the  impetuosity  of  enthusiasm.  He 
sent  emissaries  to  toe  Anabaptists  in  the  Low-Countries,  inviting  them  to 
assemble  at  Munster,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Mount  8ion, 
that  from  thence  they  ink;ht  set  out  to  reduce  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
under  their  dominion.  He  himself  was  unwearied  in  attendiqg  to  eveiy 
thing  iiecessaiy  for  the  security  or  increase  of  the  sect ;  animating  his  disci- 
ples b}r  his  own  example  to  decline  no  labour,  as  well  as  to  submit  to  eveiy 
tiardship ;  and  their  enthusiastic  passions  being  kept  from  subsiding  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  exhortations,  revelations,  and  prophecies,  they  seemed 
ready  to  undertake  or  to  suffer  any  thing  in  maintenance  of  their  opinions. 
While  th^  were  thus  employed,  the  bishop  of  Munster  having  assem- 
bled a  considerable  army,  advanced  to  besiege  the  tQ.wn.  On  his  approach, 
Matthicis  sallied  out  at  the  head  of  some  chosen  troops,  attacked  one  quar- 
ter of  his  camn,  forced  it,  and  after  great  slaughter  retumeil  to  the  city 
loaded  with  glojy  and  spoil.  Intoxicated  with  this  success,  he  appeared 
jiext  day  brandishing  a  spear,  and  declared,  that,  in  imitation  of  Gideon, 
he  would  go  forth  with  a  handfiil  of  men  and  smite  the  host  of  the  un^odljr. 
Thirty  persons  whom  he  named,  followed  him  without  hesitation  m  tms 
wild  enterprise  [May],  and,  rushing  on  the  enemy  with  frantic  courage, 
were  cut  on  to  a  man.  The  death  ot  their  prdphet  occasioned  at  first  grest 
consternation  amoff;  his  disciples :  but  Boccold,  by  the  same  ^ifts  and  pre- 
tennons  which  had  gained  Mattnias  credit,  soon  revived  thtir  spirits  and 
hopes  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  succeeded  the  deceased  prophet  in  the 
tame  absolute  direction  of  all  their  afiairs.  As  he  did  not  possess  that 
enterprising  courage  which  distinguished  his  predecessor,  he  satisfied  him- 
self with  canyii^  on  a  defensive  war :  and  without  att^mptin|[  to  annoy 
the  enemy  by  sallies,  he  u  aited  for  tne  succours  he  expected  Irom  the 
Low -Countries,  the  arrival  of  which  was  often  foretold  and  promised  by 
their  prophets.  But  though  less  daring  in  action  than  Matthias,  he  was  a 
wilder  enthusiast,  and  of  more  unbounded  ambition.  Soon  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  having,  by  obscure  visions  and  prophecies,  prepared 
the  multitude  for  some  extraorainaiy  event,  he  stripped  himself  naked,  and, 
marching  through  the  streets,  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice, "  That  the 
kiiK^dom  of  Sion  was  at  hand ;  that  whatever  was  highest  on  earth  should 
be  brought  low,  and  whatever  was  lowest  should  be  exalted."  In  order  to 
iblfifthis,  he  commanded  the  churches,  as  the  most  loAy  buildings  in  the 
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city,  to  be  levelled  ^ith  the  ground ;  he  degpraded  the  flenaton  choaeo  hj 
Matthias,  and  depriying  Cnipperdolii^  of  the  consulship*  the  highest  office 
in  the  comrooowealth,  appointed  him  to  execute  the  lowest  and  most 
infamous,  that  of  common  haogman,  to  which  strange  tramitioD  the  ottier 
agieed,  not  only  withojut  murmuring,  but  with  the  utmost  joy ;  and  such 
was  the  despotic  rigour  of  Boccofd^s  adminSstratioQ,  that  be  was  called 
almost  eyeiy  day  to  perform  some  duty  or  other  of  his  wretched  fuDctkMi. 
In  place  of  the  deposed  senators,  he  named  twelve  judges,  according  to 
the  number  of  tribes  in  Israel,  to  preside  in  all  a&irs  ;  letainiif^  to  himself 
the  same  authority  which  Moses  anciently  possessed  as  legislator  of  that 
people. 

'  Not  satisfied,  however,  with  power  or  titlesp  which  were  not  supieme, 
a  prophet  whom  be  had  gained  and  tutored,  having  called  the  multitude 
together,  declared  it  to  be  the  will  of  God,  that  John  Boccoid  should  be 
king  of  Sion,  and  sit  on  the  throne  of  David.  John  kneeling  down, 
aiccepted  of  the  heavenly  call  [June  24],  which  he  solemnly  protested  had 
been  revealed  likevirise  to  himself,  ana  was  immediately  acknowledged  as 
mooaich  by  the  deluded  multitude.  From  that  moment  he  assumed  all 
the  state  and  pomp  of  royalty.  He  wore  a  crown  of  gold,  and  was  clad 
in  the  richest  and  most  sumptuous  garments.  A  bible  was  carried  on  hb 
one  band,  a  naked  sword  on  the  otner.  A  mat  body  of  guards  accom* 
panied  him  when  be  appeared  in  public.  He  coined  money  stamped 
with  bis  own  image,  ana  appointed  the  great  officers  of  his  hoinehold  and 
kingdom,  among  whom  Cnipperdoling  was  nominated  governor  of  the  city, 
as  a  reward  for  his  former  submission. 

Having  now  attained  the  height  of  power,  Boccoid  began  to  diecoTer 
paasions,  which  be  had  hitherto  restramed,  or  indulged  only  in  secret. 
As  the  excesses  of  enthusiasm  have  been  obeerved  in  eveiy  age  to  lead 
to  sensual  gratifications,  the  same  constitution  that,  is  susceptible  of  the 
former,  bei^g  remaxkabfy  prone  to  the  latter,  he  instructed  the  prophets 
and  teachers  to  harangue  the  peoj>le  for  several  days  concerning  the  law- 
fulness, and  even  the  necessity,  ot  taking  more  wives  than  one,  which  they 
asserted  to  be  one  of  the  priviWes  granted  by  God  to  the  saints.  When 
their  ears  were  once  accustomed  to  this  licentious  doctrine,  and  their  pas- 
sions indamed  with  the  prospect  of  such  unbounded  indulgence,  he  himself 
set  them  an  example  of  using  what  he  called  their  Christian  liberty,  by 
marrying  at  once  three  wives,  among  which  the  widow  of  Mat^tas,  a 
woman  of  singular  beauty,  was  one.  As  he  was  allurad  by  beauty,  or 
the  k)ve  of  variety,  he  gradually  added  to  the  number  of  his  wives,  until 
they  amounted  to  fourteen,  though  the  widow  of  Matthias  was  the  oo(y 
one  dignified  with  the  title  of  Q^een,  or  who  shared  with  him  diie  splen- 
dour and  ornaments  of  royalty.  After  the  example  of  their  prophet,  the 
multitude  gave  themselves  up  to  the  most  licentious  and  uncoDtioUed 
gratification  of  their  desires.  No  man  remained  satisfied  vith  a  sii^le 
wife.  Not  to  use  their  Christian  liberty  was  deemed  a  crime.  Penons 
were  appointed  to  search  the  houses  for  young  women  grown  up  to 
maturity,  whom  they  instantly  compelled  to  many.  Together  with 
poysramy,  fieedom  oT  divorce,  its  inseparable  attendant,  was  introduced, 
and  became  a  nfew  source  of  corruption.  Every  excess  was  committed, 
of  which  the  passions  of  men  are  capable,  when  restrained  neither  by  the 
authority  of  laws  nor  the  sense  of  decency  ;*  and  by  a  monstrous  and 

*  Piopta«Ca  «t  condonatorum  aiitoritate  Jozia  et  exenplo.  tota  urbe  ad  nakemiam  milcbeRiBM 
4tta«|ue ffBininaa discuraum eK.  Nee  intra  paucoa dies,  in taota hominaoi uuiNt  AtvaJte rapeiu 
«M  supra  aniiun  dechnom  qaartum  que  stupnim  pana  non  ftierU:  Lamb  Hortens.  p.  308.  Vatao 
vtrlaqaioapew  UXORS,  pluribuaKi^  Pudlpa  supra  duodedmS 

Klaus  annum  staihii  amare.  Id.  305,  Nemo  una  coiU«ntus  futt,  nsqve  cuiquam  extra  eflblas  ei 
▼Iris  unmaturas  conlinenri  ease  lieu  It.  Id.  307.  Taccbo  hie,  ul  sit  suus  lionar  auribus.  aoaats 
baAatto  ec  uaHUa  usi  sunt  »  poeUis  vltiandls  nondum  apifai  matrimonlo,  id  quod  mibiMqae  ex 
SS*^L"2l*"  •*  vutai  sermoaibM  hausium  est,  scd  «x  ea  veiufcw  cui  cura  sic  Tkiataram  domaadata 
fnn,  au^dltura.    Joh.  C«rvinu9, 316. 
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almost  incredible  coojuDction,  yoluptuotisDess  was  eimfted  on  rel^gioi^ 
and  dissolute  riot  accompanied  th^  austerities  of  fanatical  devotioD. 

Meanwhile  the  German  princes  were  hig^hly  offended  at  the  inult  c^red 
to  tlieir  dignity  by  Boccold's  presumptuous  usuroatioo  of  royal  honours ; 
and  the  profligate  manners  of  his  followers,  which  were  a  reproach  to  the 
Christian  name,  filled  men  of  all  professions  with  horror.    Luther,  who 
had  testified  against  this  fanatical  spirit  on  its  first  appearanoet  now  deeply 
lamented  \U  progress,  and  having  exposed  the  delusion  with  great  strength 
of  ailment,  as  well  as  acrimony  of  style,  called  loudly  on  al)  tfie  states 
of  Germany  to  put  a  stop  to  a  frenzy  no  less  periiicious  to  society,  than 
fatal  to  reli^on.    The  emperor,  occupied  with  other  cares  and  projects, 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  such  a  distant  olject ;  but  the  princes  of  the 
empire  assembled  by  the  king  of  the  Romans,  voted  a  suppry  of  men  and 
money  to  the  bishop  of  Munster,  who  being  unable  to  Keep  a  sufficient 
anny  on  foot,  had  converted  the  siege  of  the  town  into  a  blockade  [1536]* 
The  forces  raised  in  consequence  of  thb  resolution,  were  put  unoer  the 
command  of  an  o&cer  of  experience,  who  approaching  the  town  towards 
the  end  of  spring,  in  the  year  1536,  pressed  it  more  closely  than  formerly ; 
but  found  tne  fortifications  so  strong,  and  so  diligently  guarded,  tiiat  ne 
dtust  not  attempt  an  assault.    It  was  now  about  fifteen  months  since  the 
Anabaptists  had  established  their  dominion  in  Munster;  they  had  durine 
that  tune  undei]n>ne  prodigious  fatig[ue  in  workine  on  the  fortifications,  and 
perfoiming  miutary  duty.     NotwithstandiiK   ue  prudent   attention  of 
their  kiog  to  providfe  for  tneir  subsistence,  and  his  firu^  as  well  as  regular 
eoooomy  in  their  public  meals,  they  began   to  feel   the  approach  of 
^unine  [May].    Several  small  bodies  of  their  brethren,  who  were  adran* 
cing  to  their  assistance  from  the  Low-Countries,  had  been  intercepted  and 
cut  to  pieces ;  and  while  all' Germany  was  readhjr  to  combine  against  them, 
they  had  no  prospect  of  succour.    But  such  was  the  iaiscenaant  which 
Boccold  had  acquired  over  the  multitude,  and  so  powerful  the  fascination 
of  enthusiasm,  that  their  hopes  were  as  sanguine  as  ever,  and  thev  heark- 
ened with  implicit  credulity  to  the  visions  and  predictions  of  their  pro- 
phets, who  assured  them  that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  interpose  in 
order  to  deliver  the  city.    The  faith,  however,  of  some  few,  shaken  by 
the  violence  and  len^  of  their  sufferings,  began  to  fail ;  but  bein^  sus* 
pected  of  an  inclination  to  surrender  to  the  enem^y,  thej  were  punished 
with  immediate  death,  as  guilty  of  impiety  in  distrusting  the  power  of 
God.    One  of  the  king's  wives,  having  uttered  certain  words  which  implied 
some  doubt  concerning  his  divine  mission,  he  instantly  called  the  whole 
number  together,  and  commanding  the  blasphemer,  as  be  called  her,  to 
kneel  down,  cut  off  her  head  with  bis  own  hands ;  and  so  far  were  the 
rest  from  expressiiig  any  horror  at  this  cruel  deed,  that  they  joined  hnn  in 
dancine  with  a  fi^ntic  joy  around  the  bleeding  body  of  their  companion. 
By  mis  time  [June  Ij,  the  besieged  endured  the  utmost  ri§[our  of  famine ; 
but  they  chose  rather  to  suffer  hardships,  the  recital  of  which  is  shocking 
to  humanity,  than  to  listen  to  the  terms  of  c^pitulatk>n  c^ered  them  by  the 
bishop.    At  last,  a  deserter,  whom  they  had  taken  into  their  service,  being 
either  less  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm,  or  unable  any  longer 
to  bear  such  distress,  made  his  escape  to  the  enemy.    He  informed  their 
general  of  a  weak  part  in  the  ibrtincations  vvhich  he  had  observed,  and 
assuring  him  that  tne  besieged,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigiie,  kept 
watch  there  with  little  care ;  he  offered  to  lead  a  party  thither  in  the  night. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  a  chosen  body  of  troops  appointed  f(» 
the  service ;  who,  scaling  the  walls  unperceivea,  seized  one  of  the  gates, 
and  admitted  the  rest  ofthe  army.    The  Anabaptists,  though  rarprised, 
defended  themselves  in  the  inaiket-place  with  valour,  heightened  l>7  <1^ 
pair;  but  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  surrounded  on  every  hand» 
most  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  taken  prisoners  [June  f4j. 
Vol.  II.— 32 
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Among  the  last  were  the  king  and  Cnipperdoling.  The  king,  loaded  with 
chains,  was  carried  from  city  to  city  as  a  spectacle  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
of  the  people,  and  was  exposed  to  all  their  insults.  His  spirit,  honrever, 
was  not  broken  or  humbled  by  this  sad  reverse  of  his  condition  ;  and  he 
adhered  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  his  sect. 
After  this,  he  was  brought  back  to  Munster,  the  scene  of  his  royalty  and 
crimes,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most  exquisite  as  well  as  lingering  tor- 
tures, all  which  he  bore  with  astonishing  tortitude.  This  extraordinanr 
man,  who  had  beeh  able  to  acquire  such  amazing  dominion  over  the  minds 
of  his  followers,  and  to  excite  commotions  so  dangerous  to  society,  was 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age.* 

Together  with  its  monarch,  the  kingdom  of  the  Anabaptists  came  to  an 
end.  Their  principles  having  taken  deep  root  in  the  Low-Countries,  the 
party  still  subsists  there,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites ;  but  by  a  veiy 
singular  revolution,  this  sect,  so  mutinous  and  sanguinary  at  its  first  origin, 
hath  become  altogether  innocent  and  pacific.  Holding^  it  uniawfiil  to  wage 
war,  or  to  accept  of  civil  offices,  thejr  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the 
duties  of  private  citizens,  and  by  their  industiy  and  charity  endeavour  to 
make  reparation  to  human  society  for  the  violence  committed  by  their 
founders.!  A  small  number  of  this  sect,  which  is  settled  in  England, 
retains  its  peculiar  tenet  concerning  baptism,  but  without  any. dangerous 
mixture  of  enthusiasm.  * 

The  mutiny  of  the  Anabaptists,  though  it  drew  general  attention,  did 
not  so  entirel^r  engross  the  prmces  of  Germany,  as  not  to  allow  leisure  ibr 
other  transactions.  The  alliance  between  the  French  king  and  the  con- 
federates at  Smalkalde,  began  about  this  time  to  produce  ^reat  effects, 
Ulric,  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  having  been  expelled  his  doramions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  nineteen,  on  account  of  his  violent  and 
oppressive  administration,  the  house  of  Austria  had  got  possession  of  his 
dutchy.  That  prince  having  now  by  a  loMf  exile  atoned  for  the  errors  in 
his  conduct,  which  were  the  effect  rather  of  inexperience  than  of  a  tyran- 
nical disposition,  was  become  the  object  of  general  compassion.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse,  in  particular,  his  near  relation,  warmly  espoused  his 
interest,  and  used  many  efforts  to  recover  for  him  his  ancient  inheritance. 
But  the  king  of  the  ilomans  obstinately  refused  to  relinquish  a  valuable 
acquisition  which  his  family  had  made  with  so  much  ease.    The  land- 

frave,  unable  to  compel  him,  applied  to  the  king^  of  France,  his  new  ally, 
rancis,  eaeer  to  embrace  any  opportunity  of  distressing  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  desirous  of  wresting  from  it  a  territoij  Which  gave  it  footing 
and  influence  in  a  part  of  Germany  at  a  distance  from  its  other  dominions^ 
encouraged  the  landgrave  to  take  arms,  and  secretly  supplied  him  with  a 
lai^e  sum  of  monej.  This  he  employed  to  rabe  troops  \  and  marching 
with  ereat  expedition  towards  Wurtemberg,  attacked,  deteated,  and  dis- 
persed a  considerable  body  of  Austrians,  intrusted  with  the  defence  of 
the  country.  All  the  duke's  subjects  hastened,  with  emulation,  to  receive 
their  native  prince,  and  reinvested  him  with  that  authority  which  is  still 
enjoyed  by  his  descendants.  At  the  same  time  Ih^  exercise  of  the  pro* 
testant  religion  was  established  in  his  dominions.^ 

Ferdinand,  how  sensible  soever  of  this  unexpected  blow,  not  daiing  to 
attack  a  prince  whom  all  the  protestant  powers  in  Germany  were  ready 
to  support,  judged  it  expedient  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him,  by  which, 
in  the  most  ample  form,  he  recognised  his  title  to  the  dutchy.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  landgrave's  operations,  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Wurtembeig, 

• 

*  Bleld.  190.  fcc  Tumnltaaiii  AnabtptlMUrttin  liber  nnuB.  Ant.  Lambeno  Hortenno  aactora  uk. 
Scartiam,  yot.  U.  p.  998,  dbc  De  Mtoer»UII  MoMslerleiiBiuin  Ofaridkme,  *c.  Jbc  Hbelliw  AMoaa 
Oorrini  ap.  Scar.  3ia  Annalea  Anabapditici  a  Job.  Henrico  Ottio,  4io.  BaailcB,  1«^  Cor. 
HeenbedUue  BM.  Anak  ediu  1637,  p.  140.  f  Bayle  Dletton.  art.  Anukapii»tts.  %  0leid. 
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ba?ine  convinced  Ferdinand  that  a  rupture  with  a  league,  so  formidable  as 
tbat  of  Smalkalde,  was  to  be  ayoided  with  the  utmost  care,  he  entered 
likewise  into  a  negotiation  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  that 
union,  and  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the  protestant  religion  and 
others  of  advantage  to  the  elector  himself,  he  prevailed  on  him,  together 
with  his  confederates,  to  acknowledge  his  title  as  kin^  of  the  Romans. 
At  the  same  time,  in  oider  to  prevent  any  such  precipitate  or  irregular 
election  in  times  to  come,  it  was  agreed  that  no  person  should  hereafter 
be  promoted  to  that  dignity  without  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  elec- 
tors ;  and  the  emperor  soon  after  confirmed  this  stipulation.* 

These  acts  of  mdulgence  towards  the  protestants,  and  the  close  union 
into  which  the  king  of  the  Romans  seemed  to  be  entering  with  the  princes 
of  that  party,  gave  great  offence  at  Rome*  Paul  III.,  though  he  bad  de- 
parted trom  a  resolution  of  his  predecessor,  never  to  consent  to  the  calling 
of  a  general  council,  and  had  promised,  in  the  first  consistoiy  held  after 
his  election,  that  he  would  convoke  that  assembly  so  much  desired  by  all 
Christendom,  was  no  less  enraged  than  Clement  at  the  innovations  in  Ger- 
many, and  no  less  averae  to  any  scheme  for  reforming  either  the  doctrines 
of  the  church,  or  the  abuses  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  but  bavin?  been  a 
witness  of  the  universal  censure  which  Clement  had  incurred  by  his  obsti- 
nacy with  regard  to  these  points,  he  hoped  to  avoid  the  same  reproach  by 
the  seeming  alacrity  with  which  he  proposed  a  council ;  flattering  him- 
self, however,  that  such  difficulties  would  arise  concerning  the  time  and 
place  of  meeting,  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present,  and  the  order 
of  their  pfoceemrtt^s,  as  would  effectually  defeat  tne  intention  of  those 
who  demanded  that  assembly,  without  exposing  himself  to  an}[  imputa- 
tion for  refusii^  to  call  it.  With  this  view  he  (fespatched  nuncios  to  the 
several  courts,  m  order  to  make  known  his  intentkm,  and  that  he  had  fixed 
on  Mantua  as  a  proper  place  in  which  to  hold  the  council.  Such  difficul- 
ties as  the  pope  naa  foreseen,  immediately  presented  themselves  in  a  great 
number.  The  French  king  did  not  approve  of  the  place  which  Paul  had 
chosen,  as  the  papal  and  imperial  influence  would  necessarily  be  too  great 
in  a  town  situated  in  that  part  of  Italy.  The  king  of  England  not  only 
concurred  with  Francis  in  ui^n^  that  objection,  but  refused,  besides,  to 
acknowledge  any  council  called  m  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
pope.  The  German  protestants  having  met  together  at  Smalkalde  [Dec 
12L  insisted  on  their  original  demand  of  a  council  to  be  held  in  Germany, 
and  pleading  the  emperor's  promise,  as  well  as  the  agreement  at  Ratisbon 
to  diat  effect,  declared  that  they  would  not  consider  an  assembly  held  at 
Mantua  as  a  legal  or  free  representative  of  the  church.  By  this  diversity 
of  sentiments  and  views,  such  a  field  for  intrigue  and  negotiation  opened, 
as  made  it  easy  for  the  pope  to  assume  the  merit  of  being  eager  to  assem- 
ble a  council,  while  at  Ine  same  tinie  he  could  put  off  its  meeting  at  plea- 
sure. The  protestants  on  the  other  hand,  suspecting  his  designs,  and  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  which  they  derived  from  their  union,  renewed  for 
ten  years  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  which  now  becaipe  stronger  and  more 
formidable  by  the  accession  of  several  new  members.! 

During  these  transactions  in  Grermany,  the  emperor  undertook  his  famous 
enterprise  against  the  piratical  states  in  Africa.  That  part  of  the  African 
contineiit  lying  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  which  anciently 
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f  TlAi  leifoe  wM  concloded  December,  one  iboannd  five  hundred  and  thirty-flve,  but  not  ex- 
tended  or  rimed  in  form  till  September  in  the  foUowinp  year.  The  princes  who  acceded  to  It  were, 
John  elKtor  of  Saxony,  Ernest  duke  of  Brunswick,  PhUip  landgrave  of  Hoflse,  Ulrlc  duke  of  Wur. 
nembeif,  Bamim  and  Pnilip  dukes  of  Pomerania,  John,  Georae,  and  Joachfan,  nrlnces  of  Anbalt, 
O^Umti  sad  AlbreC,  counts  of  MaMfleld,  WilUam  count  of  Nassau.  The  ciUes  dtra^rf ,  Nurott- 
beiy,  Coutaoce,  Ulm,  Masdeburg,  Bremen,  ReuUingen,  HaObron,  Memmengen,  Llndaw.CampeD, 
Iflia,  Bibrac,  WlndsiMdm.  Augsburg,  Francfort,  Krtln«,  Brunswick ,  Goslar,  Hanovsr,  OottlnfCN), 
Kiaibeck<  Hamharr.  Mlnde^i. 
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fbimed  the  kingdoms  of  Mauckania  and  Massy] ia,  togetiier  with  the  lepobtic 
of  Carthage,  and  which  is  now  known  hy  the  general  name  of  Barbaiy, 
had  undeivone  maiiy  revolutions.  Suhdued  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a 
proTince  of  their  empire.  When  it  was  conqueied  afterwards  by  the  Van- 
dals, they  erected  a  Kingdom  there.  That  being  overturned  by  BelisariiiSy 
the  country  became  subject  to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  continued  to  be  ao 
until  it  was  overrun,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  l^  the  rapid 
and  irresistible  arms  of  (he  Arabians.  It  remained  for  some  time  a  part  of 
that  vast  empire  which  the  caliphs  g:ovemed  with  absolute  authority.  Its 
immense  distance,  however,  from  the  seat  of  govemment,  encouraeed  the 
descendants  of  those  leaders  who  had  subdued  the  countiy,  or  the  chiefs  of 
the  Moors,  its  ancient  inhabitants,  to  throw  off  the  ydce,  and  to  assert  their 
independence.  The  calijphs,  who  derived  their  authority  from  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  more  fitted  tor  making  conquests  than  for  preserving  them, 
were  obliged  to  connive  at  acts  of  rebellion  which  the^  could  not  prevent ; 
and  Barbaiy  was  divided  into  several  kingdomts,  of  which  Morocco,  AJners, 
and  Tunis  were  the  most  considerable.  The  inhabitants  of  these  kioraoms 
were  a  miied  race,  Arabs,  negroes  from  the  southern  provinces,  and  Moors, 
either  natives  of  Africa,  or  who  had  been  expelled  out  of  Spain ;  all  zealous 
professors  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  inflamed  agamst  Christianity 
with  a  bigotted  hatred  proportional  to  their  ignorance  and  barbarous 
manners. 

Amoiij^  these  people,  no  less  daring,  inconstant,  ani  treacherous,  than  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  described  by  the  Roman  historians, 
frequent  seditions  broke  out,  and  many  changes  in  govemment  took  place. 
These,  as  they  affected  only  the  internal  state  of  a  country  extremely  bar- 
barous, are  but  little  known^  and  deserve  to  be  so ;  but  about  the  begmning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  sudden  revolution  happened,  which,  by  render- 
me;  the  states  of  Barbaiy  formidable  to  the  Europeans,  hath  made  their 
history  worthy  of  more  attention.  This  revolution  was. brought  about  by 
persons  bom  in  a  rank  of  life  which  entitled  them  to  act  no  such  illus- 
trious part.  Home  and  Hayradin,  the  sons  of  a  potter  in  the  Isle  of  Les- 
bos, prompted  by  a  restless  and  enterprising  spirit,  forsook  their  father's 
trade,  ran  to  sea,  and  joined  a  crew  of  pirates.  They  soon  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  valour  and  activity,  and  becoming  masters  of  a  small 
hrigantine,  carried  on  their  infamous  trade  with  such  conduct  and  success, 
that  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  twelve  galleys,  besides  many  vessels  of 
smaller  force.  Of  this  fleet.  Home,  the  elder  brother,  caUed  Barbarossa, 
from  the  red  colour  of  his  beard,  was  admiral,  and  Hayradin  second  in 
command,  but  with  almost  equal  authority.  They  called  diemseJves  the 
friends  of  the  sea,  and  the  enemies  of  all  vvho  sail  upon  it ;  and  their  namfs 
soon  became  terrible  from  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  to  those  of  Gibral- 
tar. Together  with  their  fame  and  power,  their  ambitious  views  extended, 
and  while  acting  as  corsairs,  they  adopted  the  ideas,  and  acquired  the 
talents  of  conquerors.  They  often  carried  the  prizes  which  they  took  on 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  into  the  ports  of  Baitaiy,  and  enrichmg  the  in- 
habitants by  the  sale  of  their  booty,  and  the  thoughtless  prodigality  of  their 
crews,  were  welcome  guests  in  every  place  at  which  they  touched.  The 
convenient  situation  of  these  harI)ours,  lying  so  near  the  neatest  commei^ 
cial  states  at  that  time  in  Christendom,  made  the  brokers  wish  for  an 
establishment  in  that  countiy.  An  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this 
quickly  presented  itself,  which  they  did  not  suffer  to  pass  unimproved. 
Eutemi,  king  of  Algiers,  having  attempted  several  times,  without  success, 
to  take  a  fort  which  the  Spanish  governors  of  Oran  had  built  not  far  from 
his  capital,  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  apply  for  aid  to  Barbarossa,  whose 
vakHir  the  Africans  considered  as  irresistible.  The  active  corsair  gladly 
accepted  of  the  invitation,  and  leaving  his  brother  Hayradin  with  the  fleet 
[1516],  marched  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men  to  Algiere,  where  he 
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was  leceived  as  ihttit  deliTeief.  Such  a  force  ^ve  him  the  command  of 
the  town;  and  as  he  peiceived  that  the  Moors  neither  suspected  him  of 
any  bad  intentions*  nor  were  capable  with  their  light-armed  troops  of  op- 
posing his  disciplined  reterans,  be  secretly  murdered  the  monarch  whom  be 
had  come  to  assist,  and  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Aleiers  in  his  stead.  The 
authority  which  he  had  thus  boldly  usurped,  ne  endeavoured  to  establish 
bjr  arts  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  people  whom  be  had  to  govern ;  by 
liberality  without  bounds  to  those  who  favoured  his  promotion,  and  by 
cruelty  no  less  unbounded  towards  all  whom  he  had  any  reason  to  distrust. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  throne  which  be  had  acquired,  he  attacked  the  neigh-' 
bouring  king  of  Tremecen^  and  having  vanquished  him  in  battle,  ad&d 
bis  dominions  to  those  of  Algiers.  At  tne  same  time  he  continued  to  infest 
the  coast  of  Spain  and  Italy  with  fleets  which  resembled  the  armaments  of 
a  great  monarch,  rather  than  the  light  squadrons  of  a  corsair.  Tfa»ir  fre- 
quent and  cruel  devastations  obli^d  Charles,  about  the  beginning  of  his 
veign  [151 8],. to  iiimish  the  marquis  de  Comares,  governor  of  Oran,  with 
troops  sufficient  to  attack  him.  That  officer,  assisted  b^  the  dethroned 
king  of  Tremecen,  executed  the  commission  with  such  spirit,  that  Barba- 
rossa's  troops  being  beat  in  several  encounters,  he  himself  was  shut  up  in 
Tremecen.  After  defending  it  to  the  last  extremity,  he  was  overtaken  in 
attempting  to  make  his  escape,  and  slain  while  he  fought  with  an  obstinate 
valour,  worthy  his  former  fame  and  exploits. 

His  brother  Hayradin,  known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Barbarossa,  as- 
sumed the  sceptre  of  Algiers  with  the  same  ambition  and  abilities,  but 
with  better  fortune.  His  reign  beii^  undisturbed  by  the  arms  of  the 
Spaniards,  which  had  full  occupation  in  the  wars  amon^  the  European 
poweis,  he  r^^ated  with  admirable  prudence  the  interior  police  of  his 
Imgdom,  earned  on  his  naval  operations  with  great  vigour,  and  extended 
his  conquest  on  the  continent  of  Africa.  But  perceiving  that  the  Moota 
and  Araos  submitted  to  his  government  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and 
being  afraid  that  his  continual  depredations  would,  one  day,  draw  upon 
him  the  arms  of  the  Christians,  be  put  his  dominions  under  the  protection 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  received  from  him  a  body  of  Turkisn  soldiers 
sufficient  ibr  his  security  against  his  domestic  as  well  as  his  foreign  enemies. 
At  last,  the  £une  of  his  exploits  daily  increasing,  Solyman  offered  him  the, 
command  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  as  toe  only  person  whose  valour  and  skill 
in  naval  affidrs  entitled  him  to  conomand  against  Andrew  Doria,  the  greatest 
sea-officer  of  that  age.  Proud  of  this  distinction,  Barbarossa  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  andwitb  a  wonderful  Tersatility  of  mind,  mingling  the  art» 
of  a  courtier  with  the  boldness  of  a  corsativ  gained  the  entire  confidence 
both  of  the  sultan  and  lus  vizier.  To  them  he  communicated  a  scheme 
which  he  had  formed  of  making  himself  master  of  Tunis,  the  most  flourish-' 
iag  kingdom,  at  that  time,  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and  this  bein|[  approved 
ot  by  them,  he  obtained  whatever  he  demanded  for  canying  it  into 
execution. 

His  hopes  of  success  in  this  undertaking  were  founded  on  the  intestine^ 
divisions  m  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Mahmed,  the  last  king  of  that  countxy, 
having  thirty-four  sons  by  different  wives,  appointed  Muley-Hacsen,  one  of 
the  youngest  among  them,  to  be  bis  successor.  That  weak  prince,  wlx> 
owea  this  preference,  not  to  his  own  merit,  but  to  the  ascendant  which  his 
mother  haa  acquired  over  a  monarch  doating  with  a^  first  poisoned  Mah- 
med  his  father  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  altering  his  destination  with 
respect  to  the  succession ;  and  then,  with  the  barbarous  policy  which  pre- 
▼ails  wherever  polygamy  is  permitted,  and  the  right  ol  succession  is  not 
precisely  fixed,  he  put  to  death  all  his  brothers  whom  he  could  get  into  his 
power.  Alcaschid,  one  of  the  eldest,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  his  rage ; 
and  finding  a  retreat  among  the  wandering  Aral»,  made  several  attempfsr 
by  tbe  assistance  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  to  recover  the  throne,  which  of 
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right  Monged  to  him.  But  these  proving^  unsuccessfiil,  and  the  Arabs, 
mm  their  natural  levity*  being  ready  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  merciless 
brother,  be  fled  to  Algiers,  the  only  place  of  refuge  remainmg,  and  imi^red 
the  protection  of  Barbarossa,  who,  discerning  at  once  all  the  advantages 
which  mieht  be  gained  by  supporting  his  title,  received  him  with  eveiy 
jiossible  demonstration  ot  iriendshiD  and  respect.  Being  ready,  at  that 
time,  to  set  sail  for  Constantinople,  tie  easily  persuaded  Alraschid,  whose 
easiness  to  obtain  a  crown  disposed  him  to  believe  or  undertake  any 
thing,  to  accompany  him  thither,  promieii^  him  eflfectual  assistance  from 
Solyman,  whom  he  represented  to  be  the  most  generous,  as  well  as  moot 
powerful  monarch  in  the  world.  But  no  sooner  were  they  anrived  at  Con- 
stantinople,  than  the  treacherous  corsair,  regardless  of  aU  his  promnes  to 
him,  opened  to  the  sultan  a  plan  for  conquering  Tunis,  and  anneziog  it  to 
the  Turkish  empire,  by  making  use  of  the  name  of  this  exiled  priocey  and 
co-operating  with  the  party  in  the  kingdom  which  was  ready  to  deciue  in 
his  favour.  Solyman  approved,  with  too  much  facility,  of  this  pofidious 
proposal,  extremely  suitable  to  the  character  of  its  author,  but  altogether 
unworthy  of  a  great  prince.  A  powerful  fleet  and  numerous  anny  were 
soon  assembled ;  at  tne  sight  of  which  the  credulous  Alraschid  mittered 
himself  that  he  should  soon  enter  his  capital  in  triumph. 

But  just  as  this  unhappy  prince  was  going  to  emoaik^  he  was  arrested 
by  order  of  the  sultan,  stiut  up  in  the  seraglio,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  Barbarossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  vesMls 
towards  Africa.  After  ravaging  the  coasts  of  Italy,  and  spreading  texitHr 
through  every  part  of  that  countiy,  he  appeared  before  Tunis ;  and  landing 
bis  men,  gave  out  that  he  came  to  assert  the  right  of  Alraschid,  whom  he 
pretended  to  have  left  sick  aboard  the  admiral  galley.  The  fort  of  Groletta, 
which  commands  the  bay,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  partly  by  his  own 
address,  partly  by  the  treachery  of  its  commander ;  ana  the  inhabitants  of 
Tunis,  weaiy  of'^Muley-Haseen's  government,  took  aims,  and  declared  for 
Alraschid  with  such  zeal  and  unanimity  as  obl^d  the  fonner  to  fly  so 
precipitately,  that  he  left  all  his  treasures  behind- him.  The  gates  were 
immediately  set  open  to  Barbarossa,  as  the  restorer  of  *their  lawful  sove- 
reign.  But  when  Alraschid  himself  did  not  appear,  and  when  instead  of 
his  naune,  that  of  Solyman  alone  was  heard  among  the  acclamations  of  the 
Turkish  soldiers  marching  into  the  town,  the  people  of  Tunis  began  to 
suspect  the  corsair's  treachery.  Their  suspicions  being  soon  converted 
into  certainty,  they  ran  to  arms^  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  ami  sumunded  the 
citadel,  into  which  Barbarossa  had  led  his  troops.  But  having  foreseen 
such  a  revolution,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it ;  he  inunediately  turned 
against  them  the  artillery  on  the  ramparts,  and  by  one  brisk  discbuge,  dis-^ 
persed  the  numerous  but  undirected  assailants,  and  forced  them  to  acknow-' 
Ie(tee  Solyman  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  submit  to  himself  as  his  viceroy. 

His  firat  care  was  to  put  the  kingdom,  of  which  he  bad  thus  got  pos« 
session,  in  a  proper  posture  of  defence.  He  stren^hen^d  the  citadel 
which  commands  the  town :  and  fortifying  the  Goletta  m  a  regular  manner, 
at  vast  expense,  made  it  tne  principal  station  for  his  fleet,  and  his  great 
arsenal  for  militaiy  as  well  as  naval  stores.  Being  now  possessed  of  such 
extensive  territories,  he  carried  .on  his  depredations  against  the  Christian 
states  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more  destructive  violence  than  ever. 
Daily  complaints  of  the  outrages  committed  by  his  cruisers  were  brought  to 
the  emperor  by  his  subiects,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy.  All  Christendom 
seemed  to  expect  from  nim,  as  its  greatest  and  most  fortunate  prince,  ^t 
he  would  put  an  end  to  this  new  and  odious  species  of  oppression.  At 
die  same  time  Muley-Hascen,  the  exiled  king  of  Tunis,  nnding  none  of 
the  Mahometan  princes  in  Africa  willing  or  able  to  assist  him  in  recoverii^ 
his  throne,  applied  to  Charles  (April  21, 1535),  as  the  only  person  who 
could  assert  nis  rights  in  opposition  to  such  a  formidable  usurper.     The 
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easpetari  equally  desirous  of  deliTering^  bis  dominions  from  the  dangerous 
neigfabouriioDd  of  Barbarossa ;  of  appearing^  as  tbe  protector  of  an  unfor- 
tunate prince ;  and  of  acquiring  tbe  gloiy  annexed  in  that  age  to  eveiy 
expedition  against  the  Mahometans,  readily  concluded  a  trea^  with  Mulej- 
Hascen,  and  be^an  to  prepare  for  inyading  Tunis.  Having  made  tnal 
of  bis  own  abilities  for  war  in  the  late  campaign  in  Hungary,  he  was  now 
become  so  fond  of  the  military  character,  that  he  determuied  to  command 
on  this  occasion  in  person.  The  united  strength  of  his  dominions  was 
called  oat  upon  an  enterprise  in  which  the  emperor  was  about  to  hazard 
his  ^lory,  and  which  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  A  Flemish  fleet 
carried  from  the  ports  of  the  Low-Countiy  a  body  of  German  infantry  ;* 
the  galleys  of  Naples  and  Sicily  took  on  board  the  veteran  bands  of 
Italians  and  Soaniards,  which  had  distin^ished  themselves  by  so  many 
victories  over  the  French ;  the  emperor  hmiself  embariced  at  Barcelona 
with  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  and  was  joined  by  a  considerable 
squadron  from  Portugal,  under  tbe  command  of  tne  Infant  Don  Lewis,  the 
empress's  brother ;  Andrew  Dona  conducted  his  own  galleys,  the  best 
appointed  at  that  tifie  in  Europe,  and  commanded  by  the  most  skilful 
officers ;  the  pope  funiiahed  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  towards  such  a 

f>ious  enterprise ;  and  the  order  of  Malta,  the  perpetual  enemies  of  the 
nfidels,  equipped  a  squadron,  which,  though  small,  was  formidable  by  the 
valour  of  the  knights  who  served  on  boara  it.  The  port  of  Cagliari  in 
Sardinia  was  the  general  place  of  rendezvous.  Doria  was  appointed  high- 
admiral  of  the  fleet ;  the  command  of  the  land  forces  under  the  emperor 
was  given  to  the  Marquis  de  Quasto. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  July,  tne  fleet,  consisting  of  near  five  hundred  vessels, 
having  on  board  above  thirty  thousand  regular  troops,  set  sail  from  Cagliari, 
and  afier  a  prosperous  navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  Barbarossa 
having  received  early  intelligence  of  the  emperor's  immense  armament, 
and  suspecting  its  destination,  prepared  with  equal  prudence  and  vieour 
for  the  defence  of  his  new  conquest.  He  called  in  all  his  corsairs  Irom 
their  different  statiooB ;  he  drew  from  Algiers  what  forces  could  be  spared ; 
be  despatched  messengers  to  all  tbe  African  princes,  Moors  as  well  as 
Arabs,  and  by  representing  Muley-Hascen  as  an  infamous  apostate,  prompted 
by  ambition  and  revenge,  not  only  to  become  the  vassal  of  a  Christian 
prince,  but  to  conspire  with  him  to  extirpate  the  Mahomedan  faith,  he  in- 
flamed  those  ignorant  and  bie^ed  chiefs  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  took 
anns  as  in  a  common  cause.  Twenty  thousand  horse,  together  with  a  great 
body  of  foot,  soon  assembled  at  Tunis ;  and  by  a  proper  distribution  of 

E resents  amone  them  from  time  to  time,  Barbarossa  kept  the  ardour  which 
id  brought  mem  together  from  subsidii^.  But  as  ne  was  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  enemy  whom  he  had  to  oppose,  to  think  that  these  liyht 
troops  coold  resist  the  heavy-armed  cavalnr  and  veteran  infantiy  which 
composed  the  Imperial  army,  his  chief  conmlence  was  in  the  strength  of 
tbe  Goletta,  and  m  his  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  armed  and 
disciplined  aAer  tbe  European  fashion.  Six  thousand  of  these,  under  the 
command  of  Sinan,  a  renegado  Jew,  the  bravest  and  roost  experienced  of 
all  his  corsairs^  he  threw  into  that  fort,  which  the  emperor  immediately  in- 
vested. As  Charies  had  the  command  of  the  sea,  bis  camp  was  so  plen- 
tifully supplied  not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  with  all  the  lyxunes  of 
life,  that  Muley-Haacen,  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  war  carried 
on  with  such  order  and  magnificence,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  the 
emperor's  power.  His  troops,  animated  by  his  presence,  and  considering 
it  as  meritorious  to  shed  their  blood  in  such  a  pious  cause,  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  posts  of  honour  and  daiK^er.  Three  separate  attacks 
were  cooeeited,  and  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  having  one  (\( 
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these  ocMnmitted  to  each  of  them,  piuhed  them  forwara  with  the  eager 
courage  which  national  emulation  inspires.  Sinan  displayed  resohition  and 
skill  becoming  the  confidence  which  hb  master  had  put  in  him ;  the  gar- 
rison performed  the  hard  service  on  which  the^  were  ordered  with  ereat 
fortitude.  But  though  he  interrupted  the  beae^rs  by  frequent  sulieSy 
though  the  Moors  and  Arabs  alarmed  the  camp  with  their  continual  incur- 
sions ;  the  breaches  soon  became  so  considerable  towards  the  land,  while 
the  fleet  battered  those  parts  of  the  fortifications  which  it  could  approach, 
with  no  less  fiiiy  and  success,  that  an  assault  being  given  on  all  aides  at 
once,  the  place  was  taken  by  storm  [Juljr  S5].  Sinan,  with  the  lemains  of 
his  garrison,  retired  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  over  a  shallow  part  of  the 
bay  towards  the  city.  By  the  reduction  of  the  Goletta^  the  emneror  be- 
came master  of  Barfoarossa's  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty-seven  ga&eys  and 
galliots,  together  with  his  arsenal,  and  three  hundred  cannon,  omtly  biass^ 
which  were  planted  on  the  ramparts ;  a  prodigious  number  in  that  wfOs, 
and  a  remancable  proof  of  the  strength  of  t&  fort,  as  well  as  of  the 
greatness  of  the  ccM^ir^s  power.  The  emperor  marched  into  the  Golettar 
through  the  breach,  and  turning  to  Muley-Hascen^  who  attended  himy 
*^  Here,"  says  be,  "  is  a  gate  open  to  you,  by  which  you  shall  return  to 
take  possession  of  your  dominions." 

Barbarossa,  though  he  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  blow  which  he  had 
received,  did  not,  however,  lose  courage  or  abandon  the  defence  of  Tunis. 
But  as  the  walls  were  of  great  extent,  and  extremely  weak ;  as  he  could 
not  depend  on  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  hope  that  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  would  sustain  the  hardships  of  a  siegip,  he  boldly  deteimined  to 
advance  with  his  army,  which  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,*  toward* 
the  Imperial  camp,  arid  to  decide  the  fate  of  his  kingdom  bv  the  issue  of 
a  battle.  This  resolution  he  communicated  to  his  principal  officers,  and 
repreientinfi:  to  them  the  fatal  conseouences  which  might  follow,  if  ten 
thousand  Christian  slaves,  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  t&  citadel,  should 
attempt  to  mutiny  during  the  absence  of  the  army,  he  nropoeed  as  a  neces- 
saiy  precaution  tor  the  public  security,  to  massacre  tnem  without  mercy 
before  he  be^an  his  march.  They  aO  approved  warmly  of  his  intention 
to  fiebt :  but  mured  as  they  were,  m  their  piratical  (kpredations,  to  scenes 
of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  the  barbarity  of  his  proposal,  concerning  the 
slaves,  filled  them  with  horror ;  and  Barbarossa,  rather  from  the  dread  of 
irritating  them,  than  swayed  by  motives  of  humanity,  consented  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  slaves. 

By  this  time  the  emperor  had  begun  to  advance  towards  Tunis;  and 
though  his  troops  suffered  inconceivable  hardships  in  their  march,  over 
burning  sands,  destitute  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  intolerable  heat  of 
the  sun,  they  soon  came  up  with  the  enemy.  The  Moon  and  Arabs,  em- 
boldened by  their  vast  superiority  in  number,  immediately  rushed  on  to 
the  attack  with  loud  shouts,  but  their  undisciplined  courage  could  not  kqg 
stand  the  shock  of  regular  battalk>n8 ;  and  though  Barbarossa*  with  aa- 
mirable  presence  of  mind,  and  by  exposing  his  own  penon  to  the  greatest 
dangers,  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  the  rout  became  so  general,  that  he 
himself  was  hurried  alon^  with  them  in  their  flight  back  to  the  ci^. 
There  he  found  ever^r  thin^  in  the  utmost  confusion ;  some  of  the  infaa' 
bitants  flying  with  their  families  and  effects ;  others  ready  to  set  open  their 
^tes  to  the  conqueror ;  the  Turisish  soldiers  preparing  to  retreat ;  and  the 
citadel,  which  in  such  circumstances  might  have  aflbrded  him  some  reliigef 
already  in  the  possesskxi  of  the  Christian  captives.  These  unhappy  meiv 
rendered  desperate  by  their  situatkm,  had  laid  hold  on  the  opportuuty 
which  Barbarossa  dreaded.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  at  some  distance 
nwn  the  town,  they  gained  two  of  their  keepers,  by  whose  assistance, 
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IcDockiiv  off  their  letters,  and  JMuvtingr  open  toeir  pnaons,  tbey  of  erpowered 
the  Tunush  garrison,  and  tuned  the  artiUeiy  of  tne  to  arainst  tfaeir  fo^ner 
masten.  Barbarossa,  disappomted  and  enrased,  eiclaiming  sometimes 
against  the  false  compassion  of  his  officers,  ana  sometimes  condemning  his 
ovrn  imprudent  compliance  with  their  opinion,  fled  precipitately  to  Bona. 

Meanwhile  Charies,  satisfied  with  the  easjr  and  almost  bloodJess  victoiy 
which  he  had  gained,  and  advancing  slowly  with  the  precaution  necessaiy 
in  an  enemr^s  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  his  own  good 
fortune:  But  at  last,  a  messenger  despatched  by  the  slaves  acquainteahim 
with  the  success  of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty ; 
and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  m  order  to  present 
him  the  keys  of  their  gates,  and  to  implore  his  protection  from  mHitary 
violence.  While  he  was  deliberating  oonceming  the  proper  meastnres  for 
this  puipose,'  the  Soldiers,  fearing  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  the 
booty  which  they  had  expected,  rushed  suddenly,  and  without  orders,  into 
the  town,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder  without  distinction*  It  was  then 
too  late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their  avarice,  or  licentiousness.  All 
the  outrages  of  which  soldiera  are  capable  in  the  fuiy  of  a  storm,  all  the 
excesses  of  which  men  can  be  guilty  wnen  their  paasions  are  heightened  by 
the  contempt  and  hatred  whjdi  difference  in  manners  and  religion  inspire, 
were  committed.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  inhabitants 
perished  on  that '  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were  carried  away  as 
slaves.  Muley-Hascen  took  possession  of  a  throne  surrounded  with  car- 
n^e,  abhorrea  by  bis  subjects  on  whom  he  bad  brought  such  calamities, 
and  pitied  even  by  those  whose  rashness  had  been  the  occasion  of  them. 
The  emperor  lamented  the  fatal  accident  which  had  stained  the  lustre  of 
his  victory ;  and  amidst  such  a  scene  of  honor  there  was  but  one  spectacle 
that  aflbraed  him  any  satisfaction.  Ten  thousand  Christian  slaves,  among 
whom  were  several  persons  of  distinction,  met  hira  as  he  entered  the  town ; 
and  falling  upon  their  knees,  thanked  and  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

At  the  same  time  that  Charles  accomi>lished  his  promise  to  the  Moorish 
king,  of  re-establidiing  him  in  his  dominions,  he  did  not  neglect  what  was 
necessary  for  bridlmg  the  power  of  the  African  corsairs,  fer  the  security  of 
his  own  subjects,  and  for.  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  crown.  In  order  to 
gain  these  ends,  he  concluded  a  tiea^  with  MuW-Hascen  on  the  following 
cooditKMis;  that  he  should  hdd  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  fee  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  and  do  homa^  to  the  emperor  as  his  liege  lordj  that  all  the 
Christian  slaves  now  within  his  dominions,  of  whatever  nation,  should  be 
set  at  liberty  without  ransom;  that  no  subject  of  the  emperor's  should  for 
the  future  be  detained  in  servitude;  that  no  Turkish  corsair  should  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  his  dominions;  that  free  trade,  together  with  the 
public  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion,  should  be  allowed  to  the  empe- 
ror's subjects;  that  the  emperor  should  not  only  retain  the  Goletta,  but  that 
ail  the  other  sea  ports^  in  the  kingdom  which  were  fortified  should  be  put 
into  his  hands ;  that  Muley-Hascen  should  pajr  annually  twelve  Uiousand 
crowns  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Spam'sh  garrison  in  the  Goletta ;  that  lie 
should  enter  into  no  alliance  with  any  of  the  emperor's  enemies,  and  should 
present  to  him  every  year,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his^  vassalafi[e,  six 
Moorish  horses,  and  as  many  hawks.*  Haying  thus  settled  the  a&irs  of 
Afinca;  chastised  the  msolence  of  the  corsairs;  secured  a  safe  retreat  for 
the  ships  of  his  subjects,  and  a  proper  station  to  his  own  fleets,  on  that 
coast  from  which  he  was  most  infested  by  piratical  depredations;  Charles 
embarked  again  for  Europe  [Au^.  17],  tlie  tempestuous  weather,  and  sick- 
ness among  ^18  tro^[>s,  not  penmttkig  him  to  pursue  Barbajossa.! 
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By  this  expedition,  the  merit  of  which  seems  to  have  been  estimated  in 
that  age,  ratiier  hj  the  apparent  generosttr  of  the  undertaking,  the  mag- 
nificence with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  success  which  crowned  it, 
than  by  the  importance  of  the  consequences  that  attended  it,  the  emperor 
attained  a  greater  height  of  gloiy,  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  reigo. 
Twenty  thousand  slaves  whom  he  freed  from  bondage,  either  by  hb  anns, 
or  by  nis  treaty  with  Muley-Hascen,*  each  of  whom  be  clothed  and 
furnished  with  the  means  of  returning  to  their  respective  countries,  spread 
over  all  Europe  the  fape  of  their  Mnefactor*s  munificence,  extoUinig  bis 
power  and  abilities  with  the  exa^eration  flowing  from  gratitude  and 
admiration.  In  comparison  with  him,  the  other  monarchs  in  Europe  made 
an  inconsiderable  figure.  They  seemed  to  be  solicitous  about  notnki^  but 
their  private  and  particular  interests ;  while  Charles,  with  an  elevation  of 
sentiment  which  became  the  first  i^rince  m  Christendom,  appeared  to  be 
concerned  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian  name*  and  attentive  to  the  public 
security  and  wel&re. 


BOOK  TI. 


UifVORTinrATBLT  for  the  reputation  of  Francis  I.  among  hb  contem- 
poraries, his  conduct  at  this  iuncture  api)eared  a  perfect  contrast  to  that  of 
bis  rival,  as  he  laid  hold  on  tne  opportunity  afforded  him,  by  the  emperor's 
having  turned  his  whole  force  agamst  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom, 
to  revive  his  pretensions  in  Italy,  and  to  plunee  Europe  into  a  new  war. 
The  treaty  of  Cambray,  as  has  been  ol»erved,  did  not  remove  the  causes 
of  enmity  between  the  two  contending  princes ;  it  covered  up,  but  did  not 
ezting[uish  the  flames  of  discord.  Francis  in  particular,  who  waited  with 
impatience  for  a  proper  occasion  of  recovering  the  reputation  as  well  as 
the  territories  which  be  had  lost,  continued  to  cany  on  his  negotiations  in 
different  courts  aeainst  the  emperor,  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  heighten 
the  jealousy  whicn  many  princes  entertained  of  his  power  or  designs,  and 
to  iraptre  the  rest  with  tne  same  suspicion  and  fear:  among  others,  he 
applied  to  Francis  Sforza,  who,  thougn  indebted  to  Cbaries  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  had  received  it  on  such  hard  conditions,  as 
rendered  him  not  only  a  vassal  of  the  empire,  but  a  tributary  dependant 
upon  the  emperor.  The  honour  of  having  married  the  emperors  niece 
did  not  reconcile  him  to  this  ignominious  state  of  subjection,  which  became 
so  intolerable  even  to  Sforza,  though  a  weak  and  poor^irited  prince,  that 
he  listened  with  eagerness  to  the  first  proposab  Francb  made  of  rescuing 
him  from  the  yoke.  These  proposals  were  conveyed  to  him  bv  Mara- 
viglia,  or  Menreille,  as  he  is  called  by  the  French  historians,  a  Milanese 
gentleman  maiding  at  Paris ;  and  soon  after,  in  order  to  cany  on  the  nego- 
tiation with  greater  advantage,  Merveille  was  sent  to  Milan,  on  pretence  of 
visiting  his  relations,  but  with  secret  credentials  from  Francis  as  his  envoy. 
In  thb  character  he  was  received  by  Sforza.  But,  notwithstanding  lus 
care  to  keep  that  circumstance  concealed,  Charles  suspecting,  or  having 
received  informatk)n  of  it,  renlonstrated  and  threatened  in  such  a  high  tone, 
that  the  duke  and  his  ministers,  equally  intimidated,  gave  the  world 
immediately  ii  most  infamous  proof  of  their  servile  fear  of  oflending  the 
emperor.^  As  Merveille  had  neither  the  prudence  nor  the  temper  which 
the  function  wherein  he  %vas  employed  required,  they  artfully  decoyed  him 
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into  k  quarrely  in  which  he  happened  to  kill  his  antag:onist,  on^  of  the 
duke's  domestics,  and  having  instantly  seized  him,  they  ordered  him  to  be 
tried  for  that  crime,  and  to  be  beheaded  [Dec.  1533J.  Francis,  no  Itsa 
astonished  at  this  violation  of  a  character  held  sacred  among^  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  than  enraged  at  the  insult  ofiered  to  the  dignity  of  his 
crown,  threatened  Sforza  with  the  effects  of  his  indignation,  and  complained 
to  the  emperor,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  author  of  that  miexampkd 
outra^.  But  receiving  no  satisfaction  from  either,  he  appealed  to  all  toe  , 
princes  of  Europe,  and  thought  himself  now  entitled  to  take  vengeance  for 
an  injury,  which  it  would  have  been  indecent  and  pusillanimous  to  let  pass 
with  impunity. 

Being  thus  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  beginning  a  war,  on  which  he 
had  already  resolved,  he  multiplied  his  efforts  in  order  to  draw  in  other 
princes  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  all  his  measures  for  this  purpose 
were  disconcerted  by  unforeseen  events.  After  having  sacrificed  the  honour 
of  the  royal  family  of  France  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Catherine  of 
Medici,  m  order  to  gain  Cleipent  the  death  of  that  pontiff  had  deprived 
him  of  all  the  advantages  wbicb  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  friendship. 
Paul,  his  successor,  th^igh  attached  by  inclination  to  the  Imperial  interest, 
j^emed  determined  to  maintain  the  neutrality  suitable  to  his  character  as 
the  common  father  of  the  contending  princes.  The  king  of  England,  occu* 
pied  with  domestic  cares  and  projects,  declined,  fwonce,  engagiw  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent,  and  refusea  to  assist  Francis,  unless  he  would  imitate 
his  example,  in  throwing  off  the  papal  supremacy.  These  disappoint* 
ments  leci  him  to  solicit,  with  greater  earnestness,  the  aid  of  the  protestaot 
princes  associated  by  the  league  of  Smalkalde.  That  he  might  the  more 
easily  acduire  their  confidence,  he  endeavoured  to  accommodate  himself  to 
their  predominant  passion,  zeal  for  then-  religious  tenets*  He  affected  a 
wonderful  moderation  with  regard  to  the  points  in  dispute ;  be  permitted 
Bellay,  his  envoy  in  Genpany,  to  explain  bis  sentiments  conceniing  some 
of  the  most  important  articles,  in  terms  not  far  different  from  those  used  by 
the  protestants  :*  he  even  condescended  to  invite  Melancthon,  whose  gentle 
manners  and  pacific  spiijt  distinguished  him  among  the  reformers,  to  visit 
Paris,  that  by  his  assistance  he  might  concert  the  most  proper  measures  for 
recoDciJing  the  contending  sects  which  so  unhappily  duvided  the  church.t 
These  concessions  must  be  considered  rather  as  arts  of  policy,  than  the 
result  of  conviction ;  for  whatever  impression  the  new  opinions  in  religion 
had  made  on  his  sisters,  the  queen  of  Navarre  and  dutchessof  Ferrara,  the 
gayety  of  Francis's  own  temper,  said  his  love  of  pleasure,  allowed  him 
little  Jeisure  to  examine  theological  controversies. 

But  soon  after  he  lost  all  the  fruits  of  this  disingenuous  artifice,  by  a  step 
veiy  inconsi^ent  with  his  declarations  to  the  German  princes.  This  step^ 
however,  thp  prejudices  of  the  ajge,and  the  religious  sentiments  of  hb  own 
subjects,  rendered  it  necessary  ^  him  to  take.  His  close  union  with  the 
king  of  England,  an  excommunicated  heretic ;  his  fire<iuent  negotiations 
with  the  German  protestants;  but  above  all,  his  giving  public  audi-* 
ence  to  an  envoy  from  sultan  Solyman,  had  excited  violent  suspicions 
concerning  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  religion.  To  have  attacked 
the  emperor,  who,  on  all  occasions,  made  high  pretensions  to  zeal  in 
defence  of  the  catholic  faith,  and  at  the  veiy  juncture  when  he  was  pre- 
paring for  his  expedition  against  Barbarossa,  which  was  then  considered  as 
a  pious  enterprise,  could  not  have  failed  to  confirm  such  unfavourable  sen- 
timent with  regard  to  Francis,  and  called  on  him  to  vindicate  himself  by 
some  extraordinaiT  demonstration  of  his  reverence  for  the  established  doc- 
trines of  the  chureh.    The  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  his  sul^jects,  who  had 
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imbibed  the  piotestant  opinions,  furnished  him  with  audi  aaoccasioB  ta  he 
detved.    They  had  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  Loune,  and  odier  public 

Sacesy  papers  containing  indecent  reflections  on  the  doctrines  and  ntes  of 
e  pqpish  church.  Six  of  the  persons  concerned  in  this  rash  action  were 
discovered  and  seized.  The  kin^,  in  order  to  avert  the  judgments  which 
it  was  supposed  their  blasphemies  might  draw  do%m  npoa  the  nationy 
appointed  a  solemn  procession.  The  holy  sacrament  was  carried  throu^ 
the  city  in  mat  pomp ;  Francis  walked  uncovered  before  it,  beark^  a 
torch  in  his  nand ;  the  princes  of  the  bkxxl  supported  the  canopy  over  it; 
the  nobles  marched  in  order  behind.  In  the  presence  of  this  numeroas 
assembly,  the  king,  accustomed  to  express  himself  on  eveiy  subject  in 
strong  and  animated  language,  declared,  that  if  one  of  his  hands  were 
infected  with  heresy,  he  would  cut  it  off^  with  the  other,  and  would  not 
spare  even  his  own  children,  if  found  guilty  of  that  crime.  As  a  dreadful 
moof  of  his  being  in  earnest,  the  six  unhappy  persons  were  publicly  bmit 
oefore  the  procession  was  finished,  with  circumstances  of  the  most  shoAing 
barbarity  attending  their  execution.* 

The  princes  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  filled  with  resentment  and 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  with  which  their  brethren  were  treated,  could 
not  conceive  Francis  to  be  sincere,  when  -he  offered  to  protect  in  CrOTnany 
tiiose  very  tenets,  which  he  persecuted  vvith  such  ligpuT  in  his  own  domi* 
nions ;  so  that  all  Bellay's  art  and  elo(|uence  in  vinojcatiqg  his  master,  or 
apcJoeisiiv  for  his  conouct,  made  but  little  impression  upon  them.  They 
considered  likewise,  that  the  emperor,  who  hitherto  had  never  emplcyed 
Tiolence  against  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  nor  even  given  ^m  much 
molestatkm  in  their  progress,  was  now  bound  by  the  a^^reement  at  Ratis- 
bon,  not  to  disturb  such  as  had  embraced  the  new  opinions ;  and  the  x>n>- 
testants  wisely  regarded  this  as  a  more  certain  ana  immediate  security, 
than  the  precarious  and  distant  hopes  with  which  Francis  endeavoured  to 
allure  them.  Besides,  the  manner  In  which  he  had  behaved  to  his  allies 
at  the  peace  of  Cambray,  was  too  recent  to  be  foigottei^  and  did  not  en- 
courage others  to  rely  much  on  his  friendship  or  {;enerosity.  Upon  all 
fiiese  accounts,  the  protestant  princes  refused  to  gssist  the  French  luqg  in 
any  hostile  attempt  against  the  emperor.  Tlie  elector  of  ^xony^  the  most 
zeakMis  among  them,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  any  umbrage  to  Charles, 
would  not  permit  Melanctbon  to  visit  the  court  ol  France,  altiwiigb  that 
reformer,  flattered  perhaps  by  the  invitation  of  so  mat  a  monuch,  or 
hiding  that  his  presence  there  mi^ht  be  of  signal  advantage  to  the  pro- 
testant cause,  discovered  a  strong  inclinatKNi  to  undertake  tM- journey  .t 

But  though  none  c^  the  many  princes  who  envied  or  dreaded  die  power 
of  Charies,  would  second  Francis's  efibrts  in  order  to  reduce  and  circum- 
scribe it,  he,  nevertheless,  commanded  his  aimy  to  advance  towards  the 
frontiers  of  ItalT.  As  his  sde  pretext  for  taking  arms  was  that  be  might 
chastise  the  duke  of  Milan  for  his  insolent  and  cruel  breach  df  the  law  of 
natkms,  it  might  have  been«xpected  tint  the  whoJe  weight  of  his  vengeance 
was  to  have  fallen  on  his  territories.  But  on  a  sudden,  and  at  their  very 
commencement,  the  operatioos  of  war  took  another  directkn.  Charles 
duke  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  least  active  and  able  princes  of  the  line  irom 
which  he  descended,  had  married  Beatrix  of  Portugal,  the  sister  of  the 
empress.  By  her  great  talents,  she  soon  acquired  an  absolute  ascendant 
over  her  husband ;  and  proud  of  her  affinity  to  the  emperor,  or  aUured  by 
te  magnificent  promises  with  which  he  flattered  her  ambitkm,  skMt  formed 
a.unkHi  between  the  duke  and  the  Imperial  court,  extremely  inconsistent 
With  that  neutrality  which  wise  policy  as  well  as  the  situatbn  of  his  domi- 
mons  had  hitherto  induced  him  to  observe  in  ell  the  quarrels  between  the 
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eontendii^  monarchs.  Francis  wa3  abundantly  sensible  of  the  distiess  to 
which  be  might  be  ex|)e8ed,  if,  when  he  entered  Italy,  he  should  leave  be- 
hind  htm  tiSe  territories  of  a  prince,  devoted  so  ob8e(]|uiously  to  the 
empenMV  that  he  had -sent  his  eldest  son  to  be  educated  m  the  court  of 
Spain,  as  a  kind  of  hostage  for  his  fidelity.  Clement  the  Seventh,  who 
had  represented  this  datii^r  in  a  strong  light  during  his  interview  with 
Francis  at  Marseilles,  suggested  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  proper  method 
of  guardii^  affainst  it,  hiaiving  advised  him  to  beein  bis  operations  against 
the  Milanese,  oy  taking  possession  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  as  the  only 
certain  way  of  securing  a  communication  with  his  own  dominions.  Francis, 
hi^iy  irritated  at  the  duke  on  many  accounts,  particularly  for  having  sup> 
plied  the  constable  Bourbon  with  the  money  that  enabled  him  to  levy  the 
tiody  of  troops  which  ruined  the  French  army  in  the  fatal  battle  of  ravia« 
was  opt  unwilling  to  let  him  now  feel  botb  qow  deeply  he  resented,  and 
how  severely  he  could  punish  these  injuries.    Nor  aia  he  want  several 

?rete]cta  which  gave  some  colour  of  equity  to  the  violence  he  intended. 
*he  territories  of  France  and  Savoy  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and 
intermingled  in  many  places,  various  disputes,  unavoidable  in  such  a  situa* 
tion,  sultfisted  between  the  two  sovereigns  concerning  the  limits  of  their 
respective  property ;  and  besides,  Francis,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Louise 
of  Savoy,  had  laige  claims  upon,  the  duke  her  brother,  fOr  her  sdiare  in 
their  father's  succession.  Being  unwilli^,  however,  to  begin  hostilities 
without  some  cause  of  quarrel  more  specious  than  these  pretensions,  many 
of  which  were  obsolete,  and  others  dubious,  he  demanded  permission  to 
march  through  Piedmont  in  his  way  to  the  Milanese,  hoping  tnat  the  duke^ 
horn  an  eicess  of  attachment  to  the  imperial  interest,  might  refuse  this 
request,  and  thus  give  a  greater  appearance  of  justice  to  all  his  operations 
against  iim.  Bd^  if  we  may  believe  the  histonans  of  Savoy,  who  appear 
to  be  better  informed  with  regard  to  this  particular  than  those  of  France, 
the  duke  readily,  and  with  a  good  grace,  gpraiited  what  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  deny,  promising  free  passage  to  the  French  troops  as  was  desired ; 
so  that  Francis,  as  the  only  method  now  left  of  justifying  the  measures 
which  he  determined  te  take,  was  obliged  to  insist  for  full  satisfaction  with 
regard  to  every  thing  that  either  the  crown  of  France  or  his  mother  Louise 
could  demand  of  the  house  of  Savoy.*  Such  an  evasive  answer,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  beinr  made  to  this  requisition,  the  French  army  under 
the  admiral  Brion  poured  at  once  into  the  duke's  territories  at  different 
places.  The  countries  of  Bresse  and  Bugey,  united  at  that  time  to  Savoy, 
were  ovemm  in  a  moment.  Most  of  the  .towns  in  the  dutchy  of  Savoy 
opened  their  gates  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  a  few  which  attempted 
to  make  resistance  were  easily  taken:  and  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
the  duke  saw  himsi^lf  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  but  die  province  of 
Piedmont,  in  which  there' were  not  many  places  in  a  condition  to  be  de- 
fended. 

To  complete  the  duke's  misfortunes,  the  city  of  Geneva,  the  sovereignty 
of  which  he  claimed,  and  in  some  degree  possessed,  threw  off  his  yoke, 
and  its  revolt  drew  along  with  it  the  loss  of  the  adjacent  territories.  Ge- 
neva was,  at  that  tune,  an  imperial  city,  and  though  under  the  direct  domi- 
nion of  its  own  bishops,  and  tne  remote  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
the  form  of  its  internal  constitutien  was  purely  republican,  bemg  governed 
by  syndics  and  a  council  chosen  by  the  citizens.  From  these  distinct  and 
often  clashing  jurisdictions,  two  opposite  parties  took  their  rise,  and  had 
long  subsisted  in  the  state ;  the  one,  composed  of  the  advocates  for  the 
privileges  of  the  community,  assumed  the  name  of  EignotZf  or  confederates 
in  defence  of  liberty ;  and  branded  the  other,  which  supported  the  episco- 
pal or  ducal  prerogatives,  with  the  name  of  Mammdukeif  or  slavifs.    At 
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l€if;th  [1532],  the  protestant  opinions  begiimiag  to  spread  ainoog  the 
citizens,  inspired  such  as  embraced  them  with  that  bold  entenmsing  spint 
which  always  accompanied  or  was  naturally  produced  by  them  in  meir 
first  operations.  As  both  the  duke  and  bishop  were  from  interest,  from 
prejudice,  and  from  political  considerations,  violent  enemies  of  the  refor- 
mation, all  the  new  converts  joined  with  warmth  the  party  of  the  E%notz ; 
and  zeal  for  religion,  mine'ling  with,  the  love  of  liberty,  added  strei^fth  to 
that  generous  passion.  Tne  rage  and  animosity  of  two  factions,  shut  up 
withm  the  same  walls,  occasioned  frequent  insurrections,  which  termina- 
ting mostly  to  the  advantage  of  the  fnends  of  liberty,  they  daily  became 
more  powerful. 

The  duke  and  bishop,  foigetting  their  ancient  contests  about  jurisdiction, 
had  united  against  their  common  enemies,  and  each  attacked-  them  with 
his  proper  weapons.  The  bishop  excommunicated  the  people  of  Geneva 
as  guilty  of  a  double  crime ;  of  impiety,  in  apostatisii^  from  the  established 
religion  ;  and  of  sacrilege,  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  see.  The  duke 
attacked  thern  as  rebels  against  their  lawful  prince,  and  attempted  to 
render  himself  master  of  the  city,  lirst  bv  surprise,  and  then  by  open  force 
[1634].  The  citizens,  despising  the  tnunder  of  the  bishop's  censures, 
boldly  asserted  their  independence  against  the  duke  ;  and  partly  by  their 
valour,  partly  by  the  powerful  assistance  which  they  receivea  from  the 
canton  of  Berne,  together  with  some  small  supplies  both  of  men  and  money, 
secretly  furnished  by  the  king  of  France,  they  defeated  all  his  attempts. 
Not  satisfied  with  having  repulsed  him,  or  with  remaining  always  upon 
the  defensive  themselves,  they  now  took  advantas^  of  the  owce's  inability 
to  resist  them,  while  overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  France,  and  seized 
several  castles  and  places  of  strength  which  he  possessed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Geneva :  thus  delivering  the  city  from  those  odious  monu- 
ments of  its  former  subjection,  and  rendering  the  public  liberty  more  secure 
for  the  future.  At  the  same  time  the  canton  of  Berne  invaded  and  con- 
quered the  Pays  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  had  some  pretensions.  The  canton 
of  Friburgh,  though  zealously  attached  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  having 
no  subject  of  contest  with  the  duke,  laid  hold  on  part  of  3ie  spoils  of  that 
unfortunate  prince.  A  great  portion  of  these  conquests  or  usurpations  bein; 
still  retauied  by  jthe  two  cantons,  add  considerably  to  their  power,  and 
have  become  the  most  valuable  part  of  their  territories.  Geneva,  notwith- 
standing mainr  schemes  and  enterprises  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  to  re-esta- 
blish their  dominicm  over  it,  still  keeps  possession  of  its  independence  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  that  blessing,  has  attained  a  degree  of  consideration, 
wealth,  and  elegance,  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  reached.* 

Amidst  such  a  succession  of  disastrous  events,  the  duke  of  Savoy  had 
no  other  resource  but  the  emperor's  protection,  which,  upon  his  return 
from  Tunis,  he  demanded  with  the  most  eameM  importunity ;  and  as  his 
misfortunes  were  occasioned  chiefly  bj  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial 
interest,  he  had  a  just  title  to  immediate  assistance.  Charles,  however, 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  support  him  with  that  vigour  and  despatch  which 
the  exigency  of  his  affairs  caUed  for.  Most  of  the  troops  emjuoyed  in  the 
African  expedition,  having  been  raised  for  that  service  alone,  were  dis- 
banded as  soon  as  it  was  finished ;  •  the  veteran  forces  under  Antonio  dc 
Leyva  were  hardly  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  Milanese  ;  and  the 
emperor's  treasury  was  entirely  drained  by  his  extraordinary  efforts  agaiist 
the  Infidels, 

But  the  death  of  Francis  Sforza  [Oct.  24],  occasioned,  according  to 
some  historians,  by  the  terror  of  a  French  invasion,  which  had  twice  been 
fatal  to  his  family,  afforded  the  emperor  full  leisure  to  jMepare  for  action. 
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By  tins  tmezpected  events  the  nature  of  the  war,  and  the  causes  of  dis- 
COX69  were  totally  chang^ed.  Francis's  first  pretext  for  taking  arms,  in 
order  to  chastise  Sforza  for  the  insult  offered  to  the  dignity  of  nb  crowTV 
was  at  once  cut, off;  but  ^  that  prince  died  without  issue,  all  Francis's 
n^ts  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  yielded  only  to  Sforza  and 
his  posterity,  returned  back  to  him  in  full  force.  As  the  recovery  of  the 
Milanese  was  the  favourite  object  of  that  monarch,  he  instantly  renewed 
his  claim  to  it;  and  if  he  had  supported  his  pretensions  by  ordering  the 
powerful  army  Quartered  in  Savoy  to  advance  without  losing  a  moment 
towards  Milan,  ne  could  hardly  have  failed  to  secure  the  imoortant  point 
of  possession.  But  Francis,  who  became  less  enterprising  as  he  advanced 
in  years,  and  who  was  overawed  at  some  times  into  an  excess  of  caution 
try  the  remembrance  of  his  past  misfortunes,  endeavoured  to  establish  his 
nffhts  by  ne^tiation,  not  by  arms ;  and  fiiom  a  timid  moderation,  fatal  in 
au  great  affairs,  neglected  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity  which 
presented  itself.  Charles  was  more  decisive  in  his  operations,  and  in 
Quality  of  sovereign,  took  possession  of  the  dutchy,  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
tbe  empire.  While  Francis  endeavoured  to  explain  and  assert  his  title  to 
it  by  amiments  and  memorials,  or  employed  various  arts  in  oider  to  recon? 
cile  the  Italian  powers  to  the  thoughts  of  his  regaining  footing  in  Italy, his 
mal  was  silently  taking  effectual  steps  to  prevent  it  The  emperor,  how- 
ever, was  veiy  careful  not  to  discover  too  early  any  intention  ot  this  kind ; 
but  seeming  to  admit  the  equity  of  Francis's  claim,  he  ap^ared  solicitous 
only  about  ffiving  him  poraession  in  such  a  manner  as  mi^ht  -  not  disturb 
the  peace  of  Europe,  or  overturn  the  balance  of  power  m  Italy,  which 
the  politicians  of  that  countiy  were  so  desirous  ot  preserving.  By  this 
artifice  he  deceived  Frauds,  and  gained  so  much  confidence  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  that  almost  without  incurring  any  suspicion,  he  involved  the 
affiiir  in  new  difficulties,  and  protracted  the  n^tiations  at  pleasure* 
Sometimes  he  proposed  to  grant  the  investiture  of  milan  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  Francis's  second  son,  sometimes  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  his 
third  son ;  as  the  views  and  inclinations  of  the  French  court  varied,  he 
transferred  his  choice  alternately  from  the  one  to  tbe  other,  with  such  pip- 
Ibund  and  well-conducted  dissimulation,  that  neither  Francis  nor  his  mmis- 
teis  seem  to  have  penetrated  his  real  intention ;  and  all  military  operations 
were  entirely  susiNsnded,  as  if  nothing  had  remained  but  to  enter  quietly 
into  possession  ot  what  they  demanded. 

1536.]  During  the  interval  of  leisure  gained  in  this  manner,  Charles,  on 
his  return  from  Tunis,  assembled  the  states  bbth  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and 
as  they  thought  themselves  greatly  honoured  by  the  presence  of  their  sove- 
reign, and  were  no  less  pleased  with  the  apparent  disinterestedness  of  his 
expedition  into  Africa,  tnan  dazzled  by  the  success  which  had  attended 
his  arms,  he  prevailed  on  them  to  vote  him  such  liberal  subsidies, as  were 
sekiom  granted  in  that  age.  This  enabled  him  to  recruit  his  veteran 
troops,  to  levy  a  body  of  Germans,  and  to  take  every  other  proper  pre- 
caution for  executing  or  supporting  the  measures  on  which  he  had  deter* 
mined.  Bellay,  the  French  envoy  in  Gennany,  having  discovered  the 
intention  of  raising  troops  in  that  countiy,  notwithstanding  all  the  pretexts 
employed  in  order  to  conceal  it,  first  alarmed  his  master  with  this  evident 
prooi  of  the  emperor's  insincerity.* 

But  Francis  was  so  possessed  at  that  time  with  the  rage  of  negotiation, 
in  all  the  artifices  and  refinements  of  which  his  rival  far  surpassed  hipo^ 
that  instead  of  beginning  his  military  operations,  and  pushing  them  with 
vigour,  or  seizing  the  Milanese  before  the  Imperial  army  was  assembled, 
he  satisfied  himself  with  making  new  offers  to  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
piocure  tbe  investiture  by  his  voluntary  deed.    His  offers  were,  indeedt 
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80  liberal  and  advantaeeous,  that  if  erer  Charles  had  inteiided  to  grant  his 
ckmand,  he  could  not  have  rejected  them  with  decency.  He  deztMYNisly 
eluded  them  by  declaring  that  until  he  consulted  the  pope  in  penon*  he 
could  not  take  nis  final  resolution  with  regard  to  a  point  whidi  so  neariy 
concerned  the  peace  of  Italy.  By  this  evasion  be  gained  some  fiaurther 
time  for  ripening  the  schemes  which  he  had  in  view. 

The  emperor  at  last  advanced  towards  Rome,  and  made  his  public 
entry  into  that  city  with  extraordinaiy  i)omp  [April  6]  ;  but  it  bei^g  found 
nciXBsary  to  remove  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  of  peace,  in  wder  to 
widen  one  of  the  streets  through  which  the  cavalcade  had  to  pass,  all  the 
historians  take  notice  of  this  trivial  circumstance,  and  they  are  food  to 
interpret  it  as  an  omen  of  the  bloody  war  that  followed*  Charles,  it  is 
certam,  had  by  this  time  banished  all  thoughts  of  t>eace }  hndat  last  threw 
off  the  mask,  with  which  he  had  so  lonj^  covered  his  designs  from  the  oouit 
of  France,  by  a  declaration  of  his  sentiments  no  less  sing^ar  than  explicit. 
The  French  ambassadors  having  in  their  master's  name  demanded  a  de- 
finitive rep^y  to  his  propositions  concerning  the  investiture  of  Milan, 
Charies  promised  to  riye  it  next  day  in  presence  of  the  pope  and  cardi- 
nals assembled  in  fuff  consistoiT.  These  being  accordingly  met,  and  all 
the  foreign  ambassadors  invitee  to  attend,  the  emperor  stood  up,  and«d* 
dressiDg  himself  to  the  pope,  expatiated  for  some  time  on  the  ainoerity  of 
his  own  wishtis  for  the  peace  of  uhristendom,  as  weU  as  his  abhorrence  of 
war,  the  miseries  of  which  he  enumerated  at  ffreat  lengdi,  with  studied 
and  elaborate  antorv ;  he  complained  that  all  nis  endeavours  to  preserve 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been  defeated  by  the  resUess  and 
unjust  ambition  of  the  French  kipg ;  that  even  during  his  mmority  he  had 
proofs  of  the  unfiriendly  and  hostile  intentions  of  that  monarch ;  tiiat,  after- 
wards, he  had  openly  attempted  to  wrest  from  hfan  Hie  Imperial  crown 
which  belonfi;ed  to  him  by  a  title  no  less  just  than  natural ;  that  he  had 
next  invadedhis  kii^om  pf  Navarre  ;  that  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  bad 
attacked  his  territories,  as  well  as  those  of  his  allies,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
Low-Countries :  that  when  the  valour  of  the  Imperial  troops,  rendered 
irresistible  by  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  had  checked  nis  progress, 
ruined  his  armies,  and  seized  his  person,  he  continued  to  punue  by  deceit 
what  he  had  undertaken  witfi  injustice ;  that  he  had  violated  every  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Madrid  to  which  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  as  soon  as  be 
returned  to  his  dominions  took  measures  for  rekindling  the  war  which  that 
pacification  had  happily  extinguished ;  that  when  new  miafiMtunes  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  again  for  peace  at  Cambray,  he  concluded  and  observed 
It  with  equal  insincerity^ ;  that  soon  afkr  he  had  formed  daneeioiis  con- 
nections with  the  heretical  princes  in  Germany,  and  mcited  mem  to  dis- 
turb the  tranc[uillity  of  the  empire ;  that  now  he  had  driven  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  a  prince  married  to  a  sister  of  the  empress,  and  joined  in  close 
alliance  with  Spain,  out  of  the  greater  part  of  his  territories ;  that  after 
injuries  so  often  repeated,  and  amidst  so  many  sources  of  discord,  all  hope 
of  amity  or  concord  became  desperate,  and  though  be  himself  was  atiU 
willmg  to  mnt  the  investiture  ot  Milan  to  one  of  the  princes  of  France, 
there  was  fittle  probability  of  that  event  takii^  place,  as  Francis,  on  the 
one  hand,  would  not  consent  to  what  was  necessaiy  for  security  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  nor,  on  the  other,  could  he  think  it  reasonable  or  sale 
to  give  a  rival  the  unconditional  possession  of  all  that  he  demanded.  ^  Let 
us  not,  however,"  added  be,  «  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  bk)od  of  our 
innocent  subjects ;  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with  what  aims 
he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an  island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  nlley 
mooned  in  a  river ;  let  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  be  put  in  depoeile  on  hn 
part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine ;  these  shalJ  be  the  prise  of  the  conqueror; 
and  after  that,  let  the  united  forces  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  France  be  em- 
ployed to  humble  the  power  of  the  Turic,  and  to  extirpate  heresy  out  of 
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Oliralendiom.  But  if  be»  by  declining  this  meibod  of  tenninting  our  di^ 
fereDoes,  renders  war  ineTitabley  nothmg'  shaJl  divert  me  from  pnsecutu^ 
it  to  such  extremity  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the  pocMest  gentleman 
in  bis  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it  will  be  on  me  this  misibitune 
shall  &11 ;  I  enter  upon  action  whb  the  fairest  prospect  of  success ;  the 
justness  of  my  cause^  the  union  of  my  subjects^  tne  number  and  valour  of 
my  troops,  thle  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  eenerals,  all  combine  to  en- 
sure it.  Of  all  these  advantages,  the  king  of  France  is  destitute :  and 
were  my  resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victoiy  no  better 
founded  than  his,  1  would  instantly  thrpw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  with 
folded  bands,  and  a  rope  about  my  neck,  implore  his  mercy."* 

This  long  haraneue  the  emperor  delivered  with  an  elevated  voice,  a 
haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and  gesture.  The 
French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his  meaniiv,  as  he 
spake  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totaOy  disconcerted,  and  at  a  loss  how 
tney  should  answer  such  an  unexpected  invective ;  when  one  of  them 
began  to  vindicate  hb  master's  conauct,  Charles  interposed  abni|>tly,  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  prDceed.  The  pope,  without  entering  into  any 
particular  detail,  satisfied  himself  with  a  sh<xt  but  pathetic  recommenda- 
tion o£  peace,  together  with  an  offer  of  employing  his  sincere  endeavours 
m  oftfer  to  procure  that  blessing  to  Christendom  ;  and  the  assembly  broke 
up  ID  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary  scene  which  had  been 
exhibited.  In  no  part  of  bis  conduct,  indeed,  did  Charles  ever  deviate  so 
wtdely  from  his  general  character.  Instead  of  that  prudent  recollection^ 
Ihat  composed  and  regular  deportfpent  so  stricdy  attentive  to  deconim, 
and  so  admirably  adapted  to  conceal  his  own  passions,  for  which  be  was 
at  all  other  times  conspicuous,  he  appears  on  tnis  occasion  before  one  oi 
the  inost  august  assemblies  in  Europe,  boasting  o(  his  own  power  and 
exploits  with  insolence;  inveighipg  against  his  enemy  with  mdecency; 
and  challenging  him  to  combat  with  an  ostentatious  valour,  more  becoming 
a  champion  in  romance,  than  ibe  first  monarch  in  Christendom.  But  the 
well  kiMwn  and  powerful  operation  of  continued  prosperity,  as  well  as  of 
exaggerated  praise^  even  upon  the  firmest  minds,  sufficiently  accoimt  f<Hr 
this  seeming  inconsistency.  AAer  haviqg  compelled  Solyman  to  retreat, 
and  having  stripped  Baroaiossa  of  a  kingdom,  Charies  began  to  consider 
his  arms  as  invincible.  He  had  been  entertained,  ever  since  his  return 
from  Africa,  with  repeated  scenes  of  triumphs  and  public  rejoicings ;  the 
orators  and  poets  of  Italy,  the  most  ele^t  at  that  time  in  Europe,  had 
exhausted  their  genius  in  panegyric  on  his  conduct  and  merit  to  which  the 
astrohgeri  adde^  magnificent  promises  of  a  more  splendid  fortune  still  In 
store.  Intoxicated  with  ail  these,  he  forgot  his  usual  reserve  and  moden« 
tioni  and  was  unable  to  restrain  this  extravagant  sally  of  vanity,  which 
became  the  more  remaikable,  by  being  both  so  uncommon  and  so  public. 
He  himself  seems  to  have  been  immediately  sensible  of  the  impropriety 
of  his  behaviour:  and  when  the  French  ambassadors  demanded  next  day 
a  more  dear  explanation  of  what  he  had  said  concerning  the  combat,  be 
told  tbem  that  they  were  not  to  consider  his  proposal  as  a  formal  challenge 
to  their  master,  but  as  an  expedient  for  preventing  bloodshed ;  he  endea^ 
voored  to  soften  several  expressions  in  his  discourse  :  and  spoke  in  teims 
fuU  of  respect  towards  Francis.  But  though  this  slirht  apok)gy  was  far 
from  being  sufficient  to  remove  the  offence  which  had  been  given,  Francis, 
by  an  unaccountable  infatuation,  continued  to  neeotiate,  as  if  it  had  stilt 
bean  possibfe  to  bring  their  differences  to  a  period  by  an  amicable  compo- 
sitkxLt  Charles,  finding  him  so  eager  to  run  into  tne  snare,  favoured  the 
deception,  and,  by  seeming  to  listen  to  his  proposals,  gained  ftitfaer  time 
to  prepare  kx  the  execution  of  his  own  designs. 
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At  last,  the  Imperial  army  assemUed  on  the  frootien  of  the  Milanesey 
to  the  amooDt  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse,  while  that  of 
France  encamped  near  Vercelli  in  Piedmont,  being:  g[reatly  inferior  in 
number,  and  weakened  by  the  departure  of  a  body  of  Swiss,  whom  Chailes 
artfully  persuaded  the  popish  cantons  to  recall,  that  they  might  not  serve 
u^inst  the  duke  of  Savo^,  their  ancient  ally.  The  French  general  not 
£ring  to  risk  a  battle,  retired  as  soon  as  the  Imperialists  advanced.  The 
emperor  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  forces  [May  6],  which  the  marauis 
del  Guasto,  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  Ferdinand  de  Gonzago  commanaed 
under  him,  though  the  supreme  direction  of  the  whole  was  committed  to 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  whose  abilities  and  experience  justly  entitled  him  to 
that  distinction.  Charles  soon  discovered  his  intention  not  to  confine  his 
operations  to  the  recoveiy  of  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  but  to  push  forward 
and  invade  the  southern  provinces  of  France.  Tnis  scheme  he  had  lone 
meditated,  and  had  long  been  taking  measures' for  ezecutir^  it  with  such 
vigour  as  might  ensure  success.  He  had  remitted  laiee  sums  to  his  sister, 
ihe  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  and  to  his  brother,  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  instructing  them  to  levy  all  the  forces  in  their  power,  in  order  to 
ibim  two  separate  bodies,  the  one  to  enter  France  on  the  side  of  Picardy, 
the  other  on  the  side  of  Champajgpe ;  while  he,  with  the  main  army,  fell 
upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  Trusting  to  these  vast  prepa- 
rations, he  thought  it  impossible  that  Francis  could  resist  so  many  unex- 
pected attacks  on  such  aifferent  quarters ;  and  began  his  enterprise  with 
such  confidence  of  its  happy  issue,  that  he  desired  Jovius  the  historian,  to 
make  a  laige  provision  ot  paper  sufficient  to  record  the  victories  which  he 
was  ^in^  to  obtain. 

His  ministers  and  generals,  instead  of  entertaining  the  same  sanguine 
hopes,  represented  to  him  in  the  strongest  terms  the  danger  of  leading  hss 
troops  so  far  fiK>m  his  own  territories,  to  such  a  distance  from  his  ma£a- 
zines,  and  into  provinces  which  did  not  ^ield  sufficient  subsistence  Tor 
their  own  inhabitants.  They  entreated  him  to  consider  the  inexhaustible 
resources  of  France  in  raaintainiiK  a  defensive  war,  and  the  active  zeal 
with  which  a  gallant  nobility  would  serve  a  prince  whom  they  loved,  in 
repelling  the  enemies  of  their  countir ;  they  recalled  to  his  remembrance 
the  fatal  miscarriage  of  Bourbon  ana  Pescara,  when  they  ventured  upon 
the  same  enterprise  under  circumstances  which  seemed  as  certainly  to  pro- 
mise success  ;  the  marquis  del  Guasto  in  particular  fell  on  his  kiiees,  and 
conjured  him  to  abandon  the  undertaking  as  desperate.  But  many  circum- 
stances combined  in  leading  Charles  to  disregard  all  their  remonstrances. 
He  could  seldom  be  brought,  on  any  occasion,  to  depart  from  a 'resolution 
which  he  had  once  taken ;  he  was  too  apt  to  underrate  and  despise  the 
talents  of  his  rival  the  king  of  France,  because  they  differed  so  widely 
fiom  bis  own*;  he  was  blinded  by  the  presumption  which  accompanies 
proeperi^;  and  relied,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  on  the  prophecies  which 
preoictea  the  increase  of  his  own  grandeur.  He  not  only  adhered  obsti- 
nately to  his  own  plan,  but  determined  to  advance  towards  France  without 
waiting  ibr  the  reduction  of  any  part  of  Piedmont,  except  such  towns 
as  were  absolutely  necessary  for  preserving  his  communication  with  the 
Milanese. 

The  marquis  de  Saluces,  to  whom  Francis  had  intrusted  the  command 
of  a  small  body  of  troops  left  for  the  defence  of  Piedmont,  rendered  this 
more  easy  than  Charles  had  any  reason  to  expect.  That  nobleman, 
educated  in  the  court  of  France,  aistinguished  by  continual  marks  of  the 
kind's  favour,  and  honoured  so  lately  with  a  chaige  of  such  importance, 
suddenly,  and  without  anj^  provocation  or  pretext  of  disgust  revolted  from 
his  benemctor.  His  motives  to  this  treacherous  action  were  as  childish  as 
the  deed  itself  was  base.  Beine  strongly  possessed  with  a  superstitious 
iaith  in  divination  and  astrology)  ne  believea  with  full  assurance,  that  the 
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£ital  period  of  the  Ffench  nation  was  at  hand  ;  that  on  its  ruins  the  empe- 
ror would  estabiifih  a  universal  monarchy  ^  that  therefore  he  ought  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  prudence,  in  attaching  himself  to  his  rising  fortune,  and 
could  incur  no  blame  for  deserting  a  prince  whom  Heaven  had  devoted  to 
destruction.*  His  treason  became  still  more  odious,  by  his  employing 
that  very  authoritv,  with  which  Francis  had  invested  him,  in  order  to  open 
the  kingdom  to  nis  enemies.  Whatever  measures  were  proposed  or 
undertaKen  by  the  officers  under  his  command  for  the  defence  of  their 
coDquests,  he  rpjected  or  defeated.  Whatever  properly  belonged  to  him- 
self, as  commander  in  chief,  to  provide  or  perform  for  that  purpose,  he 
totally  neglected.  In  this  manner,  he  rendered  towns  even  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  untenable,  by  leavii^  them  destitute  either  of  provisions, 
ammunition,  artillery,  or  a  sufficient  garrison ;  and  the  Imperialists  must 
have  reduced  Piedmont  in  as  short  a  time  as  was  necessary  to  march 
through  it,  if  Montpezat,  the  governor  of  Fossano,  had  not,  by  an  extra- 
ordinaiT  effort  of  courage  anamilitary  conduct,  detained  them  almost  a 
month  before  that  inconsiderable  place. 

By  this  meritorious  and  seasonable  service,  he  gained  his  master  suffi- 
cient time  for  assembling  his  forces,  and  for  concertme  a  system  ot*  defence 
against  a  danger  which  he  now  saw  to  be  inevitable.  Francis  fixed  on 
the  only  proper  and  effectual  plan  for  defeating  the  invasion  of  a  powerfiil 
enemy;  and  his  prudence  in  choosing  this  plan,  as  well  as  his  perseve- 
rance in  executii^^  it,  deserve  the  greater  praise,  as  it  was  equally  con- 
trary to  his  own  natural  temper,  and  to  the  genius  of  the  French  nation. 
He  determined  Jto  remain  alto^ther  upon  the  defensive ;  never  tq  hazard 
a  batde,  or  even  a  ffreat  skirmish  without  certainty  of  success;  to  fortify- 
his  camps  in  a  re^Iar  manner;  to  throw  garrisons  onljr  into  towns  of  great 
strength ;  to  deprive  the  enemy  of  subsistence,  by  laying  waste  the  coun- 
tiy  before  diem ;  and  to  save  the  whole  kingdom,  b3r  sacrificing  one  of  its 
provinces.  The  execution  of  this  plan  he  committed  entirely  to  the 
marechal  Montmorency,  who  was  the  author  of  it ;  a  man  wonderfully 
fitted  by  nature  for  such  a  trust*  hai^ty,  severe,  confident  in  his  own 
abilities,  and  despising  those  of  other  men ;  incapable  of  being  diverted 
finom  any  resolution  by  remonstrances  or  entreaties ;  and,  in  prosecuting 
any  scheme,  regardless  alike  of  love  or  of  pity. . 

Montmorency  made  choice  of  a  strong  camp,  under  the  walls  of  Av^- 
non,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Durance,  one  of  w^hich  plen- 
tifully supplied  his  troo}>s  with  all  necessaries  from  the  inland  provinces, 
and  the  ouer  covered  bis  camp  on  that  side  where  it  was  most  probable 
the  enemy  would  approach.  He  laboured  with  unwearied  inaustiy  to 
render  the  fortifications  of- this  camp  iropr^nable,  and  assembled  there,  a 
considerable  army,  though  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  while 
the  king  with  another  body  of  troops  encamped  at  Valence  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Marseilles  and  Aries  were  the  only  towns  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  defend ;  the  former,  in  order  to  retain  the  command  of  the  sea.;  the 
latter,  as  the  barrier  of  the  province  of  Lan^uedoc ;  and  each  of  these 
he  furnished  with  numerous  garrisons  of  his  best  troops,  commanded  by 
officers  on  whose  fidelity  and  valour  he  could  rely.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  other  towns,  as  well  as  of  the  open  country,  were  compelled  to 
abandon  their  houses,  and  were  conducted  to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  camp 
at  Avignon,  or  to  the  inland  provinces.  The  fortifications  of  such  places 
as  mi^t  have  afforded  shelter  or  defence  to  the  enemy,  were  thrown 
down.  Corn,  forage,  and  provisions  of  every  kind^  were  carried  away 
or  destroyed ;  all  the  mills  and  ovens  were  ruined,  and  the  wells  filled  up 
or  rendered  useless.  The  devastation  extended  from  the  Alps  to  Mar- 
seilles, and  firom  the  sea  to  the  confines  of  Dauphine ;  nor  does  history 
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aibffd  way  ioBtance  amoo^  ciriliied  iiatkinB»  in  which  this  cniel  eqwdicnt 
fer  the  public  safety  was  employed  with  the  same  iig;oiir. 

At  length,  the  emperor  amvea  with  the  van  fii  his  army  on  the  fronfisn 
of  IVoTeDce,  and  was  still  so  jjossessed  with  confidence  of  snccess,  that 
dnring  a  few  days  when  he  was  obliged  to  halt  until  the  rest  of  his  tioops 
came  up,  he  be^an  to  divide  his  future  oonauests  among  his  officecs ;  aiid» 
as  a  new  incitement 'to  serve  him  with  zeal,  gave  them  liberal  'proiniset 
of  offik^es,  lands»  and  honours  in  France.*  The  fece  of  desolation,  however, 
which  presented  itself  to  him,  when  he  entered  the  country,  began  to 
damp  his  hopes,  and  convinoed  him  that  a  monarch,^  who,  in  order  to  dis> 
tress  an  enemy,  had  voluntarily  ruined  one  of  his  richest  provinces,  would 
defend  the  rest  with  desperate  obstinacy.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he 
became  sensible  that  Francis's  plan  of  defence  was  as  prudent  as  it  appeared 
to  be  extraordinaiy.  His  fleet,  on  which  Charies  chiefly  depended  fer 
subsistence,  was  prevented  for  some  time  b^  contrary  winds,  and  other 
accidents  to  which  naval  operations  are  subject,  from  approaching  the 
Frendi  coast ;  even  ailer  its  arrival,  it  afforaed  at  best  a  precarious  and 
scanty  supply  to  such  a  numerous  body  of  troops  ;t  nothing  was  to  be 
found  in  the  countiy  itself  for  their  support ;  nor  could  tlwy  draw  any 
considerable  aid  from  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  exhausted  already 
by  maintaining  two  great  armies.  The  emperor  was  no  less  embairassed 
how  to  employ,  than  how  to  subsist  his  forces  ;  for  though  he  was  now  in 
possession  of  almost  an  entire  province,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have  the 
command  of  it,  while  he  held  only  defenceless  towns ;  and  while  the 
French^  besides  their  camp,  at  Avignon,  continued  masters  of  Marseilles 
and  Aries.  At  first  he  thought  of  attacking  their  camp,  and  of  terminating 
the  war  by  one  decisive  bknv  ;  but  skilfulofficers  who  were  appointed  to 
view  it,  declared  the  attempt  to  be  utterly  impracticable.  He  dien  gave 
orders  to  invest  Marseilles  and  Aries,  hoping  fliat  the  French  would  <^uit 
their  advantageous  post  in  order  to  relieve  them ;  but  Montmorency  adheiiqg 
firmly  to  his  plan,  remained  immoveable  at  Avignon,  and  the  Imperialists 
met  with  such  a  warm  rec^tion  firom  .the  garrisons  of  both  towns,  that 
they  relinquished  their  enterprises  with  loss  and  disgrace.  As  a  last  eftrt, 
tbe  emperor  advanced  once  more  towards  Avignon,  though  with  an  aimy 
harassed  by  the  perpetual  incursions  of  small  parties  of  the  French  light 
troops,  weakened  by  diseases,  and  dispirited  hj  disasters,  which  aeoned 
the  more  intolerable,  because  they  were  unexpected. 

During  these  operations,  Montmorency  found  himself  exposed  to  greater 
danger  mxn  his  own  troops  than  fit>m  tne  enemy :  and  their  inconsiderate 
valour  went  niear  to  have  precipitated  the  kingdom  into  those  calamities 
which  he  widi  such  industry  and  caution  had  endeavcwred  to  avoid. 
Unaccustomed  to  behold  an  enemy  ravaging  their  countiy  almost  without 
control ;  impatient  of  such  loiu^  inaction ;  unacquainted  with  die  8k>w  and 
remote,  but  certain  effects  of  Montmorency's  system  of  defence :  the 
French  wished  for  a  battle  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  Imperialbts.  Thej 
considered  the  conduct  of  their  general  as  a  disgrace  to  their  country.  His 
caution  they  imputed  to  timicuty ;  his  circumspection  to  want  of  spirit ; 
and  the  constancy  with  which  he  pursued  bis  plan,  to  obstinacy  or  pride. 
These  reflections,  whispered  at  brst  amope  the  soldiers  and  subalteras, 
were  adopted,  by  degrees,  by  officers  of  bi^  rank  ;  and  as  manv  of  them 
envied  Montmorency^s  favour  with  the  king,  and  more  were  dissatisfied 
with  his  harsh  disrusting  manner,  the  discontent  soon  became  great  in  his 
camp,  which  was  filled  with  general  muimurings,  and  almost  open  com- 

eaints  against  hb  measures.    Montmorency,  on  whom  the  sentimeiits  of 
B  own  troops  made  as  little  impression  as  the  insults  of  the  enemy, 
adhered  steadily  to  his  system ;  though,  in  cvder  to  reconcile  the  aimy  to 
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Ut  maiims,  no  leas  cpntniy  to  the  senitn  of  the  nation,  than  to  the  ideas 
qf  war  amcM^  undisciplinea  troops,  be  assumed  an  unusual  aiBability  in  his 
deportment,  and  often  explained,  with  great  condescension,  the  motirea  of 
luB  conduct,  the  advantages  which  had  already  resulted  from  it,  ajod  the 
certain  success  wi&  which  it  would  be  attended.  At  last,  Francis  joined 
his  araiy  at  A?%non.  which,  having  received  several  reinforcements,  he 
now  considered  as  ot  strength  sufficient  to  face  the  enemy.  As  he  had  put 
no  small  constraint  upon  himself,  in  consenting  that  his  troops  should  remain 
so  lone  upon  the  defensive,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  his  fondness 
for  what  was  daring  and  splendid,  added  to  the  impatience  both  of 
officers  and  soldiers,  Would  at  last  have  overruled  Montmorency's  salutaiy 
caution.* 

Happily  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  delivered  the  kingdom  from  the  dan- 
ger which  any  rash  resolution  might  have  occasioned.  The  emperor,  ailer 
spending  two  inglorious  months  in  Provence,  without  having  performed 
any  thing  suitable  to  his  vast  preparations,  or  that  could  justify  the  con- 
fidence with  which  he  had  boasted  of  his  own  power,  found  that  besides 
Antonio  de  Leyva,  and  otfier  officer^  of  distinction,  he  had  lost  one  half  of 
his  troops  by  diseases  or  by  famine  ^  and  that  the  test  were  in  no  condjbtjoii 
to  struggle  any  longer  with  calamities,  by  which  so  many  of  their  com- 
paoioosnad  perished.  Necessity,  therefore,  extorted  from  him  orders  to 
retire ;  and  though  he  was  some  time  in  motion  bef<He  the  French  suspected 
his  intention,  a  mxly  of  light  troops,  assisted  by  crowds  of  peasants,  eager 
to  be  revenged  on  those  who  had  Drought  such  desolation  on  their  counter, 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  Imperialist,  and  by  seizing  eveiy  &vourable 
opportunitT  of  attacking  them,  threw  them  often  into  coniusion.  The 
road  by  wnich  they  fled,  for  they  pursued  their  march  with  such  disoider 
and  precipitation  that  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  a  retreat,  was 
strewed  with  arms  or  baggaee,  which  in  their  huny  and  trepidation  th^ 
hs^d  abandoned,  and  covered,  with  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  dead ; 
insomuch  that  Martin  Bella]^,  an  eye-witness  of  their  calamities,  endeavours 
to  give  his  readers  some  idea  of  them,  by  oomparing  their  miseries  to 
those  which  the  Jews  suffered  from  the  victorious  and  destructive  arms  of 
the  Romans.t  If  Montmoremnr.  at  this  critical  moment,  had  advanced 
with  aU  Ins  forces,  nothing  could  have  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army  from 
utter  ndn.  But  that  genml,  by  standing  so  loi^  and  so  obstinately  on  the 
defensive,  had  become  cautious  to  excess ;  his  mind,  tenacious  of  any  bent 
it  had  once  taken,  could  not  assume  a  contraiy  one  as  suddenly  as  the 
change  of  circumstances,  required ;  and  he  still  continued  to  repeat  his 
&vourite  maxims,  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  allow  the  lion  to  escape 
than  to  drive  him  to  despair,  and  that  a  bridge  of  gold  should  be  made  for 
a  retieatipg  enemy. 

The  emperor  having  conducted  the  shattered  remams  of  his  troops  to 
the  frontiers  of  Milan,  and  appointed  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  to  succeed 
Leyva  in  the  government  of  that  dutcfay,  set  out  for  Genoa.  As  he  could 
not  bear  to  expose  himself  to  the  scorn  of  the  Italians,  after  such  a  sad 
reverse  of  fortune  ;  and  did  not  choose,  under  his  present  circumstances, 
to  revisit  those  cities  through  which  he  had  so  lately  passed  in  triumph  for 
one  comiuest,  and  in  certain  expectation  of  another,  he  embarked  dnectly 
for  Spain}  [November]. 

Nor  was  the  progress  of  his  aims  on  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  . 


such  as  to  alleviate,  in  any  d^^ree,  the  losses  whidi  he  had  sustained  in 
Provence.  BeOay,  by  his  a<Klress  and  intrigues,  had  prevailed  on  so 
many  of  tiie  German  princes  to  withdraw  the  contingent  of  troops  which 
they  had  funisbed  to  the  king  of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  obliged  to  lay 
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aside  aJl  tfaougfats  of  hit  intended  irruption  into  Champagne.  Tiiouefa  a 
powerful  anny  levied  in  the  Low-Countries  entered  Picaray,  which  they 
found  but  feebly  g^uarded,  while  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  was  drawn 
towards  the  south  ;  jet  the  /lobility,  taking  arms  with  their  usual  alacrity, 
supplied  by  their  spirit  the  defects  of  the  king's  preparations,  and  defended 
Peronne,  and  other  towns  which  were  attacked,  with  such  vigour,  as 
obl^d  the  enemy  to  retire,  without  making  any  conquest  of  importance.* 

Thus  Francis,  by  the  prudence  of  his  own  measures,  and  by  the  union 
and  valour  of  his  subjects,  rendered  i^bortive  those  vast  eflbrts  in  which 
his  rival  had  almost  exhausted  his  whole  force.  As  this  humbled  the  em- 
peror's arrogance  no  less  thafti  it  checked  his  power,  he  was  mortified  more 
sensibly  on  this  occasion  than  on  any  other,  durin^the  course  of  the  long 
contests  between  him  and  the  French  monarch.  One  circumstance  alone 
embittered  the  joy  with  which  the  success  of  the  campaign  inspired 
Francis.  That  was  the  death  of  the  dauphin,  his  eldest  son,  a  prince  oi 
great  hopes,  and  extremely  beloved  by  the  people  on  account  of  his 
resemblance  to  his  father.  This  happening  suddenly,  was  imputed  to 
poison,  not  only  by  the  vulgar,  fond  of  ascnbing  the  death  of  illustrious 
personages  to  extraordinary  causes,  but  by  the  king  and  his  ministers.  The 
count  de  Montecucuii,  an  Italian  nobleman,  cupbearer  to  the  dauphin,  beiqff 
seized  on  suspicion,  and  put  to  the  torture,  openly  chaiged  the  Imperiu 
generals,  Gonzaga  and  Leyva,  with  having  instigated  him  to  the  commission 
of  that  crime ;  he  even  threw  out  some  indirect  and  obscure  accusations 
against  the  emperor  himself.  At  a  tim^  when  all  France  was  exasperated 
to  the  utmost  against  Charies,  this  uncertain  and  extorted  charge  was  con- 
sidered as  an  incontestable  proof  of  euilt ;  while  the  confidence -with  which 
both  he  and  his  officers  asserted  their  own  innocence,  together  wi&  the 
indignation,  as  well  as  horror,  which  they  expressed  on  their  being  sup- 
posed capable  of  such  a  detestable  action,  were  little  attended  to,  and  less 
regarded.!  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  emperor  could  have  no  induce- 
ment to  penpetrate  such  a  crime,  as  Francis  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  life 
.himself,  and  had  two  sons,  besides  the  dauphin,  grown  up  almost  to  the 
age  of  manhood.  That  single  consideration,  without  mentioning  the  em- 
peror's general  character,  unblemished  by  the  imputation  of  any  deed 
reaembhi^  this  in  atroci^,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  or  a  dubious  testimony  uttered  during  the  anguish  of  torture4 
According  to  the  most  unpr^judiced  historians;  the  dauphin*s  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  having  druiik  too  freel]^  of  cold  water  after  overheating 
himself  at  tennis ;  and  this  account,  as  it  is  the  most  simple,  is  likewise 
the  most  credible.  But  if  his  days  were  cut  short  by  poison,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  emperor  conjectured  rightly,  when  he  affirmed  that  it 
had  been  administered  by  the  direction  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  in  order 
to  secure  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  her  husband.^  The  advan- 
tages resulting  to  her  by  the  dauphin's  death  were  obvious  as  well  as 
great ;  nor  did  her  boundless  and  daring  ambition  ever  recoil  from  any 
action  necessaiy  towards  attaining  the  objects  which  ^e  had  In  view. 

1537.]  Next  year  opened  with  a  transaction  veiy  uncommon,  but  so  in- 
capable of  producing  any  effect,  that  it  would  not  deserve  to  be  mentioned 
if  it  were  not  a  sinking  proof  of  the  personal  animosity  which  mingled 
itself  in  all  the  hostilities  between  Charies  and  Francis,  and  which  oAen 
betrayed  them  into  such  indecencies  towards  each  other,  as  lessened  the 
dignity  of  both.  Francis,  accompanied  by  the  peers  and  princes  of  the 
blood,  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  parliament  of  Paris  with  the  usual 
solemnities,  the  advocate-general  appeared ;  and  after  accusing  Charles  of 
Austria  (for  so  he  affiscted  to  call  the  emperor)  of  having  violat^  the  trea^ 
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of  Cambniv,  by  which  he  was  absolved  from  the  hom^  due  to  the  crown 
of  France  for  the  countries  of  Artois  and  Flanders;  insisted  that  this  treatj' 
beings  now  void,  he  was  still  to  be  considered  as  a  vassal  of  the  crown,  and 
by  consequence  had  been  guilty  of  rebellion  hi  takings  arms  against  his 
sovereign ;  and  therefore  he  demanded  that  Charles  should  be  summoned 
to  appear  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel,  before  the  pariiament  of  Paris,  his. 
legal  judges,  to  answer  for  this  crime.  Tjie  request  was  granted ;  a  herald 
repi^red  to  the  frontiers  of  Picardy,  and  summoned  him  with  the  ac- 
customed formalities  to  appear  against  a  day  prefixed.  That  term  being 
expired,  and  no  person  appearing  in.  his  name,  the  parliament  gave  judg- 
ment, **  That  Charles  of  Austria  had  forfeited  by  rebellion  and  contumacy 
those  fiefs ;  declared  Flanders  and  Artois  to  be  reunited  to  the  crown  of 
France !"  and  ordered  their  decree  for  this  purpose  to  be  published  by 
sound  of  trumpet  on  the  frontiers  of  these  provinces.* 

Soon  afler  this  vain  display  of  his  resentment,  rather  than -of  his  power, 
Francis  marohed  towards  the  Low-Countries  [March],  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  execute  the  sentence  which  his  pariiament  nad  pronounced,  and  to  seize 
those  territories  which  it  had  awarded  to  him.  As  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
to  whom  her  brother  the  emperor  had  committed  the  government  of  that 
part  of  his  dominions,  was  not  prepared  for  so  earl^  a  campaign,  he  at  first 
made  some  promss,and  took  several  towns  of  importance.  But  beinr 
obliged  soon  to  leave  his  army,  in  order  to  superintend  the  operations  m 
war,  the .  Flemings,  having  assembled  a  •  numerous  army,  not  only  re- ' 
covered  most  of  the  places  which  they  had  lost,  but  began  to  make  conauests 
in  their  turn.  At  last  they  invested  Terouenne,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
now  dauphin,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  Montmorency,  whom  Francis 
had  honoured  with-  the  constable's  swoid,  as  .the  reward  of  his  great  ser- 
vices during  the  former  campaign,  determined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order 
to  relieve  it.  While  they  were  advancing  for  this  purpose,  and  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  enemy,  they  were  stoppeashort  by  the  arrival  of  a  herald 
from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  acquainting  him  that  a  suspension  of  arms 
was  now  agreed  upon. 

This  unexpected  event  was  owiqe  to  the  zealous  endeavours  of  the  two 
sisters,  the  queens  of  France  and  of  Hungary,  who  had  loitt^  laboured  to 
reconcile  the  contending  monarchs.  The  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  laid 
waste  the  frontier  provmces  of  both  countries,  without  any  real  advantage 
to  either.  The  French  and  Flemings  e<iually  remtted  the  interruption 
of  their  commerce,  which  was  beneficial  to  bom.  Charles  as  well  as 
Francis,  who  had  each  strained  to  the  utmost,  in  order  to  support  the  vast 
operations  of  the  former  campaien,  found  diat  they  could  not  now  keep 
armies  on  foot  in  this  quarter,  wimout  weakening  their  operations  in  Pieo- 
mont,  where  both  wished  to  push  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour.  All 
these  circumstances  facilitatea  the  negotiations  of  the  two  queens  ;.a  truce 
was  concluded  [July  30th1,  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  months,  but  it  ex- 
tended no  farther  than  theXow-Countries.t 

In  Piedmont  the  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  animosity;  and 
thooeh  neither  Charies  nor  Francis  could  make  the  powerful  ettbrts  to 
which  this  animosity  prompted  them,  they  continued  to  exert  themselves 
like  combatants,,  whosie  rancour  remains  afler  their  strength  is  exhausted. 
Towns  were  alternately  lost  and  retaken ;  skirmishes  were  fought  every 
day;  and  much  blood  was  shed,  without  any  action  that  gave  a  decided 
superiority  to  either  side.  At  last  the  two  queens,  determined  not  to  leave 
unnnishea  the  good  woik  which  they  had  begun,  prevailed,  by  their  im- 
portunate solicitations,  the  one  on  her  brother,  the  other  on  her  husband, 
to  consent  also  to  a  truce  in  Piedmont  for  three  months.    The  conditions 
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of  it  were,  that  each  should  ke^p  potaessiooor  what  waa  in  his  hands,  and 
alher  leaving  gairisoos  in  the  towns,  should  withdraw  hb  aimy  out  of  the 
pfovioce ;  that  plenipotentiaries  should  be  appointed  to  atiyust  all  mattei» 
in  dispute  by  a  final  treaty.* 

The  powerful  motives  which  inclined  both  princes  to  this  accommoda- 
tion,  have  been  often  mentioned.  The  expenses  of  the  war  had  (ar  ex- 
ceeded the  sums  which  their  leyenues  were  capable  of  supplyipg: ;  por 
durst  they  venture  upon  any  great  addition  to  the  impositions  then  estab* 
lished,  as  suUects  had  not  yet  learned  to  bear  with  patience  the  iounenae 
burdens  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  in  modem  times.  The 
emperor  in  particular,  though  iie  had  contracted  debts  which  in  that  age 
appeared  prodigious,!  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  pay  the  laige  anearslong 
due  to  his  army.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  prospect  o?  deriving  any 
aid  in  money  or  men  either  from  the  pope  or  Venetians,,  thoiigh  he  had 
employed  promises  and  threats,  alternately,  in  order  to  procure  it.  But 
he  found  the  former  not  only  fixed  in  his  resolution  of  adheriq^  steadily  to 
the  neutrality  which  he  had  always  declared  to  be  suitable  to  his  character, 
but  passionately  desirous  of  brining  about  a  peace.  He  perceived  that 
the  latter  were  still  intent  on  their  ancient  object  oi  holdii^  the  balance 
even  between  the  rivals,  and  solidtous  not  to  throw  too  great  a  weight  into 
either  scale. 

What  made  a  deeper  impression  on  Charles  than  all  these,  was  the  dread 
of  the  Turkish  arms,  which,  by  his  league  with  Solyman.  Fiancis  had 
drawn  upon  him.  Though  Francis,  withcnit  the  assistance  of  a  singk  ally, 
had  a  war  to  maintain  against  an  enemy  peatly  superior  in  power  to  him« 
scdf,  yet  so  great  was  the  horror  of  Chnsnans,  in  that  age,  at  any  rnnoD 
with  infidels,  which  they  considered  not  only  as  dishonouraole  but  profane, 
that  it  was  loqg  before  be  could  be  brought  to  avail  himself  of  the  obvious 
advantaces  resulting  from  such  a  confederacy.  Necessity  at  last  sur* 
mounted  his  delicacy  and  scruples.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  La  Forest,  a  secret  agent  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  oenducted  a 
treatf  with  the  sultan,  whereby  Solyman  engaged  to  invade  the  kiqgdom 
of  Naples,  during  the  next  campaign,  and  to  attack  the  king  of  the  Romans 
in  Hungary  with  a  powetful  anny,  while  Francis  undertook  to  enter  the 
Milanese  at  the  same  time  with  a  proper  force.  Solyman  had  punctu-* 
ally  performed  what  was  incumbent  on  him.  Baiharoasa  with  a  mat 
fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Naples,  filled  that  kingdom,  from  whidi  all 
the  troQps  had  been  drawn  towaras  Piedmont,  with  consternation,  landed 
without  resistance  near  Taranto,  obliged  Castro,  a  place  of  some  strength, 
to  surrender,  phindered  die  adjacent  country,  and  was  taking  measures  for 
securing  and  extending  his  conquests,  when  the  unexpected  arrival  of 
Doria,  together  vrith  the  pope^s  galleys,  and  a  squadron  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  made  it  prudent  for  him  to  reUre.  In  Hungary  the  progress  of  the 
Tunes  was  more  formidable.  Mahmet,  their  genera],  after  gaimng  several 
small  advantages,  defeated  the  Qermans|  in  a  ^reat  battle  aJt  Essek  on  the 
Drave.  Happily  for  Christendom,  it  was  not  m  Francis's  power  to  exe- 
cute with  equal  exactness  what  he  had  stipulated ;  nor  could  he  assemble 
at  this  juncture  an  army  strong  enoug[h  to  penetrate  into  the  Milanese.  By 
this  he  failed  in  recovering  posseasioo  or  that  dutchy;  and  Italy  was  not 
only  saved  from  the  calamities  of  a  new  war,  but  mm  feelinr  the  deso- 
latiw  rage  of  the  Turkish  arms,  as  an  addition  to  all  that  it  bid  sufiered.§ 
As  the  emperor  knew  that  he  could  not  long  resist  the  etibrts  of  two  such 
poweriul  confederates,  nor  could  expect  that  the  same  fortunate  aocidenti 
would  concur  a  second  time  to  deliver  Naples,  and  to  preserve  the  Mils- 
nese ;  as  he  foresaw  that  the  Italian  states  would  not  on^  tax  him  loudly 
with  insatiable  ambition,  but  might  even  tura  their  arms  against  him,  if  he 
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sbouM  be  90  reg;ai*dless  of  their  dapger  as  obstinately  to  protract  the  war« 
he  thought  it  necessaiy^  both  for  bis  safety  and  reputation,  to  gire  his  con** 
sent  to  a  truce.  Nor  was  Francis  willing  to  sustain  all  the  blame  of  ob- 
structing the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity,  or  to  expose  himself  op  that 
account  to  the  danger  of  being  deserted  by  the  Swiss  and  other  fore^nen 
in  his  service.  He  even  b^an  to  apprehend  that  his  own  sulg'ects  would 
serve  him  coldly*  if  by  coDtiibuting  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  In- 
6dels*  which  it  was  his  duty,  and  had  been  the  ambition  of  his  ancestors  to 
depress,  he  continued  to  act  in  direct  opposition  to  all  the  principles  which 
oojght  to  influence  a  monarch  distinguished  by  the  title  ol  Most  Christian 
King.  He  chose,  for  all  these  reasons,  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  disobliging 
his  new  ally  the  sultan*  than,  by  an  unseasonable  adherence  to  the  treaty 
with  him,  to  forfeit  what  was  of  greater  consequence. 

But  though  both  parties  consented  to  a  truce,  the  plenipotentiaries  found 
insuperable  difficulties  in  settling  the  articles  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Each 
of  the  monarchs,  with  the  arrogance  of  a  conqueror,  aimed  at  giving  law  to 
the  other ;  and  neither  would  so.  far  acknowledge  his  inferiority,  as  to 
sacrifice  any  point  of  honour,  or  to  relinquish  any  matter  of  right ;  so  that 
the  plenipotentiaries  spent  the  time  in  long  and  fruitless  negotiations*  and 
separated  after  agreeing  \o  prolong  the  truce  (tf  a  few  months. 

1538.1  The  pope,  however,  did  not  despair  of  accomplishii^  a  point 
in  which  the  plempotentiaries  had  failed,  and  took  upon  himself  the  sole 
burden  of  nes^otiating  a  peace.  To  form  a  confederacy  capable  of  defend- 
ing  Christencbro  from  the  formidable  inroads  of  the  Turkish  arms,  and  to 
concert  effectual  measures  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,  were 
two  great  objects  which  Paul  had  much  at  heart,  and  he  considered  the 
union  of  the  emperor  with  the  king  of  France  as  ah  essential  preliminary 
to  both.  To  be  the  instrument  of  reconciling  these  contending  monarchs^ 
whom  his  predecessors  by  their  interested  and  indecent  intrigues  had  so 
ohen  embroiled,  was  a  circumstance  which  could  not  fail  of  throwin|^  dis- 
tinguisbed  lustre  on  his  character  and  administration.  Nor  was  he  without 
hopes  that,  while  he  pursued  this  laudable  end,  he  might  secure  advan- 
tages to  his  own  family,  the  aggrandizing  of  which  be  did  not  neglect, 
though  he  aimed  at  it  with  a  less  audacious  ambition  than  was  common 
among  the  popes  of  that  century.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  he 
proposed  an  interview  between  the  two  monarchs,  at  Nice,  and  oflered  to 
repair  thither  in  perron,  that  he  might  act  as  mediator  in  composing  all 
their  di&rences.  When  a  pontiff' of  a  venerable  character,  and  of  a  veiy 
advanced  age,  was  willing,  from  his  zeal  for  peace,  to  undeigo  the  fatigues 
of  so  hag  a  journey,  nei&r  Charles  nor  Francis  could  with  decency  de«- 
cline  the  interview.  But  though  both  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  so 
great  was  the  difficulty  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial,  or  such  the  remains  of 
distrust  and  rancour  on  each  side,  that  they  refused  to  see  one  another,  and 
eveiy  thing  was  transacted  by  the  inter\'ention  of  the  pope,  who  visited 
them  alternately.  With  all  his  zeal  and  ingenuity  he  could  not  find  out  a 
method  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  prevented  a  final  accommodation, 
particularly  those  arising  from  the  possession  of  the  Milanese ;  nor  was  all 
the  weight  of  his  authority  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstinate  nerseyer^ 
ance  of  either  monarch  in  asserting  his  own  claims.  At  last,  that  he  might 
not  seem  to  have  laboured  altc«ether  without  efiect,  he  prevailed  on  them 
to  sign  a  truce  for  ten  years  [June  18],  upon  the  same  condition  with  the 
former,  that  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  pcNssession,  and  in  the 
mean  tune  should  send  ambassaflors  to  Rome,  to  discuss  their  pretensions 
at  leisure.* 

Thus  ended  a  war  of  no  kwig  continuance,  but  very  extensive  in  ite  ope- 
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rations,  and  In  which  both  parties  exerted  their  utmost  strength.  Tboogh 
Francis  failed  in  the  object  which  be  had  principally  in  view,  the  recoveiy 
of  the  Milanese,  he  acquired,  nevertheless,  great  reputation  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  measures  as  well  as  the  success  of  his  arms  in  repelline  a  fonnidable 
invasion ;  and  by  keepii^  possession  of  one  half  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's 
dominions,  he  added  no  inconsiderable  accession  of  strength  to  his  king- 
dom. Whereas  Charles,  repulsed  and  baffled,  after  haviK  boasted  so 
arrogantly  of  victoiy,  purchased  an  inglorious  trace,  by  sacnncingan  ally 
who  had  rashly  confided  too  much  in  his  friendship  and  power.  The  un* 
fortunate  duke  murmured,  complained,  and  remonstrated  against  a  treaty 
so  much  to  his  disadvantage,  but  in  vain ;  he  had  no  means  of  redress,  and 
was  obliged  to  submit.  Of  all  his  dominions^  Nice,  with  its  dependences, 
was  the  only  comer  of  which  he  himself  kept  possession.  He  saw  the 
rest  divided  between  a  powerful  invader  and  the  ally  to  whose  protection 
be  had  trusted,  while  he  remained  a  sad  monument  of  the  imprudence  of 
weak  princes,  who  by  taking  part  in  the  quarrel  of  mighty  neighbours, 
between  whom  they  happen  to  be  situated,  are  crushed  and  overwhefaned 
in  the  shock. 

A  few  days  after  signine^  the  treaty  of  truce,  the  emperor  set  sail  for 
Barcelona,  but  was  driven  £y  contrary  winds  to  the  idand  of  St.  Maigaret 
on  the  coast  of  Provence.  When  Francis,  who  happened  to  be  not  (ar 
distant,  heard  of  this,  he  considered  it  as  an  office  of  civility  to  invke  him 
to  take  shelter  in  his  dominions,  and  proposed  a  personal  interview  with 
him  at  Aigues-mortes.  The  emperor,  who  would  not  be  outdone  by  his 
rival  in  complaisance,  instantly  repaired  thither.  As  soon  as  be  cast  anchor 
in  the  road,  Francis,  without  waiting  to  settle  any  point  of  ceremony,  but 
relying  implicitly  on  th^  emperor's  honour  tor  bis  security,  visited  him  on 
board  nis  galleY,  and  was  received  and  entertained  with  the  warmest  de- 
monstrations ot  esteem  and  affection.  Next  day  the  emperor  repaid  the 
confidence  which  the  kir^  had  placed  in  hiin.  He  landed  at  Aigues- 
mortes  with  as  little  precaution,  and  met  with  a  reception  equally  cordial. 
He  remained  on  shore  during  the  night,  and  in  both  visits  the  two  monarcfas 
vied  with  each  other  in  expressions  of  respect  and  firi^idship.*  After 
twenty  years  of  open  hostilities,  or  of  secret  enmity ;  after  so  many  in- 

^'uries  reciprocally  inflicted  or  endined ;  after  having  formally  given  the 
ie,  and  challenged  one  another  to  single  combat ;  after  the  emperor-had 
inveighed  so  publidy  against  Francis  as  a  prince  void  of  honour  and  in- 
tegrity ;  srnd  after  Francis  had  accused  him  of  being  acoessaiy  to  the 
murder  of  his  eldest  son ;  such  an  interview  appean  altogether  sii^lar 
and  even  unnatural.  But  the  history  of  these  monarchs  abounds  with 
such  surprising  transitions.  From  implacable  hatred  they  appeared  to 
,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement ;  Iro 


^  ,  in  a  moment,  to  the  most  cordial  reconcilement ;  from  suspicion 
and  distrust,  to  perfect  confidence ;  and  from  practising  all  the  daik  arts 
of  a  deceitful  policy,  they  could  assume,  of  a  sudden,  the  liberal  and  opes 
manners  of  two  gallant  gentlemen. 

The  pope,  besides  the  ^lory  of  having  restored  peace  to  Europe,  coined, 
according  to  his  expectation,  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  nisTamily, 
by  prevailing  on  the  emperor  to  betroth  Maiearet  of  Austria,  hb  natural 
daughter,  formerly  the  wife  of  Alexander  di  Medici,  to  his  grandson  Oc- 
tavio  Famese,  and,  in  consideration  of  this  marriage;  to  b^tow  several 
honours  and  territories  upon  his  future  son-in-law.  A  very  tragical  event, 
which  happened  about  the  b^inning  of  the  year  1537,  had  deprived  Mar- 
gjaret  of  her  first  husband.  That  young  prince,  whona-  the  emperor^s  par- 
tiality had  raised  to  the  supreme  power  in  Florence,  upon  the  ruins  of^thc 
public  liberty,  neglected  entirely  the  cares  of  government,  and  abandoned 
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himself  to  the  most  dissolute  debauchenr.  Lorenzo  di  Medici  his  nearest 
kiiistean  was  not  only  the  companion  but  dnector  of  his  pleasures,  and 
eropkiyine  all  the  powers  of  a  cultivated  and  inventive  genius  in  this  dis* 
hoDOurabte  ministiy,  added  such  el^^nce  as  well  as  variety  to  vice,  as 
gained  him  an  absolute  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  Alexander.  But  while 
Lorenzo  seetned  to  be  sunk  in  hixuiy,  and  a£kcted  such  an  appeannce  of 
indolence  and  effeminacy,  that  he  would  not  wear  a  sWord,  aiAi  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  blood,  he  concealed  under  th^t  di^isea  dailc^  designiogr 
audacious  spirit.  Prompted  either  by  the  love  of  liberty,  or  aHured  by 
the  hope  of  attaining  the  supreme  power,  he  determined  to  assassinate 
Alexander  his  benefactor  and  iriend.  Though  he  long  revolved  this  design 
IB  his  mind,  his  reserved  and  suspicious  temper  prevented  him  from  com- 
municating it  to  any  person  whatever ;  and  contmuing  to  live  with  Alex-' 
ander  in  Dieir  usual  familiarity,  he,  one  night,  under  pretence  of  having 
secured  him  an  assignation  with  a  lady  of  high  rank  whom  he  had  oftes 
solicited,  drew  that  unwarjr  prince  into  a  se^cret  apartment  of  his  house^ 
and  there  stabbed  him,  while  he  lav  carelessly  on  a  couch  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  laidy  whose  company  be  had  been  promised.  But  no  sooner 
was  the  deed  done,  than  standing  astonished,  and  struck  with  honor  at 
its  artitocity,  he  foigot,  in  a  moment,  all  the  motives  which  had  induced 
bjm  to  commit  it.  Instead  of  rousing  the  people  to  recover  their  libertr 
l^  publishing  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  instead  of  taking  any  step  towards 
opening  his  own  wa^  to  the  dignity  now  vacant,  he  locked  the  door  of 
the  apartment,  and,  like  a  man  bereaved  of  reason  and  presence  of  mind,- 
iled  with  the  utmost  precipitation  out  of  the  Florentine  territories.  It  was 
late  next  morning  before  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  prince  was  known,  a* 
his  attendants,  accustomed  to  hfs  irregularities,  never  entered  his  apart' 
ment  eariy.  Immediately  the  chief  persons  in  the  state  assembled.  Being 
induced  partly  by  the  zeal  of  cardmal  Cibo  for  the  house  of  Medici,  ta 
which  he  was  nearly  related,  partly  by  the  authority  of  Francis  Ouicciar* 
dini,  who  recalled  to  their  memonr,  and  represented  in  striking  colours, 
the  caprice  as  well  as  turbulence  of  their  ancient  popular  government,  thej 
aCTeea  to  place  Cosmo  di  Medici,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  only  male  heir 
•i  that  illustrious  house,  at  the  head  of  the  government ;  though  at  the 
aame  time  such  was  their  love  of  liberty,  that  they  established  several 
lerulatiohs  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  moderate  his  power. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo  having  reached  a  place  of  safety,  made  knotvtf 
what  he  had  done^  to  Philip  Strozzi  and  the  other  Florentines  who  had 
l»een  driven  into  exile,  or  who  had  voluntarily  retired,  when  the  republican 
kma  of  government  was  abolished,  in  (xedet  to  make  way  for  the  dominion 
of  the  Medici.  By  them,  the  deed  was  extolled  with  extraviu!;ant  praises^ 
and  the  virtue  of  Lorenzo  was  compared  to  that  of  the  elder  Brutus,^ 
who  disregarded  the  ties  of  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  ^roiinger,  who 
forgot  the  friendship  and  fevours  of  the  tyrftnt,  that  they  might  preserve 
or  recover  the  liberty  of  their  country.*  Nor  did  they  rest  satisaed  with 
empty  panegyrics;  they  immediately  quitted  their  different  places  of 
retreat,  assembled  forces,  animated  their  vassals  and  partizans  to  take 
arms,  and  to  seize  this  opportunity  of  re-establishing  the  public  liberty  od 
its  ancient  foundation.  Being  openly  assisted  by  the  French  ambassador 
at  Rome,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the  pope,  who  bore  no  good-will  to 
the  bouse  of  Medici,  they  entered  the  Florentine  dominions  with  a  con-' 
.<piderable  body  of  men.  But  the  persons  who  had  elected  Cosmo;  pos- 
sessed not  only  the  means  of  supporting  his  government^  but  abilities  to 
employ  them  m  the  most  proper  manner.  Tmt  levied,  with  the  greatest 
expedition,  a  good  number  ot  troops ;  they  endeavoured  by  eyeiy  art  to 
gam  the  citizens  of  greatest  authonty,  and  to  render  the  administration  of 
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tbe  youn^  pmce  agreeable  to  the  pe<»]e.  Above  all,  ibtj  courted  Oe 
emperor's  piotectioo,  as  the  on!/  finn  loundatioD  of  Cosmo  8  diaoiU^  and 
power.  Cbaries,  knowing:  tbe  propensity  of  tbe  Floreotines  to  me  mend- 
ship  of  France,  and  how  much  all  tbe  partizans  of  a  republicaB  goveiD- 
ment  detested  bim  as  tbe  oppressor  of  their  liberties,  saw  it  to  be  greatly 
for  his  interest  to  prevent  the  re-establisbment  of  the  ancient  constitutkn 
in  Florence.  For  this  reason,  he  not  only  acknowled^  Cosmo  as  head 
of  the  Florentine  state,  and  conferred  on  him  all  the  titles  of  honour  with 
which  Alexander  had  been  di^fied,  hot  engaged  to  defend  him  to  the 
utmost ;  and  as  a  pledge  of  this,  ordered  the  commanders  of  such  of  his 
troops  as  were  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  1  uscany,  to  support  him  against 
all  aggressors.  By  their  aid,  Cosmo  obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  exiles, 
whose  troops  he  surprised  in  tbe  night-time,  and  took  most  of  the  chie& 
prisoners ;  an  event  which  broke  all  their  measures,  and  fully  established 
his  own  authority.  But  tboiu^b  he  was  extremely  desirous  of  the  ad- 
ditional honour  df  manying  the  emperor^s  daughter,  the  widow  of  his 
predecessor,  Charles,  secure  abeady  of  bis  attachment,  chose  rather  l» 
grati^  the  pope,  by  bestowing  her  on  his  nephew.* 

During  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  an  event  had  hap- 
pened which  abated  in  some  degree  the  warmth  and  cordiality  of  friend- 
ship whk:b  had  long  subsisted  between  the  latter  and  the  king  of  England. 
James  the  fifth  of  £x>tland,  an  enterprising  young  prince,  havicj^  heard  of 
the  emperor's  intention  to  invade  Provence,  was  so  fond  of  showuifi:  that  he 
did  not  yield  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  the  sincerity  of  his  attacEmeot  to 
the  French  crown,  and  so  eager  to  distin^ish  himself  by  some  militaiy 
exploit,  that  be  levied  a  body  of  troops  with  an  intention  of  leading  them 
in  penon  to  the  assistance  of  the  kiner  of  France.  Though  some  unfor- 
tunate  accidents  prevented  his  carrying  any  troops  into  Fiance,  notbii^ 
could  divert  bim  from  going  tbidier  in  person.  Immediately  upon  h» 
landing,  he  hastened  to  rrovence,  but  had  been  detained  so  Jong  in  hb 
voyage,  that  he  came  too  late  to  have  any  share  in  tbe  militar]^  opeiatioos, 
and  met  tbe  king  oo  his  return  after  the  retreat  of  tbe  Imperialists.  But 
Francis  was  so  greatly  pleased  with  his  zeal,  and  no  less  with  his  mannei9 
.  and  conversation,  that  ne  could  not  refuse  bim  his  daughter  Magdaleiv 
wbfHn  he  demanded  in  marriage.  It  mortified  Heniy  extremely  to  see  a 
prince,  of  whom  he  was  iminoderately  jealous,  form  an  alliance  [Jan  1, 
1537],  from  which  be  derived  such  an  accession  of  reputation  as  well  as 
secunty.t  He  could  not,  however,  with  decency,  oppose  Francis's 
bestowing  bis  daughter  upon  a  monarch  descended  from  a  race  of  princes, 
the  most  ancient  and  faithful  allies  of  the  French  crown.  But  when  James, 
upon  the  sudden  death  of  Magdalen,  demanded  as  hb  second  wife  Maiy 
ot  Guise,  be  warmly  solicited  Francis  to  deny  hb  suit,  and  in  order  to 
disappoint  him,  asked  that  lady  in  mairia£e  lor  himself.  When  Francb 
preferred  the  Scottish  king's  sincere  courtship  to  his  artful  and  malevolent 
proposal,  be  discovered  much  dissatisfaction.  The  pacification  agreed 
upon  at  Nice,  and  tbe  familiar  interview  of  the  tworivads  at  Akues-nK»rtes, 
fiUed  Hen^'s  mind  with  new  suspicions,  as  if  Francb  haff  altogether 
renounced  bis  friendship  for  the  sake  of  new  connections  with  the  emperw. 
Charies,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  tbe  temper  of  tbe  English  kii^,  and 
watchful  to  observe  all  the  shi flings  and  caprices  of  bis  passions,  thod^t 
dib  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  hb  negotiations  with  bim,  which 
had  been  long  broken  off.  By  the  death  of  queen  Catharine,  whose  interest 
tbe  emperor  could  not  with  decency  have  abandoned,  the  chief  cause  of 
their  discord  was  removed ;  so  that,  without  touching  upon  the  delicate 
question  of  her  divorce,  he  might  now  take  what  measures  he  thought 
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moit  eAsctua)  for  regaimog  Hetny's  good-will.  For  this  purpose,  he 
began  with  proposing  several  marriage-beaties  to  the  king.  He  oflfered 
his  niece,  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  Heniy  himself;  he 
demanded  the  pnncess  Maiy  Ibr  one  of  the  prkicea  of  Portugal,  and  was 
eren  willing  to  receive  her  as  the  king's  ill^timate  danghter.*  Though 
none  of  these  prelected  alliances  ever  took  place,  or  perhaps  were  ever 
seriousl  J  intended,  they  occasioned  such  frequent  intercourse  between  the 
courts,  and  so  many  reciprocal  professions  of  civility  and  esteem,  as  eon- 
siderablv  abated  the  edge  of  Henry's  rancour  against  the  emperoti  and 
paved  the  way  for  that  union  between  them  which  afterwards  proved  so 
ai9advanta£;eous  to  the  French  kine. 

The  ambitious  schemes  in  whidn  the  emperor  had  been  engaged,  and 
the.  wars  he  had  been  carry ii^  on  for  some  years,  ]»roved,  as  usual,  ex- 
tremely favourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  Germany.  WhSb 
Charles  was  absent  upon  his  African  expedition,  or  intent  on  his  profecte 
afi;ainst  France,  his  chief  object  in  Germany  was  to  prevent  the  dissensionB 
about  religion  from  distorbii^  the  public  tranauillity,  by  granting  such 
indulgence  to  the  protestant  princes  as  mirht  induce  them  to  concur  with 
his  measures,  or  at  least  to  binder  them  nt>m  taking  part  with  his  rival. 
For  this  reason,  he  was  careful  to  secme  to  the  protestants  the  possession 
of  aJJ  the  advantages  which  they  had  gained  by  the  articles  of  pacification 
at  Nurembeig,  in  the  year  one  thousaod  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  ;t  and 
except  some  slight  trouble  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Impenal  chamber, 
they  met  with  nothing  to  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  tneir  religion,  or 
to  interrupt  the  successful  zeal  with  which  they  propagated  their  opiniomk 
Meanwhile  the  pope  continued  bis  negotiations  for  convoking  a  general 
council ;  and  though  the  protestants  had  expressed  great  dissati^ction  with 
his  intention  to  fix  upon  Mantua  as  the  place  of  meeting,  he  adhered 
obstinately  to  his  choice,  issued  a  bull  on  the  second  of  June,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  appointing  it  to  assemble  in  that  city  on  the 
twen^-third  of  May  the  year  following ;  he  nominated  three  cardinals  to 
preside  in  his  name  j  enjoined  all  Christian  princes  to  countenance  it  by 
their  authority,  and  mvited  the  prelates  of  eveiy  nation  to  attend  in  person; 
-  This  summons  of  a  council,  an  assembly  which  from  its  nature  ana  inteii» 
tion  demanded  quiet  times,  as  well  as  paciftc  dispositions,  at  the  veiy 
juzicture  when  the  emperor  was  on  his  march  towards  France,  and  ready 
to  involve  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  the  confusk)ns  of- war,  appeared  to 
eveiy  person  extremely  unseasonable.  It  was  intimated,  however,  to  ^I 
the  diffisrent  courts  by  nuncios  despatched  on  purpose.!  With  an  intention 
to  gratify  the  Germans,  the  emperor,  during  his  residence  in  Rome,  had 
warmly  solicited  the  pope  to  call  a  council;  but  being  at  the  sane  time 
'  willing  to  try  eveiy  art  m  order  to  persuade  Paul  todepart  from  the  neutrality 
which  he  preserved  between  him  and  Francis,  he  sent  Heldo  his  vice-chan- 
cellor intp  Germany,  along  witfi  a  nuncio  despatched  thither,  instructns 
him  to  second  all  the  nunck>'s  representations,  and  to  enforce  them  wi£ 
the  whole  weight  of  the  Imperial  authority.  The  protestants  gave  them 
audience  at  Smalkalde,  [Feb.  25, 1637],  where  they  had  assembled  in  a 
body  m  order  to  receive  them.  But  after  weighing  all  their  aiffuments, 
thev  unanimously  refused  toacknowied^  a  council  summoned  in  Sie  name 
and;  by  the  authority  of  the  pope  alone ;  in  which  he  assumed  the  sole  rwfat 
of  presiding ;  which  was  to  oe  held  in  a  city  not  only  fiir  distant  from  ^r- 
many,  but  subject  to  a  prince,  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and  closely 
connected  with  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  to  which  their  divines  could  not 
repair  with  safety,  especially  afler  their  doctrines  had  been  stigmatized  in 
the  very  bull  of  convocation  with  the  name  of  heresy.-   These  and  many 
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other  objections  a^piost  the  oouncil,  which  appeared  to  thtai  vmaoswewMtf 
they  enumerated  id  a  large  manifesto,  whicn  they  published  inTindicatioD 
of  tneir  conduct.* 

Ag;ainst  this  the  court  of  Rome  exclaimed  as  a  flagrant  moof  of  their 
obstmacy  and  presumption,  and  the  pope  still  persisted  in  nis  resolution 
to  hold  the  council  at  die  time  and  m  the  place  appointed.  But  some 
unexpected  difficulties  being  started  by  the  duke  of.  itfantua,  both  about 
the  r^t  of  jurisdiction  over  the  persons  who  resorted  to  the  council,  and 
the  security  of  his  capital  amidst  such  a  concourse  of  stranj^ers,  the  pope 
[Oct.  8, 1938],  ajfter  tniitless  endeavours  to  adjust  these,  first  prorogued 
the  council  for  some  months,  and  afterwards,  transferring  the  place  of 
meeting  to  Vicenza  in  the  Venetian  territories,  appointed  it  to  assemble 
on  the  first  of  May,  in  the  following  year.  As  neither  the  emperor  nor  the 
French  king,  who  had  not  then  come  to  any  accommodation,  would  permit 
tiieir  subjects  to  repair  thither,  not  a  single  prelate  appeared  on  the  day 
prefixed,  and  the  pope,  that  his  authority  might  not  become  altogether 
contemptible  by  so  many  ineffectoal  efibrts  to  convoke  that  asaembfy,  put 
off  the  meeting  by  an  indefinite  prorogation.! 

But  that  he  mi^t  not  seem  to  have  tomed  his  whole  attention  towards 
a  reformation  which  he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  while  he  neglected 
that  which  was  in  his  own  power,  he  deputed  a  certain  number  of  cardi- 
nals  and  bishops,  with  fiiU  authority  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  and  cor- 
niptions  of  the  Roman  court ;  and  to  propose  the  most  effectual  method  of 
removing  them.  'This  scrutiny,  undertaken  with  reluctance,  was  carried 
on  slowly  and  with  remissness.  All  defects  were  touched  with  a  gentle 
hand,  afi'aid  of  probing  too  deep,  or  of  discoveriAg  too  much.  But  even 
by  this  partial  examination,  many  irregularities  were  detected,  and  many 
enormities  exposed  to  li^t,  while  the  remedies  which  they  suggrafted  as 
most  proper  were  either  inadequate  or  were  never  applied.  The  report  and 
resolution  of  these  deputies,  though  intended  to  be  kept  secret,  were  trans- 
mitted by  some  accident  into  Germany,  and  being  inmiediately  made 
public,  aferded  ample  matter  for  reflection,  and  triumph  to  the  protestants.| 
On  the  one  hand,  they  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  a  refi^nnation  in  the 
head  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  church,  and  even  pointed  out  maiijr 
of  the  corruptions  against  which  Luther  and  his  folbwers  had  remonstrated 
with  the  greatest  vehemence.  They  showed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  vain  to  exoect  this  reformation  from  ecclesiastics  themselves,  who,  as 
Luther  strongly  expressed  it,  piddled  at  curing  warts,  while  they  over- 
iooked  or  connrmea  ulcerB.§ 

1539].  The  earnestness  with  which  the  emperor  seemed,  at  fiist,  to 
press  their  acquiescing  in  the  pope's  scheme  ofholding  a  council  in  Italy, 
alarmed  the  protestant  princes  so  much,  that  they  thought  it.  prudent  to' 
strengthen  their  confederacy,  by  admitting  several  new  members  who 
solicited  that  privilege,  particularly  the  king  of  Denmark.  H^ldo,  who 
during  his  residence  in  Grennany,  bad  observed  all  the  advantages  which 
they  derived  from  that  union,  endeavoured  to  counterbalance  its  effects  by 
an  alliance  among  die  Cadiolic  powera  of  the  empire.  This  league,  dis^ 
tii^ished  by  the  name  of  /fofy,  was  merely  defensive ;  and  diough  con- 
cluded by  Heldo  in  the  emperor's  name,  was  afterwards  disowned  by  him, 
tod  subscribed  by  veiy  few  princes. || 

The  protestants  s(x>n  got  intelli^noe  of  this  association,  notwithstandiv 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  contracting  partieb  to  conceal  it ;  and  their  seal, 
always  apt  to  suspect  and  to  dread,  even  to  excess,  eveiy  thing  that  seemed 
to  threaten  religion,  instantly  took  the  alarm,  as  if  the  emperor  had  been 
just  ready  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  some  formidable  plaif  (or  the 
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eztifpation  of  their  opiofioDS.  In  order  to  disappoint  this,  they  held 
irequeot  consultations,  ttiey  courted  the  kioss  of  France  and  Ekieland  with 
great  assiduity,  and  even  oegan  to  think  of  raising  the  respective  contin- 
gents both  in  men  and  money  with  which  they  were  obliged  to  fumi^  by 
3ie  treaty  of  Smalkalde.  But  it  was  not  loaz  before  they  weie  convinced 
that  these  apprehensions  were  without  foundation,  and  tnat  the  emperor, 
to  whom  repose  was  absolutely  necessaiy,  after  efforts  so  much  beyond  his 
stren^h  in  the  war  with  France,  had  no  thoughts  of  disturbing  tne  tran- 
quillity of  Germany.  As  a  proof  of  this,  at  an  interview  with  the  pro- 
teatant  princes  in  Frankfort  [April  19],  his  ambassadors  agreed  that  all 
concessions  in  their  favour,  particularly  those  contained  in  the  pacification 
of  Nurembere;,  should  continue  in  force  for  fifteen  months ;  that  during 
this  period  all  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  chamber  a^inst  them  shoula 
be  8us{>ended ;  that  a  conference  should  be  held  by  a  few  divines  of  each 
party,  in  order  to  discuss  the  points  in  controversy,  and  to  propose  articles 
of  accommodation  which  should  be  laid  before  the  next  diet.  Though 
the  emperor,  that  he  m%ht  not  irritate  the  pope,  who  remonstrated  against 
the  first  part  of  this  agreement  as  impolitic,  and  against  the  latter,  as  an 
impious  encroachment  upon  bis  prerogative,  never  formally  ratified  this 
convention,  it  was  observed  with  considerable  exactness,  and  greatiy 
strengthened  the  basis  of  that  ecclesiastical  liberty  for  which  the  protestants 
contended.* 

A  few  days  after  the  convention  at  Frankfort,  Geoige  duke  of  Saxony 
died  [April  24],  and  his  death  was  'an  event  of  ^reat  advantage  to  the  re- 
formation. That  prince,  the  head  of  the  Albertme,  or  younger  branch  of 
tl)e  Saxon  faAHy,  possessed,  as  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thurin^a,  extensive 
territories,  comprehending  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  other  cities  now  the 
most  considerable  in  the  electorate.  From  the  first  dawn  of  the  reformation, 
he  had  been  its  enemy  as  avowedly  as  the  electoral  princes  were  its  pro- 
tectors, and  had  carried  on  his  opposition  not  only  with  all  the  zeal  flowing 
from  religious  prejudices,  but  with  a  virulence  inspired  by  personal  an- 
tipathy to  Luther,  and  imbittered  by  the  domestic  animosity  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  other  branch  of  his  family.  By  his  death  without 
issue,  his  succession  fell  to  his  brother  Heniy,  whose  attachment  to  the 
protestant  religion  surpassed,  if  possible,  that  of  his  predecessor  to  pop^y. 
Henry  no  sooner  took  possession  of  his  new  dominions,  than,  disregarding 
a  clause  in  George  s  will,  dictated  by  bis  bigotry,  whereby  he  bequeathed 
all  his  territories  to  the  emperor  and  king  of  the  Roinans,  if  his  brother 
should  attempt  to  make  any  innovation  in  religion,  he' invited  some  pro- 
testant divines,  and  among  them  Luther  himself,  to  Leipsic.  By  their 
advice  and  assistance,  he  overturned  in  a  few  weeks  the  whole  system  of 
ancient  rites,  establishing  the  full  exercise  of  the  reformed  religion  with 
the  universal  applause  ofhis  subjects,  who  had  long  wished  for  this  chanB;e» 
which  the  authority  of  their  duke  alone  had  hitherto  prevented.!  This 
revolution  delivered  the  protestants  from  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
exposed  by  having  an  inveterate  enemy  situated  in  the  middle  of  their 
territories ;  and  they  had  now  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  the  possessions 
of  the  princes  and  cities  attached  to  their  cause,  extended  in  one  neat 
and  almost  unbroken  line  from  the  shore  of  the  Baltic  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  at  Nice,  an  event  happened,  which 
satisfied  all  Europe  that  Charles  had  prosecuted  the  war  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity that  the  state  of  his  affairs  would  permit.  Vast  arrears  were  due 
to  his  troops,  whom  he  had  long  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  promises. 
As  they  now  foresaw  what  little  attention  would  be  paid  to  their  demands, 
when  by  the  re-establishment  of  peace  their  services  became  of  less  im* 
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bortance,  they  lost  all  patience,  broke  out  into  an  open  mutiDy,  and  declared 
tiuit  they  thought  themselves  entitled  to  leize  by  violence  what  was  de- 
tained from  them  contrary  to  all  justice.  Nor  was  this  spirit  of  sedition 
confined  to  one  part  of  the  emperor's  dominions }  the  mUtinv  was  almost 
as  general  as  the  grievance  which  gave  rise  to  it  The  soldiers  in  tibe 
Milanese  plundered  the  open  countiy  without  contiolt  and  filled  the  capital 
itself  with  consternation.  Those  m  garrison  at  Goletta  threatened  to  give 
up  ttiat  important  fortress  to  Barbarossa.  In  Siciljr,  the  troops  proceeded 
to  still  greater  excesses ;  having  driven  away  their  oflkers,  they  elected 
others  in  their  stead,  defeated  a  body  of  men  whom  the  viceroy  sent 
against  them,  took  and  pillaged  several  cities,  conducting  themselves  all 
the  while  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  operations  resembled  rather  the 
rwukr  proceeding;8  of  a  concerted  rebellion,  than  the  rashness  and  vblence 
oTa  mintaiy  mutiny.  But  by  the  address  and  prudence  of  tbe  generals, 
who,  partly  by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name,  or  in  that  of  tbeir 
master,  partly  by  extorting  laiige  sums  from  the  cities  in  their  respective 
provinces,  raised;  what  was  sufficient  to  dischaige  the  arrears  of  the  soldiers, 
these  insurrections  were  quelled.  The  greater  part  of  the  troops  were 
disbanded,  such  a  number  only  beings  kept  in  pay  as  was  necessaiy  for 
garrisoning  the  principal  towns,  and  protecting  the  seacoasts  from  the 
Uisulte  of  the  Turks.* 

It  was  happy  for  the  emperor  that  the  abilities  of  his  generals  extricated 
him  out  of  tnese  difficulties,  which  it  exceeded  bis  own  power  to  have 
removed.  He  had  depended,  as  his  chief  resource  for  discbanpng  tiie 
arrears  due  to  his  soldiers,  upon  the  subsidies  which  he  expected  from  his 
Castilian  subjects.  For  this  purpose,  he  assembled  the  Coftes  of  Castile 
at  Toledo,  and  having  represented  to  them  the  extraordinary  expense  of 
his  military  operations,  together  with  the  great  debts  in  which  th^e  had 
necessarily  involved  hun,  he  proposed  to  levy  such  supplies  as  the  present 
exigency  of  his  affairs  demanded,  by  a  general  excise  on  commodities. 
But  the  Spaniards  already  felt  themselves  oppressed  with  a  load  of  taxes 
tinknown  to  their  ancestors.  They  had  often  complained  that  their  countiy 
was  drained  not  only  of  its  wealth  but  of  its  inhabitants,  in  order  to  pro- 
secute (quarrels  in  which  it  was  not  interested,  and  to  fight  batties,  nom 
which  it  could  reap  no  benefit ;  and  they  determined  not  to  add  volun- 
tarily to  their  own  burdens,  or  to  furnish  the  emperor  with  the  means  of 
engagiiu;  in  new  enterprises  no  le^  ruinous  to  the  kingdom  than  most  of 
thme  which  he  had  hitherto  carried  on.  The  nobles  in  particular  inveighed 
with  great  vehemence  against  the  imposition  proposed,  as  an  encroach- 
ment upon  the  valuable  and  distinguishing  privilege  of  their  order,  that  of 
being  exempted  from  the  payment  of  any  tax.  They  demanded  a  coo- 
ierence  with  the  representatives  of  the  cities  conceriiing  the  state  of  the 
nation.  They  contended  that  if  Charies  would  imitate  the  example  of 
his  predecessors,  who  had  resided  constantiyin  Spain,  and  would  avoid 
entangling  himself  in  a  multiplicity  of  transactions  foreign  to  die  conceras 
of  his  Spanish  dominions,  his  stated  revenues  of  the  crown  would  be  fiilly 
sufficient  to  defray  the  necesss|iy  expenses  of  government.  They  repre* 
sented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  lay  new  burdens  upon  the  people, 
while  this  prudent  and  effectual  metfiod  of  re-establishir^  public  credit, 
and  securing  national  opulence,  was  totally  neglected.t  Uharles,  after 
employing  aiguments,  entreaties,  and  prohiises,  but  without  success,  ux 
order  to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  dismissed  the  assembly  with  great  in- 

aviation.  From  that  period  neither  tbe  nobles  nor  die  prelates  have  been 
led  to  these  assemblies,  on  pretence  that  such  as  pay  no^part  of  the 
public  taxes,  should  not  claim  any  vote  in  layii^  tiiem  <vk  None  have 
been  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  procurators  or  repiesentatives  of 
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eigibteen  cities.  These  to  the  number  of  tfahty-eh,  being  two  fims  each 
communitj,  foiin  an  assembly  which  bean  no  resemblance  either  in  power 
or  dignity  or  independence  to  the  ancient  Cortes»  and  are  absohrtdy  at  the 
devotion  of  the  court  in  all  their  determinaticnB.*  Thus  the  impiudent 
seal  with  which  the  Castilian  nobles  bad  safmorted  the  regal  prerogatiye, 
in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  codamoDB  oitring  the  oooiBotions  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  ^md  twenty-one,  proved  at  last  fatal  to 
their  own  body.  By  enabling  Charles  to  depress  one  of  the  ordetB  in  the 
state*  they  destroyed  that  balance  to  which  the  constitution  owed  its 
security,  and  put  it  in  his  power,  or  in  that  of  his  successois,  to  humble  tfie 
other^  and  to  strip  it  sradually  of  its  most  valuable  privileges. 

At  the  same  time,  nowever,  the  Spanish  grandees  still  possessed  eztra- 
ordinaiy  power  as  well  as  privileges,  which  they  exercised  and  defended 
with  a  naughtiness  peculiar  io  themselves.  Ot  this  the  empemr  himself 
had  a  mortifying  proof  during  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  at  Toledo.  Ab 
he  was  returning  one  day  from  a  tournament  accompanied  by  most  of  tbe 
nobility,  one  of  Ibe  seigeants  of  the  court,  out  d  officious  zeal  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  emperor,  struck  the  duke  of  Infantado^s  horK  with  his  batoon, 
which  that  haughty  grandee  resenting,  drew  his  sword,  beat  and  wounded 
tbe  oflker.  C&rles,  provoked  at  sudi  an  insolent  deed  in  his  presencot 
immediately  ordered  Konqnillo  the  judge  of  the  court  to  arrest  the  duke ; 
Rooquillo  advanced  to  execute  his  chaijpe,  when  the  constable  of  Castile 
interposing,  checked  him,  claimed  the  rwht  of  jurisdiction  over  a  grandee 
as  a  privilege  of  his  office,  and  condncted  fnfantado  to  his  own  apartment. 
All  the  nobles  present  were  so  pleased  with  the  boldness  of  tbe  constable 
in  asserting^  the  rights  of  their  order,  that,  desertii^  the  emperor,  they 
attended  him  to  his  nouse  with  infinite  applauses,  and  Charles  retained  to 
(he  palace  unaccompanied  by  any  person  but  the  cardinal  Tavera.  The 
emperor,  how  sensible  soever  of  the  affront,  saw  the  danger  of  irritating  a 
jealous  and  hi^i-spirited  order  of  men,  whom  the  slightest  appeiirance  of 
offence  might  drive  to  th^  most  unwarrantable  eitremities.  For  that 
reason,  instead  of  straining  at  any  ill-timed  exertion  of  his  prerogative,  he 
prudently  connived  at  the  arrogance  of  a  body  too  potent  for  him  to  control, 
and  sent  next  momii^  to  the  duke  of  Infantado^  offierii^  to  inflict  what 
punishment  he  pleased  on  the  person  who  had  amonted  him.  The  duke 
considering  this  as  a  full  reparation  to  his  honour,  instantly  forgave  the 
officer;  bestowing  on  him,  besides,  a  considerable  present  as  a  compen- 
sation for  bis  woimd.  Thus  the  aflair  was  entirely  ftngotten  ;t  nor  would 
it  have  deserved  to  be  mentioned,  if  it  were  not  a  striking  example  of  the 
h^h  and  independent  spirit  of  the  Spanish  nobles  in  that  age,  as  well  as 
an  instance  of  the  emperor's  dexterity  in  accommodating  his  conduct  to 
the  circumstances  ita  which  be  was  paced. 

Charies  was  far  from  discovering  the  same  condescension  or  lenity 
toward  the  citizens  of  Qhent,  who  not  long  afler  broke  out  into  open  re- 
bellion agamst  his  government.  An  event  which  happened  in  the  year 
one  tfaou^md  five  hundred  and  thirty-six,  gave  occasion  to  this  rash  insur- 
rection so  fatal  to  that  flourishine  city.  At  that  time  the  queen  dowager 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  having  received  orders  from 
her  brother  to  invade  France  with  all  the  forces  which  she  could  raise, 
she  assembled  the  States  of  tbe  United  Provinces,  and  obtained  fimn  them 
a  subsidy  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  fforins,  to  defray  the  expense  of 
that  undertaking.  Of  ihia  sum,  the  county  of  Flandeis  was  obliged  to 
pay  a  third  part  as  its  proportion.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  the  most 
considerable  city  in  that  country,  averse  to  a  war  with  France,  with  which 
they  carried  on  an  extensive  and  gainful  commerce,  refused  to  pay  their 
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quotay  and  oootended,  that  in  consequence  of  stipulations  between  them 
and  the  ancestors  of  their  present  sovereign  the  emperor^  no  tax  could  be 
levied  upon  them,  unless  they,  had  ffiven  their  express  consent  to  the 
iinposition  of  it  The  governess  on  me  other  hand,  maintained*  that  as 
the  suhsidy  of  twelve  hundred  diousand  florins  had  heen  granted  by  the 
States  of  Flanders,  €i  which  their  representatives  were  members,  the^ 
were  bound,  of  coune,  to  coni«>rm  to  what  was  enacted  by  them,  as  it  is 
(he  first  principle  in  society,  on  which  the  tranquillity  and  order  of 
government  depend,  that  the  inclinations  of  the  minority  must  be  over- 
ruled by  the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  superior  numlier. 

The  citizens  of  Ghent,  however,  were  not  wiUinc  to  relinquish  a  privi- 
lege of  such  high  importance  as  that  which  they  claimed.  Having  been 
atcustomed,  uiKler  the  government  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  to  enjoy 
extensive  immunities,  and  to  be  treated  with  much  indulgence,  they  dis- 
dained to  sacrifice  to  the  delegated  power  of  a  regent,  those  rights  and 
liberties  which  they  had  often  and  successfully  asserted  against  their 
neatest  princes.  The  queen^  thou^  she  endeavoured  at  fint  to  soothe 
mem,  and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  duty  by  various  concessions,  was  at 
last  so  much  irritated  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  adhered  to  their 
claim,  that  she  ordered  all  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  on  whom  she  could  lay 
hold  in  any  part  of  the  N^etheriands,  to  be  arrested.  But  this  rash  action 
made  an  impression  very  different  from  what  she  expected,  on  men  whose 
minds  were  agitated  with  all  the  violent  passions  which  indignation  at 
oppression  and  zeal  for  liberty  inspire.  Less  affected  with  the  danger  of 
their  friends  and  companions,  than  irritated  at  the  governess,  they  openly 
despised  her  authority,  and  sent  deputies  to  the  other  towns  of  Flanders, 
conjuring  them  not  to  abandon  their  cOuntiy  at  such  a  juncture,  but  to  con- 
cur with  them  in  vindicating'  its  rights  against  the  encroachments  of  a 
xvoman,  who  either  did  not  know  or  did  not  regard  their  immunities.  AU 
but  a  fe\^  inconsiderable  towns  declined  entering  into  any  confederacy 
against  the  governess ;  they  joined^  however,  in  petitioning  her  to  put 
09  the  term  for  payment  of  the  tax  so  lopg,  that  they  might  have  it  in 
their  power  to  send  some  of  their  number  into  Spain,  in  order  to  lav  their 
title  to  exemption  before  their  sovereign.  This  she  granted  with  some 
difficulty.  But  Charles  received  their  commissioners  with  a  haiK^fatiness 
to  which  they  were  not  accustomed  from  their  ancient  princes,  and  enjoin- 
ing them  to  yield  the  same  respectful  obedience  to  his  sister,  which  they 
owed  to  him  in  person,  remitted  the  examination  of  their  claim  to  tfale 
council  of  Malines.  ,  This  court  which  is  properly  a  standing  committee 
of  the  parliament  or  states  of  the  country,  and  which  possesses  the 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  civil  as  well  as  criminal,*  pronounced 
the  claim  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  be  ill-founded,  and  appointed  them 
forthwith  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

Enraged  at  this  decision,  which  they  considered  as  notoriously  unjust, 
and  rendered  desperate  on  seeing  their  rights  betrayed  by  that  veiy  court 
which  was  bound  to  protect  them,  the  people  of  Ghent  ran  to  arms  in  a 
tumultuary  manner ;  drove  such  of  the  nobility  as  resided  among  them 
out  of  the  city ;  secured  several  of  the  emperor's  officers ;  put  one  of 
them  to  the  torture,  whom  they  accused  of  having  stolen  or  destroyed  the 
record  that  contained  a  ratification  of  the  privileges  of  exemption  from 
taxes  which  they  pleaded ;  chose  a  council  to  which  they  ccHnmitted  the 
direction  of  their  a£^rs ;  gave  orders  for  repairing  and  adding  to  their 
fortifications ;  and  openly  erected  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  th«;ir 
i9overe)gD.t    Sensible,  however,  of  their  inability  to  suppwt  what  their 
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leal  had  pmnpted  them  to  undertake^  and  deshouB  of  securing  a  pro- 
tector affainst  the  fonnidable  forces  by  which  they  might  eipect  soon  to 
he  attacked,  they  sent  aome  of  their  number  to  Francia,  offiermg  not  only 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  soTeiei^  and  to  put  him  in  immediate  po6- 
seflBion  of  Ghent,  but  to  aasiat  hiqii  with  all  their  forces  in  recoyering  those 
provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  anciently  beloQged  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  had  been  so  lately  renuiited  to  it  by  &  decree  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  This  unexpected  proposition  comipg  from  persons 
who  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  peifoniied  instantly  one  part  of  what 
they  undertook,  and  who  could  contribute  so  e£Eectualjy  towards  the  exe* 
cution  of  the  whole,  opened  ereat  as  well  as  alluring  prospepts  to  Francis's 
ambition.  The  counties  of  Flanders  and  Arlois  were  of  greater  value 
than  the  dutohy  of  Milan,  which  he  had  so  long  laboured  to  acquire  with 
passionale  but  fruitless  desire;  their  situation  with  respect  to  France 
i«ndiered  it  more  ea^  to  conquer  or  to  defend  them ;  ana  they  might  be 
formed  into  a  separate  principally  for  the  duke  of  Orieans,'no  less  suit- 
able to  his  di^ty  than  that  which  his  father  aimed  at  obtaining.  To 
this,  the  Flemings,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  French  manners  and 
government,  woiud  not  have  been  averse ;  and  his  own  subjects^  weaiy  of 
Oieir  destructive  expeditions  into  Italy,  would  have  turned  their  arms 
towards  this  quarter  with  more  good  will,  and  with  greater  vigour. 
Several  considerations,  nevertheless,  prevented  Francis  from  laying  nold 
of  this  opportunity^  the  most  favourable  in  appearance  which  had  ever 
presented  itself,  of  extending  his  own  dominions,  or  distressing  the  em- 
peror. From  the  time  of  their  interview  at  Aigues-mortes,  Cli^les  had 
continued  to  court  the  king  of  France  with  wondeifui  attention ;  and  often 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  gratifying  at  last  his  wishes  concerning  the 
Milanese,  by  granting  the  investiture  of  it  either  to  him  or  to  one  of  his 
sons.  But  thoueh  these  hopes  and  promises  were  thrown  out  with  no 
other  intention  uian  to  detach  him  from  his  confederacy  with  the  grand 
seignior,  or  to  raise  suspicions  in  Solyman's  mind  by  the  appearaifce  of  a 
coniial  and  familiar  intercourse  subsisting  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
Madrid,  Francis  was  weak  enough  to  catch  at  the  shadow  by  which  he 
had  been  so  often  amused,  and  from  ea^mess  to  seize  it,  relinquished 
what  must  have  proved  a  more  substantial  acquisition.  -  Brides  this,  the 
dauphin,  jealous  to  excess  of  his  brother,  and  unwilling  that  a  prince  who 
seemed  to  be  of  a  restless  and  enterprising  nature,  should  obtain  an  esta- 
blishment, which  irom  its  situatkn  might  be  considered  almost  as  a  domestic 
one,  made  use  of  Montmorency,  who,  by  a  singular  piece  of  good  fortune, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  favourite  of  the  father  and  of  the  son,  to  defeat 
the  application  of  the  Flemings,  and  to  divert  the  king  from  espousing 
their  cause.  Montmorency,  accordingly,  represented,  in  strong  terms,  the 
reputation  and  power  which  Francis  would  acquire  by.  recovering  that 
footing  which  be  fonnerly  had  in  Italy,  and  that  notning  would  be  so 
efficacious  to  overcome  th^  emperor's  aversion  to  this  as  a  sacred  adherence 
to  the  truce,  and  revising,  on  an  occasion  so  inviting,  to  countenance  the 
rebellious  sul^'eets  of  his  rival.  Francis,  apt  of  himself  to  overrate  the 
value  of  the  Milanese,  because  he  estimated  it  from  the  length  of  time  as 
well  as  from  the  great  eflbrts  which  he  had  employed  in  order  to  recon- 
quer it,  and  kxid  d  eveiy  action  which  had  the  appearance  of  generoeityv 
assented  without  difficulty*  to  sentiments  so  agreeable  to  his  own,  rejected 
the  propositions  ai  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  dismissed  their  deputies  with 
a  hanh  answer.* 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  by  a  further  refinement  in  generosity,  he  com- 
municated to  the  emperor  his  whole  negotiation  wi£  the  malecontents» 
and  all  that  he  knew  of  their  schemes  and  intentionftt    This  convincing 
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proof  of  FnDiciB't  dUatetcbtediiess  relieved  Chaiies  ham  the  most  dun 
quietiop  appreheosioM,  and  op^ied  a  way  to  extricate  himself  out  of  all 
his  diflKURMAi  He  had  alrea<i^  veceived  liiU  mibnnation  of  aH  the  tram- 
actions  in  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  rage  with  wluch  the  people  of 
Ghent  had  taken  anna  against  hit  upotemment  He  was  tborou||^y 
acquainted  with  the  genius  and  qualities  of  his  subjects  in  that  cooiSrjr: 
with  their  love  of  liberty ;  their  attachment  to  their  ancient  privileges  ana 
customs ;  asi  well  as  the  invincible  obstinacy  with  which  their  minas,  slow 
but  firm  and  penevering,  adhered  to  any  measue  on  which  they  had  deli- 
berately resolved.  He  easily  saw  what  encouragement  and  support  they 
might  nave  derived  from  the  assistance  of  France :  and  though  now  free 
from  any  danger  on  that  quarter,  he  was  still  sensible  that  some  immediate 
as  well  aa  vigorous  interposition  was  necessaiy,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spirit  of  disimection  from  spreading  in  a  country  where  the  number  of 
Cities,  the  multitude  of  people,  together  with  the  great  wealth  diffused 
among  them  by  commerce,  rendered  it  peculiarly  ionnidable,  and  would 
supply  it  with  inexhaustible  resources.  No  expedient,  after  long  delibe- 
ration, appeared  to  him  so  effectual  as  his  gomg  in  person  to  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  governess  his  sister  being  of  the  same  opinion,  warmly 
solicited  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  There  were  only  two  routes 
which  he  could  take ;  one  by  land  through  Italy  and  Crermany,  the  other 
entirely  by  sea,  from  some  nort  in  Spain  to  one  in  the  Low-Countries. 
But  the  former  was  more  teaious  than  suited  the  present  exigency  of  his 
affiiirs ;  nor  could  he  in  consistency  with  his  dignity,  or  even  his  saiety, 
pass  thro  igh  Germany  without  such  a  train  both  of  attendants  and  of  troops, 
as  would  nave  added  greatly  to  the  lime  he  must  have  consumed  in  nis 
journey;  the  latter  was  dangerous  at  diis  season,  and  while  he  remained 
uncertain  with  respect  to  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  England,  was  not 
to  be  ventured  upon,  unless  under  the  convoy  of  a  powerfiH  fleet.  This 
perplexing  situation,  in  which  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  cboosii^. 
and  did  not  know  what  to  choose,  inspired  him  at  last  witn  the  singular 
and  seemingly  extravagant  thouehtof  passing  through  Fiance,  as  the  most 
expeditious  way  of  reaching  the  Netherlands.  He  proposed  in  his  council 
to  demand  Francis's  permissioo  for  that  purpose.  All  his  counsellors 
joined  with  one  voice  in  condemning  the  measure  as  no  less  rash  than  u>- 
precedented,  and  which  must  infulibly  expose  him  to  disgrace  or  to 
danger ;  to  disgrace,  if  the  demand  were  rejected  in  the  manner  that  he 
had  reason  to  expect ;  to  danger,  if  he  put  his  person  in  the  power  of  an 
enemy  whom  he  had  often  oltended,  who  had  ancient  injuries  to  reverape, 
as  well  as  subjects  of  present  contest  still  remaining  undecided.  But 
Charies,  who  tiad  studied  the  character  of  his  rival  with  je^reater  care  and 
more  profound  discernment  than  any  of  his  ministers,  persisted  in  his  plan, 
and  flattered  himself  that  it  might  be  accomplished  not  only  wiUiout 
danger  to  his  own  person,  but  even  without  the  expense  of  iby  concession 
detrimental  to  his  crown. 

With  this  view  he  communicated  the  matter  to  the  French  ambassador 
at  his  court,  and  sent  Grapville  his  chief  minister  to  Paris,  in  <Mnder  to  ob- 
tain ftom  Francis  permission  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  and  to  promise 
that  he  would  soon  settle  the  affiu  r  of  die  M  ilanese  to  his  satisfaction.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  entreated  that  Francis  would  not  exact  any  new  pro- 
mise, or  even  insist  on  fonner  engagements,  at  this  juncture,  lest  whatever 
he  should  grant,  under  his  present  circumstances,  might  seem  rather  to  be 
extorted  by  necessity  than  to  flow  from  friendship  or  the  k)ve  of  justice. 
FrsDcis,  fatttead  of  attending  to  the  snare  which  sucn  a  slight  artifice  scarcely 
concealed,  was  so  dazxled  with  the  splendour  of  overcoming  an  enemy  by 
acts  of  generosity,  and  so  pleased  with  the  air  of  superiority  which  the 
rectitude  and  dismterestedness  of  his  -proceedings  gave  him  on  this  occa- 
sion,  that  he  at  once  assented  to  all  that  was  demaiided.    Judging  of  the 
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emperor's  heart  by  hisowny  he  itmgiotd  that  the  lentimentsof  ^titade, 
arising  from  the  lemembrance  of  good  ofiices  and  liberal  treatment*  would 
determine  him  more  forcibly  to  fulfil  what  hie  had  so  often  promised,  than 
the  most  precise  stipulations  that  could  be  inserted  in  any  treaty. 

Upon  this,  Charles,  to  whom  eveiy  moment  was  precious,  set  out,  not- 
wittetandine  the  fears  and  aoroicions  of  his  Spanish  sul^ects,  with  a  small 
but  splendid  train  of  about  a  hundred  persons.  At  Bayonne,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  he  was  received  by  the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
attended  by  the  constable  Montmorency^  The  two  princes  offered  to  fp 
into  Spain,  and  to  remain  there  as  hostages  iar  the  emperor's  safety;  but  this 
he  rejected,  declaring,  that  he  telied  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  kind's 
honour,  and  had  never  demanded,  nor  would  accept  of  any  other  plec^ 
for  his  securitjr.  In  all  the  towns  through  which  be  passed,  the  ereatest 
posaible  magnificence  was  displayed ;  tSe  magistrates  presented  nim  the 
keys  of  the  n^tes ;  the  prison  doors  were  set  open ;  and  by  the  ix^al  ho- 
nours paid  to  nim,  be  appeared  more  like  the  sovereign  of  the  countiy  than  a 
foreign  prince  [t640}.  The  king  advanced  as  far  as  Chatelherault  to  meet 
htm ;  their  interview  was  distinguished  by  the  wannest  expressions  of 
friendship  and  regard.  They  proceeded  together  towards  Paris,  and 
presented  to  the  inhabitants  of'^that  city,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  two 
rival  monarchs,  whose  enmity  had  disturbed  and  laid  waste  Europe  during 
twentj^  years,  making  their  solenm  entnr  together  with  ail  the  symptoms  of 
a  conndential  harmony,  as  if  they  had  iorerotten  for  ever  past  injuries,  and 
wcNild  never  revive  hostilities  for  the  future.* 

Charles  remained  six  days  at  Paris ;  but  amidst  tbe  perpetual  caresses 
of  the  French  court,  and  the  various  entertainments  contrived  to  amuse  or 
to  da  hiffl  honour,  hie  discovered  an  extreme  impatience  to  continue  h» 
journey,  arising  as  much  from  an  apprehension  of  danger  which  constantly 
nauntea  him^  as  from  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Low«Countries. 
Conscious  of^the  disingenuity  of  his  own  intentions,  he  trembkd  wben  he 
reflected  that  some  fatal  accident  might  betray  them  to  his  rival,  or 
lead  him  to  suspect  them ;  and  though  bis  artifices  to  conceal  them  should 
be  successful,  be  could  not  help  fearing  that  motives  of  interest  mi^hl  at 
last  triumph  over  the  scruples  of  hononr^and  tempt  Francis  Co  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  now  in  his  hai^.  Nor  were  there  wanting  persons 
among  the  French  ministers,  who'  advised  the  kii^  to  tum  his  own  arts 
against  the  emperor;  and  as  the  retribution  due  for  so  many  instances  of 
fraud  or  felsehood,  to  seize  and  detain  bis  person  until  hcf  granted  him  full 
satisfaction  widi  regard  to  all  the  just  claims  of  the  French  crown.  But  no 
consideration  could  induce  Francis  to  violate  the  faith  which  he  had 
pkdpd,  nor  could  any  aigument  convince  him  that  Charles,  aiier  all  the 
promises  tiiat  be  had  given,  and  all  the  ^vours  which  he  had  received, 
m%lit  still  be  capable  of  deceiving  him.  Full  of  this  false  confidence,  he 
accompanied  him  to  St.  ^intin ;  and  the  two  princes,  who  had  met  him 
on  the  borders  of  Spain,  did  not  take  leave  of  nim  until  he  entered  his  do* 
minions  in  the  Low-Countries. 

As  soon  as  the  emperor  reached  his  own  territories  [Jan.  S4],the  French 
ambassadors  demanded  the  accomplishment  of  what  he  had  promised  con- 
cerning the  investiture  of  Milan  :  but  Charles,  under  die  plausible  pretext 
that  bis  whole  attention  was  then  engrossed  by  the  consultations  necessary 
towards  suppresmng  the  rebellion  in  Ghent,  put  off  the  matter  for  some 
time.  But  m  order  to  prevent  Francis  him  suspecting  his  sincerity,  he 
still  continued  to  talk  of  his  resolutions  with  respect  to  that  matter  in  the 
same  strain  as  when  he  entered  France,  and  even  wrote  to  the  king  much 
to  the  saine  purpose,  though  m  general  terms,  and  with  equivocal  expres- 
sions, which  he  might  afterwards  explain  away  or  interpret  at  pleasure.! 
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Meanwhile,  the  unfortunate  citizens  of  Obent,  destitute  of  leadeni  ca- 
pable either  of  directine  their  councils,  or  conducting  their  troops ;  aban- 
doned by  the  French  Kine^  and  unsupported  by  their  oountiymen ;  were 
unable  to  resist  their  offended  sovereign,  who  was  ready  to  advance  against 
them  with  one  body  of  troops  which  be  had  raised  in  the  Netherlands,  with 
another  drawn  out  of  Germany,  and  a  third  which  had  airived  from  Spain 
by  bea.  The  near  approach  of  danger  made  them,  at  last,  so  sensible  of 
then'  own  folly,  that  tney  sent  ambassadoTB  to  the  emperor,  imploring  his 
mercy,  and  ottering  to  set  open  their  gates  at  his  approach,  Charles,  with- 
out vouchsafing  them  any  other  answer  than  that  be  would  appear  among 
them  as  their  sovereign,  with  the  sceptre  and  the  sword  in  his  hand,  bepn 
his  march  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Though  he  chose  to  enter  tfie  citv 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Februair,  his  birt»-day,  be  was  touched  with 
nothing  of  that  tenderness  or  indulgence  which  was  natural  towards  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  Twenty^ix  of  the  principal  citizens  were  put  to 
death  [April  20] ;  a  greater  number  were  sent  into  banishment ;  the  city 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  all  its  privileges  and  immunities ;  the  reve- 
nues belonging  to  it  were  confiscated ;  its  ancient  form  of  government  was 
abolbbed ;  the  nomination  of  its  magistrates  was  vested  for  the  future  in 
the  emperor  and  bis  successors:  a  new  system  of  Jaws  and  pdiitical  admi- 
nistration was  prescribed  ;*  ana  in  order  to  bridle  the  seditioua  spirit  of  the 
citizens,  ordeis  were  given  to  erect  a  strong  citadel,  for  defraymg  the  ex- 
pense of  which  a  fine  of  a  hundred  and  fi^  thousand  florins  was  imposed 
on  the  inhabitants,  together  with  an  annual  tax  of  six  thousand  florins  tor  the 
support  of  the  garrison.!  By  these  rigorous  proceedings,  Cbaries  not^nJj 
punished  the  citizens  of  Ghent,  but  set  an  awful  example  of  severity  before 
his  other  subjects  in  the  Netberiands,  whose  immunities  and  privileges, 
partly  the  effect,  partly  the  cause  of  their  extensive  commerce,  circum- 
scribed the  prerogative  of  their  soverei^  within  veir  nairow  bounds,  and 
often  stood  in  the  wa^  of  measures  which  he  wished  to  undertaJce»  or  fet- 
tered and  retarded  him  in  his  operations. 

Charles  having  thus  vindicatea  and  re-established  his  authority  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  and  Min^  now  under  no  necessity  of  continuing  the  same  soene 
of  falsehood  and  dissimulation  with  which  be  had  long  aitiused  Francis, 
began  gradually  to  throw  aside  the  veil  under  which  he  had  concealed  his 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  Milanese.  At  first,  be  eluded  the  demands  of 
the  French  ambassadors^  when  they  again  reminded  him  of  his  promises ; 
then  he  proposed,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  the  dutchy  of  MilaiL  to  erant 
the  duke  oi  Orleans  the  investiture  of  Flanders,  dogging  the  ofer,  bow- 
ever,  with  impracticable  conditions,  or  such  as  he  knew  would  be  re^'ected.^ 
At  last,  being  driven  firom  all  his  evasfons  and  subterfuges  by  their  insisting, 
for  a  categorical  answer,  he  peremptorily  refiised  to  pve  up  a  territoiy  of 
such  value,  or  voluntarily  to  make  such  a  liberal  addition  to  the  strength 
of  an  enemy,  by  dimimshing  his  own  power.§  He  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  tiiat  he  had  ever  made  any  promise  which  could  bind  him  to  an  actioa 
so  foolish,  and  so  contrary  to  bis  own  interest.|| 

Of  all  the  transactions  in  the  emperor's  life,  this  without  doubt,  reflects 
the  greatest  dishonour  on  his  reputation,  f  Though  Charies  was  not  ex- 
tremely scrupulous  at  other  times  about  the  means  which  he  employed  for 
accomplbhi%  his  ends,  and  was  not  always  observant  of  the  strict  precept» 
of  veracity  and  honour,  he  had  hitherto  maiiitamed  some  regard  for  tlie 
maxims  of  that  less  precise  and  ri^d  morality  by  which  monuchs  think 
themselves  entitled  to  rmlate  then'  conduct.  But,  on  this  occaskn,  the 
scheme  that  he  formed  of  deceiving  a  generous  and  open-hearted'  prince ', 

*  Lm  CoutameB  et  Loix  da  Compi^  de  Flandre,  par  Alex,  le  Grande,  3  torn.  fol.  Cambray.  1719, 
torn.  i.  p.  10D.  t  Hanet  Annaica  BrabantiiB,  voL  1. 616.  t  Mem.  d«  RiUer,  1.  fiW.  314. 
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Ae  ttlibeial  and  mean  artifices  by  which  he  carried  it  on  ;  the  inBensibility 
with  which  he  received  all  the  maiks  of  his  friendship,  as  well  as  the 
innatitude  with  which  he  requited  them,  are  al)  equally  unbecoming  the 
dMJty  of  his  character,  and  inconsistent  with  the  grandeur  of  his  views. 
^This  transaction  exposed  Francis  to  as  much  scorn  as  it  did  the  emperor 
to  censure.  After  the  experience  of  a  long  reign,  ailer  so  many  opportuni* 
ties  of  discovering  the  auplicity  and  artifices  of  his  rival,  tne  credulous 
simplicity  with  which  he  trusted  hnn  at  this  juncture  seemed  to  merit  no 
other  return  than  what  it  actually  met  with.  Francis,  however,  remon- 
strated and  exclaimed,  as  if  this  bad  been  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
emperor  had  deceived  him.  Feeling,  as  is  usual,  the  insult  which  was 
ofered  to  bis  understanding  still  more  sensibly  than  the  injury  done  to  his 
interest,  he  discovered  such  n^ntment,  as  made  it  obvious  that  he  would 
lay  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  of  being  revenged,  and  that  a  war,  no  less 
rancorous  than  that  which  had  so  lately  r^iged,  would  soon  break  out  anew 
in  Europe. 

But  singular  as  the  transaction  which  has  been  related  may  appear,  this 
year  is  rendered  still  more  memorable  by  the  establishment  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits ;  a  body  whose  influence  on  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  afl^irs 
hath  been  so  considerable,  that  an  account  of  tbe  genius  of  its  laws  and 
eovemment  justly  merits  a  place  in  histoiy.  When  men  take  a  view  of 
tne  rapid  progress  of  this  society  towards  wealth  and  power ;  when  they 
contemplate  tne  admirable  prudence  with  which  it  has  been  governed ;  when 
they  attend  to  tbe  persevering  and  systematic  spirit  with  which  its  schemes 
have  been  carried  on ;  tbey  are  apt  to  ascribe  such  a  singular  institution  to  tbe 
superior  wisdom  of  its  founder,  and  to  suppose  that  be  bad  formed  and 
digested  his  plan  with  profound  policy.  But  tbe  Jesuits,  as  well  as  the  other 
monastic  oraers,  are  indebted  tor  the  existence  of  their  order  not  to  the 
wisdom  of  their  founder,  but  to  his  enthusiasm.  Isnatio  Loyola,  whom  J 
have  already  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  wouna  which  he  received  in 
defendii^  Pampeluna,*  was  a  fanatic  distinguished  by  extravagancies  hi 
sentiment  and  conduct,  no  less  incompatible  with  the  maxims  of  sober  ' 
reason,  than  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  Tbe  wild  adventures, 
and  visionary  scfaenfes,  in  wbicn  his  enthusiasm  engaged  him,  equal  any 
thing  recorded  in  the  legends  of  the  Romish  saints ;  but  are  unworthy  of 
notice  in  histoiy. 

Prompted  by  this  fanatical  spirit,  or  incited  by  the  love  of  power  and 
distinction,  from  which  such  pretenders  to  superior  sanctity  are  not  exempt, 
Loyola  was  ambitious  of  becoming  tbe  founder  of  a  religious  order.  The 
plan,  which  he  formed  of  its  constitution  and  laws,  was  sng^sted,  as  he 
eave  out,  and  as  his  followers  still  teach,  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of 
neaven.t  But  notwithstanding  this  high  pretension,  his  design  met  at  first 
with  violent  opposition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  the 
sanction  of  his  authority  to  connrm  the  institution,  referred  his  petition  to  a 
conunittee  of  cardinals.  They  represented  the  establishment  to  be  un- 
necessary as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refiised  to  grant  his  approbation 
of  it.  At  last,  Loyola  removed  all  bis  scruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  pope  to  resist.  He  proposed,  that  besides  tbe  three 
vows  of  poverty,  of  chastity,  and  of  monastic  obedience,  which  are  common 
to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  members  of  his  society  should  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themselves  to  go  whithersoever  he 
should  command  for  the  service  of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing 
from  the  holy  see  for  their  support.  At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  such  a  shock  by  the  revolt  of  so  many  nations  from  the 
Romish  church ;  at  a  time  when  eveiy  part  of  the  popish  system  was 

*  See  Book  iL  p.  150.       t 
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attaeked  with  so  much  vMeiice  and  siicceas.  the  acquiiitioii  of  a  boct^  of 
meiw  thus  peculiariy  devoted  to  the  see  of  nooief  and  whom  it  nugfat  set 
in  opposition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  an  object  of  the  highest  consequence. 
Paul,  instantly  perceiving  Uiis,  oonfiimed  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  by 
his  bull  [Sept.  27] ;  granted  the  most  ample  privileges  to  the  membeis  of 
the  society :  and  appointed  Loyola  to  be  the  first  general  of  the  order. 
The  event  had  fully  justified  Paulas  discernment,  in  expecting  such  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  see  of  Rome  from  this  institution.  In  less  than 
half  a  centiuy,  the  society  obtained  establishments  in  eveiy  countiy  that 
adhered  to  dbe  Roman  catholic  church :  its  power  and  wealth  increased 
amazingly;  the  number  of  its  members  became  great ;  their  character  as 
well  as  acoomplishmeots  were  still  greater;  and  the  Jesuits  were 
oelebraled  by  the  firiends,  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romish  faith, 
as  the  most  able  and  enterprisinfir  order  m  the  churchy 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  Uie  society  were  perfected  by  Laynez  and 
Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who  succeeded  Loyola,  men  far  superior  to 
their  master  in  abilities,  and  in  the  science  of  |;oveniment.  They  framed 
that  system  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which  distinepiisties  the  order* 
The  laive  infusion  of  fanaticism,  nunglea  with  its  regiuations,  should  be 
imputed  to  Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circumstances  concurred  in  giving 
a  peculiariW  of  character  to  the  order  cm*  Jesuits,  and  in  forming  the  members 
of  it  not  only  to  take  a  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  worid  than  any  othei 
body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  superior  influence  in  the  conduct  otthem. 

The  primary  object  of  almost  all  the  monastic  orders  is  to  separate  men 
from  the  woriof,  ana  from  any  concern  in  its  affairs.  In  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  the  cloister,  the  moak  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  by  extra- 
ordinary acts  of  UKHTtification  and  piety.  He  is  dead  to  the  wond,  and 
ought  not  to  mingle  in  its  transactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man* 
kind,  but  by  his  example  and  by  bis  prayers.  On  the.  contrary,  the  Jesuits 
are  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  Tormed  for  action.  They  are  chosen 
soldiers,  bound  to  exert  themselves  continually  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
of  the  pope,  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends  to  instruct  the  naorant ; 
whatever  can  be  of  uw  to  reclaim  or  to  oppose  the  enemies  of  the  noly  see, 
is. their  proper  cbjecU  That  thef  may  nave  full  leisure  for  this  active 
service,  they  are  totally  exemptea  finom  those  functions,  the  jperformance 
of  which  is  the  chief  business  of  other  monks.  They  appear  m  no  proces- 
sions ;  they  ppctise  no  rijg^orons  austerities ;  they  do  not  consume  one  half 
of  their  time  in  the  repetition  of  tedkHis  offices.*  But  they  are  required  to 
attend  to  all  the  transactions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
these  may  have  upon  religion ;  they  are  directed  lo  study  the  dispositions 
of  persons  in  high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  tneir  friendship  ;T  and  by  the  veiy 
constitution,  as  well  as  e;enius  of  the  order,  a  spirit  of  actiop  and  intrigue  is 
infused  into  all  its  members. 

As  the  ol^ed  of  the  society  of  Jesuits  differed  from  that  of  the  other 
monastic  ofders,  the  diversity  vvas  no  less  in  the  form  of  its  government. 
The  other  orders  are  to  be  considered  as  voluntary  associations,  in  which 
whatever  affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by  the  common  suffiiage  of  all 
its  members.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  persons  placed  at  the 
head  of  each  convent,  or  of  the  whole  society ;  the  legislative  authority  re- 
sides in  the  communi^.  Affairs  of  moment,  relating  to  particular  convents, 
are  detennined  in  conventual  chapters ;  snch  as  respect  the  whole  order 
are  considered  in  general  connections.  But  Loyola,  fiidl  of  tlie  ideas  of 
implicit  obedience,  which  he  naa  derived  from  his  military  profession,  ap- 
pointed that  the  eovemment  of  his  order  should  be  purely  monarchical.  A 
general,  chosen  lor  life  by  deputies  from  the  several  provinces,  possessed 

*  CompiA  rondo  par  M.  de  Monclar,  p.  zUL  300.  Sar  la  Deotnict.  det  Jcfuhet,  par  M.  d*  Alett- 
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power  that  wai  supreme  and  independent,  extendii^  to  erery  person,  and 
to  eveiy  case.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  nominated  provincials^  rectorSy 
and  every  other  oflicer  employed  in  the  government  of  the  society,  and 
could  remove  them  at  pleasure.  In  him  was  vested  the  sovereign  a(uninis- 
tration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order.  £very  member  belongiw 
to  it  was  at  his  disposal ;  and  by  his  uncontroUabie  mandate,  he  could 
impose  on  them  aqy  task,  or  employ  them  in  what  service  soever  he  pleased* 
To  his  commands  they  were  rec^uired  not  only  to  yield  outward  obedience^ 
but  to  resign  up  to  him  the  inclmations  of  their  own  wills,  and  the  senti* 
ments  of  their  own  understandinn.  They  were  to  listen  to  his  iqjunctions^ 
as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Christ  hnnself.  Under  his  direction,  they 
were  to  Be  mere  passive  instruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  )>otter « 
or  like  dead  carcasses  incapable  of  resistance.*  -  Such  a  singular  form  of 
policy  could  not  fail  to  impress  its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the 
order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is  not  in 
the  annals  of  mankind  any  example  of  such  perfect  despotism,  exercised 
not  over  monks  shut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  dispersed 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  constitutions  of  the  onler  vest  in  the  ^neral  such  absolute  dmni- 
nion  over  all  its  members,  they  carefully  provide  for  his  being  perfectly 
informed  with  respect  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  subjects.  Eveiy 
tflovice  who  oflers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  entering  into  th6  order,  is 
obltt^ed  to  manifest  his  conscience  to  the  superior,  or  to  a  person  appointed 
by  him ;  and  in  doing  this  is  required  to  confess  not  only  his  sins  and  de^ 
Kcts,  but  to  discover  the  inclinations,  the  passions,  and  the  bent  of  his 
aoul.  This  manifestation  must  be  renewed  eveiy  six  months.!  The  so- 
ciety, not  satisfied  with  penetrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermost  recesses 
of  tne  heart,  directs  each  member  to  observe  the  words  and  actions  of  the 
novices ;  they  are  constituted  spies  upon  their  conduct ;  and  are  bound  to 
disdote  every  thin^  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  superior.  In 
order  that  tins  scrutiny  into  their  character  may  be  as  complete  as  possible, 
a  long  noviciate  must  expire,  during  which  they  pass  throogh  the  several 
gradations  of  ranks  in  the  society,  and  they  must  have  attained  the  full  age 
of  thir^'three  yean  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  take  the  final  vows, 
Inr  which  th^  become  pn^essed  memberi.|  By  these  various  methods, 
the  superiors,  under  whose  immediate  inspection  the  novices  are  placed, 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  dispositions  and  talents.  In  order 
that  the  general,  who  is  the  soul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  society, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  necessaiy  to  inform  or  direct  him,  the 
'  provincials  and  heads  of  the  sevenu  houses  are  obliged  to  transmit  to  him 
tegular  and  frequent  reports  concemin|^  the  memben  under  their  inspec- 
tion. In  these  they  descend  into  mmote  details  with  r»q)ect  to  the 
character  of  each  person,  his  abilities,  natural  or  acquired,  his  temiier,  his 
experience  in  aflairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted.§    These  reports,  when  digested  and  arranged,  are  entered  inte 

'»OonplefMd«u  Farie««d«BnlMaB,  pvlLdeClwlolalihp.  41,4e.  Ooo^cb  pw  M.  do 
MoDelar, SQ.18S.MX  t  Compte jMrfiTde Monclar, p.  ]Sl>c.  X  Comfie pv If . te Hoael. 
915.941.    SurtaDestr  deaJea .p«rird*At«!mb.p.39. 
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an  to  6804.  if  tide  ram  be  divided  by  37,  the  number  of  piovincee  In  the  order,  li  wW  appeu  that 
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Beeldca  diti,  ttnn  may  be  extraordloary  lettens  or  iueh  as  are  eent  by  the  monluwi  or  iplea  whom 
the  general  and  piovhieiBia  entertain  In  each  booie.  Compte  par  M.  de  Koncl.  p^  431.  IU«.deB  . 
Jeaaltes,  Abml  1761.  tom.  W.  p.  50.  1^  proTindali  and  beadi  of  honaes  not  only  report  conecmhif 
the  meaidieii  of  the  loeiety;  but  ah»  bound  to  i^ve  the  general  an  accoont  of  the  dvU  aOIrt  In  the 
coiantiy  Wherein  dMy  are  eeitled,  as  ftr  as  their  knowledge  of  Uieae  099  be  of  benem  toraUgbm. 


Thifl  condidon  nay  extend  to  every  particular,  lo  that  Uie  general  is  Atfnfabed  with  full  jnftwnaiioii 
concernhwUietraBMctlona  of  every  prince  and  elate  In  the  world.  Cempte  par  M.  A  Moncl,  443. 
lllrt.deeJeaQlulbld.p.S8.  VHien  tbeaflUn  wWireqiecttowblchbejaovInelalaoriectoBiWriti 
ara  of  Inpoftance,  they  are  directed  to  nee  eiptaera ;  and  each  of  themTias  a  paitteulardphernttto^ 
tbafeneral.    Oompte  pai  M.  Chatotale,  p.  M<j 
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registers  kept  on  puipoae*  that  the  genera]  may,  at  one  compiehensive  yiew, 
survey  the  state  of  tne  societjr  in  every  comer  of  the  earth ;  observe  the 
(lualifications  and  talents  of  its  members;  and  thus  choose, with  f»erfect 
information,  the  instruments,  which  his  absolute  power  can  employ  in  any 
service  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  destine  them.* 

As  it  was  the  professed  intention  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  labour  with 
unwearied  zeal  m  promoting  the  salvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them,  of 
course,  in  many  active  functions.  From  their  first  institution,  they  consi- 
dered the  education  of  youth  as  tiieir  peculiar  province ;  tbev  aimed  at 
"being  spiritual  guides  and  confessors ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order 
to  instruct  the  people ;  they  sent  out  missionaries  to  c4Mivert  junbelieving 
nations.  The  novelty  of  the  institution,  as  w^ll  as  the  singularity  of  its 
objects,  procured  the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons.  Tne  govemois 
ofthe  society  had  the  address  to  avail  themselves  of  every  circumstance  in 
its  favour,  and  in  a  short  time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  membeis 
increased  wonderfully,  fiefore  the  expiration  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Jesuits  had  obtained  the  chief  ducction  of  the  education  of  youth  m 
eveiy  catholic  country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  coniessois  of 
almost  all  its  monarchs,  a  function  of  no  small  hnportance  in  any  reign, 
but  under  a  weak  prince  superior  even  to  that  of  minister.  They  were 
the  spiritual  guides  of  almost  eveiy  person  eminent  for  rad^  or  power. 
They  possessed  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  and  interest  with  the 
^pal  court,  as  the  most  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprisiBg  bo(W  of  men  might 
derive  fifom  all  these  circumstances  are  obvious.  They  ronned  the  roimls 
of  men  in  their  youth.  They  retained  an  ascendant  over  them  in  their 
advanced  years.  They  possessed,  at  different  periods,  the  directkxi  of 
the  most  considerable  courts  in  Europe.  They  mingled  in  all  aflEsiirs. 
They  took  part  in  eveiy  intrigue  and  revolutkm.  The  general,  by  means 
of  the  extensive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  regulate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cnder  with  the  most  perfect  discernment,  and  by  means  of  his 
absolute  power  could  cany  them  on  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  efiect.t 

Together  witbthe  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth  continued  to  increase. 
Various  expedients  were  devised  for  eluding  the  obligatioo  of  the  vow  of 
poverty.  The  order  acquired  ample  possessions  in  every  catholic  countiy ; 
and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence  of  its  public  Duiidirws,  together 
with  the  value  of  its  property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  most 
opulent  of  the  monastic  fraternities.  Besides  tlie  sources  of  wealthrcom- 
mon  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Jesuits  possessed  one  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  success  of  their ' 
missions,  and  of  facilitating  the  support  of  their  missknaries,  they  obtained 
a  special  license  from  the  court  of  Home,  to  trade  with  the  nations  which 
they  laboured  to  convert  In  consequence  of  this»  they  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  commerce,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  They 
^ned  warehouses  in  d^rent  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended 
their  commodities.  Not  satisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imitated  the 
example  of  other  commercial  societies,  and  aimed  at  obtainuig  settlements. 
They  acquired  possesskm  accordingly  of  a  laixe  and  fertile  province  in  the 
southern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as  sovereigns  over  some 
hundred  thousand  subjects.} 

*^V^V^f^?»^ooa.  9,915,^39.    CompteparM.deCba]otai8,p.S2.99S. 

t  Wi>en  LoyoIMn  the  yetr  1540.  petitioned  tho  pope  to  authorixe  ttie  insfitutiOD  of  Uie  crier, 
be  bad  only  ten  dMplee.  But  in  the  year  ISOB,  alxty-eigfat  yean  after  dieir  lint,  inetitutioa,  ite 
numberof  Jeeiiite  hid  increawd  to  ten  UiOQaand  ive  hundred  and  dghty-one.  In  Uie  year  ITiA, 
the  order  poeMMM  twentr-fbnr  proJ^9*ed  hoone ;  flfty-nhie  houses  of  probatfcm ;  three  hoadnA 
and  fbrty  n^enoM;  siz  hundred  and  twelve  colleges;  two  hundred  rnMons.  one  hundred  and 
llfty  semfaiariea  and  bMiding-schoolB ;  and  conslflted  of  19,908  Jeaoics.    Hr«.  dee  Jemiites,  torn.  L 

^  t  inst.  dee  Jes.  Ir.  168-196,  fcc. 
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Unhappily  for  mdcnkind,  tbe  vast  influence  which  the  order  of  Jesuits 
acquted  b^  all  these  different  means,  has  been  oilen  exerted  with  the 
most  pernicious  effect.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  discipline  observed 
1^  the  society  in  fonninlic  its  members,  and  such  .the  fundamental  maxims 
in  its  constitution,  that  every  Jesuit  was  taught  to'i^ard  the  interest  of  the 
order  as  tbe  capital  object,  to  which  eveiy  consideration  was  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. This  spirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the  most  ardent,  perhaps, 
that  ever  influenced  any  body  of  men,*  is  the  characteristic  principle  of 
the  Jesuits,  atid  serves  as  a  key  to  the  &;enius  of  their  policy^  as  well  as  to 
tbe  peculiarities  in  their  sentiments  ana  conduct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honoorand  advantage  of  the  society,  that  its  members 
should  possess  an  ascendant  over  persons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power, 
the  desire  of  acquirinr  and  preservii^  such  a  direction  of  their  conduct, 
with  mater  facility,  has  led  the  Jesuits  to  propa^te  a  system  of  relaxed 
and  pliant  morality,  which  accommodates  itseirto  fhe  passions  of  men, 
which  justifies  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections,  which 
authorizes  almost  every  action  that  the  most  audacious  or  crafty  politician 
would  wish  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  prosperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  connected  With  the.  pre- 
servation of  the  papal  authority,  the  Jesuits,  influenced  by  the  same  prin-' 
ciple  of  attachment  to  the  interests  of  their  society,  have  been  the  most 
zealous  patrons  of  those  doctrines  which  tend  to  exalt  ecclesiastical  power 
on  tbe  rains  of  civil  government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurisdiction  as  extensive  and  araolute  as  was  claimed  by  the  most 
presumptuous  ponti£&  in  the  dark  ages.  Thejr  have  contended  for  the  entire 
independence  of  ecclesiastics  on  the  civil  magistrate.  They  have  published 
such  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  opposing  princes'who  were  enemies  of 
the  catholic  faith,  as  countenanced  the  most  atrocious  crimes^  and  tended 
to  dissolve  all  the  ties  which  qonnect  subjects  with  their  rulers. 

A^  the  order  derived  both  r^utation  and  authority  from  the  zeal  with 
which  it  stood  forth  in  defence  of  tbe  Romish  churdi  against  tbe  attacks 
of  the  reformers,  its  membets,  proud  of  this  distinction,  have  considered 
it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions,  and  to  check  the  progress 
of  the  protestants.  They  have  made  use  of  eveiy  art^  and  have  employed 
eveiy  weapon  against  them.  They  have  set  tbiemselves  in  opjp«)Sition  to 
every  |;entie  or  tolerating  measure  in  their  favour.  They  have  incessantly 
stirrea  up  against  them  all  the  rase  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  persecution* 

Monks  of  other  denominations  nave,  indeed,  ventured  to  teach  the  same 
pernicious  doctrines,  and  have  held  opinions  equally  inconsistent  vvith  the 
order  and  happiness  of  civil  society.  But  theji  from  reasons  which  are 
obvious,  have  either  delivered  such  opinions  with  greater  reserve,  or  have 
propagated  tiiem  with  less  success.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which 
have  happened  in- Europe  duri|ig  two  centuries,  will  find  that  the  Jesuits 
may  justfy  be  considered  as  responsible  for  most  of  the  pernicious  effects 
arising  from  that  corrupt  and  dangerous  casuistiy,  from  those  extravag^ant 
tenets  concemii^  ecclesiastical  power,  and  from  that  intolerant  spirit, 
which  have  been  the  disgrace  of  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that 
period,  and  which  have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  civil  society.! 

But  amidst  many  bad  consequences  flowing  from  the  institutkHi  of  this 
order,  mankind,  it  roust  be  acknowledged,  have  derived  finom  it  some  con- 
siderable advantages.  As  the  Jesuits  made  the  education  of  youth  one  of 
their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  first  attempts  to  establish  coHe^  for  the 
reception  of  students  were  violently  opposed  by  the  universities  m  different 
countries,  it  became  necessary  for  them,  as  me  most  effectual  meUiod  of 
acquiring  the  public  favour,  to  surpass  their  rivals  in  science  and  industry. 
This  prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  study  of  ancient  literature  with 

•  Compie  par  M.  de  Hone),  p.  985.  t  Eneyetopedie,  tit.  JemiUBi  tom.  vitt.  513. 
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extnordinuy  ardour.  This  put  (hem  upon  various  methods  for  facilitatiog 
the  instruction  of  yimth ;  and  by  the  improvements  which  the^  made  in  it, 
they  have  contributed  so  much  towards  the  pro^ss  of  polite  learning, 
that  on  this  account  they  have  merited  well  of  society.  Nor  has  the  order 
of  Jesuits  been  successful  only  in  teaching;  the  elements  of  literature ;  it 
Ikis  produced  likewise  eminent  masters  in  many  branches  of  science,  and 
can  alone  boast  of  a  g;reater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
relttious  fraternities  taken  toeether.* 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jesuits  have  exhibited  the  moat 
wonderful  display  of  their  abilities,  and  have  contributed  moat  effectually 
to  the  benefit  of  the  human  species.  The  conquerors  oi  that  unfortunate 
quarter  of  the  globe  acted  at  first  as  if  they  had  nothing:  in  view,  bat  to 
plunder,  to  enslave,  and  to  exterminate  its  mhabitants.  The  Jesuits  alone 
made  humanity  the  object  of  their  settling  there.  About  the  be^^ionipg 
of  the  last  century,  they  obtained  admission  into  the  fertile  provmoe  of 
Paraguay,  which  stretches  across  the  southern  continent  of  America,  from 
the  east  side  of  the  ii^mense  ridge  of  the  Andes,  to  the  confines  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river  de  la  Plata. 
They  found  the  in&bitttits  in  a  state  little  different  from  that  which  takes 
place  among  men  when  they  first  befl[in  to  unite  together;  strangers  to  the 
arts ;  subsisting  precariously  by  hunting  or  fishing ;  and  hardly  acquainted 
with  the  first  principles  of  suoordination  and  govenimeBt.  The  Jesuits 
set  themselves  to  instruct  and  to  civilize  these  savages.  They  taught 
them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  animals,  and  to  boiJd  houses. 
They  brought  them  to  live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to 
arts  and  manufactures.  They  made  them  taste  the  sweets  of  society ;  and 
accustomed  them  to  the  blessings  of  security  and  order.  These  peo]ple 
became  the  subjects  of  their  benefactors ;  who  have  governed  them  with 
a  tender  attention,  resembling  that  with  which  a  father  directs  his  chil- 
di?en.  Respected  and  beloved  almost  to  adoration,  a  few  Jesuits  presided 
over  some  hundred  thousand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  ec^uality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each  of  them  was  oblic;ed  to 
labour,  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  (heir 
fields,  together  with  the  fruits  of  their  industry  of  every  species,  were 
depositea  in  common  store-houses,  from  which  each  indivicTual  received 
every  thiiig  necessary  for  the  supply  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution, 
almost  all  the  passions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  sociefy,  and  render  the 
nembers  of  it  unhappy,  were  extii^guished.  A  few  magistrates,  chosen 
from  among  their  countrymen  by  the  Indians  themselves,  watched  over 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  secured  obedience  to  the  laws.  The  sai^ui- 
naiy  punishments  frequent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  fvom  a  Jesuit,  a  slight  maK  of  infamy,  or,  oi\  some  singular 
occasion,  a  few  lashes  with  a  whip,  were  sufficient  to  maintain  good  order 
among  these  innocent  and  happy  people.! 

But  even  in  this  meritorious  efiort  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  good  of  man- 

*  M.  d^Alembert  tau  obsarved,  dist  UiMigli  tiie  Jeniita  hvn  made  extmordinaiy  progrM  Ir 
tradMon  of  every  ipeciee;  thousb  Uwy  can  reclDon-up  maaif  of  tbeir  brettneB  wlm  beve  beea 
eMlnent  ttadWBMlkieiw,  antiquariee,  and  cridca;  thougb  tfaey  have  even  fonned  taute  oraun  of 
npauikm ;  yet  the  order  baa  never  prodaced  one  man,  wboee  mind  was  so  mucb  enl|Khfened  wltk 
"^  owledceaatomerttttaenameof  apfaUoKipber.    But  It  aeema  to  be  the  anavaidablB  eflea 


iknowledceaatomerttthenameof  apfaUoKipher.    

•f  monaMlc  edneatiao  to  comnct  and  fetter  the  human  mind.    The  partial  auacbmem  of  a 

mottk  to  the  interert  of  hli  order,  whkh  la  often  incompatible  with  that  of  other  citizens ;  ihe  baUt 

of  fanpllctt  obedience  to  tlie  wUI  of  a  superior,  together  with  the  fteooent  recom  of  the  wemlsume 

and  (MvoisasdaileB  of  Uie  dolBier,  debase  his  fbcttlties,  and  ezthignM  that  lE^erasiiy  of  Bcatlmmi 

and  spirit,  wUch  oaalillm  men  fbr  thfakUng  or  feeling  Justly  with  leepect  to  what  is  proper  in  ^^ 

conduct.    Father  Paul  of  Venice  is,  perhaps,  the  only  person  educated  in  a  cloister,  that  ev«r  ww 

I      ahogetbersuperiortoHspRjttdiees,  or  who  viewed  the  transactions  of  men,  and  reasoned  omeafB- 

I      Itagthetaittrestsof  sodsiT.wlththsenlmrgedsentimentoof  apliilosopher.wiUitbediseeiBmeuof 

*      a  man  converaant  in  affaire,  and  with  the  liberalliy  of  a  gentleman. 

t  Hist  du  Paraguay  par  Pere  de  Charlevoix,  torn.  ii.  4S,  6ce.    Voyage  aa  Perou  par  I>on  6.  Jaa:> 
*  n.  Aat.  <ti  Ultoa,  torn,  i  510,  lU.   Par.  4to  1758. 
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kndy  the  genius  and  spirit  of  their  order  have  mingled  and  are  discemihle. 
Tbej  plamly  aimed  at  establishing  in  Paraguay  an  independent  empife, 
sabject  to  the  society  alone,  and  which,  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its 
constitution  and  police,  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  ettend  its  dominion 
OFer  all  the  southern  continent  of  Axnerica.  With  this  view,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese  in  the  adjacent  settlements  from  ac-  . 
quiring  any  dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits  of  the 

§fl>vince  subject  to  the  society,  the  Jesuits  enaeavoured  to  inspire  the  In- 
ians  with  hatred  and  contempt  of  these  nations.  They  ciit  on  all  inter- 
couBBe  between  their  subjects  and  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  settlements. 
They  prohibited  any  private  trader  of  either  nation  from  entering  tbek 
territories.  When  they  were  bbliged  to  admit  any  person  in  a  {HibHc  cha- 
racter from  the  neighbouring  governments,  they  didtiot  permit  him  to  have 
any  conversation  with  their  subjects,  and  no  Indian'  was  allowed  even  to 
-enter  the  house  where  these  strangers  resided,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a 
Jesuit.  In  order  to  render  any  communication  between  them  as  difficult  as 
possible^  they  industriously  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish,  or  of  any  other  European  language ;  but  encouraged  the  dif- 
ferent tribes,  which  tbey  had  civilized,  to  acquire  a  certain  diSlect  of  the 
Indian  tonsue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  universal  langua^  through- 
out their  dominions.  As  all  these  precautions,  without  military  force, 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  secure  and 
permanent,  they  instructed  their  subjects  in  the  European  arts  of  war. 
They  formed  tnem  into  bodies  of  cavalrjr  and  infantry,  completely  armed 
and  regularly  disciplined.  They  provided  a  great  train,  of  artillery,  as 
well  as  magasiaes  stored .  with  all  the  implements  of  war.'  Thus  they 
established  an  army  so  numerous  and  well  appointed,  as  to  be  formidable 
in  a  countrjr,  where  a  few  sickly  and-  ill-disciplined  battalions  composed 
all  the  militaiy  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or  Portuguese.* 
-  The  Jesuits  gained  no  consideraole  degree  of  power  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.,  who,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  discerned  tiie  dangerous  ten- 
dency of  the  institution,  and  checked  its  progress.!  But  as  the  ofder  was 
founded  hi  the  period  of  which  I  write  the  history,  and  as  the  age  to 
which  I  ad(hess  this  work  hath  seen  its  fall,  the  view  which  I  have  exhi- 
bited of  the  laws  and  genius  of  this  formidable  body  will  not,  I  hope,  be 
unacceptable  to  mj  readers ;  especially  as  one  circumstance  has  enabled 
me  to  enter  into  this  detail  with  particular  advantage.  Europe  had  ob- 
served, for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and  power  of  the  order.  But 
while  it  felt  many  fatal  e£tects  of  these,  it  could  not  fulhr  discern  the  causes 
to  which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted  with  many  of 
the  singular  regulations  in  the  political  constitution  or  government  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  fcNrmed  the  enterprising  spirit  of  intrigue  that  distinguished 
its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itself  to  sucb  a  he«ht  of  power.  It 
was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  the  Jesuits,  from  their  first  tnstitfition,  not 
to  publish  the  rules  of  their  order.  These  they  kept  concealed  as  an  im- 
penetrable inysteiy.  They  never  communicated  tnem  to  strangers ;  nor 
even  to  the  greater  part  oftheir  own  members.  They  refused  to  produce 
them  when  required  by  courts  of  justice  ;|  and  hj  a  strange  solecism  in 
policy,  the  civil  power  m  different  countries  authorized  or  connived  at  the 
establishment  ot  an  order  of  men,  whose  constitution  and  laws  were  qon- 
ceaied  with  a  solicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reason  for  excluding 
them.  EKirine  the  prosecutions  lately  carried  on  against  them  in  Portu^ 
and  France,  the  Jesuits  have  been  so  inconsiderate  as  to  produce  the  n^- 
terious  volumes  of  tibeir  institute.  By  the  aid  of  these  authentic  records 
the  princii^es  of  their  government  may  be  delineated*  and  the  sources  of 

•VovitedeJfUui&deUllM,lam.l.5IS.  ReraettdefimilMlMPtaowqol/iBtpmnrkjAf- 
falret  deBJemtietflaPortanl,u»i.tp.7,fcc.  f  Conipte p« M. a» Moncl. p.  Sia  tHW. 
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their  power  investigated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  piecisioD,  whid^ 
pieTious  to  that  event,  it  was  impossible  to  attain.*  But  as  I  have  pointed 
out  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  constitution  and  spirit  of  the  order  with 
the  freedom  becoming  an  historian,  the  candour  and  impartiality  no  less 
requisite  in  that  character  call  on  me  to  add  one  observation,  that  no  clan 
of  regular  cleigy  in  the  Romish  church  has  been  nx>re  eminent  for  decency 
and  even  purity  of  manners,  than  the  major  part  of  the  order  of  Jesuitcf 
The  maxims  of  an  intriguing,  ambitious,  mterested  policy,  might  influence 
those  who  governed  the  society,  and  mk^ht  even  corrupt  the  heart,  and 
pervert  the  conduct  of  some  individuals,  while  the  ^atf  r  number^  en- 
raeed  in  literary  pursuits^  or  employed  in  the  functions  of  religion,  was 
ten  to  the  guidance  of  those  common  principles  which  restrain  men  finom 
vice,  and  excite  them  to  what  is  becoming  and  laudable.  The  causes 
which  OQcasioned  the  ruin  of  thin  mighty  body,  as  well  as  the  circum- 
stances and  effects  with  which  it  has  Men  attended  in  the  different  eouoe- 
tries  of  Europe,  though  objects  Extremely  worthy  the  attention  of  eveiy 
intelligent  observer  m  human  afiaiis,  do  not  fall  within  the  period  of  this 
history. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  re-established  order  in  the  Low-Countries,  than 
lie  was  obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  afiairs  in  Germany.  The  pro- 
testants  pressed  him  earnestly  to  appoint  that  conference  between  a  select 
number  of  the  divines  of  each  par^,  which  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
convention  at  Frankfort.  The  pope  considered  such  an  attempt  to  exa- 
mine into  the  points  in  dispute,  or  to  decide  concerning  them,  as  derog^a- 
tory  to  his  right  of  being  the  supreme  judge  in  controversy ;  and  being 
convinced  that  such  a  conference  would  either  be  ineffectual  by  deter- 
mining nothing,  or  prove  dangerous  by  detertnining  too  much,  he  empl<^ed 
eveiy  art  to  prevent  it.  The  emperor,  however,  finding  it  more  Tor  his 
interest  to  soothe  the  Germans  than  to  gratify  Paul,  paid  little  regard  to 
hid  remonstrances.  In  a  diet  held  at  Hagiienaw  [June  25],  matters  were 
ripened  for  the  conference.  )n  another  diet  assembled  at  Worms  [Dec. 
6j,  the  conference  was  be^n,  Melancthon  on  the  one  side  and  EU^ius  on 
the  other  sustaining  the  pnncipal  part  in  the  dispute ;  but  after  they  had 
made  some  progress,  tnough  without  concluding  any  thiiK,  it  was  sus- 
pended by  the  emperor's  command,  that  it  might  be  renewed  with  greater 
solemnity  in  his  own  presence,  in  a  diet  summoned  to  meet  at  Ratis- 
bon  [IMI].    This  assembly  was  opened  with  great  pomp,  and  with  a 

feneral  expectation  that  it^  proceedings  would  be  vigorous  and  decisive. 
W  the  consent  of  both  parties,  the  emperor  was  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  niHninating  the  persons  who  should  manage  the  conference,  which  it  was 
agreed  should  be  conducted  not  in  the  form  of  a  public  disputation,  but 
as  a  friendly  scrutiny  or  examination  into  the  articles  which  had  given  rise 
to  the  present  controversies.  He  appointed  Eckius,  Gropper,  and  Pflu^, 
,  on  the  part  of  the  catholics ;  Melancthon,  Bocer,  and  Pistorius,  on  that  of 
the  protestants ;  all  men  of  distinguished  reputation  among  their  own  ad- 
herents, and,  except  Eckius,  all  eminent  for  moderation,  as  well  as  desi- 
rous of  peace.  As  they  were  about  to  begin  their  consultatioDS,  the  em- 
peror put  into  their  hands  a  book,  composed,  as  he  said,  by  a  learned 
oiyipe  m  the  Low-Countries,  with  such  extraordinary  perspicuity  and  tem- 
per, as,  in  his  opinion,  might  go  far  to  unite  and  comprehend  tlie  two  con- 
tending parties,    Gropper  a  canon  of  Cologne,  whom  he  had  named 

»  w '^'^J'?**?  ?^  ^.*^  *"**™»*~»  <*»<*«*««  «*>•  «wenim^ 

I  have  derived  from  the  reports  of  M.  de  Chaloiata,  aofl  ML  de  Monclar.  I  rest  not  my  namUiTe. 
Jiowever,  upon  the  authority  even  of  these  reapectable  maglstrBiea  and  elegant  ivriten,  but  opon 
taottmer^le  panagea  which  they  have  extracted  from  Uie  conaCltttlfons  of  the  onier  depoaited  in 
?A^  ***^  Hoaplnian,  a  prote^ant  divine  c€  Zurich,  in  hia  J»«torM  J««infw«,  printed  A.  D. 
1«19.  publlahad  a  small  pan  of  Uie  ooostiltttioos  of  tin  Jenilts,  of  which  by  soma  accident  lie  hai 
f«5»  copy  J,.  13-^54. 
t  Bur  la  Destnict.  des  Jea.  par  H.  d' AJembert,  p.  55. 
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anoA^  the  manaeen  of  the  ooqfereoGe,  a  man  of  address  as  well  as  of 
emdkioDf  was  afterwards  suspected  of  beiitt^  the  author  of  this  short 
treatise.  It  contained  positions  with  r^ard  to  twenty-two  of  the  chief 
articles  in  theology,  which  included  most  of  the  questions  then  agitated 
in  the  coniroyersy  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  church  of  Rom&.  By 
ran^ing^  his  sentiments  in  a  natural  order,  and  expressing  them  with  ereat 
simplicity:  by  employing  often  the  veiy  woras  of  scripture,  or  of  the 
primitive  lathers ;  by  softening  the  rigour  of  some  opinions,  and  explaining 
away  what  was  absurd  in  others ;  by  concessions,  sometimes  on  one  side, 
and  sometitees  on  the  other ;  and  especially  by  banishing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible scholastic  phrases,  those  words  and  tenns  of  arts  in  controversy, 
which  serve  as  badges  of  distinction  to  different  sects,  and  for  which  theo- 
logians often  contend  more  fiercely  than  for  opinions  themselves ;  he  at 
last  framed  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  as  promised  fairer  than  any  thing 
that  had  hitherto  been  attempted  to  compose  and  to  teiminate  religious 
dissensions  * 

But  the  attention  of  the  age  was  turned,  with  such  acute  observatkm, 
toi^ards  theological  controversies,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  impose  on  it  by 
any  gloss,  how  artful  or  specious  soever.    The  length  and  eagerness  of 
the  cGspute  had  separated  the  contending  parties  so  completely,  and  had 
set  their  minds  at  such  variance,  that  they  were  not  to  l>e  reconciled  by 
partial  concessions.   All  the  zealous  catfatoucs,  particularly  the  ecclesiastics 
who  had  a  seat  in  the  diet,  joined  in  condemniiv^  Gropper's  treatise  asioo 
fevdiFable  to  the  Lutheran  opinion,  the  poison  ofwhicn  heresy  it  conveyed, 
as  they  pretended,  wi&  greater  danger,  because  it  was  in  some  degree 
disguised.    The  rkid  protestant&  esf^ecially  Luther  himself,  and  his 
pation  the  elector  of  Saxony,  were  lor  rejecting  it  as  an  impious  compound 
of  error  and  truth,  craftily  prepared  that  it  might  impose  on  the  weak, 
the  timid,  and  the  unthinking.    But  the  divines,  to  whom  the  examination 
of  it  was  committed,  entered  upon  that  business  with  greater  deliberation 
and  temper.    As  it  was  more  easy  in  itself^  as  well  as  more  consistent 
with  the  dknity  of  the  church,  to  make  concessions,  and  even  alterations 
with  r^ard  to  speculative  opinions,  the  discussion  whereof  is  confined 
chiefly  to  schools,  and  which  present  nothing  to  the  people  that  either 
strikes  their  imagination  or  aflects  their  senses,  they  came  to  an  accommo- 
dation about  these  without  much  labour,  and  even  defined  the  great  article 
conoeming  justification  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.    But,  when  they  .pro- 
ceeded to  points  of  jurisdiction,  where  the  interest  and  authority  of  the 
Roman  see  were  concerned,  or  to  the  rites  and  forms  of  external  worship, 
'  wibejre  eveiy  change  that  could  be  made  must  be  pubhc,  and  draw  the 
dnervation  of  the  people,  there  the  catholics  were  altogether  untractable ; 
nor  could  the  chureh  either  with  safety  or  with  honour  abolish  its  ancient 
ffistitiitions.    All  the  articles  relative  to  the  power  of  the  pope,  the  autho- 
rity of  councils,  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  worship  of 
samtA,  and  many  other  particulars,  did  not,  in  their  nature,  admit  of  any 
temperament ;  so  that  after  labouring  long  to  bring  about  an  accommoda- 
tion with  respect  to  these,  the  emperor  found  all  his  endeavours  ineffectual. 
Beii^  impatient,  however,  to  close  the  diet,  he  at  last  prevailed  on  a 
maiority  df  the  members  to  approve  of  the  fdlowing  recess  [July  28]  ; 
^  That*the  articles  concerning  which  the  divines  had  agreed  m  the  con- 
feienoe,  should  be  held  as  pomts  decided,  and  be  observed  inviolably  by 
all ;  that  the  other  articles,  about  which  they  had  differed,  should  be  re- 
ferred to  the  determination  of  a  general  council,  or  if  that  could  not  be 
obtained,  to  a  national  synod  of  Germany ;  and  if  it  should  prove  unprac- 
ticable,  likewise,  to  assemble  a  synod,  that  a  general  diet  of  the  empoe 
sboald  be  called  within  eighteen  months,  in  order  to  give  some  final  judg- 

•  floldast  Conit.  Tmper.  ii  p-  l^S- 
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ment  upon  tbe  whole  contioT^rsy ;  tbat  the  emperor  should  me  all  Iria 
interest  and  authoritj  with  the  pc^,  to  piociire  the  meethig  eidier  of  a 
general  council  or  synod ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  no  imovationB  should  te 
attempted*  no  endeavours  should  be  emplojed  to  gain  proselytes:  and 
neither  the  levenues  of  the  chun^h,  nor  ttie  rights  c«  monasteriesy  snooid 
he  invaded."* 

All  the  pioceediqgs  of  this  diet,  as  well  as  the  recess  in  which  they 
terminated,  gave  rreat  offience  to  the  pope.  The  power  which  the  Ger- 
mans had  assumed  of  appointing  their  own  divines  to  examine  and  deter- 
mine matters  of  controvierey,  he  considered  as  a  very  dangerous  invasion 
of  his  rights ;  the  renewing  of  their  ancient  proposal  concerning  a  national 
synod,  which  bad  been  so  often  rejected  hy  nim  and  his  predeceseon,  ap- 
peared  extremely  undutifid ;  but  the  bare  mention  of  allowing- a  diet  cum* 
posed  chiefly  of  laymen,  to  pass  judgment  with  respect  to  articles  of  faith, 
wad  deeuiea  do  less  criminal  ana  profane  than  the  worst  of  those  heresies 
which  they  seemed  zealous  to  suppress:  On  die  other  hand,  the  pn)te»< 
tants  wem  no  less  dissatisfied  witn  a  recess,  that  considerebly  abridged 
the  liberty  which  they  en^yed  at  that  time.  As  the^  munnured  loi^ly* 
^tnst  it,  Charies,  unwilling  to  leave  any  seeds  of  discontent  hi  the  enn 
pire,  g^ranted  them  a  private  declaration  in  the  tnost  ample  terms,  exempt- 
ing them  iiom  whatever  they  thought  oppressive  or  injurious  in  the  recess, 
and  ascertaining  to  them  the  full  possession  of  all  the  privilege  which 
th^  had  ever  enfoyed.t 

Extraordinaiy  aa  these  concessmns  may  appear,  the  dtuation  of  tbe 
emperor's  ai&in  at  this  juncture  made  it  necesisaiy  tot  him  to  Rant  them. 
He  foresaw  a  rupture  with  France  to  be  not  only  unavoidable,  out  near  at 
band,  and  durst  not  give  any  such  cause  of  disgust  or  fear  to  the  protes- 
tants,  as  might  force  ^m,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  protection  of  the 
French  king,  from  whom,  at  present,  they  were  much  alienated.  The 
rapid  progress  of  the  Tuiks  in  Hungaiy  was  a  more  powerful  and  urgent 
motive  to  that  moderation  which  Cmurles  discovered.  A  great  revolution 
had  happened  in  that  kindgom ;  John  Zapc4  Scepus  having  chosen^  as  kts 
been  rdated,  rather  to  possess  a  tributary  kingdom,  than  to  renounce  the 
royal  digiuty  to  which  be  had  been  accustomed,  had,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  mighty  protector  Sc^yman,  wrested  from  Ferdinand  a  great  part  of 
the  count^,  and  left  him  only  the  precarious  possession  of  the  rest.  But 
bein^  a  prince  of  pacific  qualities,  the  frequent  attempts  of  Ferdinand,  or 
of  his  partisans  among  the  Hungarians,  to  recover  vHiat  they  had  lost, 
jpneatly  disquieted  him ;  and  the  necessity  on  these  occasions,  of  caJJii^  . 
m  the  Turks,  whom'  he  considered  and  felt  to  be  his  masters  rather  than 
auxiliaries,  was  hardly  less  mortifying.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  these 
distresses,  as  well  as  to  secure  quiet  and  leisure  for  cultivating  the  arts  and 
enjoying  amusements  in  which  he  delighted,  be  secretly  came  to  an  agree* 
ment  with  hie  competitor  [A.  D.  1536].  on  this  condition ;  That  Ferdi- 
nand should  acknowledge  him  as  king  of  Huneaiy,  aiid  leave  him  during 
life,  the  unmolested  possession  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  now  in  his 
power  ;  but  that,  upon  his  demise,  the  sole  right  of  the  whole  should  de- 
volve upon  Ferdinand.}  As  John  had  never  been  married,  and  was  then 
far  advanced  in  life,  the  terms  of  the  contract  seemed  very  favourable  te 
Ferdinand,  But,  soon  after,  some  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  solicitous  to 
prevent  a. foreigner  from  ascending  their  throne,  prevailed  on  John  to  put 
an  end  ;to  a  lonp  celibacy,  by  manyinr  Isabella,  die  daughter  of  Sk^ismond 
kmg  of  Poland.  John  bad  the  satisfaction,  before  his  death,  whuch  hap- 
pened within  less  than  a  year  atler  his  maniage,  to  see  a  son  bom  to  inherit 

'Sleidan.967,ft;e.  PaHav.  »  W.  c.  U.  p.  136.  F.Paal,p.S8.  Seekend.  1.  IM.  SS8.  fSkU. 
983.  Hockond.  306.  Da  Moat  Corpi  Piploni.  iv.  p.  fi.  p.  iio.  I  lHQanbaiili  HM.  Hnag.  UK 
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hit  kiogdoin.  To  him,  witiboirt  nfoMng  his  treaty  wiA  Fegdmad, 
which  &  cooBidendt  no  doubt,  as  yoio,  upon  an  event  not  foreseen  when  it 
fvas  concluded*  be  bequeathed  l^is  ciown ;  appointiiig  the  queen  and 
George  JWartinuazi,  bishop  of  Waradii^  gruaidians  of  bis  boo,  and  regents 
of  the  kingdom.  The  greater  part  or  me  HungariaiB  immediate^  ac* 
knowiedged  the  youqg  prince  as  king,  to  whom,  in  memoiy  of  the  fouiidtr 
of  their  raonaichy,  they  gave  the  name  of  Stedben.* 

Ferdinand,  thdueh  extremely  disconcerted  bv  this  unexpected  events 
resolved  not  to  abandon  the  king[dom  which  ne  flattered  himself  with 
Inving  acquired  by  his  compact  with  John.  He  sent  ambassadors  to  Uie 
queen  to  claim  possession,  and  to  ofier  the  i»ovince  of  Trsnsylvapia  as  a 
settlement  for  her  son,  preparing  at  the  same  time  to  assert  his  right  by 
force  of  aims.  But  John  had  committed  the  care  of  his  son  to  persons, 
who  bad  toomucfa  spirit  to  gi^e  up  the  crown  tamely,  and  who  possessed 
abilities  sufficient  to  defendit  The  queen,  to  all  the  address  peculiar  to 
her  own  sex,  added  a  masculine  courage,  ambition,  and  magnanimitjr.* 
Martinuxzi,  wbo.had  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  rank  in  afe  to  his 
present  dignity,  was  one  of  those  extraordinaiy  men,  who,  by  the  extent  as 
well  as  variety  of  dieir  talents,  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  pstrt  in  busttinp 
and  factious  times.  In  discharging  the  functions  of  his  ecclesiastics 
office,  be  put  on  the  semblance  of  an  humble  and  austere  sanctity.  In 
civil  transactions,  be  discovered  industry,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  Duriqg 
war,  he  laid  aside  the  cassock,  and  appeared  on  horseback  with  his  scimitar 
and  buckler,  as.  active,  'as  ostentatious,  and  as  gallant  as  any  of  bis  coutt- 
tiymen.  Amidst  all  these  diffi;rent  and  oontradictonr  foims  which  be 
could  assume,  an  insatiable  desire  of  dominion  and  aumority  was  conspi- 
cuous. From  such  persons  it  was  obvious  what  answer  Ferdinand  had  to 
expect.  He  soon  perceived  that  he  most  depend  on  aims  akme  for  reco- 
vering HuQraiy.  Havim^  levied  for  this  puipose  a  considenble  body  ai 
Germans,  whnn  his  partisans  amonp  the  Hungarians  joined  with  meir 
vassab,  he  ordered  (hem  to  march  into  that  part  of  tbe  kinplom  which 
adhered  to  Stephen.  Bf  aHinuni,  unable  to  make  head  against  such  a 
powerful  anny  m  the  field,  satisfied  himself  with  boldfaig  out  the  towns,  all 
of  which,  emciaHy  Buda,  the  place  of  greatest  consequence,  he  provided 
witbeveiy  mfqr  necessaiy  for  defence;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  sent  am- 
bassadors to  SefpnBSL  beseeching  him  to  extend  towards  the  son  the  same 
imperial  protection  wnich  had  so  lone  maiotamed  the  father  on  his  throne. 
The  sultan,  though  Ferdinaiid  used  nis  utmost  endeavours  to  thwart  thb 
negotiation^  and  eveirofiEered  to  accent  of  (he  Huisarian  crown  on  the  same 
Ignominious  condition,  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Ottoman  Poite,  b^  which 
^ohn  had  held  it,  saw  such  prospects  of  advantage  firom  espousing  the 
interest  of  the  young  king,  that  he  instantly  promised  him  his  protection ; 
and  commandinji^  one  anny  to  advance  fortnwitb  towards  Hur^aiy,  he  him- 
self  followed  with  another.  Meanwhile  the  C^rmans,  hoping  to  terminate 
the  war  by  the  reduction  of  a  city  in  whidi  the  kinjt  and  liis  mother  weie 
shut  up,  faiad  formed  the  siege  of  Duda.  Martinuzzi,  having  drawn  thither 
the  strength  of  the  Hungarian  nobility  ^.defended  the  tovm  with  such  courage 
and  skill,  as  allowed  the  Turidsh  forces  time  to  come  up  to  its  relief.  They 
instantly  attacked  the  Germans,  weakened  by  fiitigue,  diseases,  and  deser* 
tion,  and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.! 

Solyman  aaoo  after  joined  his  victorious  troops,  and  being  weaiy  of  so 
many  expensiye  expeOitHMB  undertaken  in  defeDoe  of  dominions  which 
w<ere  not  his  own,  or  being  onable  to  resist  this  alluring  opportunity  of 
seizing  a  kingdom,  while  possessed  by  an  intuit,  under  the  guanfianBhipof 
a  woman  and  a  iiriest,he  aUowed  interested  considerationi  to  triumph  with 
too  much  facility  over  the  principles  of  honour  and  the  sentiments  of 
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hmnaBity .  What  he  planned  ungeneiously,  he  executed  ty  fraud.  Hanncp 
pvbvailed  on  the  queea  to  send  her  80O9  Wbom  he  pretended  to  be  desiioup 
of  seeingy  iAto  his  camp,  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  invited  die  ddef  dT 
the  nobility  to  an  entertainment  there,  while  they^  suspecting  no  treacbeiyy 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  mirth  and  jollity  of  the  feast,  a  select  band  of 
txoopk  by  the  sultan's  orders  seized  one  of  the  fl;ates.of  fiuda.  BeiQg  thus 
master  en  the  capital,  of  the  king's  person,  andof  the  leading  men  amcog 
the  nobles,  he  gave  orders  to  conduct  the  queen,  together  vrith  her  son,  to 
Transylvania,  which  province  he  allotted  to  them,  and  appomting  a  baaha 
to  preside  in  Buda  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  annexea  Hui^gaiy  lo  the 
Ottoman  empire.*  The  tears  and  complaints  of  the  unhappy  queen  had 
no  influence  to  change  his  purpose,  nor  could  Martinuzzi  eiQier  resist  his 
absolute  and  uncontrollable  commaivl,  or  prevail  on  him  to  recall  it. 

Before  the  account  of  this  violent  usurpation  reached  Ferdinand,  he  was 
so  unlucky  as  to  have  despatched  other  ambassadors  to  Soljrman  with  a 
fresh  representation  of  his  right  to  the  crown  of  HunKaiy,  as  well  as  a 
renewal  of  his  former  overture  to  hold  the  kin^om  of  toe  Ottoman  Porte, 
and  to  pay  for  it  an  annual  tribute.  This  ill-timed  proposal  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  sultan,  elated  with  success,  and  thinking  that  he  might 
prescribe  what  teitns  be  pleased  to  a  prince  who  voluntarily  i»ofiered 
conditions  so  unbecoming  ms  ovm  dignity,  declared  that  he  would  not  sus- 
pend the  operations  of  war,  unless  Feraiiiand  instantly  evacuated  all  the 
towns  which  he  still  held  in  Hungary,  and  consented  to  the  imposition  of  a 
tribute  upon  Austria,  in  order  to  reimburse  the  sums  which  his  presump* 
tuous  invasion  of  Hungarv  had  obliged  the  Ottoman  Porte  t6  expend  in 
defence  of  that  kidgdom.f 

In  this  state  were  the  affairs  of  Hun^anr.  As  the  unfortunate  events 
tiiere  bad  either  happened  before  the  dissclution  oi  the  diet  at  Ratisbon, 
or  were  dreaded  at  that  time,  Charles  saw  the  danG;er  of  irritating  and 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  while  a  formidable  enemy  was  ready 
to  break  into  the  empire ;  and  perceived  that  he  c<ftild  not  expect  any 
vkorous  assistance  either  towards  the  recoveiy  of  Hungaiy,  or  the  defence 
of  the  Austrian  frontier,  unless  he  courted  and  satisfied  the  protestants. 
By  the  concessions  which  have  been  mentioned,  he  gained  this  point,  and 
such  liberal  supplies,  both  of  men  and  money,  were  voted  for  canymg  00 
the  war  against  the  Turks,  as  left  him  under  litde  anxiety  about  tiiSe  secu- 
rihr  of  Germany  during  the  next  campaign.} 

immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  Sie  diet,  the  emperor  set  out  kx 
Italy.  As  he  passed  through  Lucca,  he  had  a  short  interview  with  the 
pope ;  but  nothing  could  be  concluded  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
eomposine  the  religious  disputes  in  Germany,  between  two  princes,  whose 
views  and  interests  with  regard  to  that  matter  were  at  (his  juncture  so 
opposite..  The  pope's  endeavours  to  remove  the  causes  of  discoid  between 
Cluurles  and  Francis,  and  to  extinguish  those  mutual  animosities  which 
threatened  to  break  out  suddenly  into  open  hostility,  were  not  more 
successful. 

The  emperor's  thoughts  were  bent  soentireljr,  at  that  time,  on  the  great 
ente^rise  which  he  had  concerted  against  Algiers,  that  he  listened  with 
little  attention  to  tbe  pope's  schemes  or  overtures,  and  hastened  to  join  his 
army  and  fleet.§ 

Algiers  still  continued  in  that  state  of  dependence  on  the  Turidsh  empire 
to  wnicb  Barbarossa  bad  sulgected  it.  £ver  since  he,  as  captain  Basha, 
commanded  the  Ottoman  fleet,  Al^rs  had  been  governed  b^  Hascen-A^ 
a  renegado  eunuch,  who,  by  passmg  through  eveiy  station  in  the  corsair's 
setvice,  had  acquired  such  experience  in  war,  that  he  was  well  fitted  for  a 
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statkm  which  required  a  man  of  tried  and  daring  courage.  Hascen^  in 
order  to  show  how  well  be  deserved  that  dignity,  carried  on  his  piratical 
depredations'  against  the  Christian  states  with  amazing  activity,  and  out- 
did if  possible,  Barfoarossa  himself  in  boldness  and  crueltj.  The  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean  was  greatly  interrupted  by  his  cruisers,  and 
such  frequent  alarms  given  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  tnat  there  was  a  necessity 
of  erecting  watch-towers  at  proper  distances,  and  of  keeping  guards  cof^ 
stantly  on  foot,  in  order  to  descr^r  the  approach  of  his  souadrons,  and  to 
protect  the  inhabitants  from  their' descents.*  Of  this  tne  emperor  had 
received  repeated  and  clamorous  complaints  iix>m  his  subjects,  who  repre- 
sented it  as  an  enterprise  corres^nding  to  bis  power,  and  becoming  his 
humanity,  to  reduce  Alsiers,  which,  since  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  was  the 
common  receptacle  of  all  the  free-booters ;  and  to  exterminate  that  lawless 
race,  tfarfe  ifnplacable  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.  Moved  partly  by 
their  entreaties,  and  partly  allured  by  the  hope  of  addiqg  to  tne  glory 
which  he  had  acquired  by  his  last  expedition  mto  Africa,  Charies,  l^fore 
he  left  Madrid  in  his  way  to  the  LoW-Cauntries,  bad  issued  orders  both  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army  for  this  purpose.  No  change 
in  circumstances,  since  that  time,  could  divert  him  from  this  resolution,  or 
prevail  on  him  to  turn  his  arms  towards  Hui^iy ;  though  the  success  of 
the  •Turks  in  that  countiy  seemed  more  immediately  to  require  his 
presence  there ;  though  many  of  his  most  faithful  adherents  in  Germany 
uiged  that  the  defence  of  the  empire  ought  to  be  his  first  and  peculiar 
care ;  .though  such  as  bore  him  no  good-wnl  ridiculed  his  preposterous  con- 
duct in  flying  from  an  enemy  almost  at  hand,  that  he  migbt  go  in  quest  of 
a  remote  and  more  ignoble  foe.  But  to  attack  the  sultan  in  Hui^aiy,  how 
splendid  soever  that  measure  might  appear,  was  an  undertaking  which 
exceeded  his  jpower,  and  was  not  consistent  with  his  interest.  To  draw  ■ 
troops  out  of  opain  or  Italy,  to  march  them  into  a  countiy  so  distant  as 
Hui^aiT,  to  provide  the  vast  apparatus  necessair  for  traittii)ortiog  thither 
the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage  of  a  regular  aimv,  and  to  push  the 
war  in  that  qiiarter,  where  there  was  little  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  an 
issue  during  several  c^mpa^gns,  were  undertaking's  so  expensive  and 
unwieldy  as  did  qot  correspond  with  the  low  condition  of  tbe  emperor's 
treasury.  While  his  principal  force  was  thus  employed,  his  domimons  in 
Italy  and  the  Low-Countries  must  have  lain  open  to  the  French  king,  who 
would  not  have  aUowed  such  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  them 
to  ^  unimproved.  Whereas  the  African  expedition,  the  preparations  fpr 
which  were  already  finish^  and  almost  the  whole  expense  of  it  defrayed, 
would  depend  upon  a  siq^le  eflbrt;  and  besides  the  security  and  satisfac- 
tion which  the  success  of  it  must  give  his  subjects,  would  detain  him  during 
so  short  a  space,  that  Francis  coiud  hardly  take  advantage  of  his  absence, 
to  invade  his  dommions  in  Europe. 

On  all  these  accounts,  Charies  adhered  to  his  first  plan,  and  with  such 
determined  obstinacy,  that  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  pope,  who  advised*  or 
to  Andrew  Doria,  who  conjured  him  not  to  expose  his  w.hole  armament 
to  almost  unavoidable  destruction,  by  venturing  to  approach  the  dangerous 
coast  of  Algiers  at  such  an  advanced  season  of  the  .year,  and  when  the 
autumnal  wmds  were  so  violent.  Having  embaikea  en  board  Doria's 
galleys  at  Porto  Venere  in  the  Genoese  territories,  he  soon  found  that  this 
experienced  sailor  had  not  judged  wrong  concerning  the  element  with 
which  he  was  so  well  acquainted;  for  such  a  storm  arose,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger  he  reached  Sardinia,  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous.  But  as  his  courage  was  undaunted,  and  his  temper  often 
inflexible,  neither  the  renewed  remonstrances  of  the  pope  and  Dona,  nor  the 
danger  to  which  he  had  already  been  exposed  by  disregarding  their  advice, 
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had  anyotibereiiBct  than  to  ooofinn  him  id  his  faUl  resolation.  The  laroe« 
mdeed,  which  he  had  collected,  was  such  as  might  hare  inspired  a  prince 
1^8  adTeoturous,  aod  less  confident  in  his  own  schemes,  widi  the  most 
saognine  hopes  of  success*  It  consisted  of  twenty  thousand  fool,  and  two 
tfiousand  hone,  Spaniards,  Italians,  and  Glennans,  mosthr  veterans,  toeether 
with  three  thousand  Folonteen,  the  flower  of  the  Spanisb  and  Italian 
nobility,  fond  of  paying  court  to  the  emperor  by  attendioe  him  in  his 
lavounte  expedition,  aiKl  eager  to  share  in  the  ffbiy  which  .fiiey  believed 
he  was  going  to  reap ;  to  tlwse  were  added  a  tnoiBand  soklierB  sent  from 
MalU  by  the  order  ol  oL  John,  led  by  a  huodied  of  its  most  gaUant  knights. 

The  Foyase,  from  Majorca  to  the  African  coast,  was  not  leas  tedious,  or 
fall  of  hazard,  than  that  which  be  had  just  finished.  When  he  approached 
the  land,  the  roll  of  the  sea,  and  vehemence  of  the  winds,  would  not  pennit 
the  troops  .to  disembark.  But  at  last  the  emperor,  seizing  a  favourable 
opportunity,  landed  tbem  without  opposition,  not  far  from  Almra,  and 
Immediately  advanced  towards  the  town.  To  oppose  this  mighty  army, 
Hascen  had  oidy  eight  hundred  Turks,  and  five  thousand  Moois,  parl}jr 
natives  of  Africa,  and  partly  refiigees  from  Granada.  He  returned,  bow- 
ever,  a  fierce  and  haughty  answer,  when  summoned  to  surrender.  But 
with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers*  neither  his  desperate  courage,  nor  consum- 
mate skill  in  war,  could  have  long  resisted  forces  superior  to  thoee  vdiich 
had  defeated  Barbarossa  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  which  had 
reduced  Tunis,  in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to  save  it. 

But  how  fiur  soever  die  emperor  might  think  himself  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  danger  from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful 
calamity,  and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and  human  eflbrts 
availed  nothing.  ^On  the  second  day  afler  hn  landing,  and  before  he  had 
time  for  any  thing  but  to  disperse  some  light  anned  Arabs  who  molested 
his  troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather,  and  (he  heaven  to 
appear  with  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evening,  rsin  beg^ 
to  fall,  accompanied  with  violent  wind ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  in- 
creasing, during  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  pothing  ashore 
.but  their  arms,  remained  exposed  lo  all'  Its  fury,  without  tentsy  or  shelter, 
or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet  ^at  ^b^  could  not 
lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp  heing  in  a  low  situation,  was  oveirowed  with 
water,  and  they  sunk  at  every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud :  while  the  wind 
blew  with  such  impetuosity,  that,  to  prevent  dieir  falling,  they  were 
obliged  to  thrust  their  spears  into  the  ground,  and  to  support  themselves 
l3fy  tak^nig  hold  of  them.  Hascen  was  too  vigilant  an  officer  to  allow  an 
enemy  in  such  distress  to  remain  unmolested.  About  the  dawn  of  morn- 
ing, he  sallied  out  with  soldiers,  who  having  been  screened  (irom  the  stonn 
under  their  own  roofs,  were  fresh  and  vigorous.  A  body  of  Italians,  who 
were  stationed  nearest  the  city,  dispirited  and  benumbied  with  cold,  fled 
at  the  approach  of  the  Turks.  The  troras  at  the  post  behind  ^m  dis- 
oovered  greater  courage ;  but  .as  die  rain  nad  extinguished  their  matches, 
and  wetted  their  powder,  their  muskets  were  useless,  and  having  scarcely 
strength  to  handle  their  other  arms,  they  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion. 
Almost  the  whole  army,  with  the  emperor  himself  in  person,  was  obliged 
to  advance,  before  the  enemy  coukl  be  repulsed,  who,  after  spreading  mch 
ceneral  consternation,  and  killing  a  considerable  number  of  men,  retired  at 
last  in  good  order. 

But  all  feeling  or  remembrance  of  this  loss  and  danger  were  quickly 
obliterated  by  a  more  dreadful  as  well  as  affsctin^  spectacle.  It  was  now 
broad  day ;  the  hurricane  had  abated  nothing  of  its  violence,  ^nd  the  sot 
appeared  antated  with  all  the  rage  of  which  that  destructive  element  is 
capable ;  all  the  ^ips,  on  which  akxie  the  whole  army  knew  that  their 
safety  and  subsistence  depended,  were  seen  driven  from  their  anchors, 
some  dashing  against  each  other,  some  beat  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  many 
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faced  ashorey  and  not  a  few  ainkiog  in  the  waTet.  Id  less  than  an  liour^ 
fifteen  ships  of  war^  and  a  hundred  and  fcfttj  transports  with  eight  thousand 
men  perished ;  and  such  of  the  unhappy  crews  as  escaped  the  fniy  of  the 
sea,  were  murdered  without  mercy  by  the  Arabs,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
land.  The  emperor  stood  in  sUent  aneuish  and  astonishment  oeholdiv 
Qiis  fatal  events  which  at  once  blasted  all  his  hopes  of  success,  and  buried 
in  the  depths  the  vast  stores' which  he  had  provided,  as  well  for  annoying; 
the  enemy,  as  for  subsisting;  his  own  trocms.  He  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  afibrd  them  any  other  assistance  or  relief  than  by  sending  some  troops  to 
drive  away  the  Arabs,  and  thus  delivering  a  few  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  get  ashore  from  the  cruel  fate  tvhich  their  companions  had  met  with. 
At  last  the  wind  began  to  fall,  and  to  giye  some  hopes  that  as  manjr  shms 
might  escape  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  the  army  from  pcsriahmg  by 
famine,  ana  transport  them  back  to  Europe.  But  these  were  only  hi^es ; 
the  approach  oi  evening  covered  the  sea  with  darkness ;  and  it  beiqg 
impossible  for  the  officers  aboard  the  ships  which  had  outlived  the  storm, 
to  send  any  intelli^nce  to  their  companions  who  were  ashore,  they  remained 
during  the  night  in  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  uncertainty.  Next  day, 
a  boat  de^atcbed  by  Doria  made  shift  to  reach  land,  with  information, 
that  having  weathered  out  the  storm,  to  which,  during  fiff^  years  knowledge 
of  the  sea,  he  had  never  seen  any  eaual  in  fierceness  and  horron  he  had 
found  h  necessary  to  bear  away  with  nis  shattered  ships  to  Cape  Metafu2. 
He  advised  the  emperor,  as  the  face  of  the  sky  was  still  lowering  and 
tempestuous,  to  march  with  all  speed  to  that  place,  where  the  troops 
could  re-embark  with  ^ater  ease. 

Whatever  comfort  this  intelligence  afforded  Charles,  from  being  assured 
that  jpa^  of  his  fleet  had  escaped,  was  balanced  by  the  new  cares  and 
perplexity  in  which  it  involved  him  with  regard  to  his  army.  Metafbz 
was  at  lestft  three  days'  march  from  his  present  camp ;  all  the  pravisKNis 
which  he  had  brought  ashore  at  his  first  landing  were  now  consumed ;  his 
soldiers,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  ^ere  hardly  able  ht  such  a  march,  even 
in  a  friendly  country,  and  being  dispirited^  by  a  succession  of  hardshipe 
which  victory  itself  would  scarcely  have  rendered  tolerable,  they  were  m 
so  condition  to  undergo  newtoils.  But  the  situation  of  the  army  was  such 
as  alfowed  not  one  moment  for  deliberation,  nor  left  it  in  the  least  doubtfiil 
what  to  choose.  They  were  ordered  instantly  to  march,  the  wounded,  the 
sick,  and  the  feeble  being  placed  in  the  centre ;  such  as  seemed  most 
vigorous  were  stationed  ro  the  front  and  rear.  Then  the  sad  efiects  of  what 
they  had  suffered  becan  to  appear  more  manifestly  than  ever,  and  new 
calamities  were  added  to  all  those  which  diey  had  already  endured.  Some 
could  hardly  hear  the  weiefat  of  their  arms ;  others,  spent  with  the  toil  of 
forcinf^  their  way  through  deep  and  almost  impassable  roads,  sui^l  down 
and  died ;  many  perished  by  famine,  as  the  whole  army  subsisted  chiefly 
on  roots  and  berries,  or  the  flesh  of  horses,  killed  by  the  emperor's  order^ 
and  distributed  among  the  several  battalions;  many  were  drowned  in 
brooks,  which  were  swollen  so  much  by  the  excessive  rains,  that  in  passing 
them  they  waded  up  to  the  chin :  not  a  few  were  killed  by  the  enemy^ 
who  dunng  the  greatest  part  of^  their  retreat,  alarmed,  harassed,  and 
annoyed  ttem  n^t  and  day.  At  last  they  arrived  at  Metafos :  and  the 
weather  being  now  so  calm  as  to  restore  their  commonicatkm  with  the 
fleet,  they  were  supplied  with  plenty  of  provisions,  and  cheered  with  the 
praepect  of  safety. 

During  this  dreadful  series  of  calamities,  die  emperor  discovered  great 
qualities,  many  of  which  a  long  continued  flow  of  prosperity  had  scarcely 
aiflforded  hhn  an  opportunity  of  displaying.  He  appeared  conspicucNis  for 
firmness  and  constancy  of  spirit,  for  magnanimity,  fortitude,  humanity,  and 
compassion.  He  endured  as  great  hardships  as  the  meanest  soldier ;  he 
exposed  his  own  person  wherever  danger  threatened;  he  encouraged  the 
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despondipgy  visited  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  animated  ail  by  fais  words 
ana  example.  When  the  aimy  embaiked,  he  was  amoog  the  last  who  1^ 
the  shoiey  although  a  body  of  Arabs  hovered  at  no  gie^t  distance,  ready  to 
fall  oo  the  rear.  By  these  virtues^  Charies  atoned,  in  some  decree,  for  his 
obstinacy  and  presumption  in  undertakings  an  expedition  so  £ital  to  his 
subjects. 

The  calamities  which  attended  this  unfortunate  enterprise  did  not  end 
here ;  for  no  sooner  were  the  forces  got  on  board,  than  a  new  storm  arisiiig, 
though  le«  furious  than  the  former,  scattered  the  fleet,  and  obliged  them, 
separately,  to  make  towards  such  ports  in  Spain  or  Italy  as  they  coiildfiist 
reach ;  thus  spreading  the  account  of  their  disasters^  with  all  the  circum- 
stances of  amravation  and  horror,  which  their  imagination,  still  under  the 
influence  of  tear,  sug;gested.  The  emperor  himself,  after  escaping  neat 
dangers,  and  being  lorced  into  the  port  of  Bugia  in  Africa  [Dec.  Sl,  vFhere 
he  was  obliged  by  contrary  winds  to  remain  several  weeks,  arrived  at  last 
in  Spain,  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had  i:etunied 
from  his  former  expedition  agaimt  the  infidels.* 
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The  calamities  which  the  emperor  suffered  in  his  unfortunate  c»taprise 
against  Algiers  were  great ;  and  the  account  g[  these,  which  auj^mented  in 
proportion  as  it  spread  at  a  ^^reater  ^'  stance  from  the  scene  of  his  disasters, 
encouraged  Francis  to  b|^n  hostn  .ties,  on  which  he  had  for  some  time 
been  reeved.  But  he  did  not  think  it  ptudent  to  produce,  as  the  inotires 
of  this  resolution,  either  his  ancient  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  or 
the  emperor's  disinffenuity  in  Yiolatiitt^  his  repeated  promises  with  regard 
to  the  restitution  of  that  country.  The  former  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  against  concluding  the  truce  of  Nice,  but  was  none  for  breaking  it ; 
the- latter  could  not  be  utfed  without  exposmg  his  own  credulity  as  much 
as  the  emperor's  want  of  mtegrity.  A  violent  and  unwarrantable  actfon  of 
one  of  the  Imperial  generals  furnished  him  with  a  reason  to  justify*  his  taking 
arms,  which  was  ofsreater  weight  than  either  of  these,  and  such  as  would 
have  roused  him,  if  be  had  been  as  desirous  of  peace  as  he  was  eager  ibr 
war.  Francis,  by  signing  the  treaty  of  truce  at  Nice,  without  consulting 
Solyinan,  eave  (as  he  foresaw)  great  offence  to  that  haugh^  monarchy  who 
considered  an  alliance  with  him  as  an  honour  of  which  a  Christian  prince 
had  cause  to  be  oroud.  The  friendly  interview  of  the  French  king  with 
the  emperor  in  Provence,  followed  by  such  extraordinaiy  appearances  of 
union  and  confidence  which  distinguished  the  reception  «  Charles  when  he 
passed  through  the  dominions  of  Francis  to  the  Low-Countries  induced 
the  sultan  to  suspect  that  the  two  rivals  had  at  last  forgotten  their  ancient 
enmity,  in  order  that  they  might  form  such  a  general  confederacy  against 
the  Ottoman  power,  as  had  been  lone  wished  for  in  Christendom,  and  often 
attempted  in  vain.  Charies,  with  his  usual  art,  endeavoured  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  these  suspicions,  by  instructir^  his  emissaries  at  Constanti- 
nople, as  well  as  in  those  courts  with  which  £>lym!an  held  any  intelligence, 
to  represent  the  concord  between  him  and  Francis  to  be  so  entire,  that 
theur  sentiments,  views,  and  pursuits,  would  be  the  same  for  flie  futuxe.t    It 


*  CfeioL  V.  Ezpedltio  ad  Ai|srri|iin,  per  Nlcotaom  Villaiiioiiem  Equitem  Rhodlmn,  ap.  Scudiom. 
T;t*^  JovUHl.Ll.xl._p.  988,  Ac.  Vera y  ZtmlgaVidiide  Cvlot  V.  p. 83.  Sandor.  Hbtcc. 
•*  •*»  t  Me«.  do  RlWcr,  torn.  i.  p.  609. 
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was  not  without  difficulty  that  Francis  eflbced  these  impi«sfiiaos ;  but  the 
address  of  Rincon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  together  with  the 
manifest  advantage  of  canying  on  hostilities  against  the  house  of  Austria  in 
CQDcert  with  France,  prevaiJed  at  length  on  the  sultan  not  only  to  banish 
his  suspicions,  but  to  enter  into  a  closer  conjunction  with  Francis  than  ever. 
Rincon  returned  into  France,  in  order  to  communicate  to  his  roaster  a  scheme 
of  the  sultan's  for  gaining  the  concurrence  of  the  Venetians  in  their  operations 
a^inst  the  common  enemy.  Solyman  having:  lately  concluded  a  peace 
with  that  republic,  to  whicb  the  mediation  of  Francis  and  the  good  offices 
of  Rincon  had  greatly  contributed,  diought  it  not  impossible  to  ^ure  the 
setiate  by  such  advantsu^es,  as,  together  with  the  example  of  the  French 
monarch,  might  overbahince  any  scniples  arisinp^  either  from  decency  or 
caution,  that  could  operate  on  the  other  side.  Francis^  warmly  approviQg 
of  this  measure,  despatched  Rincon  back  to  Constantinople,  and  .directing 
him  to  go  by -Venice  along  with  Fregoso,  a  Genoese  exile,  whom  he 
appoint^  his  ambassador  to  that  republic,  empowered  them  to  negotiate 
the  matter  with  the  senate,  to  whom  Solyman  had  sent  an  envoy  for  the 
same  purpose.*  The  marquis  del  Guasto,  governor  of  the  Milanese,  an 
officer  of  great  abilities,  but  capable  of  attempting  and  executing  the  most 
atrocious  actions,  eot  intelligence  of  the  motions  and  destinations  of  these 
ambassadors.  Aa  ne  knew  Wv  much  his  master  wished  to  discover  the 
intentions  of  the  French  kinff,  and  of  what  consequence  it  was  to  retard  the 
execution  of  his  measures,  ne  employed  some  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
ganison  of  Pavia  to  lie  in  wait  for  Kincon  and  Fregoso  as  they  sailed  down 
the  Po,  who  murdered  them  and  most  of  their  attendants,  and  seizeo  their 
papNers.  Upon  receiving  an  account  of  this  barbarous  outra^,  committed 
during  the  subsistence  of  a  truce,  aeainst  persons  held  9acrea  by  the  most 
uncivilized  nations,  Francis's  grief  for  the  unhappy  fate  of  two  servants 
whom  he  loved^iind  trusted,  his  uneasiness  at  the  mtemiption  of  his  schemes 
by  their  death,  and  everj  other  passion,  were  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
indignatioD  wnich  this  msuit  on  the  honour  q£  his  crown  excited.  He 
excuiimed  hndljr  ag^ainst  Guasto,  who^  having  drawn  upon-  himself  all  the 
infamy  of  assassination  without  makinig  any  discoveiy  of  importance,  as 
the  ambassadors  had  left  their  instructions  and  other  pafiers  of  consequence 
behmd  tibem,  now  boldly  denied  his  being  accessaiy  in  aMxj  wise  to  the 
crime.  He  sent  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  demand  suitable  repaia- 
tioQ  for  an  indignity,  which  no  prince,- how  inconsiderable  and  pusillanimous 
soever,  cook!  tamely  endure :  and  when  Chso'les,  impatient  aft  that  time  to 
set  out  on  his  African  expeditk>n,  endeavoured  to  put  him  off  with  an  evasive 
answer,  he  appealed  to  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  setting  forth  the  heinousneo 
of  the  injury,  the  spirit  of  moderation  ^ih  which  he  had  applied  for 
redress,  and  the  iniquity  of  the  emperor  in  disregarding  this  just  request. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  with  which  Guasto  asserted  his  own 
ioDocence,  the  accusations  of  the  French  gained  greater  credit  than  all  his 
protestations ;  and  Bellay,  the  French  conunander  in  Piedmont,  procured, 
at  length,  by  his  industry  and  address,  such  a  minute  detail  of  die  transac- 
tioD,  with  me  testimony  of  so  many  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  amounted 
almost  to  a  legal  proof  of  the  marquis's  guilt.    In  consequence  oi  this 

E*  '  1  of  the  public,  confirmed  by  such  strong  evidence,  Francis's  corn- 
were  univenall^  allowed  to  be  well  founded,  and  the  Meps  whicb 
-i  towards  renewing  hostilities,  were  ascribed  not  merely  to  ambition 
or  resentment,  but  to  the  unavoidable  necessity  of  vindicating  the  honour 
ofhiscrown.f 

However  just  Francis  mkfat  esteem  his  own  cause,  he  did  not  trust  so 
much  to  that,  as  to  neglect  me  proper  [>recautioiis  for  gaining  other  allies 
besides  the  sultan,  by  whose  aid  be  might  counteibatance  the  emperor  s 
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tuperior  povrer.  But  hk  iieg;otiatioii8  to  this  effect  were  attended  with  veiy 
little  success.  Hemr  VIII.  eaeerly  bent  at  that  time  upon  achemes  against 
Scotland,  which  he  Knew  would  at  once  dissolve  hit  union  with  France, 
was  inclinable  rather  to  take  part  with  the  emperor,  than  to  contribute  in 
anjr  def^ree  towards  favouring  the  operations  against  him.  The  pope  ad- 
hered inviolably  to  his  ancient  ^stem  of  neutrality.  The  Venetians,  not- 
withstanding Solyman's  solidtatidto,  imitated  tbe  pope's  ezamole.  The 
Germans,  satis6ea  with  tbe  religious  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  found  it 
more  their  interest  to  gratify  thui  to  iiritate  the  emperor ;  so  that  the  kings 
of  Denmark  and  Sw^n,  who  on  this  occasion  were  first  drawn  in  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  quarrels  of  the  more  potent  monarcfas  of  the 
aouth,  and  tbe  duke  of  Cleves,  whohad  a  dispute  with  the  emperor  about 
the  possessiott  of  Gueldrts,  were  the  only  confed^ates  whom  F^rancLs 
secured.  But  the  dominions  of  the  two  former  lay  at  such  a  distance,  and 
the  power  of  the  latter  was  so  inconsklerable,  that  be  gained  little  by  their 
alliance. 

But  Francis  by  vif^oroas  efforts  of  his  own  activity  supplied  eveiy  defect. 
Being  aflBicted  at  this  time  with  a  distemper,  which  was  the  effect  of  his 
inegular  pleamres,  and  which  prevented  bis  pursuing  them  with  the  same 
licentious  indulgence,  be  applied  to  bosiness  with  more  than  his  usual 
industry.  The  same  cause  which  occasioned  this  extraordinaiy  attention 
to  his  af&irs,  rendered  him  morose  and  dissatisfied  with  tbe  ministers  whom 
he  had  hitheito  employed.  This  accidental  peevishness  being  sfaaipened 
by  rejecting  on  the  fabe  steps  into  which  he  bad  lately  been  betrayed,  as 
well  a»the  insults  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  some  of  those  in  whom 
he  had  usually  placed  the  greatest  confklence  felt  the  effects  of  tfab  change 
in  his  temper,  and  were  cfeprived  of  their  offices.  At  last  be  disnaced 
Montmorency  himself^  who  had  long  directed  affursy  as  well  civil  as  nuuitaiy, 
with  all  the  authority  of  a  minister  no  less  beloved  than^  trusted  by  lus 
master ;  and  Francis  being  fond  of  showing  that  the  fall  of  such  a  pow- 
erful favourite  did  not  affect  tbe  vigour  or  prudence  of  his  adininistratkn, 
this  was  a  new  motive  to  redouble  his  diburence  m  prepariqg  to  open  the 
war  by  some  splendid  and  extraordinaiy  ewrt. 

1643«]  He  acooidiqgly  brought  into  tne  field  five  armies.  One  to  act  in 
Lnxembuig  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  accompanied  by  the  dnke  of 
Lorraine  as  his  instmcter  in  the  art  of  war.  Anoiher,  commanded  by  die 
dauphin,  marched  towards  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  A  thirds  Jed  by  Van 
Rossera  the  marshal  of  Gueldres,  and  compossd  chiefly  of  the  troops  of 
Cleves,  had  Brabant  allotted  fer  the  tfieatre  of  its  operations.  A  feiurtb, 
of  which  die  duke  of  Vendome  was  general,  hovered  on  the  borders  of 
Flanders.  The  last,  consisting  tif  the  fcxces  cantoned  in  Piedmont,  was 
destined  for  the  admiral  Annebaut.  The  dauphin  and  his  brodier  were 
appointed  to  command  where  tbe  chief  exertions  were  intended,  and  the 
greatest  honour  to  be  reaped ;  the  army  of  the  former  amounted  to  fbdy 
thousand,  that  of  the  latter  to  thk^  thousand  men.  Nothing  appears 
more  surprising  than  that  Francis  did  not  pour  widi  these  numerous  and 
iiresistible  armies  into  the  Milanese;  which  had  so  long  been  die  object  of 
his  wishes  as  well  as  enterprises  $  and  that  he  should  choose  rather  to  turn 
almost  bis  whole  strength  into  another  direction  and  towards  new  con- 
quests. But  the  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  he  had  met  with  in 
his  former  expeditions  into  Italy,  together  with  tbe  difficulty  of  supporting 
a  war  carried  on  at  such  a  distance  nom  his  own  dominions,  had  gradually 
abated  his  violent  inclination  to  obtain  footing  in  that  country,  ^id  made 
him  wiUing  to  try  the  fortune  of  his  aims  in  another  quarter.  At  the  same 
thne  he  expected  to  make  such  a  powerful  impression  on  the  frontier  of 
Spain,  whm  there  were  few  towns  of  any  strength,  and  no  army  aanembled 
to  oppose  him,  as  might  enable  him  to  recover  possession  of  tbe  country 
of  Rottssillon,  lately  dismembered  firom  tbe  French  crowi^  before  Charles 
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could  bring  into  the  field  anv  force  able  to  obstruct  his  progress.  The 
oecesiity  of  supportliiG^  his  ally  the  duke  of  Cleves,  and  the  hqpe  of  draw* 
kf  a  ooDBiderable  body  of  soldien  out  of  Geimaoy  by  his  means,  deter- 
mned  him  to  act  with  vigour  in  the  Low-Countries. 

The  dauphin  and  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  campaign  much  about 
the  aame  time  [June] ;  the  ibnner  layii^  siere  to  Peipignan  the  capital 
of  Roii88illon»  and  the  latter  entering  Liuembu^.  The  duke  of  Orleans 
mailed  his  operations  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  success,  one  town 
oiliqg  after  another,  until  no  place  In  th^i  nige  datehy  remained  in  the 
emperor's  hands  but  Thionville.  Nor  could  be  hare  fiiiled  ^  offemaainK 
the  ai^acent  prorinoes  with  the  same  ease^  if  he  had  not  toluntarily  stopped 
dKMt  in  this  career  of  victcMT.  But  a  report  prevailing  that  the  emperor 
had  deteimined  to  hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  save  Peroignan,  on  a  sudden 
the  duke^  prompted  by  youthful  ardour,  or  moved  peraaps  by  jealousy  of 
his  brother,  whom  be  oeth  envied  and  bated^  abandoned  nis  own  conquest, 
and  bafltened  towards  RounOlon,  in  order  to  divide  witii  him  the  gtoiy  of 
the  victory. 

On  bis  departure,  some  of  his  troops  were  disbanded^  others  deserted 
tiieiT  colours,  and  the  rest,  cantoned  in  the  towns  which  he  had  taken,  re- 
mained inactive.    Bj  this  conduct,  which  leaves  a  dishonourable  imputa- 
tMHM   either  on  his  understanding  or  his  heart,  or  on  both,  he  not  only 
renounced  whatever  he  could  have  hoped  from  such  a  promising  conn 
menoeikient  of  the  campaign,  but  gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
recorering.  before  the  end  of  summer,  all  the  conquests  wfalch  he  had 
gained.    On  the  Spanish  finontier,  the  eroperoi*  was  not  so  inconsiderate  as 
to  venture  on  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  might  have  endangered  his  king- 
dom.    Pen>ignan,  thou^  poorly  fortified,  and  briskly  attacked,  having 
been  laige^  supplied  with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the  vigilance  of 
Doria,*  was  defended  so  long  and  so  vigorously  by  the  auke  of  Alva,  the 
peiseyering  obstinacy  of  whose  temper  fitted  him  admirably  for  such  a 
scTvioe,  that  at  last  the  French,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  Wasted  by 
diaeafles,  repulsed  in  several  assaults,  and  despairing  of  success,  felin- 
qaiabed  the  undertaking,  and  retired  into  their  own  countiy.f     Tbtis  all 
Fraiicii's  mighty  preparations,  either  from  some  defect  in  his  own  conduct, 
OT  from  the  superior  power  and  prudence  of  his  rivals  produced  no  effects 
which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  exp«ise  and  eibrts,  or  such  as  gratified, 
m  any  degree,  his  own  hopes,  or  answered  the  expectation  of  £^urope. 
The  only  solid  advantage  ol  the  campaign  was  the  acqvisition  of  a  few 
towns  in  Piedmont,  which  Bellay  gained  rather  by  stratagem  and  address^ 
than  by  the  force  of  hb  arms.! 

1543.]  The  emperor  and  Francis^  though  both  considerably  exhausted 

V  svch  great  but  mdecisive  effi)rts,  discovering  no  abatement  of  their 

rnvtoal  anmiosity,  employed  all  their  attention,  tned  every  expedient,  and 

tamed  themselves  towarda  eveiy  quarter,  in  order  to  acquire  new  allies, 

together  wHh  such  a  reinforcement  of  strength  as  would  give  them  the 

si^riority  in  the  ensuing  campaign.    Charles,  taking  advantage  of  the 

temv  ana  resentment  of  tbe  Spaniaras^  upon  the  sudden  invasion  of  their 

country,  prevailed  on  the  Cortes  of  the  several  kingdoms  to  grant  him  sub* 

tidies  witn  a  more  liberal  hand  than  usual.    At  the  same  thne  he  borrowed 

a  large  sum  from  John  king  of  Portugalf  and,  by  way  of  security  for  his 

^payment,  jMit  him  in  possession  of  toe  Molucca  isles  in  the  East  Indies* 

^1^  die  gaiaiul  commerce  of  precious  spices,  which  that  sequestered 

<^mer  of  £e  globe  yields.    Not  satisfied  witfi  thb,  he  negotiated  ajnar- 

^age  between  Philip  his  only  son,  now  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  Mary, 

^t^iighter  of  that  monarch,  with  whom  her  father,  the  most  opulent  prmce 

^^'  CI  mill — r  '   '"    •   .r  ""'        t  WnniloT.  Hl«.  torn.  H.  315.       |lb.H.3».    Bdftir,  387, 
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in  Europeygave  a  laige  dower ;  and  havine  likewiaepeisuaded  the  Cortes 
of  Ara^n  aod  Valencia  to  recognise  PhiEp  as  tbe  heir  of  these  crowns, 
be  obtained  from  them  the  donative  ysual  on  such  occasions.*  These 
eztraordina^  supplies  enabled  him  to  make  such  additions  to  his  farces  in 
Spain  that  be  could  detach  a  |^at  body  into  the  Low-Countries,  and  yet 
reserve  as  maiiY  as  were  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Haviog 
thus  provided  tor  the  securi^  of  Spain,  and  committed  the  govemmeot  of 
it  to  his  son,  he  sailed  for  Italy  IMay],  in  bis  way  to  Germany.  But  how 
attentive  soever  to  raise  the  funds  for  canying  on  the  war,  or  eaeer  to  giasp 
at  any  new  expedient  for  that  purpose,  be  was  not  so  incensiaeiate  as  to 
accept  of  an  overture  which  PauU  Knowine;  bis  necessities,  ardully  threw 
out  to  him.  That  ambitious  pontiff,,  no  less  saf^acious  to  discern,  than 
watchful  to  seize  opportunities  of  aggrandizing  hb  family,  solicited  bim 
to  grant  Octavio  his  grandchild,  whom  the  emperor  had  admitted  to  die 
honour  of  beiiv  his  son*in-law,  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in 
return  for  which  he  promised  such  a  sum  of  money  as  would  have  gone  hr 
towards  supplying  all  his  present  exigencies,  but  Charles,  as  well  from 
tmwillingness  to  alienate  a  province  of  so  much  value,  as  from  dis^st  at 
tbe  pope,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  join  in  the  war  against  Francis, 
rejected  die  proposal.  His  dissatisfaction  with  Paul  at  that  juncture  was 
so  gpreat,  that  be  even  refused  to  approve  his  alienatiog  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia  from  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  settling  them  on  his  son  and 
grandson  as  a  fief  to  be  held  of  tbe  holy  see.  As  no  other  expedient  for 
raising  money  among  the  Italian  states  remained,  he  consented  to  withdraw 
the  garrisons  which  he  had  hitherto  kept  m  the  citadels  of  Florence  and 
liefirhom ;  in  consideration  for  which  he  received  a  lai^  present  from 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  who  by  this  means  secured  bis  own  independence, 
and  got  possession  of  two  forts,  which  were  justly  called  the  fetters  of 
Tuscany.t 

But  Charles,  while  be  seemed  to  have  turned  bis  whole  attention  towards 
raising  tbe  sums  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  tbe  year,  had  not 
been  negligent  of  objects  more  distant,  though  no  less  important,  and  had 
concluded  a  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  Henir  VlII.  from  which 
he  derived,  m  the  end,  greater  advanta^  than  from  all  bis  other  prepant- 
tions.  Several  slight  circumstances  which  have  already  been  mentioned, 
bad  begun  to  alienate  the  a&ctions  of  that  monarch  Irom  Fcancis,  with 
whom  be  bad  been  for  some  time  in  close  alliance  :  and  new  incid^als  of 

Er  moment  bad  occurred  to  increase  bis  aisgust  and  animosity. 
,  desirous  of  establishing  an  uniformitj7  i"  region  in  both  the  British 
tms,  as  well  as  fond  of  making  proselytjes  to  bis  own  opinions,  had 
formed  a  scheme  of  persuading  bis  nephew  the  king  of  Scots  to  renounce 
the  pope's  supremacy,  and  to  adopt  tbe  same  system  of  reformation,  which 
he  had  introduced  into  £ugland.  This  measure  he  pursued  with  bis  usual 
ea^mess  and  impetuosity,  making  such  advantageous  offers  to  JameSi 
whom  he  considered  as  not  over  scrupufoushr  attached  to  any  religioin 
tenets,  that  he  hardly  doubted  of  success,  tiis  propositions  were  accord* 
in^ly  received  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  flattered  himself  with  having 
gamed  his  iK>int.  But  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  foreseeii^  bow  fatal  the 
union  of  their  sovereign  with  England  must  prove  both  to  their  own  power, 
and  to  the  established  system  ofreligion;  and  the  partizans  of  France,  ne 
less  convinced  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  the  inftjence  of  that  crown  upon 
the  public  councils  of  Scotland ;  combined  togedier,  and  by  their  insimra- 
tioos  defeated  Hemy's  scheme  at  the  veiy  moment  when  he  expected  it  to 
have  taken  effiect.^    Too  haughty  to  brook  such  a  disappointment,  which 
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he  imputed  sts  mudb  to  the  arts  of  the  French,  as  to  the  levity  of  the  Soottnb 
mootrch,  he  took  arms  against  Scotland,  threatening  to  suhdue  the  king- 
dom,  since  he  could  not  gain  the  friendship  of  its  kin^.  At  the  same  tine^ 
his  resentment  against  Francis  quickened  his  negotiations  with  the  em' 
peior,  an  alliance  with  whom  he  was  now  as  forward  to  accept  as  the  other 
could  he  to  offisr  it.  During  this  war  with  Scotland,  and  belbre  the  con- 
dusiQD  of  his  negotiations  with  Charles,  James  V.  died,  leavir^  his  crown 
to  Maxy  his  only  daughter,  an  in&nt  of  a  few  days  old.  Upon  this  event, 
Hemr  altered  at  once  his  whole  system  with  regard  to  Sa>tland.  and 
abandoning  all  thoughts  of  conquering  k,  aimed  at  what  was  more  advan* 
tageous  as  well  as  more  practicable,  a  union  with  that  kingdom  by  a 
marriage  between  Edward  his  only  son  and  the  young  queen.  But  here, 
loo,  he  apprehended  a  vigorous  opjposition  from  tne  French  faction  in  Scot- 
land, which  began  to  bestir  itselt  in  ordcfr  to  thwart  the  measure*  The 
necessity  of  cnning  this  party  among  the  Scoto,  and  of  preventing  Francis 
from  funushmg  them  any  efectual  aid,  confirmed.  Hemr's  resolution  of 
breaking  wkhTrance,  and  pushed  him  on  to  put  a  fimsning  hand  to  the 
treaty  m  confederacy  with  the  emperor* 

In  this  league  [Feb.  11]  were  contained  first  of  all*  articles  for  securing 
their  fiiture  amity  and  mutual  defence  ;  then  were  enumerated  the  demanc& 
which  they  were  respectively  to  make  upon  Francis ;  and  the  plan  of  their 
operations  was  fixed,  if  he  should  refuse  to  grant  them  satisfection.  Thev 
agreed  to  require  that  Francis  should  not  only  renounce  his  alliance  with 
Soiyman,  which  had  been  the  source  of  infinite  calamities  to  Christendom, 
but  also  that  he  should  make  reparation  foi^  the  damages  which  that  unna- 
tural union  had  occasioned ;  that  he  should  restore  Buigundy  to  the  emperor, 
that  he  should  desist  immediately  from  hostilities,  and  leave  Charles  at 
leisure  to  oppose  the  common  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith}  and  that  he 
should  imineaiately  pay  the  sums  due  to  Henry,  or  put  some  towns  in  his 
hands  as  security  to  tliat  effect.  If,  within  ibitv  days,  he  did  not  comply 
with  diese  demands^  they  then  engaged  to  invaoe  France  each  with  twen^ 
thousand  ioQl  and  five  tnousand  horse,  and  not  lay  down  their  arms  until 
they  had  recovered  Bingundy,  together  with  the  towns  on  the  Somme,  ibr 
the  emperor,  and  Noimandy  and  Ghiienne,  or  even  the  whole  realm  of 
Francotfor  Hennr.*  Thefr heralds^  accordin^y,  set  out  with  these  haughty 
requisitions ;  ana  thoitt;h  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  France,  the  two 
monarchs  held  themselves  fully  entitled  to  execute  whatever  was  stipulated 
in  their  treaty. 

Francis,  on  his  part^  was  not  less  diligent  in  preptfiqr  for  the  approach-^ 
iqg  campaign.  Having  eariy  observed  symptoms  of  Hemy's  disgust  and 
alienation,  and  finduig  all  his  endeavours  to  soothe  and  reconcile  him  inef- 
fectual, he  knew  his  temper  too  well  not  to  expect  that  open  hostilities 
would  quickly  follow  upon  this  secession  of  friendship.  For  this  reason  he 
redoubled  his  endeavours  to  obtain  from  Soiyman  such  aid  as  might  ooun- 
teibalanoe  the  gmt  accession  of  strength  which  the  emperw  would  receive 
by  his  alliance  with  England.  In  oraer  to  supply  the  place  of  the  two 
ambassadors  murdered  By  Guasto,  he  sent  as  his  envoy,  first  to  Venice^  and 
then  to  Constantinople,  F^ulin,  who,  though  in  no  hig[her  rank  th^n  a  captain 
of  foot,  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  raised  to  this  imoortant  station,  to 
which  he  was  recommended  hj  BeUay,  who  had  trained  nim  to  the  arts  of 
negotiation,  and  made  trial  of  his  address  and  talents  on  several  ooeasions* 
Nor  did  he  belie  the  opinion  conceived  of  his  courage  and  abilities.  Has- 
tening to  ConstantinofMe,  without  regarding  the  daisers  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  he  uiged  his  masteiV  demands  with  such  Doldness^  and  availed 
himself  of  every  circumstance  with  such  dexterity,  that  he  soon  removed 
all  the  sultan's  difficultiea.    As  some  of  the  bashaws,  swayed  either  by 
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tfitir  own  opinkxu  or  influenoed  by  the  emperor's  emiwuries,  who  had  inade 
llitir  way  even  into  this  court,  had  declared  in  the  diyan  agdmt  actioi^  in 
ooDMit  witfi  France*  he  found  means  either  to  cooTince  or  silence  theau* 
At  last  he  obtained  orders  for  Barbaroasa  to  sail  with  a  powei^  fleet,  and 
to  reflate  all  hisoperations  by  thednvctionBof  the  Frenchkingf.  Fiwicai 
was  not  equally  successfiil  in  ni»  attempts  to  gain  the  princes  of  the  emr 
pire.  The  extraoidinaiy  rieouv  with  which  be  tbougfat  it  aecessaiy  U> 
punish  such  of  his  subjects  aMiad  embraced  the  protestant  opiuoiis,  in  order 
to  give  some  notable  evidence  of  his  own  ceal  for  the  cathdic  &ith»and  to 
wipe  off  the  imputations  to  which  he  was  liable  from  hb  oonfiMlency  wiHi 
the  Turksy  placed  an  msuperable  barrier  between  him  and  such  of  the  Ger- 
mans as  interest  or  inclination  would  ha?e  prompted  mostreadily  tojojnhim.t 
His  chief  advantage,  however,  over  the  emperor,  he  derived  on  this,  m  on 
other  occasions,  from  the  contiguity  of  hb  dominions,  at  well  as  bam  the 
extent  of  the  royal  authority  in Trancer  which  exempted  him  from  all  the 
delays  and  disappointments  unavoidable  wherever  popular  aasemUiespio* 
vide  for  the  expensee  of  government  hr  occasional  and  thopal  submes. 
Hence  his  domestic  preparations  were  always  carried  on  witti  vigour  and 
rapidity,  while  tboseef  tne  emperor, unless  when  quickened  bysome  Ibre^ 
8UDply,or some  temporaiy  expedient^  were  extvonely  slow  and  dilatoiy. 
Long^befote  any  aimy  was  m  readmess  tooppoae  lum,  FraDcb  took  the 
field  in  the  Low-Countries,  against  which  be  turned  ttie  whole  wejght  of 
tte  war*  He  made  himself  master  of  Landrecy,  which  he  detemined  to 
keep  as  the  key  to  the  whole  province  of  Halnault :  and  oidered  it  to  be 
fortified  with  great  care.  Tumiiy  fiom  thence  to  tne  rsfat,  heentued  the 
dutchy  of  Luxembuig,  and  found  it  in  the  same  defencekss  state  as  in  the 
former  year.  While  be  waj  thus  emplcgred,  the  emperor,  havine  dsawn 
together  an  army,  composed  of  all  the  different  nations  >8ufaject  tobis  a»v< 
eniment,  entered  the  territories  of  the  dukie  of  Cleves,  on  whom  he  liad 
vowed  to  inflict  exemplaiy  venreance.  This  prince,  wfaose  conduct  and 
situatkn  wen  similar  to  that  ofliobertde  la  Marie  in  the  fint  war  between 
Charies  and  FrancHiu  resembled  him  likewise  in  his  tate.  Unable,  with 
his  feeble  army,  to  race  the  emperor,  who  advanced  at  the  head  of  foitf - 
four  thousand  men,  he  retired  at  his  approach;  and  the  ImpernJisiB,  b^p 
at  libeitylo  act  as  they  pleased,  immeOiite^  mvested  Doren.  Thaltown, 
though  eallandy  defended,  was  taken  by  assault ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  tne  swoni,  and  the  place  itself  reduced  to  ashes.  This  dreadful 
example  of  severity  sbuck  the  people  of  the  countiy  with  such  ceneral 
terror,  that  all  the  other  towns,  even  such  as  were  capable  of  iisisiaiMi, 
sent  their  keys  to  the  emperor  [August  S4] ;  and  before  a  body  of  French, 
detached  to  bis  assistance,  could  come  up,  the  duke  himself  wai  obliged 
to  make  his  submissioo  to  Charies  in  the  most  ftbject  mamer.  Bene  ad- 
mkted  nto  the  Imperial  presence,.he  kneeled,  together  widieight  u  his 
principal  subjects,  and  implored  mercy.  The  emperor  alkywed  him  to 
remain  in  that  ignominious  posture,  ana  eyeinr  him  with  a  hanghty  and 
severe  kx)k,  without  deigning  to  answer  a  sin^  word,  remitted  hun  to  his 
mmisten.  The  conditions,  however,  which  mey  prescribed,  were  not  so 
rMffoiBM  he  had  reason  to  have  exnectedafbr  such  a  receptKN^  He  was 
obhged  ISept  71  to  renounce  his  aUianoe  with  France  and  Denmarii :  to 
resign  all  his  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Gueldies;  to  enter  intepeifietaal 
ami^  widi  die  emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans.  In  return  for  which,  all 
his  hereditary  dommions  were  restmed,  except  two  towns  which  the  em- 
peror kept  as  pledges  of  the  duke's  fidelity  durii^  die  continuance  of  die 
war :  and  he  was  reinstated  m  his  privil^pes  as  a  prince  of  the  empire. 
Not  long  after,  Charies,  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reoonciJement, 
gave  him  m  mairiage  one  of  the  daughters  of  bis  brodier  Feidinand.]^ 
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MiTiiigf  thus  chastised  the  j^suinpCioflf  of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  detached 
one  of  his  allies  from  Francis,  and  annexed  to  bis  own  dominions  in  the 
Low«Countries  a  oooBiderable  province  which  lay  contiguous  to  them, 
Charles  advanced  towards  Hainault,  and  laid  siege  to  Landrecy.  There, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  alliance  with  Hem^  he  was  joined  by  six  thousand 
English  under  Sir  John  Wall<^.  The  gammon,  consistinr  of  veteran  troon 
commanded  bf  De  La  Lande  and  Dease,  two  cfficeis  of  reputation,  maoe 
a  v^onms  resistance.  Frauds  approached  with  all  his  forces  to  relieve 
that  i^ace ;  Charles  covered  the  siege ;  both  were  determined  to  hazaid 
an  engagement ;  and  aU  Europe  expected  to  see  this  contest^  which  had 
continue  so  long,  decided  at  last  by  a  battle  between  two  great  annies 
led  by  their  respective  monarehs  in  person.  But  the  ground  which  separ 
nted  their  two  camps  was  such,  as  put  the  disadvantage  manifestly  on  nis 
side  who  should  venture  to  attack,  and  neither  of  them  chose  to  run  that 
risk.  Amidst  a  variety  of  movements  in  order  to  draw  the  enemy  into 
the  snare,  or  to  avoid  it  themselves,  Francis^  with  admirable  conduct  and 
equally  {[ood  fortune,  threw  first  a  supply  of  finesh  troops,  and  then  a  oon> 
voy  of  provisions,  into  the  town,  so  that  the  emperor,  despairing  of 
success,  withdrew  into  winter-quarters.*  in  order  to  preserve  his  amy  from 
being  entirely  ruined  by  the  rigour  ot  the  season. 

Dmte  this  campaign,  Solyman  fulfilled  his  engagements  to  the  French 
kiqg  with  great  punctuality.  He  himself  marc^  into  Hui^|^aiy  with  a 
numerous  army  {November]  ;  and  as  the  princes  of  the  empue  made  no 
great  eflfort  to  save  a  countiy  which  Charles,  by  empbying  nis  own  force 
against  Francis,  seemed  wining  to  sacrifice,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
any  body  of  troops  to  oppose  his  progress.  He  besiegedyooe  after  another, 
Q^inque  Ecclesise,  Alba,  and  Qran,  the  three  most  considerable  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  of  which  Ferdinand  had  kept  possession.  The  first  was 
taken  bystorm;  the  other  two  surrendered;  and  the  whde  kingdom,  a  small 
coiner  excepted,  was  subjected  to  the  Turkish  yoke.f  About  the  same 
time,  Barbsjossa  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  and 
coasting  akxig  the  shwe  of  Calabria,  made  a  descent  at  Rh^;gks  which 
he  plundered  and  burnt ;  and  advancing  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  he  stopped  there  to  water.  The  citizens  of  Rome,  ignorant  of  his 
destinatMNi,  and  filled  with  terror,  began  to  ftv  with  such  eeneral  precipi- 
tation, that  die  city  would  have  been  totally  deserted,  if  they  had  not 
resumed  courage  upon  letters  hoax  Paulin  the  French  envoy,  assuring  them 
that  no  vblenoe  or  iigury  would  be  offered  fay  the  Turks  to  any  state  in 
aUianoe  with  the  king  his  master.}  From  Ostia,  Barbaroasa  sailed  to 
Marseilles,  and  being  joined  by  the  French  fleet  with  a  l^y  of  land 
foroes  on  board,  under  the  count  d'Enguien,  a  gallant  young  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  they  directed  their  course  towards  Nice,  the  sole  retreat 
of  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  [August  10].  There,  to  the  astonishment 
and  scaodal  of  all  Christendom,  the  lilies  o[  France  and  crescent  of 
Mahomet  appeared  in  comunctkMi  against  a  fortress  on  which  the  cross  of 
Savoy  was  dmlayed.  Tne  town,  however,  was  bravely  defended  against 
their  combined  feroe  by  Montfbrt,  a  Savoyard  gentleman,  who  stood  a 
general  assault,  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  loss  before  he  retired 
into  the  castle.  That  fort,  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  which  the  artilleiy 
made  ho  impresskm,  and  which  could  not  be  undermined,  he  held  out  so 
long,  that  I>oria  had  time  to  approach  with  his  fleet,  and  the  marquis  del 
Guasto  to  march  with  a  body  ot  troqM  finm  Milan.  Upon  intelligence  of 
this,  the  French  and  Turks  raised  the  siege  [Sept.  8]  ;f  and  Francis  had 
not  even  the  coosolatkxi  of  success,  to  render  the  in&my  which  he  drew 
on  himself^  by  califtag  in  such  an  auxiliary,  more  parduoable. 
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Fiom  the  mall  mognm  of  either  pulj  daring  this  famfaigm  it  was 
obviouf  to  what  zw^lh  the  war  miefat  be  drawn  out  betweeo  two 
princes,  whoae  power  was  so  equally  oaknced,  and  who,  by  their  own 
talents  or  activity,  oxild  so  vary  and  multiply  their  resouices.  The  trial 
which  they  had  now  made  of  each  other  s  streqgth  mkht  have  taught 
them  the  imprudeooe  of  persisting  in  a  war,  wherein  there  was  greater 
appearance  of  their  distiessin?  tteir  own  dominionB  than  of  conqiiering 
inofie  of  their  adversary,  and  mould  have  disposed  both  to  wish  for  peace. 
If  Charles  and  Francis  had  been  influenced  by  considerations  of  interest 
or  pnidence  alone,  this,  without  doubt,  must  have  been  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  have  reasoned.  But  the  personal  animosity,  which 
mingled  itself  in  all  their  quaneJs,  had  grown  to  b^  so  violent  and  impb- 
cabfe,  that,  for  tt^e  pleasure  of  gratifyiiK  it,  they  disregarded  eveiy  thing 
else  (  and  were  infinitely  mate  solicitous  iiow  to  hurt  each  other,  than  how 
to  secure  what  would  be  of  advants^  to  themselves.  No  sooner  then 
did  the  season  force  them  to  suspend  hostilities,  than,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  pope's  repeated  endeavours  or  paternal  exhortations  to 
re-«8tab^  peace,  they  b^;an  to  provide  for  the  operations  of  the  next 
year  with  new  vigour,  and  an  activity  increasing  with  their  hatred.  Charies 
turned  his  chief  attention  towards  gaining  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and 
endeavoured  to  rouse  the  formidable  but  unwieldy  strength  of  the  Ger- 
manic body  against  Franpis.  In  order  to  understand  the  propriety  of  the 
steps  which  he  took  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  review  me  chief 
transactions  in  that  countir  since  the  diet  of  Ratisbon  in  the  year  1S4I. 

Much  about  the  time  that  that  assembly  broke  up,  Maurice  succeeded 
his  father  Henry  in  the  Kovemment  of  that  i>art  of  Saxony  which  belonged 
to  the  Albertine  branch  of  the  Saxon  family.  This  young  prince,  then 
only  in  his  twentieth  year,  had,  even  at  that  early  period,  begun  to  dis- 
cover the  great  talents  which  qualified  him  for  acting  such  a  diSinguisbed 
part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany.  As  soon  as  he  entered  upon  the  adniinis- 
tration,  he  struck  out  into  such  a  new  and  singular  path,  as  showed  that 
he  aimed  from  the  beginning,  at  something  ^at  and  uncommon.  Though 
zealously  attached  to  the  protestant  opinions,  both  finom  education  and 
principle,  he  refused  to  accede  to  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  beii^  deter- 
mined, as  he  said,  to  maintain  the  purity  of  religicHi,  which  was  the<)ri^inal 
object  of  that  confederacy,  but  not  to  entangle  himself  in  the  political 
interests  or  combinations  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  At  the  same  time, 
foreseeing  a  rupture  between  Charles  and  the  confederates  o^  Smalkalde, 
and  perceiving  which  of  them  was  most  likely  to  prevail  in  the  contest, 
instead  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  which  the  other  protestants  expressed 
of  all  the  emperor's  designis,  he  affected  to  place  in  him  an  unbounded 
confidence  :  and  courted  nis  favour  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  When  the 
other  protestants,  in  the  year  1542,  either  declined  assisting  Ferdinand  in 
Hungary,  or  afforded  biai  reluctant  and  foeble  aid,  Maurice  marched  tluther 
in  person,  and  rendered  himseif  conspicuous  by  his  zeal  and  courage. 
From  the  same  motive,  he  had  led  to  the  empeipr's  assistance,  during  Uie 
last  campaign,  a  body  of  his  own  troops ;  and  the  gracefufoess  of  his  per- 
son, his  dexterity  in  aU  military  exercises,  together  with  his  intrepidity, 
which  courted  and  delighted  in  danger,  did  not  dbtiimiish  him  more  m 
the  field;  than  his  great  abilities  and  insinuatii^  address  won  upon  the 
emperor's  confidence  and  favour.*  While  by  this  conduct,  which  appeared 
exbaordinary  to  those  who  held  the  same  opinions  with  him  concerning 
religion,  Maurice  endeavoured  to  pay  court  to  the  emperor,  he  b^^an  to 
discover  some  degree  of  jealousy  ot  his  cousin  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
This,  which  proved  in  the  sequel  so  fatal  to  the  elector,  had  almost  occa- 
sioijed  an  open  rupture  between  them ,  and  soon  aAer  Maurice's 
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to  fhe  govemnent,  thev  both  took  arms  with  equal  rage,  ufioii  account  of 
a  dispute  about  the  right  of  jurisdiclion  over  a  paltiy  town  situated  on  the 
Moldaw.  They  were  prevented,  however,  from  proceeding  to  action  by 
the  mediation  of  the  landmve  of  Hesse,  whose  daughter  Maurice  had 
married,  as  well  as  by  (be  powerful  and  authoritative  admonitions  of 
Luther.* 

Amidst  these  transactions,  the  pope,  diough  extremely  irritated  at  the 
emperor's  concessions  to  the  protestants  at  the  diitof  Katisbon,  w^s  so 
warmly  solicited  on  all  hands,  oy  such  as  were  most  devoutly  attached  to 
the  see  of  Rome,  no  less  than  by  those  whose  fidelity  or  designs  he  topected, 
to  summon  a  general  council,  mat  he  Ibund  it  impossible  to  avoid  any  longer 
calling  that  assembly.  The  impatience  for  its  meeting,  and  the  expecta- 
tions of  great  effects  from  its  decisions,  seemed  to  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaininf^  it.  He  still  adhered,  however,  to  his  original 
resolution  of  holding  it  in  some  town  of  Italy,  where,  by  the  number  of 
ecclesiastics,  retainers  to  his  court,  and  depending  on. his  favour,  who  could 
repair  to  it  without  difficulty  or  expense,  he  might  influence  and  even 
direct  all  its  proceedings.  This  proposition,  though  oAcn  rejected  by  the 
Germans,  he  instructed  his  nuncio  to  the  diet  held  at  Spires  [March  3],  in 
the  year  1543,  to  renew  once  more ;  and  if  he  found  it  gave  no  greater 
satistactioh  than  formeriy,  he  empowered  him^  as  a  last  concession,  to  pro- 
pose for  the  place  of  meeting,  Trent,  a  city  in  the  Tyrol,  subject  to  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  situated  on  the  confines  between  Germany  and 
Itally,  The  catholic  princes  in  the  diet,  after  givir«  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  council  might  nave  been  held  with  greater  advantage  in  Ratisbon, 
CologDe,  or  some  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  were  at  lei^h  induced 
to  approve  of  the  place  which  the  pope  had  named.  The  protestants 
unanimously  expressed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  protested  that  they  would 
pay  no  regard  to  a  council  held  bej^ond  the  precincts  of  the  empire, 
called  foy  the  pope's  authority,  and  m  which  be  assumed  the  right  of 
presiding,  t 

The  pope,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  objections,  published  the 
bull  of  intimation  [May  22, 154S],  named  three  cairdinals  to  preside  as  his 
legates,  and  appointed  them  to  repair  to  Trent  before  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber, -the  day  be  bad  fixed  for  opening  the  council.  But  if  Paul  had  de- 
sired the  meeting  of  a  council  as  sincerely  as  he  pretended,  he  would  not 
have  pitched  on  such  an  improper  time  for  cdllii^  it.  Instead  of  that 
generail  union  and  tranquillity,  witnout  which  the  deliberations  of  a  coun- 
cil could  neither  be  conducted  with  securiQr,  nor  attended  with  authority, 
such  a  fierce  war  was  just  kindled  between  the  emperor  and  Francis,  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ecclesiastics  from  many  parts  of  £urope  to 
resort  thither  in  safety.  The  legates,  accordingly,  remained  several  months 
at  Trent ;  but  asix>  person  appeared  there,  except  a  few  prelates  from 
the  ecclesiastical  state,  the  pope,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt which  this  drew  upon  him  from  the  enemies  of  the  church,  recalled 
then,  and  prorogued  the  councihl 

Unhappily  for  the  authority  of  the  papal  see,  at  the  veiy  time  that  the 
German  protestants  took  eveiy  occasion  of  pouring  contempt  upon  it,  the 
emperor  and  king  of  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  not  only  to  connive  at 
their  conduct,  but  to  court  their  favour  by  repeated  acts  of  indulgence. 
In  the  same  diet  of  Spires,  in  which  th^y  had  protested  in  the  most  disre- 
spectfid  terms  against  assemblira^  a  council  at  Trent,  Ferdinand,  who  de- 
pended on  their  aid  for  the  defence  of  Hungary,  not  only  permitted  that 
protestation  to  be  inserted  in  the  records  of  Uie  diet,  but  renewed  in  their 
favour  all  the  emperor's  concessions  at  Ratisbon,  adding  to  them  whatever 
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Aef  demanded  for  ttieir  farther  securitr.  Amoiiff  other  particii]an»  he 
gmtod  a  saBpenakn  of  a  decree  of  the  lai|ierial  oumbcr  acaBiit  the  cky 
of  Goalar  (one  of  thoee  whkh  had  entered  mto  the  league  of  8maftakip|, 
on  acoount  of  its  bxwing  aeitad  the  ecdesiaatical  reTenoea  wMim  ita  do- 
nainty  and  enjoined  Hemy  duke  of -BniDBwick  to  desiat  from  hia  attempts 
to  cany  that  decree  into  execution.  But  Heniy,  a  furiona  bkot,  and  no 
leas  obstinate  than  raah  in  all  his  undertakiQga,  continuing  to  wquiet  the 
neople  of  Goalar  bj  his  inoursioasy  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  lawurare  of 
Hesse,  that  they  might  not  suflfer  anj  member  of  the  Soialkaldic  body  to 
he  oppioAcd,  aaaembled  their  forces,  declared  war  in  fonn  a^paipstHemy, 
and  m  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  stripphig  him  entirely  of  his  do|ninionB» 
drove  him  as  a  wretched  oxile  to  take  refuge  in  the  coiirt  of  Ba?aiia. 
By  this  act  of  vengeance,  no  leaa  aevere  than  sudden,  their  filled  aU  Ger- 
many with  dread  of  their  power,  and  the  confisderates  o(  Smalkalde  ap- 
peared, by  this  fint  eflbrt  of  their  aims,  to  be  as  ready  as  they  were  able 
to  proteot  thote  who  had  joined  their  associatioo.* 

Emboldened  by  so  many  conceasiona  in  their  fiaiTour,  as  well  aa  by  the 
progress  which  their  opinions  daily  made,  th^  princes  of  the  league  of 
Smalkalde  took  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Imperial  chunber,end  de- 
clined ita  jurMictkui  for  the  future,  because  that  court  had  not  beea  viaited 
or  reformed  according  to  the  decree  of  Ratisbon,  and  continued  todisoorer 
a  most  indecent  partiality  in  all  its  proceedings.  Not  loQg  after  tUs,  they 
ventured  a  step  tarther ;  and  protesting  against  the  recess  of  a  diet  held 
at  Nurembeig  [April  93, 1643],  which  providad  for  the  defence  of  Hon- 
my,  refused  to  fumiah  theh*  contiiigent  for  that  purpoae  unkas  the  Inpe* 
riaichamber  were  reformed,  and  full  security  were  granted  thraa  in  eveiy 
point  with  reeard  to  reliflnon.t 

1544.1  Sucn  were  die  lengths  to  which  the  protestants  had  proceeded, 
and  sucn  their  confidence  in  their  own  power  when  the  emperor  retoned 
from  the  LoW'^Countries,  to  hold  a  diet  whidi  he  had  summoned  to  meet 
at  Spires.  The  respept  due  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  af&irs  which  were  to  be  laid  before  it,  rendered  this  assembly  extremely 
fujl.  All  the  electors,  a  great  number  of  princes  ecclesiastical  and  secular, 
with  the  deputies  of  moat  of  the  cities,  were  present  Chariea  aoon  per* 
ceived  that  this  was  not  a  time  to  ofiend  the  leiJoua  q>irit  of  the  pioles- 
tants,  by  asserthi^  in  an^  high  tone  the  autboritv  and  doctrines  of  the 
church,  or  by  abridging,  m  the  smalljest  article,  the  liberty  which  they  now 
enjoined ;  tnit  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  expected  any  support  fiom  them, 
or  wiabed  to  preserve  Germany  from  inteatme  disordeis  while  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a  tcmign  war,  he  must  soothe  them  by  new  concemions,  and  a 
more  ample  extension  of  their  religious  privileges.  He  began  aco^dingly 
with  courting  die  elector  of  Saxony,  ana  land^ve  of  Hesse,  the  heads  of 
the  protestant  party,  and  by  giving  up  aome  thiqgs  in  their  tavoor,  ami 
granting  liberal  promises  witfi  regard  to  others,  he  aecured  himaelf  from 
any  dagger  of  opposition  on  their  part.  Having  cahied  this  capital  point, 
be  then  ventured  to  address  the  diet  with  greater  beedom.  He  began  by 
representing:  his  own  zeal,  and  unwearied  etSartB  with  regard  to  two  things 
fiaost  essential  to  Christendom,  the  procuring  of  a  geneni  council  in  order 
to  oompoae  die  religious  dissenaions  which  had  unhsmpily  arisen  in  Ger- 
many, and  die  providing  some  pn^wr  means  for  checkiW  the  fotmidable 
progress  of  die  Turkish  arms.  But  he  obaerred,  with  deep  regret,  ttoat 
his  pious  endeavours  had  been  entirely  defeated  by  die  unjuadfiaBle  ambi- 
tion of  the  French  king,  who  having  wantonly  kmdled  the  flame  of  war 
hi  Europe,  which  had  been  so  lately  extii^uiibed  by  die  tnice  of  Nice, 
i«n(tered  it  impossible  for  die  fathera  of  die  chnreh  to  assemble  in  cowcil, 
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gr  to  delibeiate  with  secuiitjr ;  and  obliged  him  to  emploj  those  Ibices  in 
his  own  defence,  whicby  with  gieater  satiflfaction  to  himseU',  as  well  as 
more  honour  to  ChristendMn,  he  would  have  tunisd  agaiMt  the  infidels : 
that  Francis,  not  thinking  it  enough  to  have  called  him  off  from  opposn^ 
the  Mahometans,  had,  with  unexampled  impiety,  invited  them  mto  the 
heart  of  Christendom,  and  joining  his  aims  to  theii^had  openly  attacked 
the  duke  of  Savoj,a  member  of  the  empire ;  that  Barbarossa's  fleet  was 
now  in  one  of  the  ports  of  France,  waitmr  only  the  return  of  spring  to 
cany  terror  and  desolation  to  the  coast  cf  some  Christian  state :  that  in 
sudi  a  situation  it  was  fdly  to  think  of  distant  ei^)editions  against  the 
Tuik,  or  of  marching  to  oppose  his  anni^  in  Hungary,  while  such  a  pow- 
erful ally  received  him  into  die  centre  of  Europe,  and  gave  him  footing 
there.  It  was  a  dictate  of  prudence,  he  added,  to  oppose  the  nearest  and 
most  immment  danger,  first  of  all,  and  by  humbling  the  power  of  France, 
to  deprive  Solyman  of  the  advanta(;es  which  he  derived  fimn  the  unnaln- 
ral  confederacy  formed  between  him  and  a  monarch,  who  still  arrogated 
the  name  of  Most  Christian:  that,  in  truth,  a  war  against  the  French 
king  and  the  sultan  ou^ht  to  be  considered  as  the  same  thin^ ;  and  that 
every  advanta^  gained  over  the  former  was  a  seyere  and  sensible  blow  to 
the  latter :  on  all  these  accounts,  he^concluded  with  demanding  their  aid 
agalmt  Francis,  not  merely  as  an  enemy  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  of  him 
wno  was  its  head,  but  as  an  avowed  ally  of  the  infideb,  and  a  public 
enemy  to  the  Christian  name. 

In  order  to  give  greater  weight  to  this  violent  invective  of  the  emperar, 
the  king  of  t&  Romans  stood  up,  and  related  the  rapid  conquesti  of  the 
sultan  in  Hungaiy,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  the  fatal  necessity  imposed 
on  his  brother,  ot  employiv  his  arms  against  France.  When  he  had 
finished^  the  ambassadors  of  Savoy  j^ve  a  detail  of  Barbarossa's  opera* 
tions  at  Nice,  and  of  the  ravages  which  he  had  committed  on  that  coast. 
All  these,  added  to  the  gmnJ  indignatioii  which  Francis's  unprecedented 
union  with  the  Turks  excited  -in  Europe,  made  such  an  impression  on  the 
diet  as  the  emperor  wished,  and  dinosed  most  of  the  members  to  grant 
him  such  eflectual  aid  as  he  had  demanded*  The  ambassadors  whom 
Francis  had  sent  to  explain  the  motives  of  his  conduct,  were  not  peimitted 
,  to  enter  the  bounds  otUie  empire ;  and  the  apok)gy  which  they  published 
for  their  master,  vindicating  his  alliance  with  Sol^an,  by  examples  drawn 
from  scripture,  and  the  practice  of  Christian  pnnoes,  was  little  r^arded 
by  men  who  were  irritated  already,  or  prejuoiced  against  him  to  such  a 
degree,  as  to  be  incapable  of  allowing  meir  proper  weight  to  any  argu- 
ments in  his  behalt 

Such  being  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Geimans,  Charles  perceived 
that  nothing  could  now  obstnict  his  gaimnr  all  that  be  aimed  at,  but  the 
fears  and  jealousies  of  tiie  protestants,  which  he  determined  to  quiet  by 
granting  every  thing  that  the  utmost  solicitude  of  these  passions  could  de- 
sire for  the  security  of  their  religion.  With  this  view,  lie  consented  to  a 
recess,  wheret^  aU  the  rigorous  edicts  hitherto  issued  against  the  protes- 
tants  were  suspended ;  a  council  either  general  or  nationsd  to  be  assembled 
in  Germany  Was  declared  necessary,  in  order  to  re-establish  peace  in  the 
church ;  until  one  of  these  should  be  held  (which  the  emperor  undertook 
to  bring  about  as  soon  as  possible),  die  fiee  and  public  exercise  ci*  the 
protestant  religion  was  auttKnized ;  the  Inmerial  chamber  was  enjoined  to 
give  no  molestation  to  the  protestants;  ana  when  the  term,  for  which  the 
present  judges  ki  that  court  were  elected,  should  expue,  persons  duly 
qualified  were  dien  to  be  admited  as  members,  without  any  distinctton  on 
account  of  religion.  In  return  for  these  extramdiiiary  acts  of  indulgence, 
the  protestanU  concuned  widi  the  other  members  of  the  diet,  in  declaring 
war  against  Francis  in  name  of  the  empire  ;  in  voting  the  emperor  a  body 
of  twenty^onr  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  to  be  maintained  at 
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file  public  ezpeoK  for  six  months^  aad  to  be  employed  agaioBt  Fiance ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  diet  imposed  a  poU-tax  to  be  levied  tfaiougbout 
lall  Germany  on  every  person  without  exGeption»  for  the  support  of  tfie 
war  a^inst  the  Turkis. 

Charles,  while  he  gave  the  greatest  attention  to  the  ininute  and  faitiicate 
detail  of  particulars  necessair  towards  conducting  the  deliberatiopB  of  a 
numerous  and  divided  asBemoly  to  such  a  successiul  period,  nmytiated  a 
separate  peace  with  the  king  of  Denmark ;  who,  thoikh  he  had  hitherto 
performed  nothing  considerable  in  consequence  of  his  aluance  with  Francis, 
bad  it  in  his  power,  however,  16  make  a  troublesome  diversion  hi  favour  of 
that  monarch.*  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  neglect  proper  applications 
to- the  kin^  of  fingland,  in  order  to  rouse  him  to  more  vigorous  effints 
against  their  common  enemy.  LitUe,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  accomplish 
this ;  for  such  events  had  happened  in  Scotland  as  inflamed  Henrf  to  the 
most  violent  pitch  of  resentment  against  Francis.  Having  concluded  witfi 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  lits  son  and  their 
young  queen,  by  which  he  reckoned  himself  secure  of  eflecting  the  union  oi 
the  two  Kifffdoms,  which  had  been  long  desired,  and  oAen  attempted  without 
success  by  nis  predecessors,  Marv  ot  Guise  the  queen  mother,  cardinal 
Beatoun,  and  other  partisans  of  France,  found  means  not  only  to  break 
off  the  match,  but  to  alienate  the  Scottish  nation  entirely  from  the  friend- 
ship of  England,  and  to  strengthen  its  ancient  attacnment  to  France. 
Henry,  however,  did  not  abandon  an  object  of  so  much  impcxtance ;  and 
as  the  humbling  of  Francis,  besides  the  pleasure  of  taking  revenue  upon 
an  enemy  who  had  disappointed  a  favourite  measure,  appeared  the  most 
effectual  method  of  bringing  the  Scots  to  accept  once  more  of  the  treaty 
which  they  liad  relinquished,  he  was  so  eager  to  accomplish  this,  that  lie 
was  ready  to  second  whatever  the  emperor  could  propose  to  be  attempted 
against  the  French  king.  The  plan,  accordingly,  which  the^  concerted, 
was  such,  if  it  had  been  punctually  executed,  as  must  have  ruined  France 
in  the  first  place,  and  would  have  augmented  so  prodinouslv  the  emperor's 
power  and  territories,  as  might  in  the  end  have  provea  fatal  to  die  liberties 
of  Europe.  They  agreed  to  invade  France  each  with  an  army  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  and,  without  losing  time  in  besieging  the  frontier  towns, 
to  advance  directly  towards  the  intenor  provinces,  ana  to  join  their  forces 
near  Paris.t 

Francis  stood  alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  enemies  whom  Charles  was 
mustering  against  him.  Solyman  had  been  the  only  ally  who  did  not 
desert  him ;  l>ut  the  assistance  which  he  received  from  him  had  rendered 
him  so  odious  to  all  Christendom,  that  he  resolved  rather  to  forest  aU  the 
advantages  of  his  friendship,  than  to  become,  on  that  account,  tbc  object 
of  general  detestation..  For  this  reason,  he  dismissed  Barbarossa  as  soon 
as  winter  was  over,  who,  sifter  ravaging  the  coast  of  Naples  and  Tuscany, 
returned  to  Constantinople.  As  Francis  could  not  hope  to  equal  the  forces 
of  so  many  powers  combined  against  him,  he  endeavoured  to  supply  that 
defect  by  despatch,  which  was  more  in  his  power,  and  to  get  the  start  of 
them  in  taking  the  field.  Early  in  the  spring  the  count  d'Ei^uien  invested 
Carignan,  a  town  in  Piedmont,  which  the  marquis  del  Guasto  the  Imperial 
general  having  surprised  the  former  year,  considered  of  so  much  importance, 
that  he  had  fortified  it  at  great  expense.  The  count  pushed  the  siege  with 
such  vigour,  that  Guasto,  fond  of^  his  own  conquest,  and  seeing  no  other 
way  otsavkig  it  fit)m  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  resolved  to 
hazard  a  battle  in  order  to  relieve  it.*  He  began  his  march  from  Milan  for 
this  purpose,  and  as  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal  his  intention,  it  was 
soon  known  in  the  French  camp.  Enguien,  a  gallant  and  enterprising 
young  man,  wished  passionately  to  try  me  fortune  df  a  battle ;  bis  troops 
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deMved  it  with  no  le»  ardour ;  but  the  peremptoiy  injunctioD  of  the  king 
not  to  venture  a  ^neral  engagement,  flowing  fiorn  a  prudent  attention  to 
the  present  situation  of  aflairs,  as  well  as  from  the  remembrance  of  foimer 
disasters,  restrained  him  from  Tenturing  upon  it.  Unwillii^^  however,  to 
abandon  Carienao,  when  it  was  iust  ready  to  yield,  and  eaffer  to  distinguish 
his  oommanclW  some  memoranle  action,  he  despatched  If  onluc  to  court, 
in  order  lo  lay  oeSate  the  kiog  the  advantages  of  fighting  the  enemy,  and 
the  hopes  wmch  he  had  of  victory.  The  iinc  referred  the  matter  to  his 
privy  council ;  aU  the  ministers  declared  one  after  another,  against  fightiitt% 
and  supported  tfaieir  sentiments  by  reasons  extremely  plausible.  vVhile 
they  were  delivering  their  opinions,  Monluc,  who  was  pennitted  to  be 
present,  discovered  such  visible  and  extravagant  symptoms  of  impatience 
to  speak,  as  well  as  such  dissatisfaction  with  what  he  heard,  that  Tr-^ncis,  • 
diverted  with  his  appearance^  called  on  him  to  declare  what  he  could  offer 
in  reply  to  sentiments  which  seemed  to  be  as  just  as  they  were  general. 
Upon  this,  Monluc,  a  plain  but  spirited  soldier,  and  of  Known  coura^ 
repre8ent^d  the  eood  condition  of  the  troops,  their  eagerness  to  meet  the 
enemy  in  the  field,  their  confidence  in  their  officers,  together  with  the 
everlasting  infamy  which  the  declining  of  a  battle  would  bring  on  the 
French  /arms ;  and  he  urged  bis  arguments  with  such  lively  impetuosity, 
and  such  a  flow  of  militaiy  eloquence,  as  j^ained  over  to  his  ^pmion,  not 
only  the  kioff,  naturally  fond  of  daring  actions,  but  several  of  the  council. 
Francis,  catdiii«  the  same  enthusiasm  which  had  animated  his  troops, 
suddenl;)^  started  u}>,  and  having  lifted  hb  hands  to  heaven,  and  implored 
the  Divine  protection,  he  then  addressed  himself  to  Monluc, "  Go,^'  says 
he.  ^  return  to  Piedmont,  and  fight  in  the  name  of  God."* 

No  sooner  was  it  known  that  the  king  had  nven  Enguien  leave  to  fi^t 
the  Imperialists,  than  such  was  the  martial  araour  of  the  gallant  and  high 
spiritea  gentlemen  of  that  age,  that  the  court  was  quite  deserted,  every 
person  desirous  of  reputation  or  capable  of  service,  hunying  to  Piedmont, 
in  order  to  share,  as  volunteers,  in  the  danger  and  gloiy  of  the  action. 
Encouraged  by  the  airival  of  so  many  brave  (^cers,  Enguien  inmiedi- 
ately  prepared  for  battle,  nor  did  Guasto  decline  the  combat  The  number 
of  cavaliy  was  almost  equal,  but  the  Imperial  iniantzy  exceeded  the  French 
by  at  least  ten  thousand  men.  They  met  near  Censoles  [April  11],  in  an 
open  plain,  which  afibrded  to  neither  any  advantage  of  ground,  and  bofti 
had  ml  time  to  form  their  army  in  proper  order.  The  shock  was  such 
as  mkht  have  been  expected  between  veteran  troop^  violent  and  obstinate. 
The  French  cavalry  rushing  forward  to  the  chaige  with  their  usual  vivacity, 
bore  down  eveiy  thine  that  opposed  them ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steady  and  diaeiplined  valour  of  the  Spanish  infantry  having  forced  ^ 
body  which  they  encountered  to  give  way,  victoiy  remained  in  suspense, 
ready  to  dedare  for  whichever  general  could  make  the  best  use  of  that 
critical  moment.  GuaAto,  enmed  in  that  part  of  his  army  which  was 
thrown  into  disorder,  and  afiraia  of  falling  into  tne  hands  of  the  French,  whose 
vengeance  he  dreaded  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Rincon  and  Fregoso, 
lost  hb  presence  of  mind,  and  foigot  to  order  a  laige  body  of  reserve  to 
advance;  whereas  Enguien,  with  admirable  courage  and  ec|ual  conduct, 
sup^rted  at  the  head  of  his  gens  d'armes,such-of  his  battalions  as  began 
to  yiekl ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Swiss  in  his  service,^  who 
had  been  victorious  wherever  they  fought,  to  fall  upon  the  Spaniards. 
This  motion  proved  decisive.  Ml  that  followed  was  confusion  and 
slaughter.  The  manjuis  del  Guasto,  wounded  in  the  thigh,  escaped  only 
l^  the  swiftness  of  his  horse.  The  victoiy  of  the  Fren<£  was  complete, 
ten  diousand  of  the  Imperialists  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number, 
with  all  their  tents,  baggage,  and  artillery,  taken.    On  the  part  of  the 
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conqueioi^tlieir  ky  WM  wicfaoiit  allajyafew  ooiy  beiiy  killed,  and  Mnopg 

Tbii  gplendid  actioDy  beside  the  reputatioDwith  which  it  was  attendedy 
delivered  Fiance  from  an  imminent  danger,  as  it  rained  the  anny  with 
which  Guasto  had  intended  to  inyade  thecountiy  between  the  Rhone  and 
Seone,  where  there  were  neither  fortified  towns  nor  regular  foices  to 
oppose  his  progress.  But  it  was  not  in  Francises  power  to  poniie  the 
▼ictoiy  with  such  vigour  as  to  reap  all  the  advantages  whidi  it  m^lit 
have  yielded :  for  trough  the  Milanew  remained  now  almost  defenoelois  ; 
tnougn  the  inni^itants  who  had  low  munnuved  under  the  rkoor  of  the 
Imperial  ^[oveinment,  were  ready  to  ttuow  off  the  yoke ;  thoi^  Enpiien, 
flushed  with  success,  uiged  the  king  to  seise  this  happy  opportunity  of 
rjBcovering  a  oountiy,  the  acquisition  of  which  had  been  long  his  fovouxite 
object  ^  yet,  as  the  emperor  and  the  kinr  of  England  were  preparing  to 
break  m  upon  the  opposite  frontier  of  France  with  numerous  armies,  it 
became  necessaiy  to  sacrifice  all  thoiKhts  of  conquest  to  the  public 
safety ;  and  to  recall  twelve  thousand  orEnguien's  best  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Eo^ien's  subsequent  operations  were, 
of  consequence,  so  languid  and  inconsiderable,  that  the  reduction  of  Ca- 
rignan  anid  some  other  towns  in  Piedmont,  was  all  that  he  gained  by  his 
great  victory  at  Cerisoles.t 

The  emperor,  as  usual,  was  late  in  takinr  the  field,  but  he  appeared, 
towaida  the  be^nning  of  June,  at  the  head  of  an  army  more  numerous 
and  better  appomted  than  any  which  he  had  hitherto  led  against  Fiance. 
It  amounted  almost  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and  part  of  it  having  reduced 
Luxembuig  and  some  other  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  before  be  himself 
joined  it  &  now  marched  with  the  whole  towards  the  fiontiers  of  Cham- 
pagne [June].  Charles,  according  to  his  agreement  with  the  king  of  JSjOf 
landt  ought  to  have  advanced  duectly  towards  Paris ;  and  the  daupfain, 
who  commanded  the  only  anny  to  which  Francis  trusted  for  the  secinity 
of  his  dominionB  in  thatvouarter,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  him.  But 
the  success  with  which  the  French  had  defended  Provence  in  the  year 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eix,  had  taught  them  die  most 
effectual  method  of  distressing  an  invading;  enemy.  Champa^,  a  ooimtiy 
abounding  more  in  vines  than  c<»n,  was  incapable  of  maintaining  a  great 
amy ;  and  before  the  emperor's  approach,  whatever  could  be  of  any  use 
to  his  troops  had  been  caified  off  or  destroyed.  This  rendered  it  neces- 
saiy for  him  to  be  master  of  some  places  of  strength  in  order  to  secure 
the  convoys,  on  which  alone  he  now  perceived  that  he  must  depend  for 
subsistence;  and  he  found  the  frontief  towns  so  ill  provided  for  defence, 
that  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  a  work  either  of  much  time  or  difficulty  to 
reduce  them.  Accordingly  Ligny  and  Conunercy,  which  he  first  attached, 
surrendered  after  a  short  resistance.  He  then  invested  St*  Dtsier  [July  8], 
which,  though  it  commanded  an  important  pass  on  the  Marne,  was  des- 
titute of  every  &ing  necessaiy  for  sustaining  a  siege.  But  die  count  de 
Sancerre  and  M.  De  la  Lande,  who  had  acquired  such  reputation  by  the 
defence  of  Landrecy,  generously  threw  themselves  into  the  town,  and  un- 
dertook to  hold  it  out  to  the  last  eztremi^.  The  emperor  soon  found  how 
capable  they  were  of  making  good  their  promise,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  take  the  town  widiout  besieging  it  in  form.  This  accordh^Iy 
he  undertook ;  and  as  it  was  his  nature  never  to  abandon  any  enterprise  m 
which  he  had  once  engaged,  he  persisted  in  it  with  an  inconsiderate 
obstinac^r. 

The  king  of  Eng^d*s  preparations  for  the  campaign  were  completed 
long  before  the  emperor's ;  but  as  he  did  not  choose,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
enenunter  alone  die  whole  power  of  France,  and  was  unwiiliqg,  on  the 
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other,  that  his  troops  should  remain  inactiTey  be  took  that  oppcntuDity 
of  cfaastisiD^  the  Scots,  by  sending^  his  fleet,  toeetber  with  a  considerabte 
part  of  his  infantir,  under  the  tsai  of  Hertibra,  to  iDTade  their  countiy. 
Hertford  executea  his  commissioo  with  vigour,  plundered  and  burnt 
Edhibuifh  and  Lieith,  laid  waste  the  adjacent  countiy,  and  re-embaiked 
his  men  with  such  despatch  that  they  joined  their  sorereirn  soon  after 
his  landing  in  France*  [July  14j.  When  Henry  arrived  in  that  kingdkxny 
he  found  tne  emperor  eng;aged  in  the  siege  of  St.  Disier ;  an  ambassador, 
however,  whom  he  sent  to  coogratalate  the  English  monarch  on  his  safe 
arrival  on  the  continent,  solicited  him  to  march,  in  teims  of  the  trea^, 
directly  to  Paris.  But  Charles  had  set  his  ally  such  an  ill  example  of 
fiilfiliiiy  the  conditions  of  their  confederal^  with  exactness,  that  jpemyt 
olnerving  him  employ  hb  time  and  forces  in  takiqg  towns  for  lus  own 
behoof^  saw  no  reason  why  he  shouid  not  attempt  the  reduction  of  some 
places  that  U^  convenienUy  for  himself.  WithcMt  paying  any  regard  to 
the  emperor's  remonstrances,  he  immediately  invested  Boulogne,  and 
commanded  the  didce  of  Norfolk  to  press  the  sim  of  M ontrenu,  which 
had  been  b»nm  befiHne  his  arrival,  by  a  body  of  FiemingB,  in  conjunction 
with  some  &glish  troops.  While  Charies  and  Henrv  showed  such  at- 
tention each  to  his  own  mterest,  they  both  neglected  tne  coowion  cause. 
Instead  of  the  union  and  oonfidence  requisite  towards  conducting  the 
peat  plan  that  they  had  formed,  they  eariy  had  discovered  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  each  other,  which,  fay  d^^rees,  begot  distrust,  and  ended  in 
open  liatred.t 

By  this  time,  FraDcis  had,  with  unwearied  industiy,  drawn  tosether  an 
army,  capable,  as  well  from  the  number  as  from  the  valour  of  the  troops, 
of  making  head  against  the  enemy.  But  the  dauphin,  who  still  acted  as 
genera],  prudently  declining  a  battle,  the  loss  of  which  would  have  eo- 
daogerea  the  kingdcnn,  satisfied  himself  with  harassing  the  emperor 
with  his  light  troops,  cutting  off  his  convoys,  and  laying  waste  the  ceuntiy 
around  him.  Though  extremel]|r  distressed  by  these  operations,  Charles 
still  pressed  the  tim  of  St.  Disier,  which  Sancerre  defended  with  aston- 
ishing fortitude  ana  conduct.  He  stood  repeated  assnults,  repulsing  the 
enemy  in  them  all ;  and  undismayed  even  by  the  death  of  his  orave  asso- 
ciate, De  la  Lande.  who  was  kuled  by  a  cannon-ball,  he  continued  to 
.show  the  same  bold  countenance  and  omtinate  resolution.  At  the  end  of 
five  weeks,  be  was  still  in  a  condition  to  hold  out  some  time  longer,  when 
an  artifice  of  Granville's  induced  him  to  surrender.  That  craiity  politi- 
cian, haviqg  intercepted  the  key  to  the  cipher  which  the  duke  of  Guise 
used  in  communicating  mtelligence  to  Sancerre,  fmged  a  letter  in  hi» 
name,  anthorizinr  Sancene  to  capitulate,  as  tfie  king,  though  highly  satift- 
fied  with  his  bmaviour,  thouf^ht  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  battle  for  his 
relief.  This  letter  he  donveyed  into  the  town  in  a  manner  which  could 
raise  no  suspicion,  and  the  governor  fell  into  the  snare.  Even  then,  he 
obtained  such  honourable  conditions  as  his  gallatot  defence  merited,  and 
amoQK  others,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  ei^t  days,  at  the  expiratien  of 
which  he  bound  himself  to  open  the  gates,  if  Francis,  during  that  time, 
did  not  atteck  tbe  Imperial  army,  and  throw  fifesh  troops  into  the  town.| 
Thus  Sancerre,  by  detaining  the  emperor  so  kmg  before  an  inconsiderable 
place,  aflbrded  his  sovereign  full  tune  to  assemble  all  his  forces,  and, 
what  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  officer  in  such  an  ideiior  command,  ac« 
quired  ihe  gk>fy  of  having  saved  his  country. 

As  soon  as  St  Disier  surrendered,  the  emperor  advanced  into  the  heart 
of  Champagne  [Ai^^ust  17],  but  Sanceire's  oSstmate  resistance  had  damped 
his  sanguine  hopes  of  penetrating  to  Paris,  and  led  him  seriously  to  re- 
iect  on  what  he  might  expect  before  towns  of  greater  strength,  and 
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defended  by  more  numenNB  gamsons.  At  the  same  time,  the  procurihg- 
subsistence  for  his  army  was  attended  with  great  difficultr,  which  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  he  withdrew  farther  from  his  own  uontier^  He 
had  lost  a  ^at  number  of  his  best  troops  in  the  siege  c^  St.  Disier,  and 
many  fell  d^y  in  skirmi^es,  which  it  was  not  m  his  power  to  avoid, 
though  Ihey  wasted  his  army  insensibly,  witlKxit  leading  to  any  decisive 
action.  Ine season  adyanoed  a^ce',  and  he  had  not  yet  the  command 
either  of  a  sufficient  extent  of  temtoiy,  or  of  any  such  considerabie  town 
as  rendered  it  safe  to  winter  in  the  enemy's  countiy.  Great  arrears,  too, 
were  now  due  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  mutinying  for 
their  nayr  while  he  knew  not  from  what  funds  to  satisfy  them.  All  mese 
coDsiderations  induced  him  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  peace,  which  a 
Spanish  Dominican,  the  confessor  of  his  sister,  the  queen  of  France,  had 
secretly  made  to  his  confessor,  a  monk  of  the  same  order.  In  conse- 
Quence  of  this^  plenipotentiaries  were  named  on  both  sides,  and  b^gan 
tbeir  conferences  in  Chause,  a  small  village  near  Chalons.  At  die  same 
time,  Charles,  either  frcxn  a  desire  of  making' one  ere^t  final  effort  against 
France,  or  merely  to  gain  a  pretext  for  deserting  ms  ally,  and  concmdii^ 
a  separate  peace,  sent  an  ambassador  foimally  to  require  Hempr,  accord- 
ing to  the  stipulation  in  their  treaty,  to  advance  towards  Fans.  While 
he  expected  a  return  from  him,  and  waited  the  issue  of  the  conferences  at 
Chause,  be  continued  to  march  forward,  though  in  the  utmost  distress 
from  scarcity  of  provisions.  But  at  last,  by  a  fortunate  motion  on  his 
part,  or  through  some  negplect  or  treachery  on  that  of  the  French,  he  sur- 
prised first  Espemey,  and  then  Chateau  Thieny,  in  both  of  which  were 
considerable  ma^zines.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  these  towns,  the 
latter  of  which  is  not  two  days  march  from  Paris,  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  than  that  great  capital,  defenceless,  and  susceptible  of  any 
violent  alarm  in  proportion  to  its  greatness,  was  filled  with  consteniation. 
The  inhabitants,  as  if  the  emperor  nad  been  already  at  their  gptes,  fled  in 
the  wildest  confusion  and  despair,  many  sending  tlieir  wives  and  diUdren 
down  the  Seine  to  Rouen,  others  to  Orleans,  and  the  towns  upon  the 
Loire.  Francis  himself,  more  afflicted  with  this  than  with  any  other 
event  during  his  reien,  and  sensible  as  well  of  the  triumph  that  nis  rival 
would  enjoy  in  insuUine  ^lis  capital,  as  of  the  danger  to  whkh  the  king- 
dom was  exposed,  could  not  refrain  from  crying  out,  in  the  first  emotion 
of  his  surprise  and  sorrow^  "  How  dear,  O  my  Gkxi,  do  I  pay  ibr  this 
crown,  which  I  thou^t  thou  hadst  granted  me  freely  \*^  But  recovering 
ift  a  moment  from  this  sudden  salfy  of  peevishness  and  impatience,  be 
devoutly  added,  **  Tbv  will,  however,  be  done ;"  and  proceeded  to  issue 
the  necessaiy  orders  for  opposing  the  enem3r  with  his  usual  activity  and 
presence  of  mind.  The  aauphin  detached  eight  thousand  men  to  Paris, 
which  revived  the  couraee  of  the  affrighted  citizens  ;  he  threw  a  strong 
earrison  into  Meaux,  and,  by  a  forced  march,  got  into  Ferte,  between  tbe 
imperialists  and  the  capital. 

Upon  this,  the  emperor,  who  began  ae^in  to  feel  the  want  of  provision^ 
perceiving  that  the  dauphin  still  prudently  declined  a  battle,  and  not 
daring  to  attack  his  camp  with  forces  so  much  shattered  and  reduced  fay 
hard  service,  turned  suddenly  to  the  r^t,  and  b^an  to  fall  back  towaras 
Soissons.  Having  about  this  time  received  Hemr's  answer,  whereby  be 
refused  to  abandon  tbe  sieges  of  Boulogne  and  Montreuil,  of  both  which 
lie  expected  every  moment  to  get  possession,  be  thcnigfat  himself  absolved 
from  all  obligations  of  adhering  to  the  treaty  with  htm,  and  at  fiill  liberty 
to  consult  his  own  interest  in  what  manner  soever  he  pleased.  He  con- 
sented, therefore,  to  renew  the  conference,  which  tbe  surprise  of  Esper- 
ney  had  broken  off.    To  conclude  a  peace  between  two  princes,  one  of 
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winm  gieatiT  desifed,  and  the  other  greztij  needed  it,  did  not  require  a 
loBg  iMKotiatlon.    It  was  signed  at  Crespy,  a  small  town  near  Meauzy  on 
the  eigEteenth  of  September.    The  chief  articles  of  it  were,  that  all  the 
conqiieatis  which  either  party  had  made  since  the  truce  of  Nice  shall  be 
restored  :  that  Uie  emperor  ahaU  give  in  maniafl;ie  to  the  Duke  of  Orlease^ 
either  his  own  eldest  daughter,  or  the  seoona  daughter  of  his  brother 
Ferdinand  ;  that  if  he  choose  to  bestow  on  him  bis  own  daughter,  he  shall 
settle  on  her  all  the  provinces  of  the  Low-Countries,  to  be  erected  into  an 
independent  state,  which  shall  descend  to  the  male  issue  of  the  mairiam  ; 
that  if  he  determine  to  gtve  him  his  niece,  he  shall,  with  her,  g^t  him 
the  investiture  of  Milan  and  its  dependencies ;  that  he  shall  within  four 
months  declare  which  of  these  two  princesses  he  had  pitched  i^fKNi,  and 
fulfil  the  respective  conditions  upon  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
which  shall  take  place  within  a  year  from  the  date  of  the  treaty  ;  that  as 
soon  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  is  put  in  possession  either  of  the  Cow-Coun- 
tries or  of  ^ilan,  Francis  shall  restore  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  all  that  he 
now  possesses  of  his  territories,  except  Pigrnerol  and  Monfanilian ;  that 
Francis  shall  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Flanders  and  Artois,  and  Charles  shall  give  up  his  claim 
to  the  autchy  of  Burgundy  and  county  of  Charolois  ;  that  Francb  shall 
pire  no  aid  to  the  exiled  king  of  Navarre  ;  that  both  monarchs  shall  join 
in  making  war  upon  the  Turks,  towards  which  the  king  shall  fiiroish, 
when  required  by  die  emperor  and  empire,  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
ten  thousand  foot.* 

Besides  the  immediate  motives  to  this  peace,  arising  from  the  distress 
of  his  army  through  want  of  provisions ;  from  the  di£C:ulty  of  retreating 
out  of  France,  ana  the  impossibility  of  securing  winter  auarters  there ;  the 
emperor  was  inOuenced,  by  other  considerations,  more  distant  indeed,  but 
not  less  weighty.  The  pope  was  offended  to  a  great  degree,  as  well  at  his 
concessions  to  the  protestants  in  the  late  diet,  as  at  his  consenting  to  call  a 
council,  and  to  admit  of  public  disputations  in  Germany,  with  a  view  of 


determining  the  doctrines  in  controversy.  Paul  consideiioe  both  these 
steps  as  sacrilegious  encroachments  on  the  jurisdiction  as  wellas  privileges 
of  the  holy  see,  nad  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  remonstrance  rather  than  a 
letter  on  this  subject,  written  with  such  acrimony  of  language,  and  in  a 
style  of  such  high  authority,  as  discovered  more  of  an  intention  to  draw  on 
a  quuiel,  than  of  a  desire  to  reclaim  him.'  This  ill  humour  vras  not  a 
little  inflamed  by  the  emperor's  league  with  Henir  of  England,  which,  being 
contracted  with  a  heretic  excommunicated  by  the  apostolic  see,  appeared 
to  the  pope  a  profane  alliance,  and  was  not  less  dreaded  bjr  him  than  that 
of  Francis  with  Solyman.  Paul's  son  and  grandson,  hk^hly  incensed^  at  the 
empercNT  for  having  refused  to  gratify  them  with  re^^ara  to  the  alienation  of 
Panna  and  Placentia,  contributed  by  their  suggestions  to  sour  and  disgust 
him  still  more.  To  all  which  was  added  the  powerful  operatbn  of  the 
flattery  and  promises  which  Francis  incessant^  employed  to  gain  him. 
Thougii  fiom  his  desire  of  maintaining  a  neutraiitj[9  tne  pope  haul  hitherto 
suppressed  his  own  resentment,  had  ehided  the  artifices  of  nts  own  familv, 
and  resisted  the  solicitatkHS  of  the  French  king,  it  was  not  safe  to  rely 
much  on  the  steadiness  of  a  man  whom  his  passions,  his  friends,  and  his 
interest  owibined  to  shake.  The  union  of  the  pope  with  France,  Charles 
well  kneWf  would  instantly  expose  his  dominions  in  Italy  to  be  attacked. 
The  Venetians,  he  foresaw,  wduld  probably  foUow  the  example  of  a  pontiff, 
who  was  considered  as  a  model  ot  political  wisdom  among  the  Ii^ians ; 
and  thus,  at  a  juncture  when  he  felt  himself  hardly  equal  to  the  burden  ot' 
the  present  war,  he  would  be  overwhelmed  with  die  weight  of  a  new  con- 
federacy against  him.f    At  die  same  time,  the  Turks,  almost  unresisted, 
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Bitde  such  progroas  in  Humiy,  reducmg^  town  after  towD,  dnt  tfaer 
approached  near  to  the  conmies  of  the  Aiistiian  pravincet.*  Abore  all 
ttae,  the  eitiaordinaiy  pro^si  of  the  protettant  doctrinet  in  Gennany, 
and  the  dangeious  comhmatKHi  into  which  the  princes  of  that  profesaiop 
bad  entered,  called  for  his  immediate  attention.  Almost  one  hsuf  of  Ger- 
many had  revolted  from  the  established  chmvh ;  the  fidelity  of  ttie  rest  was 
much  shaken!  the  nobility  of  Austria  had  demanded  of  Ferdinand  the  free 
exercise  of  relif^  ;t  the  Bohemians,  amoQi^  whom  some  seedsof  the  doc^ 
trioes  of  Huss  still  remauied,  openly  favoured  the  new  opinions;  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne^  with  a  xeal  which  is  seldom  found  amonr  eccJesiastica, 
had  begun  the  itefonnation  of  his  diooess;  nor  was  it  possible  unless  some 
timely  and  eftctual  check  were  aiven  to  the  spirit  of  mnovaticB,  to  foresee 
where  it  would  end.  He  himseff  had  been  a  witness,  in  the  late  diet,  to 
the  peremptory  and  decisive  tone  which  the  protestanti  had  now  assumed. 
He  bad  seen  how,  from  oonfidenoe  in  (hev  number  and  union,  they  Ind  fei^ 
gotten  the  humble  style  of  their  first  petitions,  and  had  grown  to  such  bold« 
ness  ascmenly  todenise  the  pope,  and  to  show  no  great  reverence  §m  the 
Imperial  dif^iity  itself.  If^  ttierefore,  he  wished  to  maintain  either  the 
ancient  religion  or  his  own  authority,  and  would  not  choose  to  dwindle  into 
a  mere  nominal  head  of  the  empire,  some  vigorous  and  speedy  effort  was 
requisite  on  his  part,  which  could  not  be  made  during  a  war  that  required 
the  greatest  exertion  of  his  strength  against  a  foreign  and  powerfid  enemy. 
Such  being  the  emperor's  imuicements  to  peace,  he  had  the  addms  to 
frame  the  treaty  of  Crespy  so  as  to  promote  all  the  ends  which  he  had  in 
view.  By  comtnr  to  an  a^rpeement  with  Francis,  he  took  from  the  pope 
all  prospect  of  aavantace  m  courting  the  friendship  of  that  monarch  in 

g reference  to  his.  By  ttie  proviso  with  regard  to  a  war  with  the  Turks, 
e  not  only  deprived  Solyman  of  a  powerful  ally,  but  turned  the  aims  of 
that  ally  against  him.  By  a  private  article,  not  inserted  in  the  treaty,  that 
it  murht  not  raise  anj  unseasonable  alarm,  he  agreed  with  Francis  that  both 
should  exert  all  their  influence  and  power  an  order  to  procure  a  general 
council,  to  assert  its  authority,  and  to  exterminate  the  protestent  tteresy 
out  of  their  dominions.  This  cut  off  all  chance  of  asaistanoe  which  tiie 
confederates  of  Smalkalde  might  expect  from  the  French  kinigd  and  lest 
their  solicitatioos,  or  his  jealousy  of  an  ancient  rival,  should  hoeatter  tempt 
Francis  to  forget  this  engagement^  he  left  him  embarrassed  with  a  vrar 
afainst  fingland,  which  would  put  it  out  of -his  power  to  take  any  oonsidei^ 
able  pari  in  the  affiiirs  of  Germafly. 

Henry,  possessed  at  all  times  with  a  high  idea  of  his  own  povrer  and 
importance,  felt,  in  the  roost  sensible  manner,  the  neglect  with  wfaicb  tlie 
emperor  had  treated  him  in  concluding  a  separate  peace.  But  the  situatioii 
of  bis  affiiirs  was  such  as  somewhat  alleviated  the  mortificatkm  which  this 
occasioned.  For  though  he  wasobliged  torscall  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from 
the  siege  of  Montreuu  [Sept.  14],  tecause  the  Flemish  troops  received 
orders  to  retire,  Boiifo|;ne  had  surrendered  before  the  negotiatfons  at  Crespy 
were  brought  to  an  issue.  .  While  elated  with  vanity  on  account  of  tnis 
conquest,  and  inflamed  with  ndignation  against  the  emperory  the  ambassa- 
don  whom  Francis  sent  to  make  overtures  of  peaoe,  found  hnn  too  arrpniH 
to  grant  what  was  moderate  or  equitable.  His  demands  were  incteed 
extravagant,  and  made  in  the  tone  of  a  conqueror;  that  Francis  should 
renounce  his  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  not  only  pay  up  the  axrean  of 
former  debts,  but  reimburse  the  money  which  Henry  had  expended  in  the 
present  war.§  Francis,  though  sincerely  desirous  of  peace,  and  wilUi^  to 
yield  a  great  deal  in  order  to  obtain  it,  beiif^  now  free  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Imperial  arms,  r^ected  these  ignominious  propositiaos  with  disdaio ; 
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and  Heniy  departing  for  £if;iand,  hostilities  continued  between  tlie  two 
netioM. 

The  treatf  of  peace,  bow  acceptable  soever  to  the  people  of  FnuKe^ 
whom  it  defivered  from  the  dread  ef  aa  enemy  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  was  loudlv  complained  of  by  the  dauphin.  He 
conudered  it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  tLe  kinK  his  father^  extraorainanr  par- 
tiality towards  his  younger  brother,  now  duke  of  Orieans,  and  complained 
that,  fipoai  his  eageiness  to  gain  an  establishment  for  a  favourite  son,  he  had 
sacrificed  the  honour  of  the  kingdom,  and  renounced  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  valuable  ri^ts  of  the  crown.  But  as  he  durst  not  venture  to  offend 
the  king  by  refusing  to  ratify  it,  thoitf'h  extremely  desirous  at  the  same 
time  or  securing  to  himself  the  privuege  of  reclaiming  what  was  now 
alienated  ao  much  to  his  detriment,  he  secretly  protest^,  in  juesenee  of 
some  of  his  adherents^  against  the  whole  transaction;  and  declared  what- 
ever he  ^ould  be  obliged  to  do  in  order  to  confirm  it,  null  in  itself,  and 
void  of  all  obligation.  The  parliament  of  ToukMne,  probably  by  the 
instigation  of  his  partisans,  did  the  same.*  But  Francis,  nkfaly  pleased  as 
well  with  having  delivered  his  subjects  from  the  miseries  ofan  invasion,  as 
with  the  prospect  of  acquiring  an  independent  settlement  for  his  son  at 
no  greater  price  than  that  of  renouncing  conquests  to  which  he  had  no  just 
claim;  titles  which  had  brought  so  much  expense  and  ao  many  disasten 
upon  the  nation;  and  ri^ts  grown  obsolete  and  of  no  value;  ratified  the 
treaty  with  great  joy.  Charles,  within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  treaty, 
declared  his  intention  of  giving  Ferdinand^s  daughter  in  manriaxe  to  the 
duke  of  Of  leam,  together  with  the  dutehy  of  Milan  as  her  dowry .f  Every 
circumstance  seemed  to  promise  the  continuance  of  peace.  The  emperor, 
cnielly  afflieted  with  the  gout,  appeared  to  be  in  no  condition  to  undertake 
any  enterprise  where  great  activitjr  was  requbite,  w  much  fatigue  to  be 
endured.  He  himself  felt  this,  or  wished  at  least  that  it  should  be  believed ; 
and  beine  so  much  disabled  by^this  ezcruciatiog  distemper,  when  a  French 
ambasss^or  foUowed  him  to  Brussels,  in  order  to  be  present  at  his  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  he 
signed  his  name,  he  observed,  that  there  was  no  neat  danger  of  his  violating 
these  articles,  as  a  hand  that  could  hardly  hdKil  a  pen,  was  little  able  to 
brandish  a  lance. 

The  violence  of  his  disease  confined  the  emperor  severed  months  in 
Brussels,  and  was  the  apparent  cause  of  putting  off  the  execution  of  the 
^reat  scheme  which  he  had  formed  in  order  to  humble  the  protestant  par^ 
m  Germany.  But  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  delay.  For,  however 
prevalent  tbe  motives  were  which  determined  him  to  undertake  this  enter- 
prise, the  nature  of  that  great  body  whkh  he  waff  about  to  attack,  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  his  own  affairs,  made  it  necessazy  to  deliberate  king,  to 
proceed  with  cautkm,  and  not  too  suddenly  to  throw  aside  the  vail  under 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed  his  real  sentiments  and  schemes.  He  was 
sensible  that  the  protestants,  coosckxis  of  their  own  strength,  but  under 
continual  apprehensKHis  of  his  designs,  had  all  the  boldness  of  a  powerfii) 
confederacy  joined  to  tbe  jealousy  of  a  feeble  faction;  and  were  no  less 
quick«sighted  to  discern  the  first  appearance  of  daneer,  than  ready  to  take 
arms  in  order  to  repel  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  stiU  conthmed  involved  in 
a  Tuilci^  war;  and  though,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  this  incum** 
brance,  he  had  determined  to  send  an  envoy  to  the  Porte  with  most 
advantageous  and  even  submissive  overtures  of  peace,  the  resolutk>nB  of 
that  haughty  coort  were  so  uncertain,  that  before  these  were  known,  it 
would  have  been  highly  imprudent  to  have  kindled  the  fiames  of  civil  war 
In  his  own  dominions. 

Upon  this  account,  he  appeared  dissatisfied  with  a  bull  issued  by  the 
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pope  immediately  after  tbe  peace  of  Cresp^  [Not.  19\  mamnamm  tke 
council  to  assemble  at  Trent  early  next  sprii)g,  and  exbortiog  all  Chris- 
tian princes  to  embrace  the  opportunity  that  tbe  present  bajf py  inter- 
val of  tranquillity  aflbrded  them,  of  suppressing  those  heresies  which 
threatened  to  subvert  whatever  was  sacred  or  venerable  among  Christtans. 
But  aAer  such  a  slight  expression  of  dislike,  as  was  necessary  in  order  to 
cover  ills  designs,  he  deteimined  to  countenance  the  council,  which  might; 
become  no  inceosiderable  instrument  towards  accomplishiqg  his  projects^ 
and  therefore  not  only  appointed  ambassadon  to  ai^iear  there  in  his  naiuer 
but  ordered  the  ecclesiastics  in  his  dominions  to  attend  at  the  time 
prefixed.* 

1545.]  Smh  were  the  emperor's  views  when  the  Imperial  diet,  after 
several  prorogationB,  was  opeaed  at  Worms  [March  24].  The  protestants, 
who  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  by  a  veiy  precanous  teoore, 
having  no  other  security  for  it  than  the  recess  of  the  last  diet,  which  was 
to  continue  in  force  omy  until  the  meeting  of  a  council,  wished  earnestly 
to  establish  that  impoitant  privilege  upon  some  finner  basis,  and  to  hold 
it  Inr  a  perpetual  not  a  temporary  title.  But  instead  of  offering  them  any 
additional  security,  Ferdinand  opened  the  diet  with  observing,  that  there 
were  two  pmnts  which  chiefly  required  consideration,  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  the  Tuiks,  and  the  state  of  religion ;  that  the  former  was 
the  most  uigent,  as  Solyman,  after  conquering  the  f;reatest  part  of  Huqgaiy. 
was  now  ready  to  fall  upon  the  Austrian  provinces :  that  the  empero^ 
who,  from  the  b^inniog  of  his  reign,  had  neglected  no  opportunity  ef 
annoyii^  this  formidable  enemy,  and  with  the  hazard  of  his  own  person 
had  resisted  his  attacks,  being  animated  still  with  the  same  zeal,  bad  now 
consented  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  his  success  against  France,  ttiat,  in 
conjunction  with  hb  ancient  rival,  he  might  turn  his  arms  with  greater 
vigour  against  the  common  adversary  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  that  it  became 
all  the  members  of  the  empire  to  second  those  pious  endeavours  of  its 
head ;  that,  therefore,  they  ought,  without  delay,  to  vote  him  such  efectual 
aid  as  not  only  their  duty  but  their  interest  cabled  upon  them  to  himi^ ; 
that  the  controversies  about  religion  were  so  intricate,  and  of  such  difficult 
discussion,  as  to  give  no  hope  of  its  beii^  possible  to  hriog  them  at  pre- 
sent to  any  final  issue :  that  oy  perseverance  and  repeated  sohcitatioos  the 
emperor  bad  at  len^n  prevailed  on  the  pooe  to  call  a  council,  for  which 
they  had  so  often  wishea  and  petitioned ;  tiiat  the  time  appointed  for  its 
meeting  was  now  come,  and  both  parties  ought  to  wait  for  its  decrees,  and 
submit  to  them  as  tbe  decisions  of  the  umvenal  church. 

Tbe  popish  members  of  the  diet  received  this  declaration  with  great 
applause,  and  signified  their  entire  acquiescence  in  eveiy  particular  which 
it  contained.  The  protestants  expressed  great  surprise  at  propositions,, 
which  were  so  manifestly  repugnant  to  the  recess  of  tbe  former  diet ,  they 
insisted  that  the  questions  with  regard  to  relipon,  as  first  in  dignity  and 
importance,  ought  to*  come  first  under  deliberation ;  that,  alaiming  as  the 
pft)^t»s  of  the  Turks  was  to  all  Germany,  tbe  securing  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion  touched  them  still  more  neariy,  nor  could  they  prosecute 
a  forei^^war  with  spirit,  while  solicitous  and  uncertain  about  their  domestic 
tranqutllihr ;  that  if  the  latter  were  once  rendered  firm  and  permanent, 
they  would  concur  with  their  countrymen  in  pushing  the  former,  and  yield 
to  none  of  them  ii^  activity  or  zeal.  But  if  the  danger  from  die  Tuikish 
arms  was  indeed  so  imminent,  as  not  to  admit  of  such  a  delay  as  would 
be  occasfoned  by  an  immediate  examination  of  the  contsoverted  points  in 
religion,  they  required  that  a  diet  should  be  instantly  appointed,  to  which 
tbe  final  settlement  of  their  religious  disputes  ^loukt  be  referred ;  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  the  decree  of  the  Toimer  diet  conQemiiv  leligkxL 
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ataild  be  explained  in  a  point  which  they  deemed  esflential.  Bj  the 
recess  of  Spires  it  was  provided,  that  they  should  enjoy  unoM^estea  the 
public  eiercise  of  their  religion^  until  the  meetii^  of  a  legal  council ;  but 
as  the  pope  had  now  called  a  council,  to  which  FerdinsM  had  required 
them  to  submit,  they  be^  to  suspect  that  their  adversaries  might  take 
advantage  of  an  ambig[uity  in  the  terms  of  the  recess,  and  pretending  that 
the  event  therein  mentioned  had  now  taken  place,  might  pronounce  them- 
to  be  no  longer  entitled  to  the  same  indulgence.  In  oraer  to  guard  against 
this  interpretation,  they  renewed  their  Tormer  remonstrances  agamst  a 
cooncil  called  to  meet  without  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  summoned  by 
the  pope's  authority^  and  in  which  he  assumed  the  right  of  presiding ;  and . 
declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  convocation  of  any  such  illegal  assem- 
bly, thejr  still  held  the  recess  of  the  late  diet  to  be  in  full  force. 

At  other  junctures,  when  the  emperor  thought  it  of  advantage  to  soothe 
and  gain  the  protestantsi  he  had  devised  expedients  for  givins^  them  satis- 
fection  with  r^ard  to  demands  seemingly  more  extravaguit ;  but  his  views 
at  present  being  veiy  difierent,  Ferainand,  by  his  command,  adhered 
inflexibly  to  his  first  propositions,  and  would  make  no  concessions  which 
had  the  most  remote  tendency  to  throw  discredit  on  the  council,  or  to 
weaken  its  authority.  The  protestants,  on  their  part,  were  no  less  inflexi- 
ble 9  and  ailer  much  time  spent  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  convince  each 
other,  they  came  to  no  agreement.  Nor  did  the  presence  of  the  emperor^ 
who  upon  his  recovery  arrived  at  Worms  [May  15l,  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  render  the  protestants  mere  compliant.  Fully  convinced  that 
they  were  maintaining  the  cause  of  God  ana  of  truth,  they  showed  them- 
selves superior  to  the  allurements  of  interest,  or  the  suggestions  of  fear: 
and  in  proportion  afr  the  emperor  redoubled  his  solicitations,  or  discovered 
his  desKOs,  their  boldness  seems  to  have  increased.  At  last  they  openly 
declared,  that  they  would  not  even  deig^  to  vindicate  their  tenets  in  pre- 
sence of  a  council,  assembled  not  to  examine,  but  to  condemn  them ;  and 
that  they  would  pay  no  regard  to  an  assembly  held  under  the  influence 
of  a  pope,  who  had  already  precluded  himself  from  all  title  to  act  as  a 
judge,  by  his  having  stigmatized  their  opinions  with  the  name  of  heresy, 
anadenounced  against  mem  the  heaviest  censures^  which^  in  the  plenitude 
of  bis  usurped  power,  he  could  inflict^ 

While  the  pfotestants,  with  such  unioD  as  wcdl  as  firmnesSf  r^ected  all 
intercourse  with  the  council^  and  refused  their  assent  to  the  Imperial 
demands,  in  respect  to  the  Turkish  war,  Maurice  of  Saxony  alone  snowed 
an  inclmation  to  gratify  the  emperor  with  regard  to  botn.  Though  he 
professed  atk  ioviolable  regard  lor  the  protestant  religion,  he  assumed  an 
appearance  of  moderation  peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  be  confirmed  the 
favourable  sentiments  which  the  emperor  alrea<fy  entertained  of  him,  and  * 
gradually  paved  the  way  for  executing  the  ambitious  designs^  which  always 
occupiea  nis  active  ana  enterprisiiK  mind.t  His  example,  however,  had 
little  influence  upon  such  as  agreed  with  him  in  their  religious  opinions; 
and  Charies  perceived  that  he  could  not  hope  either  to  procure  present 
aid  fiiom  the  protestants  against  the  Turks,  or  to  quiet  their  fears  and 
jeabusies  on  account  of  their  religkm.  -^ut  as  his  schemes  were  not  yet  ripe 
for  execution,  nor  hi»  preparations  so  far  advanced  that  he  could  force  the 
compliance  of  the  protestantS|Or  punish  their  obstinacy,  he  artfully  con- 
cealed his  own  intentions.  That  he  might  au(;nient  their  security,  he 
[August  4]  appointed  a  diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  eariy  next  year,  in 
order  to  adjust  what  was  now  left  undetermined ;  and  previous  to  it,  he 
agreed  that  a  oertam  number  of  divines  of  each  party  should  meet,  in 
order  to  confer  upon  the  points  in  dispute*! 
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Bat»  how  fiir  soever  this  appearance  of  a  desire  to  maiotaiD  the  present 
tranquillity  mig^ht  have  imposed  upon  the  protestants,  the  emperor  was 
incapable  of  such  uniform  and  thorough  dis»simulatioD»  as  to  hide  allogether 
from  their  view  the  daitt^rous  designs  which  he  was  meditating  against 
them.  Herman  count  ae  Wied»  archbishop  and  elector  of  Cologne,  a 
prelate  conspicuous  for  his  virtue  and  primitive  simplici^  of  mannei8» 
though  not  more  distinguished  for  learning  than  the  other  descendants  of 
noble  families,  who  m  mat  age  possessed  most  of  the  great  benefices  in 
Gerniany,  having  become  a  proselyte  to  the  doctrines  of  the  refcnmers^ 
had  begun  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty -three,  with  the 
assistance  of  Melanctbon  and  Bucer,  to  abolisb  the  ancient  superstitko  » 
his  diocess,  and  to  introduce  in  its  place  the  rites  established  among  the 
protestants.  But  the  canons  of  his  cathedral^  who  were  not  possessed 
with  the  same  spirit  of  innovation,  and  who  foresaw  how  &tal  the  levelling 
genius  of  the  new  sect  would  prove  to  their  dignity  and  wealth,  opposed, 
trom  the  bennning,  this  unprecedented  enterprise  of  their  archbishop^  with 
all  the  zeallfowmg  from  reverence  for  old  institutions,  heightened  by  con- 
cern for  their  own  interest.  This  opposition,  which  the  archbishop  oob- 
sidered  only  as  a  new  aigument  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  relonna^ 
tion,  neither  shodt  his  r^ution,  nor  slackened  his  ardour  in  prosecutiflg 
his  plan.  The  canons,  perceiving  all  their  endeavours  to  check  his  career 
to  be  ineflfectual,  solemnly  protested  against  his  proceedings,  and  appealed 
for  redress  to  the  pope  ana  emperor,  the  former  as  ecclesiastical,  the  latter 
as  his  civil  superior.  This  appeal  being  laid  before  the  emperor,  duiii^ 
his  residence  in  Worms^  he  took  the  canons  of  Cofogne  under  his 
immediate  protectkm ;  enfoined  them  to  proceed  with  ngoHr  affainst  ail 
who  revohed  from  the  established  church ;  prohibited  the  aichbishop  to 
make  any  innovation  in  his  diocess;  and  summoned  him  to  appear  at 
Brussels  within  thirty  days,  to  answer  the  accusations  which  should  be 
preferred  against  him.* 

To  this  clear  evidence  of  his  hostile  intentions  against  the  iMt>testant 
part^,  Charles  added  other  proofs  still  more  explicit.  In  his  beredilaiy 
dominions  of  the  Low-Countnes,  he  penecuted  all  who  were  suspected  of 
Luthersnism  with  unrelenting  rigour.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Worms, 
he  sUenced  the  protestant  preachers  in  that  city.  He  albwed  an  Italian 
moiik  to  invei^  against  the  Lutherans  from  the  PulpU  of  his  chapel,  and 
to  call  upon  bun,  as  he  regarded  the  favour  of  Uoa,  to  exteiminate  that 
pestilent  heresy.  He  despatched  the  embassy,  which  has  been  alrei^ 
mentioned,  to  Constantinople,  with  overtures  oif  peace,  that  he  might  hie 
free  from  any  apprehension  of  danver  or  intemiption  fiom  that  quarter. 
Nor  did  any  of  these  steps,  or  their  dangerous  tendency,  escape  the  jealoos 
observation  of  the  protestants,  or  fail  to  alarm  their  fears,  and  to  excite 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  sect. 

Meanwhile,  Charles's  eood  fortune,  which  predominated  on  all  occasions 
over  that  of  his  rival  Francis,  extricated  him  out  of  a  difficdty,  from 
which,  with  aU  his  sagacity  and  address,  he  would  have  found  it  no  easy 
matter  to  have  disentangled  himself.  Just  about  the  time  when  the  duke 
of  Orieans  should  have  received  Ferdinand's  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
together  with  her  the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  he  died  of  a  maJignant 
fever  (Sept  8].  By  this  event,  the  emperor  was  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  giving  up  a  valuable  province  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  or  from  tlie 
indecency  of  violating  a  recent  and  solemn  ei^gagement,  which  must  have 
occasioned  an  immediate  rupture  with  France.  He  affected,  however,  to 
express  mat  sorrow  for  the  untimely  death  of  a  young  prince,  who  was 
to  nave  been  so  nearly  allied  to  him ;  but  he  carefiilly  avoided  enteriqg 
into  any  fresh  discussions  concerning  thie  Milanese ;  and  would  not  listen 
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to  a  proposal  which  came  from  Francis  of  new-modelling  the  treaty  of 
Cietpy,  so  as  to  make  him  some  reparation  for  the  advantages  which  he 
bad  lost  by  the  demise  of  his  son.  In  the  more  active  and  vigorous  part 
of  Francis's  reign,  a  declaration  of  war  would  have  been  the  certain  and 
instantaneous  conseouence  of  such  a  flat  refusal  to  comply  with  a  demand 
aeemii^ly  so  equitable ;  but  the  declining  state  of  his  own  healUi,  the  ei- 
hausted  condition  of  his  Icingdomt  together  with  the  burden  of  the  war 
against  England,  oblijged  him,  at  present,  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and 
to  put  off  tnoughts  otrevenee  to  some  other  juncture.  In  consequence  of 
this  event,  the  unfortunate  duke  of  Savoy  lost  all  hope  of  obtaming  the 
restitution  of  his  territories ;  and  the  rignts  o^  claims  relinquished  by  the 
treaty  of  Crespy  returned  in  full  force  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  serve  as 
pretexts  for  future  wars.* 

Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  the  duke  of  Orleans'  death,  the  confede* 
rates  of  Smalkalde  flattered  themselves  that  the  essential  alterations  which 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable  consequences  of  it  could  hardly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  rupture,  which  would  prove  the  means  of  their  safety.  jBut 
fhe^  were  not  more  disappointed  with  regard  to  this,  than  in  their  expec- 
tations from  an  event  which  seemed  to  be  the  certain  prelude  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  When  Paul,  wtiose  passion  for  ag- 
erandistng  his  family  increased  as  he  advanced  in  jrears,  and  as  he  saw 
ue  dignity  and  power  which  they  derived  immediately  from  him  beco- 
ming more  jMiecarious,  found  that  ne  could  not  bring  Charles  to  approve 
of  his  ambitious  schemes,  he  ventured  to  srant  his  son  Peter  Lewis  the 
investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  thougb  at  the  risk  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  the  emperor.  At  a  time  when  a  great  part  of  Ekirope 
inveighed  openly  against  the  corrupt  manners  and  exorbitant  power  of 
ecclesiastics,  and  when  a  council  was  summoned  to  reform  the  disorders  in 
the  chureh,  this  indecent  grant  of  such  a  principality,  to  a  son,  of  whose 
illegitimate  birth  the  pope  ought  to  have  been  ashamed,  and  whose  licen- 
tious morals  all  g[ood  men  detested,  gave  ^neral  offsnce.  Some  cardinals 
in  the  Imperial  interest  remonstrated  against  such  an  unbecoming  aliena- 
tion of  the  patrimony  of  the  chureh ;  ibe  Spanish  ambassador  would  not 
be  present  at  the  solemnitB]  of  his  infeoffment ;  and  upon  pretext  that  these 
cities  were  part  of  the  Milanese  state,  the  emperor  peremptorily  refused 
to  confirm  the  deed  of  investiture.  But  both  the  eodperor  and  pope  being 
intent  i^poo  one  common  object  in  Germany,  they  sacrificed  their  particu- 
lar passioas  to  that  public  cause,  and  suppressed  the  emotions  of  jealousy 
or  resentment  whicn  were  rising  on  this  occasion,  that  they  might  joints 
pursue  what  each  deemed  to  be  of  greater  importance.f 

About  this  time  the  peace  of  Germany  was  disturbed  by  a  violent  but 
short  eruption  of  Henry  duke  of  Brunswick.  This  prince,  though  still 
stnpt  of  his  domuMons,  which  the  eioperor  held  in  seouestration,  until  his 
di£terences  with  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  should  be  adjusted,  po»- 
asssed  however  so  much  credit  in  Germany,  that  he  undertook  to  raise 
ibr  the  French  king  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  be  employed  in  the 
war  against  England.  The  money  stipulated  (or  diis  purpose  was  duly 
advanced  by  francis ;  the  troops  were  levied :  but  Heniy,  instead  of 
leading  them  towards  France,  suddenly  entered  his  own  dominions  at 
their  head,  in  hopes  of  recovering  possession  of  them  before  any  aimy 
could  be  assembled  to  oppose  him.  The  confederates  were  not  more 
surprised  at  this  unexpected  attack,  than  the  kine  of  France  was  astonished 
at  a  mean  thievish  fraud,  so  unbecoming  the  (£aracterof  a  prince.  But 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  incredible  emdition, -collected  as  many 
I  as  put  a  stc^  to  the  progress  of  Henry^s  undisciplined  forces,  and 
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beii^  joined  by  his  son-in-law,  Maurice,  and  by  some  troops  beloneiqg:  to 
theelector  of  Sazoay,  he  piived  such  advantages  over  HeBiy,  who  was 
rash  and  bold  in  forming  his  schemes,  but  feeble  and  undetermined  in  eze- 
cutiiK  them,  as  oblieeonim  to  disband  his  armjr,  and  to  surrender  hhnaelff 
together  widi  his  eldest  son,  prisoners  at  discretion.  He  was  kept  in  dose 
confinement,  until  a  new  reverse  of  aiiiaun  procured  him  liberty.* 

As  this  defeat  of  Henry's  wild  enterprise  added  new  reputation  to  the 
arms  of  the  protestants,  the  establishment  of  the  protestant  reliron  in  the 
palatinate  brought  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  their  naity.  Frederick, 
who  succeeded  his  brother  Lewis  in  that  electorate,  had  long  been  sus- 
pected of  a  secret  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers,  which, 
upon  his  accession  to  the  principally,  he  openly  manifested.  But  as  he 
expected  that  something  effectual  towards  a  general  and  l^al  establish- 
ment of  religion,  would  be  the  fhiit  of  so  many  diets,  conferences,  and 
negotiations,  he  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  any  public  innovation  in  his  do- 
minions. Finding  all  these  issue  in  noUiing,  he  thought  himself  called,  at 
length  [Jan.  10, 1546],  to  countenance  by  nis  authority  the  system  which 
he  approved  of^  and  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  his  subjects,  who,  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  protestant  states,  had  almost  universally  imbibed  their 
opinions.  As  the  warmth  and  impetuosity,  which  accompanied  the  spirit 
of  reformation  in  its  first  efforts,  had  somewhat  abated,  this  change  was 
made  with  great  order  and  re^arity ;  the  ancient  rites  were  abolished, 
and  new  forms  introduced,  without  any  acts  of  violence,  or  symptom  of 
discontent.  Though  Frederick  adopted  the  rel^ious  system  of  the  pro- 
testants, he  imitated  the  example  of  Maurice,  and  did  not  accede  to  the 
league  of  Smalkalde.t 

A  few  weeks  before  thb  revolution  in  the  palatinate,  the  genera)  coun- 
icil  was  (Miened  with  the  accustomed  solemnities  at  Trent.  The  eyes  of 
the  catholic  states  were  turned  with  much  expectation  towards  an  assem- 
bly, which  all  had  considened  as  capable  of  applying  an  effectual  remedy 
for  the  disorders  of  the  church  when  they  first  orAe  out,  though  many 
were  afraid  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  hope  for  great  benefit  from  it, 
when  the  malady,  by  being  suffered  to  increase  during  twenty-ekht  years, 
had  become  inveterate,  and  grown  to  such  extreme  violence.  The  p(^, 
by  his  last  bull  of  convocation,  had  appointed  the  first  meeting  to  be  held 
in  March.  But  his  views  and  those  of  the  emperor  were  so  different, 
that  almost  the  whole  year  was  spent  in  negotiatkms.  Charles,  who  fore- 
saw that  the  rigorous  decrees  of  the  council  against  the  protestants  would 
soon  drive  them,  in  self-defence  as  well  as  from  resentment,  to  some  des- 
fierate  extreme,  laboured  to  put  off  its  meeting  until  his  warlike  pvepara 
tions  were  so  far  advanced,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition  to  seoond  its 
decisions  by  the  force  of  his  arms.  The  pope,  who  had  early  sent  to 
Trent  the  legates  who  were  to  preside  in  bis  name,  knowing  to  what  con- 
tempt it  would  expose  bis  authority,  and  what  suspicions  it  would  beget 
of  his  intentions,  if  the  fathers  of  me  council  should  remain  in  a  slate  of 
inactivity,  when  the  church  was  in  such  danger  as  to  require  their  imme- 
diate and  vigorous  interposition,  insisted  either  upon  translating  the  coun- 
cil to  some  ci^  in  Italy,  or  up^on  suspending  altogether  its  proceediqgs  at 
that  juncture,  or  upon  authorizing  it  to  begin  its  deliberations  immediately. 
The  emperor  rejected  the  two  former  expedients  as  equally  offensive  to 
the  Germans  ofevery  denomination ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  elude 
the  latter,  he  proposed  that  the  council  should  begin  with  refonniiy  the 
disorders  in  the  church,  before  it  proceeded  to  examine  or  define  articles 
of  faith.  This  was  the  very  thing  which  the  court  of  Rome  dreaded 
most,  and  which  had  prompted  it  to  employ  so  many, artifices  in  order  to 
prevent  the  meeting  of  such  a  dangerous  judicatoiy.    Paul,  though  more 
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compliant  than  some  of  his  predecessors  with  regard  to  calling  a  council, 
was  DO  less  jealous  than  they  had  been  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  saw  what 
uiatter  d  tnumph  such  a  method  of  proceeding  would  afbid  the  heretics. 
He  apprehended  consequences  not  only  humbfing  but  fatal  to  the  papal 
see.  It  the  council  came  to  consider  an  inquest  into  abuses  as  their  only 
busineas;  or  if  inferior  prelates  were  allowed  to  gratify  their  own  envy 
and  peerishness,  by  prescribing  rules  to  those  who  are  exalted  above 
4hem  in  dignity  and  power.  Without  listening,  therefore,  to  this  insidious 
proposal  of  the  emperor,  he  instructed  his  legates  to  open  the  council. 

Jan.  18.]  The  first  session  was  spent  in  matters  of  form.  In  a  subse- 
ouent  one,  it  was  agreed  that  die  frammg  a  confession  of  faith,  wherein 
sDould  be  contained  all  the  articles  which  the  chureh  required  its  mem- 
bers to  believe,  ought  to  be  the  first  and  principal  business  of  the  council ; 
but  that,  at  the  same  time,  due  attention  should  .be  given  to  what  was 
necessary  towards  the  refonnation  of  manneis  and  discipline*  From  this 
first  symptom  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  council  was  animated,  from  the 
high  tone  of  authority  which  the  legates  who  presided  in  it  assumed,  and 
from  the  implicit  deference  with  which  most  of  the  members  followed 
their  directions,  the  protestants  coqjectured  with  ease  what  decisions  they 
migfat  expect.  It  astonished  them,  however,  to  see  forty  prelates  (for  no 
greater  number  were  yet  assembled)  assume  authority  as  representatives 
of  the  universal  church,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  most  important 

Sints  of  doctrine  in  its  name.  Sensible  of  this  indecency,  as  well  as  of 
i  ridicule  with  which  it  might  be  attended,  the  council  advanced  sbwly 
in  its  deliberations,  and  all  its  proceedings  were  for  some  time  languishing 
and  feeble.*  As  soon  as  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  received  infor- 
mation of  the  opening  of  the  council,  they  published  a  long  manifesto^ 
containing  a  renewal  oif  their  protest  against  its  meeting,  togeSier  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  decline  its  jurisdictions.!  The  pope  and 
emperor,  on  their  part,  were  so  little  solicitous  to  quicken  or  add  vigour 
to  Its  operations,  as  plainly  discovered  that  some  object  of  greater  import- 
ance occupied  and  interested  them. 

The  protestants  were  not  inattentive  or  unconcerned  spectatois  of  the 
motions  of  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  of  Charles,  and  tney  entertained 
every  day  more  violent  suspicions  of  their  intentions,  in  consequence  of 
intelligence  received  from  different  quarters  of  the  machinations  canyi^g 
on  against  them.  The  king  of  England  informed  them,  that  the  emperor, 
having  Ions  resolved  to  exterminate  their  opinions,  would  not  fail  to  employ 
this  interval  of  trainquillity  which  he  now  eqjoyed,  as  the  most  favourable 

Cture  for  carrying  his  design  into  execution.  The  merchants  of  Auks* 
,  which  was  at  that  time  a  city  of  extensive  trade,  received  advice,  ny 
means  of  their  correspondents-  in  Italy,  among  whom  were  some  who 
secretly  favoured  the  proteatant  cause,|  that  a  dangerous  confederacy 
a^inst  it  was  forming  between  the  pope  and  emperor.  In  confirmation  of 
this  they  heard  from  the  Low-Countnes,  that  Cnaries  had  issued  orders, 
though  with  every  precaution  which  could  keep  the  measure  concealed, 
for  raising  troops  ootb  there  and  in  other  parts  of  his  dominions.  Such  a 
variety  of  infonnation,  and  corroborating  all  that  their  own  jealousy  or 
observation  led  them  to  apprehend,  left  the  protestants  little  reason  to  doubt 
of  the  emperor's  hostile  intentions.  Under  this  impression,  the  deputies 
of  the  coiuederates  of  Smalkalde  assembled  at  Frankfort,  and  by  commu- 
nicating their  intelligence  and  sentiments  to  each  other,  reciprocally 
heightened  their  sense  of  the  impending  danger.  But  their  unkm  was  not 
such  as  their  situation  required,  or  die  preparations  of  their  enemies  renr 
dered  necessaiy.  Their  league  had  now  subsisted  ten  years.  Among  so 
»any  members,  whose  territories  were  intermingled  with  each  odier,  and 
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wlio^  acoordiii^  to  the  custom  of  Qennany,  had  created  an  infinite  raiiety 
of  mutual  lifffats  and  claims  by  intennarriaget,  allianceSy  and  contracts  of 
different  kinas,  sulnects  of  ieaiousy  and  discrad  had  unavoidably  arisen. 
Some  of  the  confederatesy  oeing  connected  with  the  duke  of  Bnmsfrickp 
were  highly  disgusted  with  the  iandgrave»  on  account  of  the  rigour  with 
which  Ik  had  treated  that  rash  and  unfortunate  prince.  Others  taxed  the 
elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave,  the  heads  of  the  league,  with  harm^ 
involved  the  members  in  unnecessary  and  exorbitant  expenses  by  their 
profuseness  or  want  of  economy.  The  views,  likewise,  and  temper  of 
those  two  princes,  who  by  their  superior  power  and  authority,  influenced 
and  directed  the  whole  body,  being  extremely  different,  rendered  all  its 
motions  languid,  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  vigour  and  despatch  were 
requisite.  The  landgrave,  of  a  violent  and  enterprising  temper,  but  not 
forgetful,  amidst  his  zeal  for  religion,  of  the  usual  maxims  of  human  policy, 
insisted-  that  as  the  dan^r  which  threatened  them  was  manifest  ami  una- 
voidable, they  should  have  recourse  to  the  most  effectual  expedient  iSov 
securing  their  own  safety,  by  courting  the  protection  of  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  or  by  joining  m  alliance  with  the  protestant  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerlancU  from  whom  they  might  expect  such  powerful  and  present  assist- 
ance  as  their  situation  demanded.  The  elector  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  most  upright  intentions  of  any  prince  in  that  age,  and  with  talents 
which  Plight  have  qualified  him  abundantly  for  the  administration  ii 
government  in  any  tranquil  period,  was  possessed  with  such  supeistitions 
yeneration  for  all  the  parts  of  the  Lutheran  system,  and  such  bigotlen 
attachment  to  all  its  tenets,  as  made  him  averse  to  a  union  with  those  who 
difiered  from  him  in  any  article  of  faith,  and  rendered  him  veir  incapable 
of  undertaking  its  defence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  He  seemed 
to  think,  that  the  concerns  of  religion  were  to  be  regulated  by  principles 
and  maxims  totally  different  from  Uiose  which  apply  to  the  common  amJrs 
of  life ;  and  being  swayed  too  much  by  the  opmions  of  Luther,  who  was 
not  only  a  stranger  to  the  rules  of  political  conduct,  but  despised  them ; 
he  often  discovered  an  uncomplying  spirit,  that  proved  of  the  greatest 
detriment  to  the  cause  which  he  wisbeci  to  support.  Influenced,  on  this 
occasion,  by  the  severe  and  rigid  notions  of  that  reformer,  he  re/ioed  to 
enter  into  any  confederacy  wim  Francis,  because  he  was  a  persecutor  of 
the  truth  ;  or  to  solicit  tne  friendship  of  Henry,  because  he  was  no  less 
impious  and  profane  than  the  pope  himself ;  or  even  to  join  in  alliance 
with  the  Swiss,  because  they  differed  from  the  Germans  in  several  essenthJ 
articles  of  faith.  This  dissension,  about  a  point  of  such  consequence,  pro- 
duced its  natural  effects.  Each  secretly  censured  and  reproached  (he 
other.  The  landgrave  considered  the  elector  as  fettered  vj  narrow  pre- 
judices, unworthy  of  a  prince  called  to  act  a  chief  part  in  a  scene  of  such 
importance.  The  elector  suspected  the  landgrave  of  loose  principles  and 
amoitious  views,  which  corresponded  ill  with  the  sacred  cause  wherein 
they  were  engap;ed.  But  thoug^h  the  elector^s  scruples  prevented  their 
timely  application  for  foreign  aid  ;  and  the  jealousy  or  discontent  of  the 
other  pnnces  defeated  a  proposal  for  renewing  their  origimd  confederacy, 
the  term  during  which  it  was  to  continue  in  force  being  on  ^  point  of 
expiring ;  yet  the  sense  of  their  common  danger  induced  them  to  agree 
with  regard  to  other  pohits,  particularly  that  tney  would  never  acknow- 
ledge the  assembly  at  Trent  as  a  lawful  council,  nor  suffer  the  archbishop 
of  Cologne  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  the  steps  which  he  had  taken 
towards  the  reformation  of  his  diocess.^ 

The  landgrave,  about  this  time,  desirous  of  penetrating  to  the  bottom  of 
the  emperor's  intentions,  wrote  to  Granvelle,  whom  he  knew  to  be  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  all  his  masters   schemes,  informing  him  of  the 
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several  particulars  which  raised  the  suspicions  of  the  pintestantsy  and  beg- 
gine  au  explicit  declaration  of  what  they  had  to  fear  or  to  hope.  Gran* 
yelwt  in  return,  assured  them,  that  the  inteOigence  which  they  had  leceiyed 
of  the  empeit>r*8  militaiy  pieparations  was  exaggerated,  and  all  their  sus* 
picions  destitute  of  foundation  ;  that  though,  in  order  to  guard  his  fivrntien 
against  any  insult  of  the  French  or  English,  he  had  commanded  a  small 
body  of  men  to  be  raised  in  the  Low-Countries,  he  was  as  solicitous  as 
ever  to  maintain  tranquillity  in  Germany.* 

fiut  the  emperor's  actions  did  not  correspond  with  these  professions  of 
his  minister.  Tor  instead  of  appointine^  men  of  known  moderation  and  a 
pacific  temper  to  appear  in  defence  of  the  catholic  doctrines  at  the  con- 
ference  which  had  been  agreed  on,  he  made  choice  of  fierce  bisots, 
attached  to  their  own  system  with  a  blind  obstinacy,  that  rendered  all  hope 
of  a  reconcilement  desperate.  Malvenda,  a  Spanish  divine,  who  took  upon 
him  the  conduct  of  the  debate  on  the  part  of  the  catholics,  managed  it 
with  all  the  subtle  dexterity  of  a  scholastic  metaphysician,  more  studious 
to  perplex  his  advenaries  tnan  to  convince  them,  and  more  intent  on  pal- 
liating error  than  on  discoverii^  truth.  The  piotestants,  filled  with  indig- 
Dation,  as  well  at  his  sophistry  as  at  some  regulations  which  the  emptor 
endeavoured  to  imposje  on  the  disputants,  broke  off  the  confeience  abniptlv, 
being  now  fiiUy  convinced  that,  m  all  his  late  measures,  the  emperor  could 
have  no  other  view  than  to  amuse  them,  and  to  gain  time  for  npemng  his 
own  schemes.f 


BOOK  Till* 


While  appearances  of  daoger  daily  increased,  and  the  tempest  which 
had  been  so  long  a  gatherim^  was  ready  to  break  forth  in  all  its  violence 
against  the  protestant  church,  Luther  was  saved^  bjr  a  seasonable  death, 
from  feeliqgor  beholding  its  destructive  rage.  Having  gone,  though  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  and  during  a  rigorous  season,  to  liis  native  city  of 
Eysleben,  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authoiitj,  a  dissension  among  the 
countsof  Mansfield,  he  was  seized  with  a  yiolent  mflammation  in  his  stomach, 
which  in  a  few  days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  ibe  sixty-third  year  of  his  ase 
[Feb.  18].  Ashe  wasraisedupby  Providence  to  be  the  authorofoneof  the 
greatest  and  most  interesting  revolutions  recorded  in  histoiy,  there  is  not  any 
peiaon  perhaps  whose  character  has  been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours. 
In  his  own  a^,  one  party,  struck  with  horror  and  inflamed  with  rag^,  when 
they  saw  witti  what  a  daring  hand  he  overturned  everjr  thing  which  they 
held  to  be  sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to  him  not  only  ail  tbie 
defects  and  vices  of  a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  demon.  The  other, 
warmed  with  the  admiration  and  gratitude,  which  they  thought  he  merited 
as  the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the  Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him 
perfections  above  the  condition  of  humanity,  and  viewed  all  his  actions 
with  a  veneration  borderiog  on  that  which  should  be  paid  only  to  those 
who  are  guided  by  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  the  undistineuishing  censure  or  the  exagj^rated  praise  of  his 
contemporaries,  that  ought  to  regulate  the  opinions  of  the  present  age  con- 
cerning him.  Zeal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  undaunted  intrepidity 
to  mamtain  his  own  system,  abilities,  both  natural  and  acquired,  to  defend 
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his  principlesy  and  unwearied  industiy  in  propagatioig^  tbera,  aie  yirtiie« 
which  shine  so  conspicuously  in  eveiy  part  d*  his  befaavioury  that  even  his 
enemies  must  allow  nim  to  have  possened  them  in  an  eminent  degree.  To 
these  maj  be  added,  with  equal  justice,  such  purity  and  even  austerity  of 
mannen,  as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character  of  a  Refoimer :  such 
sanctity  of  life  as  suited  the  doctrine  which  he  delivered ;  and  sucn  |ier- 
fect  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight  presumption  of  hb  sincerity. 
Superior  to  all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the  elegancies  of  iife, 
ana  despising  its  pleasures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  church 
lohis  discipfes,  remaining  satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of  professor 
in  the  universitjr,  and  pastor  of  the  town  of  Wittembeij^,  with  the  moderate 
appointments  annexed  to  these  offices.  His  extraordinaiy  qualities  were 
allayed  with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  human  frailty  aixi  human  pas- 
sions. These,  however,  were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  imputed 
to  malevolence  or  corruption  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their  rise 
from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his  virtues.  His  miiid,  forcible  and 
vehement  in  all  its  operations,  roused  by  great  objects,  or  agitated  br 
vfolent  passions,  broke  out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetuosity  which 
astonishes  men  of  feebler  spirits,  or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tranquil 
situation.  By  carrying  some  praiseworthy  dispositions  to  excess,  he 
bordered  sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was  oflen  betnyed  into 
actions  which  exposed  him  to  censure.  His  confidence  that  his  own 
opinions  were  well-founded,  approached  to  arrogance;  his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness :  his  firmness  in  adherii^  to  them,  to  obstinacy ; 
and  his  zeal  in  confuting  bis  adversaries,  to  nge  and  scurrility.  Accus- 
tomed himself  to  consider  eveiy  thing  as  suborcfinate  to  truth,  be  expected 
the  same  deference  for  it  from  other  men;  and  without  making  any 
alfowances  for  their  timidity  or  prejudices,  he  poured  forth  against  such  as 
disappointed  him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent  of  invective  mingled  with 
contempt.  Regardless  of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  character  when  his 
doctrines  were  attacked,  be  chastised  all  his  adversaries  indiscriminately, 
with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither  the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor 
the  eminent  leamine  and  abilities  of  Erasmus,  screened  them  from  the  same 
gross  abuse  with  vvhich  he  treated  Tetzel  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther  was  guilty,  must  not  be  imputed 
wholly  to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought  to  be  chaii^d  in  part 
on  the  manners  of  the  age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unacquainted  with 
those  maxims,  which,  by  putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions  of  in- 
dividuals, have  polished  society,  and  rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of 
eveiy  kind  were  managed  witn  heat,  and  strong  emotions  were  uttered 
in  their  natural  language  without  reserve  or  delicac^r.  At  the  same  time, 
the  works  of  learned  men  were  all  composed  in  Latin,  and  they  were  not 
only  authorized,  by  the  example  of  eminent  writers  in  that  l^iguage,  to 
use  their  antagonists  with  tl^  most  illiberal  scurrility ;  but,  in  a  dead 
tOQgue,  indecencies  of  every  kind  appear  less  shocking  than  in  a  living 
language,  whose  idioms  and  phrases  seem  g^russ,  because  they  are  familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters  of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them 
W  the  principles  and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not  by  tl^se  of  another. 
For  although  virtue  and  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  manners  and  cus- 
toms vaiy  continually.  Some  parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  appear 
to  us  most  culpable,  g'ave  no  disgust  to  his  contemporaries.  It  was  even 
by  some  of  those  qualities,  which  we  are  now  apt  to  blame,  that  he  was 
fitted  for  accomplishing  the  great  work  which  be  undertooL  To  rouse 
mankind,  when  sunk  in  i^piorance  or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the 
rage  of  bieotry  armed  with  power,  required  the  utmost  vehemence  oi 
zeal,  as  well  as  a  temper  danog  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would  neither 
have  reached,  nor  have  excited  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A 
spirit  more  amiable,  but  less  vigon^us  than  Luther's,  would  have  shrunk 
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back  imm  the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  surmounted.  Towards  the 
close  of  Luther's  flfe,  though  without  any  pmeptible  diminutioD  of  his 
zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmities  of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so  that 
he  mw  daily  more  peevish,  more  irascible,  and  more  impatient  oS  con- 
tnoucdon.  Having  lived  to  be  a  witness  of  his  own  amazing  success,  to 
see  a  ^reat  part  of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines :  and  to  shake  the 
foundation  of  the  papal  throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  roonarchs  had 
trembled,  he  discovered,  on  some  occasions,  symptoms  of  vanity  and  self* 
applause.  He  must  have  been,  indeed,  more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem* 
plating  all  that  he  actually  accomplished,  he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment 
of  this  kind  rising  in  his  breast.* 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his  strtagth  declining,  his  constitu- 
tion being  worn  out  by  a  prodigious  multiplicity  of  business,  added  to 
the  labour  of  discharging  his  ministerial  functions  with  unremitting  dili- 
gence, to  the  fati^e  of  constant  study,  besides  the  composition  of  works 
as  voluminous  as  if  he  had  ei|joyed  uninterrupted  leisure  and  retirement. 
His  natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him  at  the  approach  of  death  ;  his 
last  conversation  with  his  friends  was  concerning  the  bappioeas  reserved 
for  good  men  in  a  future  life,  of  which  he  spoke  with  me  fervour  and 
delight  natural  to  one  who  eaipected  and  wisned  to  enter  soon  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  it.t  The  account  of  his  death  filled  the  Roman  cathohc  partjr 
with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy,  and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  his 
followers ;  neither  party  sufficiently  considering  that  his  doctrines  were 
now  so  firmly  rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish  independent  of 
the  hand  which  had  first  planted  them.  His  funeral  was  celebrated  by 
order  of  the  elector  of  Saxony  with  extraordinaiy  pomp.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  Catharine  a  Boria,  who  survived  him.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  in  Saxony  some  of  his  descendants 
in  decent  and  honourable  stations.} 

The  emperor,  meanwhile,  pursued  the  plan  of  dissimulation  with 
which  he  bad  set  out,  employing  eveiy  art  to  amuse  the  protestants,  and 
to  quiet  their  fears  and  jealousies.  For  this  puipose  he  contrived  to  have 
an  interview  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  most  active  of  all  the  con- 
federates, and  the  most  suspicbus  of  his  desi^.  To  him  he  made  such 
warm  proiessjons  of  his  concern  for  the  happiness  of  Germany,  and  of  his 
aversion  to  all  violent  measures ;  he  denied,  in  such  express  terms,  his 
having  entered  into  any  league,  or  having  begun  any  military  preparatk>ns 
which  should  give  any  iust  cause  of  auirm  to  the  protestants,  as  seem  to 
have  dispelled  all  the  landgrave's  doubts  and  apprehenskxis,  and  sent 
him  away  fully  satisfied  of  bis  pacific  intentions.  This  artifice  was  of 
great  advantage,  and  effectually  answered  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
employed.  The  hndgrave,  upon  his  leaving  Spires,  where  he  had  been 
admitted  to  this  interview,  went  to  Worms,  where  the  Smalkaldlc  con- 
federates were  assembled,  and  gave  them  such  a  flatteriog  representatkxi 
of  the  emperor's  favourable  disposition  towards  them,  that  they,  who 
were  too  apt,  as  well  from  the  temper  of  the  German  nation,  as  from  the 
genius  of  all  great  associations  or  bodies  of  men,  to  be  slow,  and  dilatory, 
and  undecisive  in  their  deliberations,  thought  there  was  no  necessity  of 
taking  any  immediate  measures  against  danger,  which  appeared  to  be 
distant  or  imaginary  .§ 

*  A  wmnrlqible  fawtaiiee  of  tiiis,  aa  wdl  m  of  a  certain  siiigularity  and  elevation  of  eentlmmt, 
fa  found  in  hb  Laat  WW.  Though  the  effiscts  which  he  had  tobequeath  were  very  inconaiderabie, 
he  OuMiflhi  it  oeoeanry  to  make  a  Teetamient,  bat  aeoraed  to  frame  it  with  Um  uaual  legal  fomli- 
tica.  Noma  eum,  aaya  he,  la  coilo,  in  terra,  et  inftmo,  <t  auctoritatem  ad  hoc  aulBeientem  habeo, 
ttt  milii  Boli  oredator,  eum  Deua  mihl,  homlni  Ucet  damnablli,  et  miaerabUi  peccatori,  ex  paterna 
miaericordU  BvangeUom  flUi  eui  erediderit,  dederitque  at  in  eo  verax  et  lldeUa  fuerim,  ita  at  mvht 


CiMaria,  racura,  prindpum  et  aacerdoUun,  immo  omnium  dBmonum  odio.  l^uidni,  igttnr,  J3E 
poaUkmem  banc,  In  re  exigna,  aufficiat,  ri  adait  manoa  oies  te^aimonhun,  et  did  poant,  bee  acnpait 
D.  M artiniia  LutlMr,  Noiariaa  IM,  et  teatia  Evangeitt  4ua.    Bac  1.  UL  p.  »i-    „^  .^  .^ 
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Such  eyents,  however,  aoon  occurred,  as  stageered  the  credit  which  tbe 
wpotestantB  had  given  to  the  emperor's  declarations.  The  council  of 
Trent,  thouj^h  still  composed  of  a  small  number  of  Italian  and  Spaniih 
prelates,  without  a  siog^le  deputjr  from  many  of  the  kingdoms,  which  it 
assumed  a  right  of  biiKling  by  its  decrees,  being  ashamed  ci^  its  long 
inactivity,  proceeded  now  to  settle  articles  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Having  b^n  with  examining  the  first  and  chief  point  in  controversy 
between  the  church  of  Rome  and  the  reformers,  concerning  the  rule  which 
should  be  held  as  supreme  and  decisive  in  matters  of  raith,  the  council, 
by  its  infallible  authority,  determined  [Apr.  8),  •'That  the  books  to 
which  the  designation  of  Jipocrifphal  hath  been  given,  are  of  equal  autho> 
rity  with  those  which  were  received  by  the  Jews  and  primitive  Christians 
into  the  sacred  canon  ;  that  the  traditions  handed  down  from  the  apostolic 
age,  and  preserved  in  the  church,  are  entitled  to  as  much  regard  as  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  which  the  inspired  authors  have  committed  to 
writing ;  that  the  Latin  translation  of  tne  scriptures,  made  or  revised  by 
St  Jerome,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fttlgate  translation,  should  b« 
read  in  churches,  and  appealed  to  in  the  schools  as  authentic  and  canoni- 
cal." Against  all  who  disclaimed  the  truth  of  these  tenets,  anathemas 
were  denounced  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority,  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  decision  of  these  points,  which  undermined  tne  main  kxinaation  of 
the  Lutheran  system,  was  a  plain  wamir^  to  the  protestants  what  judg- 
ment they  might  expect  when  the  council  should  have  leisure  to  take  into 
consideration  the  particular  and  subordinate  articles  of  their  creed.* 

This  discovery  of  the  council's  readiness  to  condemn  the  <m]nions  of 
the  protestants  was  soon  followed  by  a  striking  instance  of  me  pope's 
resolution  to  punish  such  as  embraced  them.  The  appeal  of  the  canons  of 
Cologne  ajB^inst  their  archbishop  having  been  carried  to  Rome,  Paul 
eagerly  seized  on  that  opportunity,  both  of  displaying  the  extent  of  his 
own  authority,  and  of  teaching  tlie  German  ecclesiastics  the  danger  of 
revolting  from  the  established  church.  As  no  person  appeared  in  behalf  of 
the  archbishop,  he  was  held  to  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  a 
I>apal  bull  was  issued  [Apr.  16],  depriving  him  of  his  ecclesiastical  di([- 
nibr,  inflicting  on  him  the  sentence  ol  excommunication,  and  absolving  his 
subjects  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  they  had  taken  to  him  as  meir 
civil  superior.  The  countenance  which  he  had  given  to  the  Lutheran 
heresy  was  the  only  crime  imputed  to  him,  as  well  as  the  only  reason 
assigned  to  justify  the  extraordinary  severity  of  this  decree.  The  protes- 
tants could  hardly  believe  that  Paul,  bow  zealous  soever  he  mig[ht  be  to 
defend  the  established  system,  or  to  humble  those  who  invaded  it,  would 
have  ventured  to  proceed  to  such*  extremities  against  a  prince  and  elector 
of  the  empire,  without  having  previously  secured  such  powerful  protection 
as  would  render  his  censure  something  more  than  an  impotent  and  despi- 
cable sally  of  resentment.  They  were,  of  course,  deepl}r  alarmed  at  mis 
sentence  against  the  archbishop,  considering  it  as  a  sure  indication  of  the 
malevolent  mtentions  not  only  of  the  pope,  but  of  the  emperor,  against  the 
whole  party.! 

Upon  this  freA  revival  of  their  fears,  with  such  violence  as  is  natunl 
to  men  roused  from  a  false  security,  and  conscious  of  their  having  been 
deceived,  Charles  saw  that  it  now  became  necessair  to  throw  aside  the 
mask,  and  to  declare  openly  what  part  he  determinea  to  act  By  a  long 
series  of  artifice  and  fallacy,  he  had  gained  so  much  time,  diat  nis  mea- 
sures, though  not  altogether  ripe  for  execution,  were  in  great  forwardness. 
The  pope,  by  bis  proceedings  against  the  elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as 
by  the  decree  of  the  council,  had  precipitated  matters  into  such  a  situation, 
as  nuKJterBd  a  breach  between  the  emperor  and  the  protestants  ahnosi 
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unaToidable.  Charies  had,  therefore,  no  choice  left  him,  but  either  to 
take  part  with  them  iDoreituining  what  the  see  of  Rome  had  determined, 
or  to  support  the  authority  of  the  church  openly  by  force  of  anns.  Nor 
did  the  pope  think  it  enoiig;h  to  have  brou^t  tlie  emperor  under  a  neces- 
sity of  acting ;  he  pressed  him  to  begin  his  operations  immediately,  and 
to  cany  them  on  with  such  vigour  as  c^ld  not  fail  of  securiQg  suceesg. 
Transported  by  his  zeal  against  heresy,  Paul  foigot  all  the  (Hiident  and 
cautious  maxims  of  the  papal  see,  with  regard  to  the  danser  of  extending 
the  Imperid  authority  beyond  due  bounds;  and,  in  order  to  crush  the 
Lutberam,  he  was  willing  to  contribute  towards  raising  up  a  master  that 
might  one  day  prove  formidable  to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  Italy. 

But,  besides  toe  certain  expectation  of  assistance  hom  the  pope,  Charles 
was  now  secure  from  any  danger  of  interruption  to  his  designs  by  the 
Turkish  arms.  His  negotiations  at  the  Porte,  which  he  had  earned  o» 
with  great  assiduity  since  the  peace  of  Crespy,  were  on  the  point  of 
beii^  terminated  in  such  a  manner  as  he  desired.  Soljrman,  partly  in  com- 
pliance with  the  French  king,  who^  in  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
obligation  of  joining  the  emperor  against  his  ancient  ally,  laboured  with 
great  zeal  to  briqg  about  an  accommodation  between  them,  and  partly 
irom  its  being  necessary  to  turn  his  arms  towards  the  east,  where  the  Per- 
sians threatened  to  invade  his  dominions,  consented  without  difficulty  to  a 
truce  ibr  &^e  years.  The  chief  article  of  it  was,  that  each  should  retain 
possession  of  what  he  now  held  in  Hungary;  and  Ferdinand,  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  pride  of  the  sultan,  submitted  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns.* 

But  it  was  upoD  the  aid  and  concunenoe  of  the  Germaiifi  themsehres 
that  the  emperor  relied  with  the  greatest  confidence.  The  Qermanfc 
body,  he  knew,  was  of  such  vast  strength,  as  to  be  invincible  if  it  were 
united,  and  that  it  was  only  by  employing  its  own  force  that  he  could 
hope  to  subdue  it.  Happily  for  him,  the  umon  of  die  several  members  of 
this  great  qrstem  was  so  feeble,  the  whole  frame  was  so  loosely  com- 
pacted, and  its  difierent  parts  tended  so  violently  towards  separation  from 
each  other,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  it,  on  any  important  emergence, 
to  join  in  a  general  or  vigorous  efibrt.  In  the  present  juncture,  the  sources 
of  discord  were  as  many,  and  as  various,  as  had  been  known  on  aiiy  oc- 
casion. The  Roman  catholics,  animated  with  zeal  in  defence  of  their 
religion  proportional  to  the  fierceness  with  which  it  had  been  attacked, 
were  eager  to  second  any  attempt  to  humble  those  innovators,  who  had 
overturned  it  in  many  provinces,  and  endangered  it  in  more.  John  and 
Albert  of  Brandenbuigh,  as  well  as  several  other  princes,  incensed  at  the  ' 
haughrinesB  and  rigour  with  which  the  duke  of  Brunswick  had  beei\ 
treated  by  the  cootederates  of  Smalkalde,  were  impatient  to  rescue  him, 
and  to  lie  reveqged  on  them.  Charles  observed,  with  satisfaction,  the 
working  of  those  passions  in  their  iqinds,  and  counting  on  them  as  sure 
auxiliaries  whenever  he  should  think  it  proper  to  act,  ne  found  it,  in  the 
mean  time,  more  necessaiy  to  moderate  than  to  inflame  their  rage. 

Such  was  the  situatkm  of  affairs,  such  the  discernment  with  which  the 
emperor  foresaw  and  provided  for  every  event,  when  the  diet  of  the  empire 
met  at  Ratisboo.  Many  of  the  Roman  catholic  members  appeared  there 
in  person,  but  most  of  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde,  under  pretence  of 
being  unable  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  late  unnecessaiy  fre« 
quency  of  such  assemblies,  sent  only  deputies.  Their  jealousy  of  the 
emperor,  toother  with  an  apprehension  that  vblence  might  perhaps  be 
empbyed,  m  order  to  force  their  approbation  of  what  he  should  propose 
in  the  diet,  was  the  true  cause  of  their  absence.  The  speech  with  which 
the  emperor  opened  the  diet  was  extremely  artful.    After  professing,  in 
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cemmoD  fonn,  his  regard  for  the  proeperity  of  the  Gennaiiic  bodf,  and 
declarin^y  that,  in  order  to  bestow  his  whole  attention  upon  the  re-«8ta- 
blishment  of  its  order  and  tranquillity,  he  had  at  present  ahandoned  all 
other  caresy  rejected  the  most  pressing;  solicitations  of  his  other  sul^ects  to 
reside  amoi^  them,  and  postponed  aSaiirs  of  the  greatest  importance ;  he 
took  notice,  with  some  disapprobation,  that  his  disinterested  example  had 
not  been  imitated ;  many  members  of  chief  consideration  haTing  nef^ected 
to  attend  an  assembly  to  which  he  had  repaired  with  such  manifest  incon- 
venience to  himself.  He  then  mentioned  their  unhappy  dissensions  about 
religion ;  lamented  the  ill  success  of  his  past  endeavours  to  compose  Aem : 
complained  of  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  late  conference,  and  cravea 
their  advice  with  regard  to  the  best  and  most  effectual  method  of  restoring 
union  to  the  churches  of  Gennany,  together  with  that  happy  agreement  in 
articles  of  faith,  which  their  ancestors  bad  found  to  be  of  no  less  advantage 
to  their  civil  interest,  than  becoming  then*  Christian  profession. 

By  this  gracious  and  popular  memod  of  consulting  the  members  of  the 
diet,  rather  than  of  obtruah^  ujxxi  them  any  opinion  of  his  own,  brides 
the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  the  merit  of  paying  much  respect 
to  their  judgment,  the  enrperor  dexterously  avoided  discoveriqg  his  own 
sentiments,  and  reserved  to  himself,  as  his  only  part,  that  of  canyiiK;  into 
execution  what  the^r  should  recommend.  Nor  was  he  less  secure  <H^sudr 
a  decision  as  he  wished  to  obtain,  by  referring  it  wholly  to  themselves. 
The  Roman  Catholic  member^  prompted  by  their  own  zeal,  or  prepared 
by  bis  intrigues,  joined  immediately  in  representing  that  the  authonty  of 
tue  council  now  met  at  Trent  ought  to  be  supreme  m  all  matters  of  con- 
troversy ;  that  all  Christians  shoiud  submit  to  its  decrees  as  the  idkllible 
rule  of  their  faith ;  and  therefore  they  besought  him  to  exeit  the  power, 
with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  Aim^htf,  in  protecting  that  assembly, 
and  in  compelling  the  protestants  to  acquiesce  in  its  detenninattons.  Tne 
protestantSf  on  the  other  hand,  presented  a  memorial,  in  which,  after  re- 
peating their  objections  to  the  council  of  Trent,  they  proposed,  a9  the  only 
efiectual  method  of  deciding  the  points  ita- dispute,  that  eioier  a  ifte  general 
council  should  be  assembled  in  Germany,  or  a  national  council  of  the 
empire  should  be  called,  or  a  select  number  of  divines  should  be  appointed 
out  of  each  party  to  examine  and  define  articles  of  faith.  They  men- 
tioned the  recesses  of  several  diets  favourable  to  this  proposition,  and 
which  had  a£brded  them  the  prospect  of  terminating  all  their  diflerences 
in  this  amicable  manner ;  they  now  coniured  the  emperor  not  to  depart 
from  his  former  plan,  and  by  offering  violence  to  then*  consciences,  to  bri^g 
calamities  upon  Germany,  the  veiy  thought  of  which  must  fill  every  lover 
bf  bis  country  with  horror.  The  emperor  receiving  tiiis  paper  with  d 
contemptuous  smile,  paid  no  farther  regard  to  it.  Having  already  taken 
bis  final  resolution,  and  perceiving  that  nothing  but  force  could  compel 
them  to  acquiesce  in  it,  he  despatched  the  cardinal  of  Trent  to  Rome 
[June  9l,  in  order  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  pope,  the  terms  o(  which 
were  already  aneed  on ;  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops,  levied  on 
purpose  in  the  Low-Countries^  to  advance  towards  Gennany ;  he  gave 
commissions  to  several  officers  for  raising  men  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire ;  he  warned  John  and  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  that  now  was  the 
proper  time  of  exerting  themselves,  in  order  to  rescue  theilr  ally,  Heniy  of 
Brunswick,  from  captivity.* 

All  these  thiDg»  could  not  be  transacted  without  the  observation  and 
knowledge  of  the  protestants.  The  secret  was  now  in  many  hands; 
under  whatever  veil  the  emperor  still  aflected  to  conceal  his  designs,  his 
officers  kept  no  such  mysterious  reserve :  and  his  allies  and  subjects  spoke 
out  bis  intentions  plainly.    Alarmed  with  reports  of  this  kind  from  every 
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qnartery  as  well  as  with  the  preparatioDs  for  war  ¥rfaich  th^  could  not 
but  obsenre,  the  deputies  of  the  confederates  demanded  audience  ol*  die 
emperor,  and,  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  recfuired  to  know  whether 
these  military  preparations  were  carried  on  by  his  command,  and  for  what 
end,  and  agamst  Mrhat  enemy  ?  To  a  q[uestion  put  in  such  a  tone,  and  at  a 
time  when  facts  were  become  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  it  was  necessanr 
to  ffive  an  explicit  answer.  Charles  owned  the  orders  which  he  had  issueo, 
and  prafessii^  Us  purpose  not  to  molest  on  account  of  relig^ion  those  who 
should  act  as  dutinil  subjects ;  declared,  that  he  had  nothing:  in  yiew  but 
to  maintain  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Imperial  dignity^  and  by 
punishiog  some  factious  members,  to  preserve  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  empire  from  being  impaired  or  dissolved  by  their  irregular  and  licen- 
tious conduct.  Though  the  emperor  did  not  name  the  persons  whom  he 
charged  with  such  high  crimes,  and  destined  to  be  the  olgects  of  his  ven* 
reance,  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  of 
Hesse  in  view.  Their  deputies  considering  what  he  had  said,  as  a  plain 
declaration  of  his  hostile  intentions,  immediately  retired  from  Katisbon.* 

The  cardinal  of  Trent  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  treat  with  the  pope, 
who,  having  at  length  brought  the  emperor  to  adopt  that  plan  which  he 
had  lone  recommended,  assented  with  eagerness  to  every  article  that  he 
proposed.  The  league  was  signed  [July  36]  a  few  days  after  the  cardinal's 
arrival  at  Rome.  The  pernicious  heresies  which  abounded  in  Germany, 
the  obstinacy  of  the  protestants  in  rejecting  the  holy  council  assembled 
at  Trent,  ana  the  necessity  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,  toother  with 
good  order  in  the  church,  are  mentioned  as  the  motives  of  this  union  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  In  order  to  check  the  growth  of  these  evils, 
and  to  punish  such  as  nad  impiously  contributed  to  spread  them,  the  euv- 
peror,  having  long  and  without  success  made  trial  of  gentler  remedies, 
engaged  instantly  to  take  the  field  with  a  sufficient  army,  that  he  mi|;fat 
compel  all  who  disowned  the  council,  or  had  apostatized  m>m  Ae  religioo 
of  their  forefiaithers,  to  return  into  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  submit  with 
due  obedience  to  the  holy  see.  He  likewise  bound  himself  not  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them  during  six  months  without  the  pope's  consent,  nor 
without  assigniiv  him  his  share  in  any  conauests  whicu'  should  be  made 
upon  them ;  ancf  that  even  after  this  perioa  he  should  not  agree  to  any 
accommodation  which  might  be  detrimental  to  the  church,  or  to  the  interest 
of  religion.  On  his  part,  the  po^  stipulated  to  deposite  a  laige  sum  in 
the  bamc  of  Venice  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  the  war ;  to  maintain, 
at  his  own  chaige,  during  the  space  of  six  months,  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  five  hundred  hoise ;  to  grant  the  emperor,  for  one  year,  half  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  Spain ;  to  authorize  htm,  by  a  bull,  to 
alienate  as  much  of  the  lands,  belonging  to  relieious  house&in  that  countiy, 
as  would  amount  to  the  sum  of  five  nundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  to 
employ  not  only  spiritual  censures,  but  military  force,  against  any  prince 
who  should  attempt  to  interrupt  or  defeat  the  execution  of  this  trea^.t 

Notwithstanding  the  explicit  terms  in  which  the  extirpation  of  beresjr 
was  declared  to  m  the  ol^ect  of  the  war  which  was  to  follow  upon  this 
treaty,  Charles  still  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Germans  that  he  had  no 
design  to  abridge  their  religious  liberty,  but  that  he  aimed  only  at  vindi- 
cating his  own  authority,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  such  as  had 
encroached  upon  it.  With  this  view,  he  wrote  circular  letters  in  the  same 
strain  with  his  answer  to  the  deputies  at  Ratisbon,  to  most  of  the  free  cities, 
and  to  several  of  the  princes  who  had  embraced  the  protestant  doctrines. 
In  these  he  complained  loudly,  but  in  general  terms,  of  the  contempt  into 
which  the  Imperial  dignity  had  fallen,  and  of  the  presumptuous  as  well  as 
disorderly  behaviour  of  some  members  of  the  empire.    He  declared  that 
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he  DOW  took  aims,  not  in  a  religious,  but  in  a  civil  quaiiel ;  not  to  oppnss 
way  who  continued  to  behave  as  quiet  and  dutiiiil  aubiects,  but  to  humble 
the  arropnce  of  such  as  had  Arown  off  all  senae  of  tibat  sttboidinatioD  in 
which  they  were  placed  upder  him  as  head  of  the  Gennanic  body.  Gross 
as  this  deception  was,  and  manifest  as  it  might  have  appeared  to  all  who 
considered  the  emperor^s  conduct  with  attention,  it  became  neoettaiy  ibr 
him  to  make  trial  of  its  efiect ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  and  dexterity 
with  which  be  emjploived  it,  that  he  derived  the  moat  solid  advantagiis  horn 
this  artifice.  If  be  had  avowed  at  once  an  intention  of  oveituniiqg  the 
protestant  church,  and  of  reducing  all  Germany  under  ito  Ibnner  state  of 
su^ection  to  the  papal  see,  nope  of  the  cities  or  princes  who  had  embraced 
the  new  opinions  could  have  remained  neutral  aAer  such  a  declaratioi^  far 
leas  could  they  have  ventured  to  assist  the  emperor  in  such  an  enterfniae. 
Whereas  by  concealing,  and  even  disclaiminj^  any  intention  of  that  kind,  he 
not  onJy  saved  himself  firom  the  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  a  general 
confederacy  of  all  the  protestant  states,  but  he  furnished  the  timid  with  an 
excuse  for  continuing  inactive,  and  the  designing  or  interested  .with  a  pre- 
text for  joining  him,  without  exposing  themselves  to  the  iniamy  of  aban- 
doning tneir  own  principles,  or  taking  part  openly  in  suppresah^  them.  At 
the  same  time  the  emperor  well  knew,  that  if,  by  their  assistance,  he  were 
enabled  to  break  the  power  of  the  elector  of  SaxoOT  and  the  landgrave,  he 
might  afterwards  prescribe  what  terms  he  pleased  to  the  feeble  remains 
of  a  party  without  union,  and  destitute  of  leaders,  who  would  then  regret, 
too  late,  their  mistaken  confidence  in  him,  and  their  inconsiderate  desertion 
of  their  associates. 

The  pope,  by  a  sodden  and  unforeseen  display  <^  his  zeal,  had  well 
nigh  disconcerted  this  plan  which  the  emperor  had  fonned  with  so  much 
care  and  art.  Proud  oT  having  been  the  author  of  such  a  foimidable  league 
against  the  Lutheran  heresy,  and  happy  in  thinking  that  the  glory  of  extir- 
pating it  was  reserved  for  his  pontificate,  he  published  the  articles  of  his 
treaty  with  the  emperor,  m  order  to  demonstrate  the  pious  intention  <tf 
their  confederacy,  as  well  as  to  display  his  own  zeal,  which  prompted  him 
to  make  such  extraordinary  eflbrts  for  maintainira^  the  faith  in  its  purity. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  soon  after  issued  a  bull,  containing  most  iihen] 
promises  of  indulgence  to  all  who  should  engage  in  this  holy  enteiprise, 
together  with  warm  exhortations  to  such  as  could  not  bear  a  part  in  it 
themselves,  to  increase  the  fervour  of  their  prayers,  and  the  severity  of 
their  mortifications,  that  they  mieht  draw  down  the  blessii^  of  Heaven 
upon  those  who  undertook  it*  nor  was  it  i^al  alone  which  poshed  the 
pope  to  make  declarations  so  inconsistent  with  the  account  which  (he 
emperor  himself  gave  of  his  motives  for  taking  arms.  He  was  much  scan^ 
dalized  at  Charles's  dissimulation  in  such  a  cause ;  at  his  seeming  to  be 
ashamed  of  owning  his  zeal  for  the  church,  and  at  his  endeavours  to  make 
that  pass  for  a  pditical  contest,  which  he  oo^ght  to  have  gloried  in  as  a 
war  which  had  no  other  object  than  the  defence  of  religion.  With  as  much 
solicitude,  therefore,  as  the  emperor  laboured  to  disgtiise  the  purpose  of 
the  confederacy,  did  the  pope  endeavour  to  publish  their  real  plan,  m  order 
that  they  might  come  at  once  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  protestants,  ^t 
all  hope  of  reconcilement  might  be  cut  off,  and  that  Charies  might  be 
under  fewer  temptations,  and  have  it  less  in  his  power  than  at  present, 
to  betray  the  interest  of  the  church  by  any  accommodatioo  beoencial  to 
himself.! 

The  emperor,  though  not  a  little  offended  at  the  pope's  indiscretion  or 
malice  in  makiijg  this  discovery,  continued  boldly  to  pursue  his  own  plan, 
and  to  assert  his  intentions  to  be  no  other  than  what  he  had  originally 
avowed.   Several  of  the  protestant  states,  whom  he  had  prevKNisly  gaioeo, 
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thoui'ht  themselves  justified,  in  aome  measure,  by  bis  deciaratioos,  for 
abaiKuming  their  associates,  and  even  forgiving  assistance  to  him. 

But  these  artifices  did  not  impose  on  the  greater  and  sounder  part  of  the 
protestant  confederates.  They  dearly  perceived  it  to  be  against  the 
reformed  religioD  that  the  emperor  baa  taken  arms,  and  that  not  onlj  the 
suppression  of  it^  but  the  extinction  of  the  Germao  liberties^  would  m  the 
certain  consequence  of  his  obtaining  such  an  entife  superjontr  as  would 
enable  him  to  execute  his  schemes  in  their  full  extent.  They  aeterminedy 
therefore,  to  prepare  for  their  own  defence^  and  neither  to  renounce  those 
religious  truths,  to  the  knowledge  of  which  they  had  attained  by  means  so 
womlerful,  nor  to  abandon  those  civil  ri^ts  which  (fad  been  transmitted  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.    In  order  to  give  the  necessaiy  directions  for  this 

J>urpose,  their  deputies  met  at  Ulm,  soon  after  their  abrupt  depaftiB« 
inom  Ratisbon.  Their  deliberations  were  now  conducted  with  such  vmur 
and  unanimity,  as  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  them  requned. 
The  contingent  of  troops,  which  each  of  the  confederates  was  to  furnish, 
having  been  fixed  by  the  original  treaty  of  union,  orders  were  given  for 
bringing  them  immediately  into  the  field.  Being  sensible,  at  last,  that 
through  the  narrow  prejudices  of  some  of  their  members,  and  the  impru^ 
dent  security  of  others,  they  had  neglected  too  long  to  strei^then  themselves 
by  fbreini  alliances,  they  now  applied  with  great  earnestness  to  the  Vene- 
tians and  Swiss. 

To  the  Venetians  they  represented  the  emperor's  intention  of  overturning 
the  present  system  of  Uermany,  and  of  raising  himself  to  absolute  power 
in  that  country  by  means  of  foreign  force  furnished  by  the  pope ;  they 
warned  them  bow  fatal  this  event  would  prove  to  the  liberties  of  Italy,  and 
that  by  suffering  Charles  to  acq^uire  unlimited  authority  in  the  one  country^ 
they  would  soon  feel  his  dominion  to  be  no  less  despotic  in  the  other;  they 
besought  them,  therefore,  not  to  grant  a  passage  through  their  territories  to 
those  troops,  which  ought  to  be  treated  as  common  enemies,  because  by 
subduing  Germany  they  prepared  chains  for  the  rest  of  Europe.  These 
reflections  had  not  escaped  tne  sagacity  of  those  wise  republicans.  They 
had  communicated  their  sentiments  to  the  pope,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
divert  him  from  an  alliance,  which  tended  to  render  irresistible  the  power 
of  a  potentate,  whose  ambition  he  already  knew  to  be  boundless.  But 
they  had  found  Paul  so  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  his  own  plan,  that  he 
disregarded  all  their  remonstrances.^  This  attempt  to  alarm  the  pope 
having  proved  unsuccessfiil,  they  declined  doine  air^  thing  more  towards 
|>reventing  the  dangers  which  tney  foresaw ;  and  in  return  to  the  applica* 
tion  from  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde^  they  informed  them,  that  they 
couid  not  obstnict  the  march  of  the  pope's  troops  through  an  open  country, 
but  by  levying  an  army  strong  enous'h  to  face  them  in  the  fiefd ;  and  that 
tliis  would  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  weight  of  his  as  well  as  of 
the  emperor's  indignatkm.  For  the  same  reason  they  declined  lendinr  a 
sum  of  money,  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgrave  proposed  to 
borrow  of  them,  towards  canying  on  the  war.t 

The  demands  of  the  confederates  upon  the  Swiss  were  not  confined  to 
the  obstructing  of  the  entrance  of  foreignei^  into  Germany  ^  they  required 
of  them,  as  the  nearest  neighbours  and  closest  allies  of  the  empire,  to 
Interpose  with  their  wonted  vigour  for  the  preservation  of  its  libertiies,  and 
not  to  stand  as  inactive  spectators,  while  their  brethren  were  oppressed 
and  enslaved.  But  with  whatever  zeal  some  of  the  cantons  might  have 
been  disposed  to  act  when  the  cause  of  the  reformation  was  in  danger,  the 
Helvetic  body  was  so  divided  with  re^rd  to  religion,  as  to  render  it  unsafe 
for  the  protestants  to  take  any  step  without  consulting  their  catholic  asso- 
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eiates ;  and  amoog  them  the  emissaries  of  the  pope  and  emperor  had  such 
influence,  that  a  resolution  of  maintaining  an  exact  neutraliW  between  the 
contending  parties  was  the  utmost  which  could  be  procuiea.* 

Being  disappointed  in  both  these  applications^  tne  protestants,  not  long 
afler,  l^d  recourse  to  the  kings  of  France  and  England ;  the  approach  of 
dan^r  either  overcoming  the  elector  of  Saxony's  scruples,  or  obliging  him 
to  yield  to  the  importumties  of  his  associates.  The  situation  of  the  two 
monarchs  flattered  them  with  hopes  of  success.  Though  hostilities  between 
them  had  continued  for  some  time  after  the  peace  of  Crespy,  they  became 
weaiy  at  last  of  a  war,  attended  with  n&  ffloiy  or  advantage  to  either,  and 
had  lately  tenninated  all  their  differences  by  a  peace  concluded  at  Campe 
near  Anves.  Francis  having  with  great  difficulty  procured  his  allies,  tne 
Scots,  to  be  included  ih  the  treaty,  in  return  dx  that  concession  be  engaged 
to  pay  a  great  sum  which  Henry  demanded  as  due  to  him  on  several 
accounts,  and  he  left  Boulogne  in  the  hands  of  the  Ejiglish  as  a  pledge  for 
his  faithnd  performance  of  that  article.  But  though  the  re-estabiisDiDeDt 
of  peace  seemed  to  leave  the  two  monarchs  at  liMrty  to  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  Germany,  so  unfortunate  were  the  protestants,  that  they 
derived  no  immediate  advantage  from  this  circumstance.  Henry  appeared 
unwilling  to  enter  into  any  aOiance  with  them,^  but  on  such  conditions  as 
would  render  him  not  onhr  the  head,  but  the  suimme  director  of  their 
league ;  a  pre-eminence  which,  as  the  bonds  of  union  or  interest  between 
them  were  but  feeble,  and  as  he  differed  from  them  so  widely  in  bis  reli- 
gious sentiments,  they  had  no  inclination  to  admit.t  Francis,  more  power- 
fully inclined  by  political  considerations  to  a£R>rd  them  assistance,  found 
his  Kingdom  so  much  exhausted  b^  a  long  war,  and  was  so  much  afraid 
of  irritatiittr  the  pope,  by  entering  mto  close  union  with  excommunicated 
heretics,  that  he  durst  not  undertake  the  protection  of  the  Smalkaldic 
league.  By  this  ill-timed  caution,  or  by  a  superstitious  deference  to  scniples, 
^to  which  at  other  times  he  was  not  much  addicted,  he  lost  the  most 
promising  opportunity  of  mortifying  and  distressing  his  rival,  which  pre- 
sented itseirauring  his  whole  reign. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  ill  success  in  their  ne^iations  with  foreign 
courts^  the  confederates  found  no  difficulty  at  home,  m  bringing  a  sufficient 
force  mto  the  field.  Germany  abounded  at  that  time  withinhabitants ; 
the  feudal  institutions,  which  subsisted  in  full  forae,  enabled  the  nobles  to 
eall  out  their  numerous  vassals,  and  to  put  them  in  nx>tion  on  the  shortest 
warning ;,  the  martial  spirit  of  the  Germans,  not  broken  or  enervated  by  die 
introduction  of  commerce  and  arts,  had  acquired  additional  vigour  durii^ 
the  continual  wars  in  which  they  had  been  employed,  for  haif  a  century, 
either  in  the  pay  of  the  emperors  or  the  kings  of  France.  Upon  eveir  op- 
portunity of  entering  into  service,  they  were  accustomed  to  run  eaeerfy  to 
arms ;  and  to  eveiy  standard  that  was  erected,  volunteers  flocked  from  all 
quarters.!  ^^  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  their  native  ardour.  Men  on 
whom  the  doctrines  of  the  reformatkm  had  made  that  deep  impressioa 
which  accompanies  truth  when  first  discovered,  prepared  to  maintain  it 
with  proportional  vi^r ;  and  among;  a  warlike  people  it  appeared  in&- 
mous  to  remain  inactive,  when  the  defence  of  religion  was  tne  motive  for 
taking  arms.  Accident  combined  with  all  these  circumstances  in  facili- 
tating the  levy  of  soldiers  among  the  confederates.  A  considerable  number 
of  Germans  in  the  pay  of  France,  being  dismissed  by  the  ki»^  on  the  pros- 
pect of  peace  with  England,  joined  in  a  body  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
testants.} Bv  such  a  concurrence  of  causes,  they  were  enabled  to  assemble 
in  a  fevv  weeks  an  array  composed  of  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifteen 
thousand  hoiae,  |«ovided  with  a  train  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cannoD, 
«ight  hundred  ammunition  wagons,  eight  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  and 
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sil  thousand  pi6neeis.*  This  drnij,  one  of  the  mOM  niTmeTous,  arid  un- 
doubtedly the  best  appointed,  of  any  which  had  been  levied  in  Europcf 
^ring'  that  century,  did  norrequire  the  united  eflfort  of  the  whole  protestant 
Iwiy  to  raise  it.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke 
of  \t  urtembeig,  the  princes  of  Anhalt,  and  the  Imperial  cities  of  Augsbuii^, 
Ulm,  and  Strasbuig,  were  the  only  powers  which  contributed  towards  this 
great  armament :  the  electors  of  Cologne,  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  count 
Palatine,  overawed  by  the  emperor's  threats,  o^  deceived  by  his  professions, 
remained  neuter.  John  marquis  of  Brandenbuig  Bareith,  and  Albert  of 
Brandenbui^g  Anspach,  though  both  early  converSf  to  Lutheranism,  entered 
openly  into  the  emperor's  service,  under  pretext  of  having  obtained  his 
promise  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  religion ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony 
soon  followed  their  example. 

The  number  of  their  troops,  as  well  as  the  amazing  rapidity  wherewith 
they  had  assembled  them,  astonished  the  emperor,  aiKl  filled  nim  with  die' 
most  disquieting  apprehensions.  He  was,  indeed,  in  no  condition  to  resist 
sach  a  mighty  force.  Shut  up  in  Ratisbon,  a  town  of  no  gfeat  strengthf 
whose  inhabitants,  being  mostly  Lutherans,  would  have  been  more  ready 
to  betray  than  to  assist  him,  with  only  three  thousand  Spanish  foot^  whor' 
had  served  in  Hungaiy^  and  about  five  thousand  Germans  who  had  joined 
bim  finom  different  parts  of  the  empire,  he  must  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  the  approach  ot  such  a  formidable  army,  which  he  could  not  fight,  nor' 
could  he  even  hope  to  retreat  from  it  in  safety.  The  pope's  troops^  though 
in  full  march  to  his  relief,  had  hardly  reached  the  frontiers  of  Germany ;  the 
forces  which  he  expected  fixwn  the  Low-Countries  had  not  yet  b^gun  to 
move,  and  were  even  far  from  being  comiplete.t  His  situation,  howeyer^ 
called  for  more  immediate  succour,  nor  did  it  seem  practicable  for  him  to 
wait  for  such  distant  auxUiaries,  with  whom  bis  junction  was  so  precarious. 

But  it  happened  fortunately  for  Charles,  that  the  confederates  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  lay  so  full  in  their  yiew.  In  civil 
i<^ars,  the  first  steps  are  commonly  taken  with  much  timidi^  and  hesjtatioif. 
Men  are  solicitous,  at  that  time,  to  put  on  the  semblance  oi  moderation  and 
equity ;  they  strive  to  gain  partisans  by  seeming  to  adhere  strictly  to 
known  forms ;  nor  can  they  be  brought,  at  once,  to  violate  those  established 
iostitutionsi  which  in  times  of  tranquillity  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
reverence ;  hence  their  proceeding  are  often  feeble  or  dilatory,  when  they 
ought  to  be  most  vigorous  and  (fecisive-  Influenced  by  those  considera- 
tions, which,  happily  for  the  peace  of  society,  operate  powerfully  on  the 
human  mind,  the  confederates  could  not  think  of  throwing  off  diat  allegiance 
which  they  owed  to  the  head  of  the  empire*  or  of  turning  their  arms  against 
)am  without  one  solemn  appeal  more  to  his  candour,  and  to  the  impartial 
ju<%inent  of  tiieir  fellow-subjects.  For  this  purpose,  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  emperor  [July  15],  and  a  manifesto  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Qennany.  Tte  tenor  of  both  was  the  same.  They  represented  their  own 
conduct  with  i^aid  to  civil  affairs  as  dutifiil  and  submissive  ;  they  men- 
tkmed  the  invio&ble  union  in  which  they  had  liyed  with  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  the  many  and  recent  marks  of  his  good-^ill  and  gratitude  where- 
witibal  they  had  been  honoured ;  they  asserted  religion  to  Be  the  sole  cause 
of  the  violence  which  the  emperor  now  meditated  against  them  ;  and  in 
proof  of  this  produced  many  arguments  to  convince  those  who  were  so 
w^ak  as  to  be  deceived  by  those  artifices  with  which  be  endeavoured  to 
cover  his  real  intentions :  they  declared  their  own  resolution  to  risk  every 
thiiK  in  maintenance  oi  their  religious  rights,  and  foretold  the  dissolution 
of  the  German  constitutkm,  if  the  emperor  should  finally  prevail  against 
tbcm.J 
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Chailesy  tboagh  in  suck  a  perilous  situation  as  migfat  have  inn^ied  him 
with  moderate  sentiiDents»  appeared  as  inflexible  and  naugfaty  as  it  his  affiurs 
bad  been  in  the  most  prosperous  state.  His  only  leply  to  tne  address  and 
manifesto  of  the  protestants,  was  to  publish  the  ban  of  the  empire  L'^uly 
^^If  against  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  landgraye  of  Hesse,  their  leaders, 
and  against  all  who  should  dare  to  assist  them.  By  this  sentence,  the 
ultimate  and  most  rigorous  one  which  the  German  junsprudence  has  pro- 
vided for  the  punishment  of  traitors,  or  enemies  to  their  countiy,  they  were 
declared  rebels  and  outkws,  and  deprived  of  evety  privilege  which  they 
eqioyed  as  members  of  the  Germanic  body;  their  goods  were  confiscated ; 
their  subjects  absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  it  became  not 
only  lawtul  but  meritorious  to  invade  their  territories.  The  nobles,  and 
free  cities,  who  framed  or  perfected  the  constitution  of  the  German  govern- 
ment, had  not  been  so  negligent  of  their  own  safety  and  privileges  as  to 
trust  the  emperor  with  this  formidable  jurisdiction.  The  authority  of  a  diet 
of  the  empire  oiu^ht  to  have  been  interposed  before  any  of  its  members 
could  be  put  un(ter  the  ban.  But  Charles  overlodced  that  ibrmality,  well 
knowing  tnat,  if  his  arms  were  crowned  with  success,  there  would  remain 
none  who  would  have  either  power  or  courage  to  call  in  question  what  he 
had  done.*  The  emperor,  however,  did  not  found  his  sentence  against  the 
elector  and  landgrave  on  their  revolt  from  the  established  chureh,  or  their 
conduct  with  regard  to  religion ;  he  affected  to  assign  for  it  reasons  purely 
civil,  and  those  too  expressed  in  such  general  and  aoaoiguous  tenns,  without 
specifying  the  nature  or  circumstances  of  then  Kuilt,  as  rendered  it  more 
like  an  act  of  despotic  power  than  of  a  legal  and  limited  jurisdiction.  Nor 
was  it  altogether  from  choice,  or  to  conceal  his  intentions,  that  Chailes  had 
recourse  to  the  ambiguity  of  general  expressions  ;  but  he  durst  not  mention 
too  paiticulariy  the  causes  of  his  sentence,  as  eveiy  action  which  he  could 
have  chained  upon  the  elector  and  landgrave  as  a  crime,  might  have  been 
employed  with  equal  justice  to  condemn  many  of  the  protestants  whom 
he  still  pretended  to  consider  as  faithful  subjects,  and  wbcxn  it  would  have 
been  extremely  imprudent  to  alarm  or  disgust. 

The  confederates,  now  perceiving  all  hSpes  of  accommodation  to  be  at 
an  end,  had  only  to  choose  whether  they  would  submit  without  reserve  to- 
the  emperor's  will,  or  proceed  to  open  hostilities.  They  were,  not  desti- 
tute either  of  public  spirit,  or  of  resolution  to  make  the  proper  dioice.  A 
few  days  after  the  ban  oi  the  empire  was  published,  they,  acceding  to 
the  custom  of  that  age,  sent  a  herald  to  the  Imperial  camp,  with  a  soleom 
declaration  of  war  against  Charles,  to  whom  they  no  k>nger  gave  any  other 
title  than  that  of  pretended  emperor,  and  renounced  all  allegiance,  homage, 
or  duty  which  he  might  claim,  or  which  they  bad  hitherto  yielded  to  him. 
But  iMevious  to  this  foimality,  part  of  their  troops  had  b^un  to  act.  The 
command  of  a  considerable  body  of  men  raised  by  the  city  of  Augsbun; 
having  been  given  to  Sebastian  ^hertel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who/by  tl^ 
booty  that  he  had  got  when  the  Imperialists  plundered  Rome,  together 
with  the  merit  of  long  service,  had  acouired  wealth  and  authority  which 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  chief  of  the  German  nobles  t  that  gallant 
veteran  rasdved,  before  he  joined  the  main  body  of  the  confederates,  to 
attempt  something  suitable  to  his  former  fame,  and  to  the  expectation  of 
hu^ceuntiymen.  As  the  pope's  forces  were  hastening  towani^  Tyrol,  in 
order  to  penetrate  into  Germany  by  the  narrow  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains which  run  across  that  countiy,  he  advanced  thither  wiSi  the  utmost 
vapidity,  and  seieed  Ehrenbeig  and  Cufi&tein,  two  strong  castles  which 
comnumded  the  principal  defiles.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  he  con- 
tinued his  march  towaiinds  Inspruck,  by  getting  possession  of  which  he 
would  have  obliged  the  Italians  to  stop  short,  and  with  a  small  body  of 

*6lel4.a86.  l)ttBlQntCtepi]N|iloai.iv.p,U.>14.  rreflblHiAAln«|«  da  Droit  PabMSS.  736  ISS; 
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men  could  have  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  neatest  armies.  Castlealto, 
tbe  governor  of  Trent,  knowing  what  a  fatal  dIow  this  woald  be  to  the 
emperor,  all  whose  designs  must  have  proved  abortive  if  his  Italian  aux- 
iliaries had  been  intercepted,  raised  a  few  troops  with  the  utmost  despatch, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  town.  Schertel,  howerer,  did  not  abandon  the 
enterprise,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  the  place,  when  the  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  the  Italians,  and  an  order  from  the  elector  and  land- 
grave, obliged  him  to  desist.  By  his  retreat  the  passes  were  left  open, 
and  the  Italians  entered  Germany  without  any  opposition,  but  from  the  gar- 
risons which  Schertel  had  placed  in  Ehrenoei^g  and  Cufistein,  and  these, 
having  no  hopes  of  being  relieved,  surrendered,  after  a  short  resistance.* 

Nor  was  the  recalling  of  Schertel  the  only  error  of  which  the  confede- 
rate^  were  guilty .  As  the  suprenie  command  of  their  army  was  committed, 
in  terms  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  to  the  elector  of  Saiony  and  landgrave 
of  Hesse  with  equal  power,  all  the  inconveniences  arising  from  a  divided 
and  co-ordinate  authoritj^t  which  is  always  of  fatal  consequence  in  the 
operations  of  war,  were  immediately  felt.  The  elector,  though  intrepid 
iQ  his  own  person  to  excess,  and  most  ardently  zealous  in  the  cause,  was 
slow  in  deliberatiiKp,  uncertain  as  well  as  irresolute  in  his  determinations, 
and  constantly  preferred  measures  which  were  cautious  and  safe,  to  such 
as  were  bold  or  decisive.  The  land^ave,  of  a  more  active'  and  enter- 
prisii^  nature,  formed  all  his  resolutions  with  promptitude,  wished  to 
execute  them  with  spirit,  and  uniformly  preferred  such  measures  as  tended 
to  bring  the  contest  to  a  speedj  issue.  Thus  their  maxims,  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  differed  as  widely  as  those  by  which  the^ 
were  influenced  in  preparing  for  it.  Such  perpetual  contrariety  in  their 
sentiments  ^ve  rise,  imperceptibly,  to  jealou^  and  the  spirit  of  contention. 
These  multiplied  the  dissensions  flowing  from  the  incompatibUity  of  their 
natural  tempers,  and  rendered  them  more  violent.  The  other  members  of 
the  league  considering  themselves  as  independent,  and  subject  to  the 
elector  and  landgrave,  only  in  consequence  of  the  articles  of  a  voluntary 
confederacy,  did  not  long  retain  a  proper  veneration  for  commanders  who 
proceeded  with  so  little  concord ;  ana  the  numerous  army  of  the  protes- 
tants,  like  a  vast  machine  whose  parts  are  ill  compactea,  and  which  is 
destitute  of  any  power  sufficient  to  move  and  regulate  the  whole,  acted 
with  no  consistency,  vigour,  or  effect. 

The  emperor,  who  was  afraid  that,  by  remaining  at  Ratisbon,  he  mieht 
render  it  impossible  for  the  pope's  forces  to  join  him,  having  boldly 
advanced  to  Landshut  on  the  Iser,  the  confederates  lost  some  days  jn 
deh'beiating  whether  it  was  proper  to  follow  him  into  the  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  a  neutral  prince.  When  at  last  they  surmounted  that 
scruple,  and  began  to  move  towards  his  camp,  they  suddenly  abandoned 
the  design,  and  nastened  to  attack  Ratisbon,  in  which  town  Charles  could 
leave  oniy  a  small  garrison.  By  thb  time  the  papal  troops,  amounting 
fell^  to  that  number  which  Paul  bad  stipulated  to  furnish,  had  reached 
Landshut,  and  were  so0n  followed  by  six  thousand  Spaniards  of  the  veteran 
band  stationed  in  Naples.  The  confederates,  after  SchertePs  spirited  but 
fruitless  expedition,  seem  to  have  permitted  these  forces  to  advance  unmo- 
lested to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  without  any  attempt  to  attack  either 

•  Bedund.  lib.  ii.  m  Adrfanl  btoria  di  mioi  Tempi.  lib.  335.  Seek«ii4orf,  the  lndortrioai 
anilnror  Uw  Ckmnieiitariiu  Ap<rfoMtieu»  de  Lutberanlamo,  whom  I  have  to  long  and  uMy  ral. 
k>w«d  aa  D V  guide  In  G«nnan  affain,  was  a  defendant  IVom  Schertel.  Wtth  the  eare  u^^Ud- 
tade  or  a  Genoan,  who  waa  himself  of  noble  birth,  Seckendorf  has  paMialied  a  long  digresrion 
coneentav  his  ancestor,  caletilated  chiefly  to  show  how  Schertel  was  ennobled,  and  *^^fV°'^^"3^ 
allied  10  many  of  the  most  aaelent  fbmUies  in  die  empire.  Among  other  cnrioos  partwolan^ 
gives  as  an  account  of  his  wealth,  the  chief  sooree  of  which  waa  the  plunder  he  got  at  Bome.  Ilia 
landed  estate  alone  was  sold  by  Ms  grandsons  for  six  hundred  thousand  florins.  By  Uiis  w«  may 
fofn  some  Idea  of  the  riches  amasKd  by  the  OmdnCtim,  or  coaBmanders  of  raercenary  baads  in 
that  age.    AtthetakingoflUHue,  Schertel  was  only  a  captain.    Seckend.  lib.  U.  73. 
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them  or  the  emperor  separately,  or  to  prevent  their  junction.*  The  Impe- 
nal  army  amounted  now  to  tnirty-siz  thousand  men,  and  was  still  more 
formidalMe  by  the  discipline  and  valour  of  the  trooos,  than  by  their  nuin- 
ber.  Avilat  a  commenqator  of  Alcantara,  who  had  been  present  in  all  the 
wars  carried  on  b^  Charles,  and  had  served  in  the  armies  which  gained 
the  memorable  victoiy  at  Favia,  which  conquered  Tunis,  and  invaded 
France,  gives  this  the  preference  tp  any  militanr  force  he  had  ever  seen 
assembled.t  Octavio  Famese,  the  pope^s  grandson,  assisted  by  the  ablest 
officers  formed  in  the  lone  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  commanded 
the  Italian  auxiliaries,  nis  brother,  the  cardinal  Famese,  accompanied 
him  as  a  papal  legate ;  and  in  order  to  eive  the  war  the  appearance  of  a 
religious  enterprise,  be  proposed  to  march  at  the  head  of  the  a^y,  with 
a  cross  carried  before  him,  and  to  publish  indulgences  wherever  he  canie, 
to  all  >vho  should  give  them  any  assistance,  as  had  ancientl^jf  been  the 
practice  in  the  crusades  against  the  infidels.  But  this  the  emperor  strictly 
pmbjbited,  as  inconsistent  with  all  the  declarations  which  he  had  made  to 
The  Grenpans  of  his  own  jparty ;  and  the  legate  perceiving^,  to  his  astoniah- 
ment,  that  the  exercise  of  the  protestant  religion,  the  extirpation  of  which 
he  considered  as  the  sole  object  of  the  war,  -w.bs  publicly  pennitted  in 
the  Imperial  camp,  soon  returned  in  disgust  to  Italy.]; . 

The  arrival  of  these  troops  enabled  the  emperor  to  send  such  a  rein- 
forcement to  the  garrison  at  Ratisbon,  that  the  confederates,  relinqui^iqg 
all  hopes  of  reducinf^  that  town,  marched  towards  Ingoldstadt  on  the 
Danube,  near  to  which  Charles  was  now  encamped.  They  exclaimed 
loudly  against  the  emperor's  notorious  violation  of  the  laws  and  conslitu- 
tion  of  the  empire,  in  having  called  in  foreigners  to  lay  waste  Germany, 
and  to  oppress  its  liberties.  As,  in  that  age,  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
see  vvas  so  odious  to  the  protestants,  that  the  name  of  the  pope  alone  was 
sufficient  to  inspire  them  with  horror  at  any  enterprise  wnich  he  counte- 
nanced, and  to  raise  in  their  minds  the  blackest  suspicions,  it  came  to  be 
imiversally  believed  among  them,  that  Paul,  not  satis6ed  with  attackiiff 
them  openly  by  force  of  arms,  had  dispersed  his  emissaries  all  over  Ger- 
many, to  set  on  fire  their  towns  and  magazines,  and  to  poison  the  welb 
and  fouptains  of  water.  Nor  did  tliis  rumour,  which  was  extravagant  and 
frightful  enough  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  ciedulfty  of  the  vulgar, 
spread  among  them  only ;  even  the  leaders  of  the  party,  blinded  by  their 
prejudices,  published  a  declaration,  in  which  they  accused  the  pope  of 
bayipg  employed  such  antlchristian  and  diabolical  arts  against  them.§ 
These  sentiments  of  the  confederates  were  confirmed,  in  some  measure, 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  papal  troops,  who,  thinking  nothing  too  r^onxis 
towards  heretics  anathematized  by  the  church,  were  guilty  of  great 
excesses  in  the  territories  of  the  Lutheran  states,  and  aggravated  the 
calamities  of  war,  by  mingling  with  it  all  the  cruelty  of  bigoted  zeal. 

1  he  first  operations  in  the  field,  however,  did  not  coirespond  with  the 
violence  of  those  passions  which  animated  individuals.  The  emperor  had 
prudently  taken  tbe  resolution  of  avoiding  an  action  with  an  army  so  far 
superior  in  number,||  especially  as  he  foresaw  that  nothing  could  keep  a 
body  composed  of  so  many  and  such  dissimUar  members  from  falling  to 
pieces,  but  the  pressing  to  attack  jt  with  an  mconsiderate  precipitabcy. 
The  confede/ates,  though  it  was  no  less  evident  that  to  them  eveiy 
moment  s  delay  was  pemicioMs,  were  still  prevented  by  the  weakness  i 
division  of  their  leaders  from  exerting  that  vigour,  with  which  their  situa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  ardour  of  their  soldiers,  ought  to  have  inspired  them. 
On  their  arrival  at  Ingo  dstadt  [Aug.  29],  they  found  the  emperor  in  a 
camp  not  remarkable  for  strength,  and  surrounded  only  by  a  slight  entrench- 
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luent.  Before  the  camp  lay  a  plain  of  such  extent,  as  afforded  sufficient 
space  for  drawing  out  the  whole  army,  and  bringing  it  to  act  at  once.  Eveiy 
consideration  sb^ld  have  determined  them  to  nave  seized  this  opportunity 
of  attackin8[  the  emperor ;  and  their  mat  superiority  in  numbers,  tfaie 
eagerness  of  their  troops,  together  with  the  stability  of  tne  German  infantry 
in  pitched  battles,  afforded  them  the  most  probable  exi)ectation  of  victoiy. 
The  land  have  uiged  this  with  great  warmth,  declaring  that  iS  the  sole 
cdtomand  were  vested  in  him,  he  would  terminate  the  war  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  decide  by  one  generU  action  the  fate  of  the  two  parties.  But 
the  elector,  reflecting  oo  the  valour  and  discipline  of  the  enemy's  forces, 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  and  conducted  by  the  best 
officers  of  tne  aee,  would  not  venture  upon  an  action,  which  ne  thought 
to  be  so  doubtlul,  as  the  attacking  such  a  body  of  veterans  on  ground 
which  they  themselves  had  choae^  and  while  covered  by  fortifications 
which,  thoi^h  imperfect,  would  am>rd  them  no  small  advantage  in  the 
combat.  Notwithstanding  his  hesitation  and  remonstrances,  it  was  agreed 
lo  advance  towards  the  enemy's  camp  in  battle  array,  in  order  to  make  a 
trial  whether  by  that  insult,  and  by  a  nirious  cannonade  which  they  began^ 
they  could  draw  the  Imperialists  out  of  their  woiics.  But  the  emperor 
liacf  too  much  s^city  to  fall  into  this  snare.  He  adhered  to  his  own 
system  with  inflexible  constancy ;  and  drawinjg  up  his  soldiers  behind  their 
trenches,  that  they  might  be  ready  to  receive  the  contederates  if  they 
should  venture  upon  an  assault,  caunJy  waited  their  approach,  and  care- 
fully restrained  his  own  men  from  any  excursions  or  skirmishes  which 
mi^ht  bring  on  a  general  en&[aKement.  Meanwhile  he  rode  along  the  lines, 
and  addressing  the  troops  of  tne  different  nations  in  their  own  language, 
encouraged  them  not  only  by  his  words,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his 
voice  and  countenance ;  ne  exposed  himself  in  places  of  the  greatest 
danger,  and  amidst  the  warmest  fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  the  most 
numerous  that  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the  field  by  any  army. 
Roused  by  Ids  example,  not  a  man  quitted  his  ranks;  it  was  thoi^nt 
infamous  to  discover  any  symptom  of  fear  when  the  emperor  appearea  so 
intrepid  ;  and  the  meanest  soldier  plainly  perceived,  that  their  declining 
the  combat  at  present  was  not  the  effect  of^  timidity  in  their  generaL  but 
the  result  of  a  well-grounded  caution.  The  confederates,  after  nriqg 
several  hours  on  the  Imperialists,  with  more  noise  and  terror  than  execu- 
tion, seeing  no  prospect  of  alluring  them  to  fight  on  equal  terms,  retired  to 
their  own  camp.  The  emperor  employed  the  night  with  such  diligence  in 
strei^hening  nis  works,  that  the  cdnfederat^s,  returning  to  the  cannonade 
next  day,  found  that,  thoi^  they  had  now  been  willing  to  venture  upon 
such  a  Sold  experiment,  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  with  advan- 
tage was  lost* 

After  such  a  discovery  of  flie  feebleness  or  irresolution  of  their  leaders, 
and  the  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  of  the  emperor's  conduct,  the  con- 
federates turned  their  wlwle  attention  towards  preventing  the  arrival  of  a 
powerful  reinforcement  ot  ten  thousand  foot,  and  Tour  thousand  horse,  which 
uie  count  de  Buren  was  bringing  to  the  emperor  from  the  Low-Countries. 
But  though  that  general  had  to  traverse  such  an  extent  of  counti^ ;  though 
his  route  lay  through  the  territories  of  several  states  warmly  disposed  to 
favour  the- confederates;  though  they  were  apprised  of  his  approach,  and 
by  their  superiority  in  numbers  might  easily  have  detached  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  himy  he  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  and  by  such  well 
concerted  movements,  while  they  opposed  him  with  such  remissness,  and 
80  little  military  skill,  that  he  conducted  this  body  to  the  Imperial  camp 
without  any  ]o6s.t  [Sept.  10.1 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Flemings,  in  whom  he  placed  great  confidence, 

•BMd.3M.3B7.    AvtU,97.9.    L«Ab.  HotMRf.  ■!>.  Sni«.  U.  f  Sleid.|0». 
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the  emperor  altered,  in  aome  degree,  his  plan  of  operations,  and  began  to 
act  more  upon  the  offensive,  tfaoiign  he  still  avoided  a  battle  with  the  utmost 
industjy.    He  made  himself  master  of  Neubme,  Dillingen,  and  Donawert 
on  the  Danube :  of  Nordling^en,  and  several  o&r  towns,  situated  on  the 
most  considerable  streams  which  fall  into  that  mighty  river.    By  tlus  l»e 
got  the  command  of  a  great  extent  of  country,  thotsn  not  without  being 
obl^d  to  engage  in  several  sharp  encounters,  of  which  the  success  was 
various,  nor  wiUiout  being  exposed  oflener  than  once,  to  the  danger  of 
being  drawn  into  a  battle.    In  this  manner  the  whole  autumn  was  spent : 
neit&r  party  gained  any  remaikable  superiority  over  the  other,  ana 
nothing  was  yet  done  towards  bringing  the  war  to  a  period.    The  emperor 
had  otten  foretold,  with  confidence,  that  discord  and  the  want  of  mon^ 
would  compel  the  confederates  to  disperse  that  unwieldy  body,  wliicii 
they  had  neither  abilities  to  guide,  nor  funds  to  support.*    Though  be 
waited  with  impatience  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  prediction,  there 
was  no  prospect  of  that  event  being  at  hand.    But  he  himself  began  to 
suffer  from  the  want  of  foraee  and  provisions :  even  the  catholic  provinces 
being  so  much  incensed  at  me  introduction  ot  foreigners  into  the  empire, 
that  they  furnished  them  with  reluctance,  while  the  camp  of  the  contede^ 
rates  atiounded  with  a  profusion  of  all  necessaries,  which  the  zeal  of  their, 
friends  in  the  adjacent  countries  poured  in  with  the  utmost  liberaJily  and 
good-will.    Great,  numbers  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards,  unaccustomed 
to  the  food  or  climate  of  Germany,  were  become  unfit  for  sovice  throc^ 
sickness*!    Considerable  arrears  were  now  due  to  the  troops,  who  had 
scarcely  received  any  money  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign ;  the 
emperor^  experiencing  on  this,  as  well  as  on  former  occasions,  that  his 
junsdiction  was  more  extensive  than  his  revalues,  and  that  the  former 
enabled  him  to  assemble  a  greater  number  of  soldiers,  than  the  latter  were 
sufficient  to  support.    Upon  all  these  accounts,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
keep  his  army  in  the  field;  some  of  his  ablest  eenerals,  and  even  the  duke 
of  Alva  himself,  persevering  and  obstinate  as  he  usually  was  in  the  pro- 
secution of  every  measure,  advising  him  to  disperse  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters.    But  as  the  aiiguments  against  any  plan  which  he  nad  adopted, 
rarely  made  much  impression  upon  the  empertH-,  he  paid  no  regard  to  their 
•pinion,  and  determined  to  continue  his  efforts  in  oraer  to  weaiy  out  the 
confederates ;  beii^  well  assured  that  if  he  could  once  Mige  them  to 
separate,  there  was  little  probability  of  their  unilmg  affaio  in  a  body.]; 
Still,  however,  it  remained  a  doubtful  point,  whether  his  steadiness  was 
most  likely  to  fail,  or  their  zeal  to  be  exhausted.    It  was  still  unceifain 
which  party,  by  first  dividing  its  forces,  wuold  give  the  superiorit]^  to  the 
other ;  when  an  unexpected  event  decided  the  contest,  and  occasioned  a 
fatal  reverse  in  the  affairs  of  the  confederates. 

Maurice  of  Saxony  having  insinuated  himself  ;nto  the  empeioi's  confi- 
dence, by  the  arts  which  have  already  been  described,  no  sooner  saw  hos'^ 
tilities  ready  to  break  out  between  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde  and  that 
monarch,  than  vast  prospects  of  ambition  began  to  open  upon  him.  That 
portHm  of  Saxony,  which  descended  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  was  far  fiom 
satisfying  his  aspiring  mind ;  and  he  perceived  with  pleasure  the  approach 
of  avil  war,  as,  amidst  the  revolutions  and  convulsions  occasioned  by  it, 
opportunities  of  acquiring  additional  power  or  dignity,  which  at  other 
tunes  are  sought  in  vain,  present  themselves  to  an  enterprisii^  spirit.  As 
he  was  thorouyhly  acquainted  with  the  sUte  of  the  two  oontendii^  parties, 
and  the  qualities  of  their  leaders,  he  did  not  hesitate  loi^  in  determining 
on  which  side  the  ^[reatest  advantages  were  to  be  expected.  Having 
revolved  all  these  things  in  his  own  breast,  and  havii^  taken  his  final  reso* 
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lutioo  of  joining  the  emperor,  he  pnideptlj  determined  to  dedave  eariy  in 
hb  favour ;  that  by  the  merit  of  this,  he  noigfat  acquire  a  title  to  a  propor- 
tional recompense.  With  this  view,  he  had  repaired  to  Ratisbon  in  the 
month  of  May,  under  pretext  of  attending  the  oiet ;  and  aAer  many  cod- 
^rencea  with  Charles  or  his  ministers,  he,  with  the  most  mysterious  secrecy, 
concluded  a  treaty,  in  which  he  engaged  to  concur  in  assisting  the  emperor, 
as  a  faithful  subject ;"  and  Charles,  in  return,  stipulated  to  bestow  on  him 
all  the  spoils  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  his  dignities  as  well  as  territories.* 
History  nardly  records  any  treaty  that  can  be  considered  as  a  more  mani^ 
fest  Tiolation  of  the  most  powerfiil  principles  which  ought  to  iodSuence 
human  actions.  Maurice,  a  professed  protestant,  at  a  time  when  the  belief 
of  relifi^n,  as  well  as  zeal  for  jts  interests,  took  strong  possession  of  eyeiy 
mind«  hinds  himself  to  contribute  his  assistance  towards  canying  on  a  war 
which  had  manifestly  no  other  object  than  the  extirpation  of  the  protestant 
doctrines.  He  engages  to  take  arms  affainst  hi»  father-in-law,  and  to  strip 
his  nearest  relation  of  his  honours  and  dcuninions.  He  joins  a  dubious 
friend  against  a  known  benefactor,  to  whom  his  obligations  were  both 
fflreat  and  recent.  Nor  was  the  prince  who  veiftmed  upon  all  this,  one  of 
those  audacious  politicians,  who^  provided  they  can  accomplish  their  ends, 
and  secure  their  interest,  avowedly  disregard  the  most  sacred  obligations, 
and  gloiy  in  contemning  whatever  is  honourable  or  decent.  Maurice^s 
conduct,  if  the  whole  must  be  ascribed  to  policy,  was  more  artful  and  mas- 
terly ;  he  executed  his  plan  in  all  its  parts,  ana  yet  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve, in  eveiy  step  which  he  took,  the  appearance  of  what  was  ftiir,  and 
virtuous,  and  laudable.  It  is  probable,  from  his  subsequent  behaviour, 
that,  with  regard  to  the  protestant  religion  at  least,  his  intentions  were 
uprieht,  that- ne  fondly  trusted  to  the  emperor's  promises  for  its  security, 
but  uiat,  according  to  the  fate  of  all  who  refine  too  much  in  policy,  and 
who  tread  in  dark  and  crodced  paths  in  attempting  to  deceive  others,  he 
himself  was,  in  some  degree,  deceived. 

His  first  care,  however,  was  to  keep  the  ei«agements  into  which  he 
had  entered  witii  the  emperor  closely  concealea:  and  so  perfect  a  master 
was  he  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  that  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
his  declining  all  connections  with  them,  and  his  remarkable  assiduity  in 
paying  court  to  the  emperor,  seemed  to  have  entertained  no  suspicion  of 
his  designs.  Even  the  elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  marched  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign  to  j'oin  his  associates,  committed  his  dominions  to 
Maurice's  protection,  which  he,  with  an  insidious  appearance  of  friend- 
ship, readily  undertook.t  But  scarcely  bad  the  elector  taken  the  field, 
when  Maurice  began  to  consult  privately  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
how  to  invade  those  very  territories,  with  the  defence  of  which  he  was 
intrusted.  Soon  afler,  the  emperor  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  Imperial  ban 
denounced  against  the  elector  and  landgrave.  As  he  was  next  heir  to  the 
former,  and  particularly  interested  in  preventing  strangers  from  getting  his 
dominions  into  their  pooession,  Charles  required  him,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  but  upon  the  a)l<^ance  and  duty  which  he  owed  to  the  head  of  the 
empire,  instantly  to  seize  and  detain  m  his  hands  the  forfeitetl  estates  of 
the  elector ;  warning  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  m^lccted  to  obey 
these  commands,  he  should  be  held  as  accessary  to  the  crimes  of  his  kins- 
man, apd  he  liable  to  the  same  punishinent4 

This  artifice,  which  it  is  probable  Maurice  himself  suggested,  was 
employed  by  him  in  order  that  his  conduct  towards  the  elector  might  seem 
a  matter  of  necessity  but  not  of  choice,  an  act  of  obedience  to  his  superior, 
rather  than  a  voluntary  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  kinsman  and  ally. 
But  in  order  to  give  some  more  specious  appearance  to  this  thin  veU  with 
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which  be  endeavoured  to  cover  his  ambition,  he,  soon  after  hb  retiun  fix>i7i 
Ratisbon,  had  called  together  the  states  of  his  country ;  and  representiiig^ 
to  them  that  a  civil  war  between  the  empem*  and  coi^eoerates  of 
Smalkalde  was  now  become  unavoidable,  desired  their  advice  with  regard 
to  the  part  which  he  should  act  in  that  event.  They  having  been  pre- 
pared, no  doubt,  and  tutored  beforehapd,  and  beinr  desirous  m  gralifyiqg^ 
their  prince,  whom  they  esteemed  as  well  as  loved,  gave  such  counsel  as 
they  knew  would  be  most  agreeable ;  advising  him  to  offer  his  niediation 
towards  reconciling  the  contending  parties ;  but  if  that  were  rejected,  and 
he  could  obtain  proper  security  lor  the  protestant  religion,  they  delivered 
it  as  their  opinion^  that,  in  all  other  points,  he  o«jght  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  emperor.  Upon  receiving  the  Imperial  rescript,  together  with  the  ban 
against  the  elector  and  lanq^ve,  Maurice  summoned  the  states  of  his 
countiy  a  second  time ;  he  laid  before  them  the  orders  which  he  had 
received,  and  mentioned  the  punishment  with  which  he  was  threatened  in 
case  of  disobedience ;  he  ac(iuainted  them,  that  the  confederates  had 
refused  to  admit  of  his  mediation,  and  that  the  emperor  bad  given  him  the 
most  satisfactoiy  declarations  with  reeard  to  religion;  he  pointed  out  his 
own  interest  in  securing  possession  of  the  electoral  dominions,  as  well  as 
the  danger  of  allowing  strangers  to  obtain  an  establishment  in  Saxony; 
and  upon  the  whole,  as  the  point  under  deliberation  respected  his  subjects 
no  less  than  himself,  he  desired  to  know  their  sentiments,  how  he  should 
steer  in  that  difficult  and  arduous  coi^uncture.  The  states,  no  less  obse- 
quious and  complaisant  than  formerly,  professing  their  own  reliance  on  the 
emperor's  promises  as  a  perfect  security  for  their  religion,  proposed  that, 
before  he  had  recourse  to  more  violent  methods,  they  would  write  to  the 
elector,  exhorting  him,  as  the  best  means,  not  only  of  appeasing  the  em- 
peror, but  of  preventing  his  dominions  from  beine  seized  by  foreign  or 
bosliie  powers,  to  give  his  consent  that  Maurice  sbould  take  possession  of 
them  quietly  and  without  opposition.  Maurice  himself  seconded  their 
aiguments  in  a  letter  to  the  landgrave,  his  father-in-law.  Such  an  extrava- 
gant proposition  was  rejected  with  the  scorn  and  indignation  which  it 
deserved.  The  landgrave,  in  return  to  Maurice,  taxed  him  with  bis 
treacheiY  and  ingratitude  towards  a  kinsman  to  whom  he  was  so  deeply 
indebted;  he  treated  with  contempt  his  affectation  of  executing  the  Impe- 
rial ban,  which  he  could  not  but  know  to  be  altop;etber  vdd  by  the  uncon- 
stitutional and  arbitrary  manner  in  which  it  had  Been  issued ;  be  besought 
him,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  blinded  by  ambition,  as  to  forget 
the  obligations  of  honour  and  friendship,  or  to  betray  the  protestant  re%ion, 
the  extirpation  of  which  out  of  Germany,  even  oy  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  pope  himself,  was  the  oneat  object  of  the  present  war.* 

But  Maurice  had  proceeded  too  far  to  be  diverted  from  pursuing  his 
plan  by  reproaches  or  aii^ments.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  execute 
with  vigour,  what  he  hitherto  carried  on  oy  artifice  and  dissimulation. 
Nor  was  his  boldness  in  action  inferior  to  his  subtlety  in  contrivance. 
Having  assembled  about  twelve  thousand  men,. he  suddenly  invaded  one 
pari  of  the  electoral  provinces,  while  Ferdinand,  with  an  army  composed 
of  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  overran  the  other.  Maurice,  in  two  sharp 
encounters,  defeated  the  troops  which  the  elector  had  left  to  guard  his 
countiy ;  and  improving  these  advantages  to  the  utmost,  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  electorate,  except  Wittembeig,  Gotha,  and  Eisenach, 
which  being  places  of  considerable  strength,  and  defended  by  sufficient 
garrisons,  relused  to  open  their  gates.  The  news  of  these  rapid  conquests 
soon  reached  the  Imperial  and  confederate  camps.  In  the  former,  satis- 
faction with  an  event,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  productive  oi  the 
most  importaat  consequences,  was  expresbed  by  every  possible  demon- 
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stratk>n  of  Joy.  Tb^  latter  was  filled  with  astonbbment  and  terror.  The 
name  of  Maurice  was  mentioned  with  execration,  as  an  apostate  from  reli* 
gion,  a  betrayer  of  the  German  liberty,  and  a  contemner  of  the  most 
sacred  and  natural  ties.  Every  tbiiig:  that  the  rage  or  invention  of  the 
party  could  suggest,  in  order  to  blacken  and  render  nim  odious,  invectives, 
satires,  and  lampoons,  the  furious  declamations  of  their  preachers,  together 
with  the  rude  wit  of  their  author,  were  all  employed  against  him. 
While  he,  confiding  in  the  arts  which  he  had  so  long  practised,  as  if  his 
actions  could  have  admitted  of  any  serious  justification,  published  a  mani- 
festo, containing  the  same  frivolous  reasons  for  his  conduct,  which  he  had 
formerly  alleged  in  the  meeting  of  his  states,  and  jn  his  letter  to  the  land- 
grave.* 

The  elector,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  Maurice's  motions,  proposed 
to  return  home  with  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  Saxony.  But  tne  depu- 
ties of  the  league,  assembled  at  Ulm,  prevailed  on  him,  at  that  time,  to 
remain  with  the  army,  and  to  prefer  the  success  of  the  common  cause  be- 
fore the  security  of  his  own  dominions.  At  length  the  sufierii^  and  com- 
plaints of  his  subjects  increased  so  much,  that  he  discoveredthe  utmost 
impatience  to  set  out,  in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  oppression  of 
Maurice,  and  from  the  cruelty  of  the  Hungarians,  who,  having  been  accus- 
tomed to  that  licentious  and  merciless  speeies  of  war  which  was  thought 
lawful  against  the  TuHls,  committed,  wherever  they  came,  the  wildest 
acts  of  rapine  and  violence.  This  desire  of  the  elector  was  so  natural 
and  so  wajrmly  urged,  that  the  deputies  at  Ulm,  though  fully  sensible  of 
the  unhappy  consequences  of  dividii^  their  army,  durst  not  refuse  their 
consent,  how  unwilling  soever  to  grant  it.  In  this  perplexity,  they  repaired 
to  the  camp  of  the  confederates  at  Giengen,  on  the  Brenz,  in  order  to  con- 
sult their  constituents.  Nor  were  they  less  at  a  loss  what  to  determine  in 
this  pressii^  emeigence.  But,  aAer  tiavinff  considered  seriously  the  open 
desertion  of  some  of  their  allies;  the  scandalous lukewarmness  of  others, 
who  had  hitherto  contributed  nothing  towards  the  war ;  the  intolerable 
load  which  had  fallen  of  consequence  upon  such  members  as  were  most 
zealous  for  the  cause,  or  most  faithful  to  tbeir  engagements ;  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  all  their  endeavours  to  obtain  foreign  aid ;  the  unusual  lei^th  of 
the  campaign  ;  the  rigour  of  the  season  ;  together  with  the  great  number 
of  soldiers,  and  even  officers,  who  had  quitted  the  service  on  Q)at  account ; 
they  concluded  that  nothing  could  save  them,  but  either  the  bringing  the 
contest  to  the  immediate  decision  of  a  battle,  by  attacking  the  Imperial 
anny,  or  an  accommodation  of  all  their  differences  with  Charles  by  a 
treaty.  Such  was  the  despondency  and  dejection  which  now  oppressed 
the  party,  that  of  these  two  they  chose  what  was  most  feeble  and  unmanly, 
empowering  a  minister  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  propound  over- 
tures of  peace  in  their  name  to  the  emperor. 

No  sooner  did  Charles  perceive  this  haughty  confederacy  which  had  so 
lately  threatened  to  drive  him  out  of  Germany,  condescending  to  make 
the  nrst  advances  towards  an  agreement,  than  concluding  their  spirit  to  be 
gone,  or  their  union  to  be  broken,  he  immediately  assumed  the  tone  of  a 
conqueror  j  and,  as  if  they  had  been  already  at  his  mercy,  would  not  hear 
of  a  negotiation,  but  upon  condition  that  the  elector  of  Saxony  should  pre- 
viously ^ve  up  himself  and  his  dominions  absolutely  to  his  disposal.! 
As  nothing  more  intolerable  or  ignominious  could  have  been  prescribed, 
even  in'tm  worst  situation  of  their  affairs,  it  is  no  wonder  that  this  propo- 
sition should  be  rejected  by  a  party,  which  was  rather  humbled  and^is- 
concerted  than  subdiied.  But  though  they  refused  to  submit  tamely  to 
the  emperor's  will,  they  wanted  spirit  to  purauethe  only  i)lan  which  could 
have  preserved  their  independence  ;  and  forgetting  that  it  was  the  union 
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of  their  troops  in  one  body  which  had  hitherto  rendered  the  confederacy 
formidable,  and  had  more  than  once  obliged  the  Imperialists  to  iiink  ot 
quitting  the  field,  they  inconsiderately  abandoned  their  advantage,  whidb, 
m  spite  of  the  diversion  in  Saxony,  would  still  have  kept  the  emperor  in 
awe  ;  and  yielding  to  the  elector^s  entreaties,  consented  to  his  proposal  of 
dividing  the  anny.  Nine  thousand  men^were  left  in  the  dutchy  <h  Wui^ 
tembeiv,  in  order  to  protect  that  province,  as  well  as  the  free  cities  of 
Upper  (Germany;  a  considerable  body  marched  with  the  elector  towards 
Saxony ;  but  the  greater  part  returnea  with  their  respective  leaders  into 
their  own  countries,  and  were  dispersed  there.* 

The  moment  that  the  troops  separated,  the  confederacy  ceased  to  be 
the  object  of  terror ;  and  the  members  of  it,  who,  while  they  composed 
part  of  a  great  body,  had  felt  but  little  anxiety  about  their  own  security, 
oegan  to  tremble  when  they  reflected  tha|  they  now  stood  exposed  siitt^fy 
to  the  whole  weight  of  the  emperor's  vengeance.  Charles  cud  not  allow 
them  leisure  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  or  to  form  any  new 
schemes  of  union.  As  soon  as  the  confederates  began  to  retire,  he  put  his 
army  in  motion,  and  though  it  was  now  in  the  depth  of  winter,  he  resolved 
to  keep  the  field,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  that  favourable  juncture 
for  which  he  had  waited  so  long.  Some  small  towns  in  which  the  pro- 
testants  had  left  garrisons,  imm^iately  opened  their  gates.  Norlingen, 
Rotenbeiig,  and  Hall,  Imperial  cities,  submitted  soon  after.  Though 
Charies  could  not  prevent  the  elector  from  levying,  as  he  retrteted,  Jai^ 
contributions  upon  the  arobbisbop  of  Mentz,  the  abbot  of  Fulda^  and  other 
ecclesiasticsjt  this  was  more  than  balanced  by  the  submission  (^  Ulm,  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Suabia,  highly  distinguished  by  its  zeal  for  the 
Smalkaldic  league.  As  soon  as  an  example  was  set  of  deserting  the  com- 
mon cause,  the  rest  of  the  members  became  instantly  impatient  to  follow 
it,  and  seemed  afraid  lest  others,  by  gettii^  the  start  of  tnem  in  returning 
to  their  duty,  should,  on  that  account,  obtain  more  favourable  terms.  Tbie 
elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  who,  notwithstanding  his  professions  of 
neutrality,  had,  very  preposterously^  sent  to  the  confederates  four  hundred 
horse,  a  body  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  scarcely  any  addition  to  their 
strength,  but  great  enough  to  render  him  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  empe- 
ror, made  his  acknowledgments  in  the  most  abject  manner.  The  inhabit-, 
ants  of  Augsburg,  shaken  by  so  maiw  instances  of  apostaey,  expelled  the 
brave  Schertel  out  of  their  city,  ana  accepted  such  conditions  as  the  em- 
peror was  pleased  to  grant  them. 

1547.|  The  duke  of  Wurtembeig,  though  among  the  fint  who  had  oflered 
to  submit,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  pardon  on  his  knees ;  and  even  aAer  this 
mortifying  humiliation,  obtained  it  with  difficulty.}  Memmingen,  and 
other  free  cities  in  Suaibia,  being  now  abandoned  by  all  their  former  asso- 
ciates, found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  by  throwing^ 
themselves  on  the  emperor*s  inercy.  Strasburg  and  Frankfort  on  tte 
Maine,  cities  far  remote  from  the  seat  of  dangfer,  discovered  no  greater 
steadiness  than  those  which  lay  more  exposed.  Thus  a  confederacy,  lately 
so  powerful  as  to  shake  the  Imperial  throne,  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  dis- 
^Ived  In  the  space  of  a  few  weeks;  hardly  any  member  of  Aat  formida* 
ble  combination  now  remainii^  in  amis,  but  the  elector  and  land^ve, 
whona  the  emperor,  having  fix>m  the  be^nning  marked  out  as  the  victims 
of  his  vengeance,  was  at  no  pains  to  offer  terms  of  reconciliation.  Nor 
did  he  grant  those  who  submitted  to  him  a  generous  and  unconditiona) 
pardon.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority,  he  treated  them  both  with 
haughtiness  and  rigour.  All  the  pnnces  in  person,  and  the  cities  by  their 
deputies,  were  compelled  to  implore  mercy  In  the  humble  posture  of  sup- 
plicants.   As  the  emperor  laboured  under  great  difficulties  from  the  want 
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of  moneyt  he  imposed  heavr  fines  upon  tbem^  which  be  levied  with  inost 
rapacious  exactness.  The  duke  of  Wurtember^  paid  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Clowns ;  the  city  of  Aissburg*  a  hundred  and  fiilty  thousand ;  Ulm 
•a  hundred  thousand ;  FrankLfort  eighty  thousand ;  Memmineen  fifty  thou^ 
sand  ;  and  the  rest  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  or  their  di&rent  agrees 
of  euilt  They  were  obiiged»  besides,  to  renounce  the  league  of  Smal- 
kaide ;  to  furnish  assistance,  if  required,  towards  executing  the  Imperial 
ban  ag^unst  the  elector  and  landgrave ;  to  ^ive  up  their  artiUeiy  and  war- 
like stoics  to  the  emperor ;  to  admit  prrisons  mto  their  principal  cities 
and  places  of  strengtb ;.  and,  in  this  disarmed  and  dependent  situation,  to 
expect  the  final  award  which  th^  emperor  should  think  proper  to  pro- 
nounce when  the  war  came  to  aQ  issue.*  But  amidst  the  great  varie^  of . 
articles  dictated  by  Charles  on  this  occasion,  he  in  conformity  to  his  origuial 
plan,  took  eaie  that  nothing  relating  to  relkion  should  be  inserted ;  and  to 
such  a  degree  were  the  confederates  humbled  or  overawe<it  that  forgetting 
the  zeal  which  had  so  long  animated  them,  they  were  solicitous  only  about 
their  own  safe^,  without  renturin^  to  insist  on  a  point,  the  mention  of 
wl^ich  they  saw  the  emperor  avoiding  with  so  much  industry.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Memmingen  alone  made  some  feeble  efibrts  to  procure  a  pro- 
mise of  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  checked  so 
severely  by  the  Imperial  ministers,  that  they  instantly  fell  from  their 
demand. 

The  elector  of  Colo^,  whom,  notwithstanding  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication issued  against  him  by  the  pope,  Chanes  had  hitherto  allowed 
to  remain  in  possession  of  the  archiepisoopal  see,  being  now  required  by 
the  emperor  to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  church,  this  virtuous  and  disin- 
terested prelate,  unwilling  to  expose  his  subjects  to  the  miseries  of  war  on 
lus  own  account,  voluntarily  resigned  that  high  dignity  [Jan.  25].  With  a 
modentioD  becoming  his  aee  and  character,  he  chose  to  enjoy  truth,  together 
with  the  exercise  of  his  rdigion,  in  the  retirement  of  a  private  life,  rather 
than  to  disturb  society  by  engaging  in  a  doubtfiil  and  violent  struggle  in 
order  to  retain  his  office.t 

^  During  these  transactions,  the  elector  of  Saxony  reached  the  fimitiers  of 
his  country  unmolested.  M  Maurice  could  assemble  no  force  equal  to  the 
army  which  accompanied  him,  he  in  a  short  time,  not  coly  recovered 
possession  of  his  own  territories,  but  overran  Misnia,  and  stripped  his  rival 
of  all  that  bek)nged  to  him,  except  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  which,  bein^ 
towns  of  some  strength,  could  not  be  suddenly  reduced.  Maurice,  obliged 
to  quit  the  field,  ana  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  capital,  despatched  courier 
after  ooarier  to  the  emperor,  representing  his  dangerous  situation,  and  soli- 
citinir  him  with  the  most  earnest  importunity  to  march  immediately  to  his 
relief.  But  Charies,  busy  at  that  time  in  prescribing^  terms  to  such  members 
of  the  league  as  were  daily  returning  to  their  allegiance,  thought  it  sufficient 
to  detach  Albert  marauis  of  Brandenbuig-Anspach  with  three  thousand  men 
to  bis  assistance.  Albert,  though  an  enterprising  and  active  officer,  was 
unexpectedly  surprised  by  the  elector,  who  killed  many  df  his  tnx^is,  dis- 
persed the  remainder,  ana  took  him  prisoner.|  Maurice  continued  as  much 
exposed  as  formeriy ;  and  if  his  enemy  had  known  how  to  improve  the 
opportunity  which  presented  itselfy  his  ruin  must  have  been  immediate  and 
unavoidable.  But  the  elector,  no  less  slow  and  .dilatoiy^when  bvested 
with  the  scde  command,  than  he  had  been  formerly  when  joined  in  autho- 
rity with  a  partner,  never  me  any  proof  of  militaiy  activity  but  in  this 
enterprise  against  Albert.  Instead  ot  marchine  directly  towards  Maurice, 
whom  the  defeat  of  his  ally  had  greatly  alarmed,  he  uiconsiderately  listened 
to  overtures  of  accommoaationt  which  l^s  artful  antagonist  proposed  with 
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no  other  intention  than  to  amuse  fahn,  and  to  slacken  the  vigoar  of  bis 
operations. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  posture  of  th^  emperor's  allaiiSy  that  he  could  not 
march  instantly  to  the  relief  of  his  ally.  Soon  after  the  separation  of  the 
confederate  army,  he,  in  order  to  ease  nimself  of  the  burden  of  mainlainiiip 
a  superfluous  number  of  troops,  had  dismissed  the  count  of  Buien  with  his 
Fleming^s,*  imagining  that  the  Spaniards  and  Germans,  together  with  the 
papal  forces,  would  oe  fully  sufficient  to  crush  any  deeiee  of  ▼igpur  that 
yet  remained  among  the  members  of  the  league,  "but  Paul,  growing  wise 
too  late,  began  now  to  discern  the  imprudence  of  that  measure  from  which 
the  more  sagacious  Venetians  had  endeavoured  in  rain  to  dissuade  him. 
The  rapid  progress  of  the  Imperial  aim^,  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
liad  broken  a  combination  that  appeared  no  less  firm  than  powerful,  opened 
bis  eyes  at  length,  and  made  him  not  only  forget  at  once  all  the  advant«es 
which  he  had  expected  from  such  a  complete  triumph  over  heresy,  but 
'placed,  in  the  strongest  light,  his  own  impolitic  conduct,  in  having  cootii- 
buted  towards  acquiring  (or  Charles  such  an  immense  increase  of  power,  as 
would  enable  him,  after  oppressing  the  liberties  of  Geimany,  to  give  law 
with  absolute  authority  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  The  moment  that  be  per- 
ceived his  error,  he  endeavoured  to  correct  it.  Without  giving  the  emperor 
any  warning  of  his  intention,  he  ordered  Famese,  his  grandson,  to  return 
instantly  to  Italy  with  all  the  troops  under  his  command,  and  at  the  same 
time  recalled  tne  license  which  he  had  granted  Charles,  of  appropriating 
to  bis  own  use  a  large  share  of  the  church  lands  in  Spain.  He  was  not 
destitute  of  pretences  to  j  ustify  this  abrupt  desertion  of  his  ally.  The  term 
of  six  months,  during  which  the  stipulations  in  their  treaty  were  to  continue 
in  force,  was  now  expired ;  the  league,  in  (^pontion  to  which  their  alliance 
had  been  framed,  seemed  to  be  entirely  dissipated  ;  Charles,  in  all  his 
negotiations  with  the  princes  and  cities  which  had  submitted  to  his  will, 
had  neither  consulted  the  pope,  nor  had  allotted  him  any  part  of  the  coo- 
quests  which  he  had  made,  nor  had  allowed  him  any  share  in  the  vast 
contributions  which  he  had  raised.  He  had  not  even  made  any  provision 
for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  or  the  re -establishment  of  the  catholic  religion, 
which  were  Paul's  chief  inducements  to  bestow  the  treasures  of  the  church 
so  liberally  in  carrying  on  the  war.  These  colours,  however  specious,  did 
not  conceal  from  the  emperor  that  secret  jealousy  which  was  the  true 
motive  of  the  pope's  conduct.  But  as  Paul's  orders  with  regard  to  the 
march  of  his  troops  were  no  less  peremptory  than  unexpected,  it  wav 
impossible  to  .prevent  their  retreat  Charles  exclaimed  loudly  against  his 
treachenr*  in  aoandonin^  him  so  unseasonably,  while  he  was  prosecuting  a 
war  undertaken  in  obedience  to  the  papal  injunctions,  and  fiom  which,  ii 
successful,  so  much  honour  and  advantage  would  redound  to  the  church. 
To  complaints  he  added  threats  and  expostulations.  But  Paul  remained 
inflexible ;  his  troops  continued  their  march  towards  the  eccleaastical 
state,  and  in  an  elaborate  memorial,  intended  as  an  apology  for  his  conduct, 
he  discovered  new  and  more  manifest  symptoms  of  alienation  fitim  the 
emperor,  together  with  a  deep  rooted  dread  of  his  power.t  Charles, 
weakened  by  the  withdrawing  of  so  great  a  body  from  his  army,  which 
was  already  niuch  diminished  by  the  number  of  garrisons  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  into  the  towns  which  had  capitulated,  found  it  neoes- 
saiy  to  recruit  his  forces  by  new  levies,  before  he  could  venture  (o  march 
in  person  towards  Saxony. 

The  fame  and  splendour  of  his  success  tould  not  have  failed  of  attractmg 
such  multitudes  of  soldiers  into  his  service  from  all  the  extensive  territories 
now  subiect  to  his  authority,  as  must  soon  have  put  him  in  a  condition  of 
taking  tne  field  against  the  elector ;  but  the  sudden  and  violent  eruption  of 
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n  conspiracy  at  Genoa,  as  vrell  as  the  g^reat- revolutions  which  that  event, 
extremelj  mysterious  in  its  first  appearances,  seemed  to  portend,  obliged 
him  to  avoid  entangling  himself  in  new  operations  in  Germany,  until  he 
had  fiillv  discovered  its  source  and  tendency.  The  form  of  government 
which  had  been  established  in  Genoa,  at  the  time  when  Andrew  Doria 
restored  liberty  to  his  countiy,  though  calculated  to  obliterate  the  memory 
of  former  dissensions,  and  received  at  first  with  eager  approbationydid  not, 
after  a  trial  pf  near  twenty  years,  give  universal  satisfaction  to  those  turbu- 
lent and  factious  republicans.  As  the  entire  administration  of  affairs  was 
now  lodged  in  a  certain  number  of  noble  families,  many,  envying  them 
that  pre-eminence,  wished  ibr  the  restitution  of  a  popular  government,  to 
whicii  they  bad  been  accustomed ;  and  though  all  reverenced  the  disinter- 
ested virtue  of  Doria,  and'  admired  his  talents,  jwt  a  few  were  jealous  of 
that  ascendant  which  he  had  acciuired  in  the  councils  of  the  commonwealUi. 
His  a^,  however,  his  moderation,  and  his  love  of  liberty,  afbrded  ample 
security  to  his  countrymen  that  he  would  not  abuse  his  power,  nor  stain 
the  close  of  his  days  by  attempting  to  overturn  that  fabric,  which  it  had 
been  the  labour,  and  pnde  of  his  life  to  erect.  But  the  authority  and  influ^ 
ence  which  in  his  bands  were  innocent,  they  easily  saw  would  prove 
destructive,  if  usurped  by  any  citizen  of  greater  apibition,  or  less  virtue. 
A  citizen  of  this  dangerous  character  had  actually  formed  such  pretentions, 
and  with  some  prospect  of  success.  Giannetino  Doria,  whom  his  grand 
uncle  Andrew  destined  to  be  the  heir  of  his  private  fortune,  aimed  likewise 
at  being  his  successor  in  power.  His  temper,  haughty,  insolent,  and  over- 
bearing to  such  a  decree  as  would  hardly  have  been  tolerated  in  one  bora 
to  reign,  was  altogether  unsuppOTtable  in  the  citizen  of  a  free  state.  The 
more  saeacious  among  the  Genoese  already  feared  and  hated  him  as  the 
enemy  ot  those  liberties  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  his  uncle.  While 
Andrew  himself,  blinded  by  that  violent  and  undisceining  affection  which 
persons  in  advanced  age  onen  contract  for  the  younger  members  of  their 
uunily,  set  no  bounds  to  the  indulgence  with  whicii  he  treated  him ;  seeming 
less  solicitous  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  freedom  of  the  commonwealth, 
than  to  aggrandize  that  undeservii^  kinsman. 

But  whatever  suspicion  of  Doria's  designs,  or  whatever  dissatisfaction 
with  the  system  of  aoministration  in  the  commonwealth,  these  circumstances 
might  have  occasioned,  they  would  have  ended,  it  is  probable,  in  nothing^ 
more  than  murmurings  and  complaints,  if  John  Lewis  Fiesco  count  oi 
Lavagna,  observing  this  growing  disgust,  had  not  been  encouraged  by  it 
to  attempt  one  of  the  boldest  actions  recorded  in  history.  That  youiu^ 
poUeman,  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  subject  in  the  republic,  possessed, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualities  which  whi  upon  the  human  hearty 
which  command  respect,  or  secure  attachment.  He  was  graceful  and 
majestic  in  his  person ;  magnificent  even  to  profusion ;  of  a  generosity  that 
anticipated  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and  exceeded  the  expectations  of 
strangers ;  of  an  insinuating  address,  gentle  manners,  and  a  flowing  afiabili^. 
But  under  the  appearance  of  Uiese  virtues,  which  seemed  to  form  him  for 
enjoying  and  aaomin^  social  life,  he  concealed  all  the  dispositions  which 
mark  men  out  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  most  dangerous  and  dark  conspi- 
racies ;  an  insatiable  ami  restless  ambition,  a  courage  unacquainted  with 
fear,  am  a  mind  that  disdained  subordination.  Such  a  temper  could  ill ' 
brook  that  station  of  inferiority,  wherein  he  was  placed  in  the  republic ; 
and  as  he  envied  the  power  which  the  elder  Dona  had  acquired,  ne  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  the  thoughts  of  its  descending,  like  an  hereditary 
possession,  to  Giannetino.  These  various  passions,  preying  with  violence 
on  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  mind,  determined  him  to  attempt  overturning 
that  domination  to  which  he  could  not  submit. 

As  the  most  effectual  method  of  accomplishing  this,  he  thought  at  first 
of  formiqg  a  connection  with  Francis,  and  even  proposed  it  to  the  French 
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ambuBador  at  Rome ;  and  ailer  expelUq^  Doha,  tegetiKr  willi  (he  Im- 
perial iactkRi^  by  his  amstancey  he  oflered  to  pot  the  lepoblic  once  more 
onder  the  mo^Mrtioo  of  that  nooareh,  haomg  m  retnm  m  that  aenrice  to 
be  intrailea  with  the  principal  share  in  tne  adminirtration  of  memmeot. 
But  harior  coomranicaled  nia  sdienie  to  a  few  chosen  ooaMarite,  fiom 
whom  he  kept  nothing  secret,  Vemna,  the  chief  of  them,  a  man  of  de9- 
pemte  fortune,  capable  alike  of  adrisinp  and  execiitiii^  the  most  andacious 
deeds,  remonstiated  with  earnestness  against  the  folly  of  ezposii^  Iwnadf 
to  the  most  imminent  danger,  while  he  allowed  another  to  reap  all  the 
fiuits  of  his  success  ^  and  exhorted  him  wannljr  to  aim  himsdf  at  that  pre- 
eminence in  his  country,  to  which  he  was  destined  by  his  iUostrious  birtlv 
was  called  by  the  voice  of  his  feUow-dtizens,  and  would  be  raimd  by  the 
zeal  of  his  friends.    This  discowse  opened  such'mat  pKnpecta  to  Fiesco, 
and  so  suitable  to  his  genhn,  that  abandoning  his  own  plan,  he  eaapeily 
adopted  that  of  Verrina.    The  other  persons  present,  though  sensible  of 
the  hazardous  natme  of  the  undertaJcii^,  did  not  choose  to  condfsnn  what 
their  patron  had  so  warmly  approved.    It  was  instantly  resolved,  in  this 
dark  cabal,  to  assassmate  the  two  Dorias,  as  well  as  the  principal  peraoos 
of  their  j>arty,  to  overturn  the  established  system  of  govenment,  and  to 
place  Fiesco  on  the  ducal  throne  of  Genoa.    Time,  however,  and  me- 
parations  were  requisite  to  ripen  such  a  design  for  execution:  and  while 
be  was  employed  in  canying  on  these,  Fiesco  made  it  his  cnief  care  to 
piard  against  every  thing  that  might  betray  his  secret,  or  create  suspicion. 
The  disguise  be  assumed,  was  of  all  others  the  most  impenetrable.    He 
seemed  to  be  abandoned  entirel3r  to  pleasure  and  disstpatioo.    A  perpetual 
gayety,  diversified  by  the  pursuit  of  all  the  amusements  in  which  persons 
of  his  aj^e  and  rank  are  apt  to  delight,  eng^rossed,  in  appearance,  the  whole 
of  bis  time  and  thooghts.    But  amidst  thn  hurry  of  dissipation,  he  prose- 
cuted his  plan  with  the  moat  cool  attention,  neither  retarding  the  desi^  by 
a  timid  hesitation,  nor  precipitating  the  execution  by  an  excess  of  impatience. 
He  continued  his  correspondence  with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome* 
though  without  communicating  to  him  his  real  intentions,  that  by  his  means 
he  might  secure  the  protection  of  the  French  arms,  if  hereailer  he  should 
find  it  necessa^  to  call  them  in  to  his  aid.    He  entered  into  a  close  oon- 
federacy  with  Famese  duke  of  Parma,  who,  beine  disgusted  with  the  em- 
peror for  refusing  to  grant  him  the  mvestiture  of  mat  datcb^,  was  eager  to 
promote  any  measure  that  tended  to  diminish  his  influence  in  Italy,  or  to 
ruin  a  family  so  implicitly  devoted  to  him  as  that  of  Doria.    Beiqg  sensible 
that,  in  a  maritime  state,  the  acquisition  of  naval  power  was  what  he  oneht 
chiefly  to  aim  at*  he  purchased  four  galleys  from  the  pope;  who  prebably 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  design  which  he  had  ibmied,  and  did  not 
disapprove  of  it.    Under  colour  of  fitting  up  one  of  these  galleys  to  sail 
on  a  cniise  against  the  Turks,  he  not  only  assembled  a  good  number  of  his 
own  vassals,  but  engaged  in  his  service  many  bold  adventurers,  whom  the 
truce  between  the  emperor  and  Solyman  had  deprived  of  their  usual  occu- 
pation and  subsistence* 

While  Fiesco  was  taking  these  hnportant  steps,  he  preserved  so  ad- 
mirably his  usual  appearance  of  beikig  devoted  entirely  to  pleasure  and 
amusement,  and  paid  court  with  such  artful  addr^s  to  the  two  Dorias,  as 
imposed  not  only  on  the  generous  and  unsuspicious  mind  of  Andrew,  but 
deceived  Giannetino,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  criminal  intentionB,  was 
more  apt  to  distrust  the  designs  of  others.  So  maiiy  instruments  bemg 
now  prepared,  nothing  now  remained  but  to  strike  the  blow.  Various 
consultations  were  h«d  by  Fiesco  with  his  confidants,  in  order  to  settle 
the  manner  of  doing  it  with  the  greatest  certainty  ^nd  eflect.  At  first,  they 
promoted  to  murder  the  Dorias  and  their  chief  adherents,  during  the  cele- 
bration of  high  mass  in  the  principal  church ;  but,  as  Andrew  was  often 
absent  from  religioas  solemnities  on  account  of  his  great  age,  that  des^ 
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tras  laid  aside.  It  was  then  concerted  that  Fiesco  should  invile  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  with  all  their  friends  whom  he  had  marked  out  as  victims^ 
to  his  house  3  where  it  would  be  easy  to  cut  th^m  off  at  once  without 
dan^r  or  resistarloe ;  but  as  Giannetino  was  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on 
tbeday  which  they  had  chosen,  it  became  necessary  likewise  to  alter  this 
plan.  They  at  last  determined  to  attempt  by  open  force,  what  they  found 
cUfficult  to  efifect  by  stratasem,  and  fixed  on  the  night  between  the  second 
and  third  of  Januaiy^  for  toe  execution  of  their  enterprise.  The  time. was 
chosen  with  great  propriety ;  for  as  the  dc«e  of  the  former  year  was  to 
quit  his  office,  according  to  custom,  on  the  nrst  of  the  month,  and  his  suc- 
cessor could  not  be  elected  sooner  than  the  fourth,  the  refjublic  remained 
during  that  interval  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  and  Fiesco  might  with  less  violence 
take  possession  of  the  vacant  dignity. 

The  morning  of  that  day  Fiesco  employed  in  visitine  his  friends,  passing 
some  houis  among  them  with  a  spirit  as  gay  and  unembarrassed  as  at  other 
times.  Towards  evening,  he  paid  court  to  the  Donas  with  his  usual 
marks  of  respect,  and  surveying  their  countenance  and  behaviour  with  the 
attention  natui^  in  bis  situation,  was  happy  to  observe  the  perfect  security 
in  which  they  remained,  without  the  least  foresight  or  dread  of  that  storm 
which  had  been  so  lon^  a  eatherinff,  and  was  now  ready  to  burst  over 
their  heads.  From  then*  palace  he  hastened  to  his  own,  which  stood  by 
itself  in  the  middle  pf  a  large  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  walL  The 
e^tes  had  been  set  opt;ii  in  the  tiiunjiiig,  and  all  persons,  without  dist|pction^ 
were  allowed  to  enter,  but  strong  euaids  posted  within  the  court  suffered 
no  one  to  return.  Verrina,  meanwhile,  and  a  few  persons  trusted  with  the 
secret  of  the  conspiracy,  afler  conductii^  Fiesco's  vassals^  as  well  as  the 
crews  of  his  galleys,  into  the  palace  in  small  bodies,  with  as  little  noise  as 
possible,  dispersea  themselves  through  the  city,  and,  in  the  name  of  their 
patron,  invited  to  an  entertainment  the  principal  citizens  whom  they  knew 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Dorias,  and  to  have  inclination 
as  well  as  courage  to  attempt  a  change  in  the  government  Of  the  vast 
number  of  persons  who  now  filled  the  palace,  a  few  only  knew  for  what 
purpose  thejr  were  assembled ;  the  rest,  astonished  at  finding,  instead  of 
the  preparations  for  a  feast,  a  court  crowded  with  armed  men,  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  the  instruments  of  war,  gazed  on  each  other  with  a  mix- 
ture of  curiosity,  impatience,  and  terror. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  agitation,  Fiesco 
appeared.  With  a  look  full  of  alacdty  and  confidence,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  persons  of  chief  distinction,  telling  them,  that  they  were  not 
now  called  to  partake  of  the  pleasure  of  an  entertainment,  but  to  join  in  a 
deed  of  valour,  which  would  lead  them  to  liberty  and  immortal  renown. 
He  set  before  their  ejes  the  exorbitant  as  well  as  intolerable  authority  of 
the  elder  Doria,  which  the  ambition  of  Giannetino,  and  the  partiality  of 
the  emperor  to  a  family  more  devoted  to  him  than  to  their  country,  was 
about  to  enlarge  and  to  render  perpetual.  This  unrighteous  dominion, 
continued  he,  you  have  it  now  in  your  power  to  subvert,  and  to  establish 
the  freedom  of  your  country  on  a  mm  basis.  The  tyrants  must  be  cut  off. 
I  have  taken  the  most  e&ctual  measures  for  this  purpose.  My  associates 
are  numerous.  I  can  depend  on  allies  and  protectors  if  necessary.  Hap- 
pily, the  tyrants  are  as  secure  as  I  have  been  provident.  Their  insolent 
contempt  of  their  countrymen  has  banished  the  suspicion  and  timidity 
which  usually  render  the  guilty  quick-sighted  to  discern,  as  well  as  saga- 
cious to  guard  against  the  vengeance  which  they  deserve.  Th^  will  now 
feel  the  blow,  before  they  suspect  any  hostile  hand  to  be  nigh.  Let  us 
then  sally  forUi,  that  we  may  deliver  our  countiy  by  one  generous  effort, 
almost  unaccompanied  with  danger,  and  certain  of  success.  These  word^ 
uttered  with  that  irresistible  fervour  which  animates  the  mind  when  roused 
by  great  objects,  made  the  desired  impression  on  the  audience.    Fiesco  s 
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▼aflsaJs.  ready  to  ezecute  whatever  their  master  should  command,  received 
hk  discourac  with  a  murmur  of  applause.  To  many,  whose  fortunes  were 
desperate,  the  license  and  confusion  of  an  insurrecticxi  afforded  an  aereeable 
prospect.  Those  of  higher  rank  and  more  virtuous  sentiments,  durst  mot 
dis^ver  the  surprise  or  horror  with  which  they  were  struck  at  the  proposal 
of  an  enterprise  no  less  unexpected  than  atrocious;  as  each  of  them 
imagined  the  other  to  be  in  the  secret  of  the  conspiracy,  and  saw  hmiseif 
sunounded  by  persons  who  waited  only  a  signal  from  their  leader  to  per- 
petrate the  greatest  crime.  With  one  voice  then  all  applauded,  or  teigned 
to  applaud,  the  undcrtakine.  •  .      u  r      i_ 

Fiesco  having  thus  fixed  and  encouraged  his  associates,  betore  he  gave 
them  his  last  orders,  he  hastened  for  a  moment  to  the  apartment  of  bis 
wife,  a  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Cibo,whom  he  lov^  with  tender 
aflfection,  and  whose  beauty  and  virtue  rendered  her  worthy  of  his  love. 
The  noise  of  the  armed  men  who  crowded  the  court  and  palace,  havings 
lone  before  this  reached  her  ears,  she  concluded  some  hazardous  enferprue 
to  Se  in  hand,  and  she  trembled  for  her  husband.  He  found  her  in  all  the 
anguish  of  uncertainty  and  fear;  and,  as  it  was  now  impossible  to  keep 
his  design  concealed,  he  informed  hef  of  what  he  had  undertaken.  The 
prospect  of  a  scene  so  fuU  of  horror  as  well  as  danger,  completed  her 
agony;  and  foreboding  immediately  in  her  mind  the  fatal  issue  of  it,  die 
endeavoured,  by  her  teare,  her  entreaties,  and  her  despair,  to  divert  him 
fiom  his  purpose.  Fiesco,  after  trying  !n  vain  to  soothe  and  to  inspire  her 
vrith  Bbpe,  broke  from  a  situation  into  which  an  excess  of  tenderness  had 
unwarily  seduced  him,  though  it  could  not  shake  his  resolution.  **  Farewell/' 
he  cried,  as  he  quitted  the  apartment,  "you  shall  either  never  see  me 
more,  or  you  shall  behold  to-morrow  evciy  thing  in  Genoa  subject  to  your 
power."  ,       •        -      ... 

As  soon  as  he  rejomed  bis  compamons,  he  allotted  each  his  proper  sta- 
tion :  some  were  appointed  to  assault  and  seize  the  different  gates  of  the 
city  ;  some  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  principal  streets  or  places 
of  strength  :  Fiesco  reserved  for  himself  the  attack  of  the  harixwr,  where 
Doria's  saUeys  were  laid  up,  as  the  post  of  chief  hnportance,  and  of 
greatest  Sanger.  It  was  now  midnight,  and  the  citizens  slept  in  the  secu- 
rity of  peace,  when  this  band  of  conspbators,  numerous,  oesperate,  and 
well-armed,  nished  out  to  execute  theur  plan.  They  surprised  some  of 
the  gates,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance.  They  got  possession  of 
others  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  soldiers  on  guard.  VerriBa,  with 
the  galley  which  had  been  fitted  out  against  the  Tuiks,  blocked  up  the 
mouth  of  the  Darsena  or  little  harbour  where  Doria's  fleet  lay.  AM  pos- 
sibility of  escape  being  cut  off  by  this  precaution^  when  Fiesco  attempted 
to  enter  the  galleys  from  the  shore,  to  which  they  were  made  fast,  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  make  resistance,  as  they  were  not  only  unrigged 
and  disarmed,  but  had  no  crew  on  board,  except  tne  slaves  chained  to  the 
oar.  Eveiy  quarter  of  the  city  was  now  filled  with  noise  and  tumult,  all 
the  streets  resounding  with  the  cry  of  Fiesco  and  Liberty,  At  that  name, 
so  popular  and  beloved,  many  of  the  lower  rank  took  arms  and  joined  the 
conspirators.  The  nobles  and  partisans  of  the  aristocracy,  astonished  or 
affrighted,  shut  the  gates  of  their  houses,  and  thou^t  of  nothing  but  of 
securing  diem  from  pillage.  At  last  the  noise  excited  by  this  scene  of 
violence  and  confusion,  reached  the  palace  of  Doria  ;  Gianoetino  started 
immediately  from  his  bed,  and,  imagining  that  it  was  occasioned  by  some 
mutiny  among  the  sailors,  rushed  out  with  a  few  attendants,  and  hurried 
towards  the  harbour.  The  gate  of  St.  Thomas,  through  which  he  had  to 
pass,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  the  conspirators,  vvho,  the  moment  he 
appeared,  fell  upon  him  with  the  utmost  fuiy,  and  murdered  him  on  the 
spot.  The  same  must  have  been  the  fate  of  the  elder  Doria,  if  Jerome 
de  Fiesco  had  executed  hb  brother's  plan,  and  had  proceeded  immedi* 
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ately  to  attack  him  in  his  palace  ;  but  be,  from  the  sordid  consideration 
of  preventing  its  being  plundered  amidst  the  confusion,  having  forbid  his 
followers  to  advance,  Andrew  got  intelligence  of  his  nephevrs  death,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  danger ;  and,  mounting  on  horsebacK,  saved  himsetf 
hj  flight.  Amidst  this  general  consternation,  a  few  senators  had  the 
courage  to  assemble  in  the  palace  of  the  republic.'*  At  first,  some  of  the 
most  daring  among  them  attempted  to  rally  the  scattered  soldiers,  and  to 
attack  a  body  of  the  conspirators ;  bat  being  repulsed  with  loss,  all  agretftd 
that  nothing  now  remained  but  to  treat  with  the  party  which  seemed 
to  be  irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  sent  to  learn  of  Fiesco 
what  were  the  concessions  with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or  rather  to 
submit  to  whatever  terms  he  should  please  to  prescribe.  - 

fiut  by  this  time  Fiesco,  with  whom  they  were  empowered  to  nego^ 
tiate,  was  no  more.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  harbour,  where 
every  thing  had  succeeded  to  his  wish,  that  he  might  join  his  victorious 
companions,  he  heard  some  extraordinaiy  uproar  on  board  the  admiral 

SJley.  Alarmed  at  the  noise,  and  fearing  that  the  slaves  might  break 
eir  chains,  and  overpower  his  associates,  he  ran  thither  ;  but  the  plank 
which  reached  horn  the  shore  to  the  vessel  happening  to  overturn,  he  fell 
into  the  sea,  whilst  he  hurried  forward  too  precipitately.  Being  loaded 
with  heavy  armour,  he  sunk  to  the  bottom,  and  perished  in  the  veiy 
moment  when  he  must  have  taken  full  possession  of  every  thing  that  his 
ambitious  heart  could  desire.  Venrina  was  the  first  who  discovered  this 
fatal  accident,  and  foreseeing,  at  once,  all  its  consequences,  concealed,  it 
with  the  utmost  industry  from  eveiy  one  but  a  few  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Nor  was  it  difficult,  amidst  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the 
night,  to  have  kept  it  secret,  until  a  treaty  with  the  senators  should  have 
put  the  city  in  the  power  of  the  conspirators.  All.  their  hopes  of  this  were 
disconcerted  b^  the  imprudence  of  Jerome  Fiesco,  who^  when  the  deputies 
of  the  senate  incfuired  for  his  brother,  the  count  of  Lava^^a^  that  they 
nught  make  their  proposals  to  him,  replied,  with  a  childish  vanity,  ^1 
am  now  the  only  person  to  whom  that  title  belongs,  and  with  me  you 
must  treat."  These  words  discovered  as  Well  to  nis  friends  as  to  his 
enemies  what  had  happened,  and  made  the  impression  which  might  have 
been  expected  upon  both.  The  deputies,  encouraged  by  this  event,  the 
onljr  one  which  could  occasion  such  a  sudden  revolution  as  might  tuin  to 
their  advantage,  assumed  instantly,  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  a 
new  tone,  suitable  to  the  change  in  their  circumstances,  and  made  h^ 
demands.  While  they  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  protracting  the  nego- 
tiation, the  rest  of  the  senators  were  busy  in  assembling  their  partisans, 
and  in  forming  a  body  capable  of  defending  the  palace  of  the.  republic. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  conspirators,  astonished  at  the  death  of  a  man 
whom  tbey  adored  and  trusted,  and  placing  no  confidence  in  Jerome,  a 
nddy  youtn,  felt  their  courage  die  away,  and  their  arms  fall  from  their 
Hands.  That  profound  and  amazing  secrecy  with  which  the  conspiracy 
had  been  concerted,  and  which  haa  contributed  hitherto  so  much  to  its 
success,  proved  now  the  chief  cause  of  its  miscarria^.  The  leader  was 
gone  ;  the  greater  part  of  those  who  acted  under  him^  knevc  not  his  con- 
fidants, and  were  strangers  to  the  object  at  which  he  aimed.  There  was 
no  person  among  them  whose  authority  or  abilities  entitled  him  to 
assume  Fiesco's  place,  or  to  finish  his  plan  :  after  having  lost  the  spirit 
which  animated  it,  life  .and  activity  desertea  the  whole  body.  Many  of 
the  conspirators  withdrew  to  their  nouses,  hopioe  that  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  night  they  had  passed  unobserved,  ana  miffht  remain  uvkoovn. 
Others  sought  for  safety  by  a  timely  retreat ;  and^  nefore  break  of  day, 

•  n  palasza  dtila  iipi^iia. 
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roost  of  them  fled  with  precipitation  from  a  city,  which  but  a  few  boors 
before,  was  ready  to  acknowledge  them  as  masters. 

Next  momii^  eveiy  thing  was  quiet  in  Genoa ;  not  an  enemy  was  to 
be  seen ;  few  marks  of  the  violence  of  the  former  night  appeared,  the 
conspirators  havii^  conducted  their  enterprise  with  more  noise  than 
bloodshed,  and  earned  aU  their  advantages  by  surprise,  rather  than  by 
force  of  arms.  Towards  evenii^,  Andrew  Doria  returned  to  the  city, 
beiqg  met  by  all  the  inhabitants,  who  received  him  widi  acclamations  of 
joy.  Thoi^  the  disgrace  as  well  as  danger  of  the  precedine  n^it 
were  fresh  in  his  mind,  and  the  mangled  body  of  his  kinsman  still  before 
bis  eyes,  such  was  his  moderation  as  well  as  maenanimityrthat  the  decree 
issued  by  the  senate  against  the  conspirators,  did  not  exceed  diat  just 
measure  of  severity  which  was  re<)uisite  for  the  support  of  govemment, 
and  was  dictated  neither  by  the  violence  of  resentment*  nor  the  rancour 
of  revenge.* 

After  taking  the  neceoBaiy  precautions  for  preventing  the  flame,  which 
was  now  so  happily  extinguished,  from  breakipg  out  anew,  the  first  care 
of  the  senate  was  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  emperor,  to  give  him  a 
particular  detail  of  what  had  happened,  and  to  beg  his  assistance  towards 
the  reduction  of  Montobbio,  a  strong  fort  on  the  hereditaiy  estate  of  the 
Fiesci,  in  which  Jerome  had  shut  himself  up.  Charles  was  no  less  alarmed 
than  astonished  at  an  event  so  strange  and  unexpected.  He  could  not 
believe  that  Fieaco,  how  bold  or  adventurous  soever,  durst  have  attempted 
such  an  enterprise,  but  on  foreign  suggestion,  and  from  the  hope  of  foreipk 
aid.  Beiitt;  mformed  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  well  acauainted  with 
the  plan  of  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  supposed  that  the  pope  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  a  measure,  which  his  son  had  countenanced,  r  rooeed- 
kng  from  this  to  a  farther  conjecture,  which  Paul's  cautious  maxims  of 
pdicy  in  other  instances  rendered  extremely  probable,  he  concluded  that 
the  French  kine  must  have  known  and  approved  of  the  design  f  and  he 
began  to  apprehend  that  this  spark  mie^ht  again  kindle  the  flame  of  war 
which  had  raged  so  loi^  in  Italy.  As  ne  had  drained  his  Italian  territories 
of  troops  on  account  of  the  German  war,  he  was  altogether  unprovided 
for  resisting  any  hostile  attack  in  that  countiy ;  and  on  £e  first  appearance 
of  danger,  he  must  have  detached  thither  the  greatest  part  of  his  forces  for 
its  defence.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  altogether  impru- 
dent in  the  emperor  to  have  advanced  in  person  against  the  elector,  until 
he  should  learn  with  some  degree  of  certamty  whether  such  a  scene  were 
not  about  to  open  in  Italy,  as  might  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  keep  tira 
field  with  an  army  sufficient  to  oppose  him. 
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The  emperor*s  dread  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  pope  and  French 
kim  did  not  proceed  from  any  imaginary  or  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Paul 
had  already  given  the  strongest  proofs  both  of  his  jealousy  and  enmity. 

•  Thimn.51  Simnli  Vto  Andree  Doriie,  1196.  La  Conjuration  du  Compte  de  f%emtut,  pu 
Cardin.  de  Retz.  Adriani  btoria.  lib.  vi.  369.  FolietB  Coniuratio  Jo.  Lud.  Pie«:i»  aa  Girr. 
The*.  Ital.  t  883.  It  to  remarkable,  thai  Cardinal  de  Rets,  at  Uie  age  of  eighteen,  "rrw^^ 
a  hiatory  of  tliis  conapiraey,  containing  sucli  a  discovery  of  his  admiration  of  FieMso  and  hSiea- 
ternrlae.  as  rendered  it  not  mirpriaing  Uiat  a  minister,  so  }ealoua  and  dtocemlng  as  Riebeliett,  riMMdd 
be  led,  by  tiie  perusal  of  it,  to  predict  the  tiubiilent  iad  dangennia  apirit  of  that  youag  eccleaiaaiie 
Mem.  de  Retas,  torn.  I.  p.  13.  -r^  ,  — , 
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Charles  could  not  hope  that  Francis,  after  a  rivalship  of  so  lor^  continu- 
anoe,  would  behold  the  ^at  advantages  which  he  had  ^ined  over  the 
confederate  i^rotestants,  without  feeling  his  ancient  emulation  revive.  He 
was  not  deceived  in  this  conjecture.  Francis  had  observed  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  his  arms  with  deep  concern,  and  though  hitherto  prevented  by 
circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned,  from  interposing  in  order  to 
check  them,  he  was  now  convinced  that,  if  he  did  not  make  some  extra- 
ordinaiT  and  timelj  efibrt^  Charles  must  acquire  such  a  deeree  of  power 
33  would  enable  him  to  ^ve  law  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  apprehen- 
sion, which  did  not  take  its  rise  from  the  jealousy  ot  rivalship  alone,  but 
was  entertained  by  the  wisest  politicians  of  the  age,  suggested  various 
expedients  which  m^ht  serve  to  retard  the  course  of  the  emperor's  victo- 
ries, and  to  form  by  degrees  such  a  combination  against  him  as  might  put 
a  stop  to  his  dangerous  career. 

With  this  view,  Francis  instructed  his  emissaries  in  Germany  to  employ 
all  their  address  in  order  to  revive  the  courage  of  the  confederates,  and  to 
prevent  them  from  submitting  to  the  emperor.  He  made  liberal  offers  of 
njs  assistance  to  the  elector  and  landmve,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  most 
zealous  as  well  as  the  roost  powerful  of  the  whole  body ;  he  used  eveiy 
argument  and  proposed  eveiy  advantage  which  could  either  confirm  their 
dread  d[  the  emperor's  designs,  or  determine  them  not  to  imitate  the  incon- 
siderate credulity  of  their  associates,  in  giving  up  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties to  his  disposal.  While  he  took  this  step  towards  continuing  the  civil 
war  which  raged  in  Germany,  he  endeavoured  likewise  to  stir  up  foreign 
enemies  against  the  emperor.  He  solicited  Solyman  to  seize  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  invading  Hungary,  which  had  been  drained  of  all  the 
troops  necessaiy  for  its  defence,  in  oraer  to  form  the  army  against  the  con- 
federates of  Smalkalde.  He  exhorted  the  pope  to  repair,  b]r  a  vigorous 
and  seasonable  effort,  the  error  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  contribu- 
ting to  raise  the  emperor  to  such  a  formidable  height  of  oower.  Finding 
Paul,  both  from  the  consciousness  of  his  own  mistake,  ana  bis  dread  of  its 
conseauences,  abundantly  disposed  to  listen  to  what  he  suggested,  he  availed 
himself  of  this  favourable  disposition  which  the  pontiff  began  to  discover,  "  ^* 

as  an  argument  to  gain  tlie  Venetians.    He  endeavoured  to  convince  them  • 

that  nothing  could  save  Italy,  and  even  Europe,  from  oppression  and  ser-  4 

vitude,  but  their  joining  with  the  pope  and  him,  in  giving  the  first  begin- 
ning to  a  general  confederacy,  in  order  to  humble  that  ambitious  potentate, 
whom  they  had  all  equal  reason  to  dread. 

Having  set  on  foot  these  negotiations,  in  the  southern  courts,  he  turned 
his  attention  next  towards  those  in  the  north  of  Europe.  As  the  king  of 
Denmark  had  particular  reasons  to  be  offended  with  the  emperor,  Francis 
imagined  that  the  object  of  the  league  which  he  had  projected  would  be 
higUy  acceptable  to  him  :  and  lest  considerations  of  caution  or  prudence 
would  restrain  him  from  joining  in  it,  he  attempted  to  overcome  these,  by 
offerif^  him  the  young  queen  of  Scots  in  marriage  to  his  son.*  As  tlie 
ministers  who  governed  England  in  the  name  of  Edward  VI.  had  openly 
declared  themselves  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  as  soon  as  it 
became  safe  upon  Heniy^s  death  to  lay  aside  that  disguise  which  his  intol- 
erant bigotry  bad  forced  them  to  assume,  Francis  flattered  himself  that 
their  zeal  would  not  allow  them  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  over- 
throw and  destruction  of  those  who  professed  the  same  faith  with  them- 
selves. He  hoped,  that  notwithstandii^  the  struggles  of  faction  incident 
to  a  minority,  and  the  prospect  of  an  approaching  rupture  with  the  Scots, 
he  might  prevail  on  them  likewise  to  take  part  in  the  common  cause.! 

While  Francis  employed  such  a  variety  of  expedients,  and  exerted  him- 
lelf  with  such  extraordinaiy  activity,  to  rouse  the  different  states  of  En- 

• 
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rope  against  his  rival,  he  did  not  nerlect  what  depended  od  himself  alone. 
He  levied  troops  in  all  parts  of  his  dominions ;  he  ooHected  militaiy 
stores ;  be  contracted  with  the  Swiss  cantons  for  a  consideiabk  body  of 
men ;  he  put  his  finances  in  admirable  order ;  he  remitted  considerable 
sums  to  the  elector  and  land^^ve ;  and  took  all  the  other  steps  neceamy 
towards  commencing  hostilities  on  the  slxHrtest  warning,  and  with  iM 
greatest  vigour.'* 

Operations  so  complicated,  and  which  required  the  puttiiig  so  many 
instruments  in  motion,  did  not  escape  the  emperor's  observation.  He  was 
eariy  informed  of  Francis's  intri|[ues  in  the  several  courts  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  of  bis  domestic  preparations ;  and  sensible  how  fatal  an  interrup- 
tion a  foreign  war  would  prove  to  bis  designs  in  Gennany,  he  trembfed  at 
the  prospect  of  that  event  The  danger,  nowever,  appeared  to  him  as 
unavoidable  as  it  was  great  He  knew  the  insatiable  and  well  directed 
ambition  of  Solyman,  aiM  that  he  always  chose  the  season  for  begvming 
his  military  enterprises  with  prudence  equal  to  the  valour  with  which  he 
conducted  them.  The  pope,  as  be  bad  good  reason  to  believe,  wanted  not 
pretexts  to  justify  a  rupture,  nor  inclination  to  begin  hostilities.  He  had 
already  made  some  discovery  of  his  sentiments,  by  expressing  a  joy  alto- 
gether unbecoming  tbe  head  of  the  church,  upon  receiving  an  account  of 
Sie  advantage  which  the  elector  of  Saxony  had  gained  over  Albert  of 
Brandenbuig ;  and  as  be  was  now  secure  ot  finding,  in  the  French  kiqgt 
an  ally  of  sufficient  power  to  support  him,  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal 
the  violence  and  extent  of  his  enmity.f  The  Venetians,  Charles  was  well 
assured,  had  kxig  observed  the  growth  of  hispower  with  jealou^,  which, 
added  to  the  solicitations  and  promises  of  France,  might  at  last  quicken 
their  slow  counsels,  and  overcome  their  natural  caution.  The  Danes  and 
English,  it  was  evident,  had  both  peculiar  reason  to  be  disgusted,  as  well 
as  strong  motives  to  act  against  him.  But  above  all,  he  dreaded  the  active 
emulation  of  Francis  himself,  whom  he  considered  as  the  soul  and  mover 
of  any  confederacy  that  could  be  formed  against  him :  and  as  that  ooonarch 
had  smbrded  protection  to  Verrina,  who  sailed  directly  to  Maneilles  upon 
the  miscarriage  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  Charles  expected  every  moment 
to  see  the  commencement  of  those  hostile  operations  in  Italy,  of  whidi  be 
conceived  the  insurrection  in  Genoa  to  have  been  only  the  prelude. 

fiut  while  he  remained  in  this  state  of  suspense  and  sdicitude,  there 
was  one  circumstance  which  afforded  him  some  prospect  of  avoidu^  the 
danger.  The  French  king's  health  began  to  decline.  A  disease,  w^ich 
was  the  efiect  of  his  intemperance  and  inconsiderate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
preyed  gradually  on  his  constitution.  The  preparations  ibr  war,  as  weJJ 
as  the  negotiations  in  the  different  courts,  bej^  to  fangntiisb,  together  with 
the  monarch  who  gave  spirit  to  both.    The  GenoeseTduriv  that  interval 


of  timely  assistance  from  France,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Even  the 
landgrave  seemed  disposed  to  abandon  the  elector,  and  to  briw  matters  to 
a  speedy  accommodation,  on  such  terms  as  be  could  obtam.  In  tbe  mean 
time,  Charles  waited  with  impatience  the  issue  of  a  distemper,  which  was 
to  decide  whether  he  must  relinquish  all  other  schemes,  in  ordter  to  pre- 
pare for  resisting  a  combination  of  the  rreater  part  of  Europe  against  him, 
or  whether  he  might  proceed  to  invade  Saxony,  without  intenruption  or 
fear  of  danger. 

The  good  fortune,  so  remarkably  propitious  to  his  family,  that  some 
historians  have  called  it  the  Siar  of  the  House  of  Audrioy  did  not  desert 
him  on  this  occasion.    Francis  died  at  Rambouillet,  on  the  last  day  of 
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Much,  10  (he  fif^-tbhrd  year  of  his  aj^,  and  the  thirty^hird  of  his  reig;n. 
During  twenty-eight  years  of  that  time,  an  avowed  rivalship  subsisted 
between  him  and  the  emperor,  which  iriTolved  not  only  thehr  own  domi- 
nJoDSf  but  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  wars,  which  were  prosecuted 
with  more  violent  ahimosity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had 
been  known  in  any  fonner  period.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to 
this.  Their  animosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  interest,  heightened 
by  personal  emulation,  and  exasperated  not  only  by  mutual  injuries,  but 
by  reciprocal  insults.  At  the  same  time,  whatever  advantage  one  seemed 
to  possess  towards  gaining  the  ascendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
some  favourable  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  other.  The  emperor's  do- 
minions were  of  ereater  extent,  the  French  king's  lay  more  compact ; 
Francis  governed  bis  kingdom  with  absolute  power ;  that  of  Charles  was 
limited,  but  he  supplied  the  want  of  authorif^  by  address :  the  troops  of 
the  fonner  were  more  impetuous  and  enterprisine ;  those  of  the  latter  bet- 
ter disciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fetigue.  The  talents  and  abilities  of 
the  two  monarchs  were  as  different  as  the  advantages  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  contributed  no  less  to  prokxig  the  contest  between  them. 
Francis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  prosecuted  them  at  6rst  with  warmth, 
and  pushed  them  into  execution  with  a  most  adventurous  courage ;  but 
being  destitute  of  the  perseverance  necessary  to  surmount  difficulties,  he 
oD^en  abandoned  his  designs,  or  relaxed  the  vis;our  of  punuit,  from  impa- 
tience, and  sometimes  from  levity.  Charles  deliberated  long,  and  deter- 
mined with  coolness ;  but  having  once  fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with 
inflexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  daneer  nor  discouragement  could  turn  him 
aside  fnm  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of  their  enterprises  was 
suitable  to  the  diversity  of  their  characters,  and  was  uniformly  influenced 
by  it.  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  activity,  often  disconcerted  the  emperor's 
best  laid  schemes ;  Charles,  by  a  more  calm  but  steady  prosecution  of  his 
designs,  checked  the  rapidity  of  his  rival's  career,  and  baffled  or  repulsed 
his  most  vigorous  efforts.  The  former,  at  the  opening  of  a  war  or  of  a 
campaign,  broke  in  upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a  torrent,  and 
earned  all  before  him ;  the  latter,  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  his 
rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  eiid  not  only  all  that  he  had  k)6t,  but 
made  new  acquisitions.  Few  of  the  French  monarch's  attempts  towards 
conquest,  whatever  promiung  aspect  they  might  wear  at  firat,  were  con- 
ducted to  a  happy  issue ;  many  of  the  emperor's  enterprises,  even  aAer 
they  appeared  asperate  and  impracticable,  terminated  in  the  most  pros- 
perous manner.  Francis  was  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  an  underta- 
king^ ;  Charles  was  allured  by  the  prospect  of  its  turning  to  his  advantage. 
The  degree,  however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and  reputation  has 
not  been  fixed  either  by  a  strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  government, 
or  by  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  greatness  and  success  of  their 
undertakings ;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those  monarchs  who  occupies  a  higher 
rank  in  the  temple  of  Fame,  than  either  his  talents  orperformances  entitle 
him  to  hold.  This  pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many  dirorent  circumstances. 
The  superiority  which  Charles  acquired  bv  the  victoiy  of  Pavia,  and 
which  from  that  period  he  peserved  throi^b  the  remainder  of  his  relpi, 
was  so  manifest,  that  Francis's  strusKle  against  his  exorbitant  and  growuig 
dominion  was  viewed  by  most  of  Sie  otMr  powers,  not  only  with  the  par- 
tiality which  naturally  arises  for  those  who  gallantly  maintain  an  unequal 
contest,  but  with  the  favour  due  to  one  who  was  resisting  a  co^°2^ 
enemy,  and  endeavourii^  to  set  bounds  to  a  monarch  equal^  foimidable 
to  them  all.  The  characters  of  princes,  too,  especially  among  their  con- 
temporaries, depend  not  only  upon  their  talents  for  government,  but  upon 
their  qualities  as  men.  Francis,  notwithstanding  the  many  eirors  conspi- 
cuous in  his  foreign  policy  and  domestic  administration,  was  nevertheless 
humane,  beneficent,  and  generous.    He  possessed  dignity  without  pnde ; 
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afiability  free  from  meanness ;  and  courtesy  exempt  from  deceit  AU  who 
had  access  to  him,  and  no  roan  of  merit  was  ever  denied  that  privileM, 
respected  and  loved  him.  Captivated  with  his  peisooal  qualities  his  sub- 
jects fbigot  his  defects  as  a  monarch,  and  adminwhim  as  the  most  accom- 
plished and  amiable  gentleman  m  his  dominions,  &ey  hardly  mumnired  at 
acts  of  maleadministiatioo,  which,  in  a  prince  of  less  eura|iii^  disposi- 
tions, would  have  been  deemed  unparaooable.  This  adunmtion,  bow- 
ever,  must  have  been  temporary  opry,  and  would  have  died  away,  with 
the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it ;  tne  illusion  arising  fiom  his  private  virtues 
must  have  ceased,  and  posterity  would  have  judged  of  his  public  conduct 
with  its  usual  impartiality ;  but  another  circumstance  prevented  this,  and 
his  name  hath  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  increasing  reputation. 
Science  and  the  arts  had,  at  that  time,  made  little  progress  in  France. 
They  were  just  beginnii^  to  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  where 
thev  had  revived,  and  which  had  hitherto  been  their  ijnlj  seat.  Francis 
toQK  them  immediately  under  his  protection,  and  vied  with  Leo  himselC 
in  the  zeal  and  munificence  with  which  he  encouraged  them.  He  invited 
learned  men  to  his  court,  he  conversed  with  them  tamiliariy,  he  employed 
them  in  business,  be  raised  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  honoured  them 
with  his  confidence.  That  order  of  men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  when 
<knied  the  respect  to  which  they  conceive  themselves  entitled,  than  apt 
to  be  pleased  when  treated  with  the  distinction  which  they  consider  as 
their  due,  thouglit  they  could  not  exceed  in  erratitude  to  such  a  benefactor, 
and  strained  their  invention,  and  empb;^ed  all  their  ingenuity  in  panegyric. 
Succeedii^  authors,  wanned  with  their  descriptions  of  Francises  bounty, 
adopted  their  encomiums,  and  even  added  to  them.  The  appellation  of 
Fatker  ^  Letiers  bestowed  upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his  memory  sacred 
among  historians :  and  they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort  g[  impiety 
to  uncover  his  innrmities,  or  to  point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  not- 
withstanding his  inferior  abilities,  and  want  of  succes,  hath  more  than 
equalled  the  fame  of  Charies.  The  good  qualities  which  he  possessed  as 
a  man,  have  entitled  him  to  greater  admiration  and  praise  than  have  been 
bestowed  upon  the  extensive  genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capable, 
but  less  amiable  rival. 

By  his  death  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  state  of  Europe. 
Charles,  grown  old  in  the  arts  of  government  and  command,  had  now  to 
contend  only  with  ^oun^er  monarch,  who  could  not  be  regarded  as  wcnlhy 
to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  who  had  stood  so  many  encounters  with  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  and  come  off  with  honour  in  all  those  different  strug* 
gles.  By  this  event,  he  was  eased  of  all  his  disquietude,  and  was  iutppy 
to  find  that  he  might  begin  with  safety  those  operations  against  the  elector 
of  Saxony,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  suspend.  He  knew 
the  abilities  of  Henry  II.,  who  had  just  mounted  the  throne  of  France,  to 
be  greatly  inferior  to  those  of  his  father,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  be  so 
much  occupied  for  some  time  in  displacing  the  late  king's  ministers,  whom 
he  hated,  and  in  gratifying  the  ambitious  demands  of  nis  own  favourites, 
that  be  had  nothing  to  aread,  either  from  hia  personal  efforts,  or  finom  any 
confederacy  which  this  inexperienced  prince  could  form. 

But  as  It  was  uncertain  now  long  such  an  interval  of  security  miefat 
continue,  Charies  determined  instantly  to  improve  it :  and  as  soon  asne 
lieard  of  Francis's  demise,  he  began  his  march  [April  13]  from  Egra  on 
the  borders  of  Bohemia.  But  the  departure  of  the  papal  troops,  together 
with  the  retreat  of  the  Flemings,  had  so  much  diminished  his  army,  that 
sixteen  thousand  men  were  all  he  could  assemble.  With  this  inconsidera- 
ble body  he  set  out  on  an  expedition,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide 
what  decree  of  authority  he  should  possess  from  that  period  in  Germany; 
but  as  this  little  army  consisted  chiefly  of  the  veteran  Spanbh  and  Italian 
bands,  he  did  not,  in  trusting  to  them,  commit  much  to  the  decismn  of 
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most  san^ine  hopes  of  sucoesB.  The  Elector  had  levied  an  army  gieatlv 
superior  in  number;  but  neithtf  the  experience  and  dificij>line  of  his 
tioopd,  nor  the  abilities  of  his  officers,  were  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
the  «mperor.  The  elector,  besides,  had  alieadv  been  ^ilty  of  an  error, 
which  deprived  him  of  all  the  advantage  whioi  he  might  have  derived 
from  his  superiority  in  number,  and  was  alone  sufficient  to  have  occasioned 
his  ruin.  Instead  of  keeping  his  forces  united,  he  detached  one  great  body 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Boromia,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  junction  with 
the  malecontents  of  that  kingdom,  and  cantoned  a  considerable  part  of 
what  remained  in  different  places  of  Saxony,  where  he  expected  the 
empesor  would  make  the  first  impression,  vainly  imagining  that  open 
towns,  with  small  garrisons,  might  be  rendered  tenable  against  an  enemy. 

The  emperor  entered  the  southern  frontier  of  Saxony,  and  attacked 
Altorf  upoo  the  Elster.  The  impropriety  of  the  measure  which  the 
elector  had  taken  was  immediately  seen,  the  troops  posted  in  that  town 
surrendering  without  resistance ;  and  those  in  all  tne  other  places  between 
that  and  the  Elbe,  either  imitated  their  example,  or  fled  as  the  Imperialists 
api)roached.  Charles,  that  they  might  not  recover  from  the  panic  with 
which  they  seemed  to  be  struck,  advanced  without  losing  a  moment. 
The  elector,  who  had  fixed  bis  head  quarters  at  Meissen,  continued  in  his 
wonted  state  of  fluctuation  and  uncertainty.  He  even  became  more  unde- 
termined, in  proportion  as  the  danger  drew  near,  and  called  for  prompt 
and  decisive  resolutions.  Sometimes  he  ^cted  as  if  he  had  resolved  to 
defend  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  as 
soon  as  the  detachments  which  he  had  called  in  were  able  to  join  nim. 
At  other  times*  he  abandoned  this  as  rash  and  perilous,  seeming  to  adopt 
the  more  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advised  him  to  endeavour  at  pro- 
tracting tne  war,  and  for  that  end  to  retire  under  the  fortifications  of 
VVittembeig,  where  the  Imperialists  could  not  attack  him  without  manifest 
disadvanta^,  and  where  be  might  wait^  in  safety,  for  the  succours  which 
he  expected  from  Mecklenbuign,  Pomerania,  and  the  protestant  cities  on 
the  Baltic.  Without  fixing  upon  either  of  these  plans,  ne  broke  down  the 
bridge  at  Meissen,  and  marched  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Elbe  to  Muhl- 
beig.  There  he  deliberated  anew,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  adopted 
one  of  those  middle  schemes,  which  are  always  acceptable  to  feeble  minds 
incapable  of  deciding.  He  left  a  detachment  at  Muhlbeig  to  oppose  the 
Imperialists,  if  they  should  attempt  to  pass  at  that  place,  and  advancing  a 
few  miles  with  his  main  body,  encamped  there  in  expectation  of  the  event, 
accordiqg  to  which  he  proposed  to  regulate  his  subsequent  motions. 

Charl^  meanwhile,  pushing  forwwl  incessantly,  arrived  the  evenim^ 
of  the  twenty-third  of  April  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  opposite  to  Muhl- 
beig. The  river,  at  that  place,  was  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth, 
abc^e  four  feet  in  depth,  its  current  rapid,  and  the  bank  possessed  by  the 
Saxons  was  higher  than  that  which  he  occupied.  Undismayed,  however, 
by  all  these  o&tades,  he  called  together  his  general  officers,  and,  without 
asking  their  opinions,  communicated  to  them  his  intention  of  attempting 
next  morning  to  force  his  passage  over  the  river,  and  to  attack  the  enemy 
wherever  he  could  come  up  witn  them.  They  all  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  bold  resolution:  and  even  the  duke  of  Alva,  though  naturaUy 
daring  and  impetuous,  and  Maurice  of  Saxony,  notwithstanding  his  impa- 
tience to  crush  his  rival  the  elector,  remonstrated  earnestly  against  it.  fiut 
the  emperor,  confiding  in  his  own  judgment  or  good  fortune,  paid  no 
regard  to  their  arguments,  and  gave  the  orders  necessary  for  executing  his 
designs. 

Early  in  the  morning  a  body  of  Spanish  and  Italian  foot  marched  towards 
the  river,  and  began  an  incessant  fire  upon  the  enemy.  The  long  heavy 
muskets  used  in  that  age,  did  execution  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  many 
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of  the  aoldieny  hunied  on  bj  martial  ardour,  id  order  to  set  nearer  the 
memjf  rushed  into  the  stream,  and,  advancing  breast  hifpb,  fired  with  a 
more  certain  aim,  and  with  greater  effect.  Under  cover  of  their  fire,  a 
brn^e  of  boats  was  begun  to  foe  laid  for  the  in^tiy ;  and  a  peasant 
having  undertaken  to  conduct  the  cavaliy  throt^  the  river  by  a  ibid  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  they  also  were  put  in  motion.  The 
Saxons  posted  in  Muhlbeig  endeavoured  to  obstruct  these  opeiations  by  a 
brisk  fire  fimn  a  batteiy  which  they  had  erected :  but  as  a  thick  fog 
covered  all  the  low  grounds  upon  the  river,  diey  could  not  take  aim  with 
any  certainty,  and  i&  Imperialists  suffered  venr  little ;  at  the  same  time 
the  Saxons  being  much  galled  by  the  Spanianu  and  Italians,  they  set  oo 
fire  some  boats  which  bad  been  collected  near  the  village,  and  {nepared 
to  retire.  The  Imperialists  perceiving  this,  ten  Spanish  soldieis  instantly 
stript  themselves,  and  holding  their  swordB  with  their  teeth,  swam  across 
the  river,  put  to  fiight  such  of  the  Saxons  as  ventured  to  oppose  them, 
saved  from  the  flames  as  many  boats  as  were  sufficient  to  complete  their 
own  bridge,  and  by  thb  spirited  and  successful  action,  encouraged  their 
companions  no  less  than  they  intimidated  the  enemy. 

fiy  this  tone  the  cavalry,  each  trooper  having  a  foot  soldier  behind  him, 
began  to  enter  the  river,  the  light  horse  marching  in  the  front,  followed 
by  the  men  at  arms,  whom  me  empenM*  led  in  person,  mounted  on  a 
Spanish  horse,  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  habit,  and  canying  a  javelin  in  his 
hand.  Such  a  numerous  body  struf^glin^  through  a  great  river,  in  which, 
according  to  the  directions  of  their  guide,  they  were  obliged  to  make 
several  turns,  sometimes  treading  on  a  fiim  bottom,  sometimes  swimming, 
presented  to  their  companions,  whom  they  left  behind,  a  spectacle  equalfy 
magnificent  and  interesting.*  Their  courage,  at  last,  surmounted  every 
obstacle,  no  man  betraying  any  symptom  of  mar,  when  the  emperor  shared 
in  the  danger  no  less  than  the  meanest  soldier.  The  moment  that  they 
reached  the  opposite  side,  Charles,  without  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  infantry,  advanced  towaids  the  Saxons  with  the  troops  which 
had  passed  along  with  him,  wbc^  flushed  with  their  good  fortune,  and 
despning  an  enem^  who  had  neglected  to  oppose  them,  when  it  mi^t 
have  been  done  with  such  advantage,  nude  no  account  of  their  superior 
numbers,  and  marched  on  as  to  a  certain  victor;^ . 

During  all  these  operations^  which  necessanly  consumed  much  time, 
the  eleictor  remained  mactive.in  his  camp ;  and  mum  an  infatuation  which 
arppears  to  be  so  amazing,  that  the  best  informed  historian  impute  it  to 
the  treacherous  arts  of  bis  generals,  who  deceived  him  by  &ise  intelli- 
gence, he  would  not  believe  that  the  emperor  had  passed  the  riveT,  or 
could  be  so  near  at  hand.t  Being  convinced,  at  last,  of  his  fatal  mistake, 
by  the  concurring  testitnony  of  eye-witnesses,  he  gave  orders  for  retreating 
towards  Wittembeig.  But  a  German  army,  encumbered,  as  usual,  with 
baggage  and  artilleir,  could  not  be  put  suddenly  in  motion.  They  had 
just  fc«gun  to  marcn  when  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  came  in  view, 
and  the  electcnr  saw  an  engagement  to  be  unav<Mdable.  As  be  was  no  less 
bold  in  action  than  irresolute  in  council)  he  made  die  disposition  for  battle 
with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and  in  the  most  proper  manner,  taking 
advantage  of  a  mat  forest  to  cover  his  wings,  so  as  to  prevent  his  being 
surrouncbed  by  the  enemy's  cavaliy,  which  were  far  more  numerous  than 
his  own.  The  emperor,  likewise,  ranged  his  men  in  order  as  they  came 
up,  and  riding  along  the  ranks,  exhorted  them  with  few  but  efficacious 
words  to  do  their  duty.  It  was  with  a  very  different  spirit  that  the  two 
aimies  advanced  to  the  chaige.  As  the  day,  which  nad  hitherto  been 
dark  and  cloudy,  happened  to  clear  up  at  that  moment,  this  accidental 
circumstance  made  an  impression  on  the  diflerent  parties  conespondiofz^  to 
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the  tone  of  their  minds ;  the  Saxons,  surprised  and  disheartened,  felt  pain 
at  being  exposed  fully  to  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  the  Imperialists,  heiw 
WW  secure  that  the  protestant  forces  could  not  esca^  from  them,  rejoiced 
■t  the  return  of  sunsnine,  as  a  certain  presage  of  victoiy.  The  shock  of 
battle  would  not  have  been  kng  doubtful,  if  the  peisonal  courage  which 
tiie  elector  displayed,  together  with  the  activity  which  he  exerted  from 
the  moment  that  the  apjproach  of  the  enemy  rendered  an  engagement  cer* 
tain,  and  cut  off  all  possibilitv  of  hesitation,  nad  not  revived  in  some  degree 
the  spirit  of  his  trooos.  They  repulsed  the  Hungarian  ligfat4ior«e  who 
b^an  the  attack,  ana  received  with  firmness  the  men  at  arms  who  next 
advanced  to  the  charge;  but  as  these  were  the  flower  of  the  Imperial 
army,  were  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  and  fought  under  the 
emperor's  eye,  the  Saxons  soon  be^an  to  give  way,  and  tte  light  troops 
raliyroe^  at  the  same  time,  and  falliner  on  their  flanks,  the  flight  became 
general.  A  small  body  of  chosen  soldters,  among  whom  the  elector  had 
ioug^t  in  person,  still  continued  to  defend  themselves,  and  endeavoured  to 
save  their  master  by  retiring  into  the  forest ;  but  being  surrounded  on  every 
side,  the  elector  wounded  in  the  face,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  per* 
ceiving  all  resistance  to  be  vain,  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner.  He  was 
conducted  immediately  towards  the  emperor,  whom  he  found  just  returned 
fitxn  the  pursuit,  standing  on  the  fiela  of  battle  in  the  full  exultation  of 
success,  and  receiving  the  congratulations  of  his  officers,  upon  this  complete 
victory  obtained  by  his  valour  and  conduct.  Even  in  such  an  unfortunate 
and  humbling  situation,  the  elector's  behaviour  was  equally  magnanimous 
and  decent.  Sensible  of  his  condition,  he  approached  his  conqueror  with- 
out any  of  the  sullenness  or  pride  which  would  have  been  improper  in  a 
captive  ;  and  conscious  of  his  own  dignity,  he  descended  to  no  mean  sub- 
mission, unbecoming  the  high  station  which  he  held  among  the  German 
princes.    ^  The  fortune  of  war,"  said  he,  ^  has  made  me  your  prisoner, 

nx»t  grackxis  emperor,  and  I  hope  to  be  treated" Here  Charies  harshly 

interrupted  him :  **  And  am  I  then,  at  last,  acknowledged  to  be  emperor  ? 
Charie6  of  Ghent  was  the  only  title  you  lately  allowea  me.  You  s£all  be 
treated  as  you  deserve."  At  these  words  he  turned  fiom  him  abruptly 
with  a  haughty  air.  To  this  cruel  repulse,  the  kme  of  the  Romans  added 
reproaches  in  nis  own  name,  usi^g  expressions  still  more  ungenerous  and 
iosultiDg^.  The  elector  made  no  reply;  but,withanunalteredrcountenance, 
which  discovered  neither  astonishment  nor  dejection,  accompanied  the 
Spanish  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  him.* 

This  decisive  victory  cost  .the  Imperialists  only  fifty  men.  Twelve  hun- 
dred o{  the  Saxons  were  killed,  chiefly  in  the  pursuit,  and  a  greater  number 
taken  prisoners*  About  four  hundred  kei>t  in  a  body,  and  escaped  to 
Wittemberg,  together  with  the  electoral  prince,  who  had  likewise  been 
wounded  in  the  action.  After  resting  two  days  in  the  field  of  battle, 
pardy  to  refresh  his  armjr,  and  partly  to  receive  the  deputies  of  the  ac^'a- 
cent  towns,  which  were  impatient  to  secure  his  protection  by  submitting 
to  his  will,  the  emperor  besan  to  move  towards  Wittembergv  that  he  might 
terminate  the  war  at  once,  by  the  reduction  of  that  city.  The  unfortunate 
elector  was  carried  along  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  and  exposed  eveiy  where, 
as  a  captive,  to  his  Own  subjects ;  a  spectacle  extremely  afflicting  to  them, 
who  both  honoured  and  loved  him ;  though  the  insult  was  so  far  fiom  sub- 
duing his  firm  spirit,  that  it  did  not  even  ruffle  the  "wonted  tranquillity  and 
composure  of  his  mind. 

As  Wittemberg,  the' residence,  in  that  a|^,  of  the  electoral  branch  of  the 
Saxon  famiij*,  was  one  of  the  strongest  cities  in  Gbimany,  and  could  not 
be  taken,  if  properly  defended,  without  great  difficulty,  the  emperor 
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mairJied  tiiitfier  with  the  utmort  despatch,  hoping  tfat  while  the  coaster- 
nation  oocasiooed  faj  his  rictoiy  was  still  recent,  the  inhabitants  might 
imitate  the  example  of  their  countiymeny  and  submit  to  his  povrer,  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  belbre  their  walls.  But  Sirbilla  of  CleTes,  the  Sector's 
wifie.  a  woman  no  less  distiqguished  by  her  abilities  than  her  Tirtue,  instead 
of  abandoning  henelf  to  tean  and  lamentations  upon  her  husband's  mis- 
fortune, endeavoured  bj  her  example  as  well  as  exhortations,  to  animate 
the  citizens.  She  inq[>ired  them  with  such  resolution,  that,  when  summoned 
to  surrender,  they  returned  a  vigorous  answer,  wamiqg  the  emperor  to 
behave  towards  their  sovereign  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank,  as  they 
were  deteimined  to  treat  Albert  of  Brandenbuie,  who  was  still  a  prisoner, 
precisely  in  the  same  manner  that  he  treated  the  elector.  The  spirit  of 
the  inhabitants,  no  less  than  the  streqeth  of  the  city,  seemed  now  to  render 
a  siege  in  fonn  necessaiy.  After  sudi  a  signal  victory,  it  would  have  been 
disgraceful  not  to  have  undertaken  it,  thou^  at  the  same  time  the  emperor 
was  destitute  of  every  thiqg  re<|uisite  for  canyinf;  it  on.  But  Mautice 
removed  all  difficulties  by  engaging  to  fiimish  provisions,  artillery,  ammu- 
nition, pioneers,  and  whatever  else  should  be  needed.  Tnistin^  to  this, 
Charles  eave  orders  to  open  the  trenches  before  the  town.  It  quickly  ap- 
peared, mat  Maurice's  eagerness  to  reduce  the  capital  of  those  dominions, 
which  be  expected  as  his  reward  for  taking  arms  a^pinst  bis  kinsman,  and 
deserting  the  protestant  cause,  had  led  him  to  promise  what  exceeded  his 
power  to  perform.  A  battering  train  was,  indeed,  carried  safek  down  the 
Elbe  from  Dresden  to  Witteml^i;^ ;  but  as  Maurice  bad  not  sufficient  force 
to  preserve  a  secure  communication  between  his  own  territories  and  the 
camp  of  the  besiegers,  count  Mansfeldt,  who  commanded  a  body  of  elec- 
toraf  troops,  intercepted  and  destroyed  a  convojr  of  provisions  and  military 
stores,  and  dispersed  a  band  of  pioneers  destined  for  the  service  of  the 
Imperialists.  This  put  a  stop  to  tne  progress  of  the  siege,  and  convinced 
the  emperor,  that  as  he  could  not  rely  on  Maurice's  promises,  recourse 
ought  to  be  had  to  some  more  expeditious  as  well  as  more  certain  method 
of  getting  possession  of  the  town. 

The  unfortunate  elector  was  in  his  hands  and  Charles  was  ungenerous 
and  hard-hearted  enough  to  take  advantage  of  this,  in  order  to  make  an 
experiment  whether  he  might  not  bring  about  his  design,  by  woriciiK^  upon 
the  tenderness  of  a  wife  for  her  husband,  or  upon  the  piety  of  chiloren 
towards  their  parent.  With  this  view,  he  summoned  Sybilla  a  second  time 
to  open  the  gates,  letting  her  know  that  if  she  a^n  refused  to  comply, 
the  elector  should  answer  with  his  head  for  her  obstinacy.  To  convince 
her  that  this  was  not  an  empty  threat,  be  brought  his  prisoner  to  an  imme- 
diate trial.  The  nroceedii^s  against  him  were  as  irre^ar  as  the  stntag&n 
was  barbarous,  instead  of  consulting  the  states  of  the  empire,  or  remit- 
ting the  cause  to  any  court,  which,  accordiog  to  the  German  coDsutution, 
might  have  legally  taken  cognizance  of  the  elector's  crime,  be  subjected 
the  greatest  prince  in  the  empire  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martial, 
composed  oF  Spanish  and  Italian  officers,  and  in  which  the  unrelentiiig 
duke  of  Alva,  a  fit  instrument  for  any  act  of  violence,  presided  [May  lOJL 
This  strange  tribunal  founded  its  chaive  upon  the  ban  of  the  empire  whicn 
had  been  issued  against  the  prisoner  by  tne  sole  autboritv  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  destitute  of  every  legal  formality  which  coula  render  it  valid. 
But  the  court-martial,  presuming  the  elector  to  be  thereby  manifestly  con- 
victed of  treason  and  rebellion,  condemned  him  to  suffer  death  by  being 
beheaded.  This  decree  was  intimated  to  the  elec^r  while  he  was  amusing 
liimself  in  playing  at  chess  with  Ernest  of  Brunswick  his  fellow-prisoner. 
He  paused  for  a  ipoment,  thoi^h  without  discovering  any  symptom,  either 
of  surprise  or  terror ;  and  after  taking  notice  of  the  -irreg^ularity  as  well  as 
iqjustice  of  the  emperor's  proceedii^ :  **  It  is  easy,  continued  he,  to  com- 
prehend bis  scheme.    1  must  die,  because  Wittemoerg  will  not  surrender ; 
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and  I  diall  lay  down  my  life  with  pleasure,  if»  by  that  sacrifice,  I  can  pre- 
serve the  dignity  of  my  house,  and  transmit  to  m^^  posterity  the  inheritance 
which  belongs  to  them.  Would  to  God  that  this  sentence  may  not  alfect 
my  wife  and  children  more  than  it  intimidates  me!  and  that  they, for  the 
sake  of  adding  a  few  days  to  a  life  already  too  long,  may  not  renounce 
honours  and  territories  which  they  were  bom  to  possess  !"*  He  then 
tutned  to  his  antagonist,  whom  he  challenged  to  continue  the  game.  He 
played  widi  his  usual  attention  and  ingenuity,  and  having  l^at  Ernest, 
expressed  all  the  satisfaction  which  is  commonly  felt  on  gaining  such  victo- 
ries. After  this,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  apartment,  that  he  might  employ 
the  rest  of  his  time  in  such  religious  exercises  as  were  proper  in  his 
situation.! 

It  was  not  with  the  same  indifference,  or  composure,  that  the  account 
of  the  elector's  danger  was  received  in  Wittembeig.  Sybilla;  who  had 
supported  with  such  undaunted  fortitude  her  husband's  misfortunes,  while 
she  imagined  that  thev  could  reach  no  farther  than  to  diminish  his  power 
or  territories,  felt  all  ner  resolution  fail  as  soon  as  his  life  was  threatened. 
Solicitous  to  save  that,  she  despised  every  other  consideration ;  and  was 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  appease  an  incensed  conqueror. 
At  the  same  time,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  \he  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  and 
Maurice,  to  none  of  whom  Charles  had  communicated  the  true  motives  of 
his  violent  proceedings  against  the  elector,  interceded  warmly  with  him 
to  spare  his  life.  The  first  was  prompted  so  to  do  merely  in  compassion 
ibr  bis  sister,  and  regard  for  his  orother-in-law.  The  two  others  dreaded 
the  universal  reproach  that  they  would  incdr,  if,  after  having  boasted  so 
often  of  the  ample  securitjr  which  the  emperor  had  promised  them  with 
respect  to  their  religion^  the  first  effect  of  their  union  with  him  should  be 
the  public  execution  of  a  prince,  who  was  justly  held  in  reverence  as  the 
most  zealous  protector  of  the  protestant  cause.  Maurice,  in  particular, 
foresaw  that  he  must  become  the  object  of  detestation  to  the  Saxons,  and 
could  never  hope  to  govern  them  with  tranquillity,  if  he  were  considered 
b3r  them  as  accessary  to  the  death  of  his  nearest  lunsman,  in  order  that  he 
might  obtain  possession  of  his  dominions. 

While  they,  fn>m  such  various  motives,  solicited  Charles,  with  the  most 
earnest  importunity,  not  to  execute  the  sentence ;  Sybilla,  and  his  chil- 
dren, conjured  the  elector,  by  letters  as  well  as  messengers^  to  scruple  at 
no  concession  that  would  extricate  him  out  of  the  present  danger,  and 
deliver  them  from  their  fears  and  anguish  on  his  account.  The  emperor, 
perceiving  that  the  expedient  which  he  had  tried  began  to  produce  the 
efiect  that  he  intended,  fell  by  degrees  from  his  former  rigour,  and  allowed 
himself  to  soften  into  promises  olclemency  and  fora^veness,  if  the  elector 
would  show  himself  worthy  of  his  favour,  by  submittine  to  reasonable 
terms.  The  elector,  on  wnom  the  consideration  of  what  ne  mi^ht  suffer 
himself  had  made  no  impression,  was  melted  by  the  tears  of  his  wife  wh6ni 
he  loved,  and  could  not  resist  the  entreaties  ot  his  family.  In  compliance 
with  their  repeated  solicitations,  he  agreed  to  articles  of  accommodation 
[May  19],  wnich  he  would  otherwise  have  r^ected  with  disdain.  The 
chief  of  toem  were,  that  he  should  resign  the  electoral  dignity,  as  well  for 
himself  as  for  his  posterity,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  to  he  disposed  of 
entirel}^  at  his  pleasure ;  that  he  should  instantly  put  the  Imperial  troops  in 
possession  of  the  cities  of 'Wittembeig  andGotha;  that  he  should  set 
Albert  of  Brandenbuig  at  Uberij  without  ransom ;  that  he  should  submit  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  acquiesce  in  whatever  ref<»ina- 
tion  the  emperor  should  make  ui  the  constitution  of  that  court ;  that  he 
should  renounce  all  leagues  a^inst  the  emperor  or  king  of  the  R(»nans^  and 
enter  into  no  alliance  for  the  niture,  in  which  they  were  not  comprehended. 

*  Thnan.  i.  149i  f  Stravli  Corpoff,  1050. 
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Inretuni  far  tfaoe  important  concessions,  the  emperor  not  only  pTomised  to 
spare  his  life,  hut  to  settle  on  him  and  bis  posteritv  the  city  of  Qotfaa  and 
its  territories,  togetfier  with  an  annual  pension  of  ^6j  thousand  flteins,  jpay- 
able  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  electorate ;  and  likewise  to  grant  him  a 
sum  in  ready  money  to  be  applied  towards  the  dischaige  if  his  debts. 
Even  these  articles  of  grace  were  clomd  with  the  mortifpnr  conditioD  of 
his  remaining  the  emperor's  prisoner  during  the  rest  of  his  life.*  To  the 
whole,  Chanes  had  subjoined,  that  he  shound  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the 
pope  and  council  with  regard  to  the  controverted  points  in  religion ;  but 
the  elector,  though  he  had  been  persuaded  to  sacrifice  aU  fSt  otgects 
which  men  commonly  hold  to  be  the  dearest  and  most  valuable,  was  in- 
flexible with  regard  to  this  point ;  and  neither  threats  nor  entreaties  could 
prevail  to  make  him  renounce  what  he  deemed  to  be  truth,  or  persuade 
him  to  act  in  opposhfon  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxon  garrison  marched  out  of  Wittembeig,  the  emperar 
fulfilled  his  engagements  to  Maurice  ;  and  in  reward  for  his  merit  in  having 
deserted  the  protestant  cause,  and  having  contributed  with  such  success 
towards  the  dissolution  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  he  gave  him  possession- 
of  that  city,  together  with  aU  the  other  towns  in  the  electorate.  It  was 
not  without  refuctance,  however,  that  he  made  such  a  sacrifice  ;  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  his  arms  had  begun  to  operate  in  its  usual  manner, 
upon  his  ambitious  mind,  suggesting  new  and  vast  prefects  for  the  aggrao- 
dizement  of  his  familv,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  which  the  retain- 
ing of  Saxony  would  have  been  of  the  utmost  consequence.  But  as  this 
scheme  was  not  then  ripe  fof 'execution,  he  durst  not  yet  venture  to  dis- 
close it  j  nor  would  it  have  been  either  safe  or  prudent  to  ofend  Maurice 
at  this  luncture,  by  such  a  manifest  violation  <A  all  the  promises  which 
liad  seduced  him  to  abandon  his  natural  allies. 

The  landgrave,  Maurice's  father-in-law,  was  still  in  aims ;  and  thoqgh 
now  left  alone  to  maintain  the  protestant  cause,  was  neither  a  feeble  nor 
contemptible  enemy.  His  dominions  were  of  considerable  extent:  lus 
subjects  annnated  with  zeal  for  the  reformation ;  and  if  he  could  nave 
held  the  Imperialists  at  bay  for  a  short  time,  he  had  much  to  hope  finxn  a 
psirhr  %vho6e  strength  was  still  unbroken,  whose  union  as  well  as  vigour 
mi^t  return,  and  which  had  reason  to  depend,  with  certainty,  on  being 
efitectuall^  supported  by  the  king  of  France.  The  land^ve  thought  not 
of  any  thmg  so  bold  or  adventurous ;  but  being  seized  with  the  same  con- 
sternation which  had  taken  possessicxi  of  his  associates,  he  was  intent  only 
on  the  means  of  procuring  favourable  terms  from  the  emperor  whom  he 
viewed  as  a  conqueror,  to  whose  will  there  was  a  necessity  of  submitting. 
Maurice  encouraged  this  tame  and  pacific  spirit,  by  magnimng,  on  the  one . 
hand,  the  emperor's  nower ;  by  boasting,  on  the  other,  of  his  own  interest 
with  his  victorious  all^ ;  and  b^  repiesenting  the  advantageous  conditions 
whibh  he  could  not  fiiil  of  obtaining  hj  his  interoession  for  a  friend,  whom 
he  was  so  solicitous  to  save.  Sometimes  the  landgrave  was  induced  to 
pla^  such  unbounded  confidence  in  his  pnxnises,  that  he  was  impatient  to 
brine  matters  to  a  final  accommodation.  On  other  occasions,  the  emperor's 
exorbitant  ambition,  restrained  neither  by  the  scruples  of  decency,  nor  the 
maxims  of  justice,  tog;ether  with  the  recent  and  shocking  proof  which  he 
had  given  of  this  in  bis  treatment  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  came  so  iiill  into 
his  thoughts,  and  made  such  a  lively  impression  on  them,  that  he  broke 
off  abruptly  the  negotiations  which  he  had  begun :  seeming  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  was  more  prudent  to  depend  for  safety  on  his  own  arms, 
than  to  confide  in  Charles's  generosity.  But  this  bold  resolution,  which 
despair  had  suggested  to  an  unpatient  spirit,  fiietted  by  disappointments, 
was  not  of  long  continuance.    Upon  a  more  deliberate  survey  of  the 
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enemy's  powen  as  well  as  his  owd  weaknesi,  his  doubts  and  lean  retimed 
upon  biin*  and  together  with  them  the  spirit  of  negotiating,  and  the  desire 
01  accommodation. 

Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  acted  as  mediators  between  him 
and  the  emperor ;  and  after  all  that  the  former  had  vaunted  of  his  influ- 
ence, the  conditions  prescribed  to  the  landgrave  were  extremely  rigorous. 
The  articles  with  regard  to  his  renouncing  the  league  of  SmalkaJde,  ac- 
knowledging the  emperor^s  authority,  and  submitting  to  the  decrees'of  the 
Imperial  chamber,  were  the  same  which  had  been  imposed  on  the  elector 
of  Saxony.  Besides  these,  he  was  required  to  surrender  his  person  and 
territories  to  the  emperor :  to  implore  for  pardon  on  his  knees ;  to  pay  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
war ;  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  all  the  towns  in  his  dominions  except 
one ;  to  oblige  the  garrison  which  he  placed  in  it  to  take  an  oath  of  fideli^ 
to  the  emperor ;  to  allow  a  free  passage  through  his  temtories  to  the  Im- 
perial troops  as  often  as  it  shall  be  demanded;  to  deliver  up  all  bis  artil- 
lery and  ammunition  to  the  emperor ;  to  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom, 
Heniy  of  Brunswick,  together  with  the  other  prisoners  whom  h»  had 
taken  during  the  war ;  ami  neither  to  take  arms  himself,  nor  to  permit  any 
of  his  subjects  to  serve  against  the  emperor  or  his  allies  fi>rthe  fiiture.* 

The  landgrave  ratified  these  articles,  though  with  the  utmost  reluctance, 
as  they  contained  no  stipulation  with  r^ard  to  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
to  be  treated,  and  left  nim  entirely  at  the  emperor's  mercy.  Necessity, 
however,  compelled  him  to  give  bis  assent  to  them.  Charies,  who  had 
assumed  the  haughty  and  imperious  tone  of  a  conqueror,  ever  since  the  re- 
duction of  Saxony,  insisted  on  unconditional  submission,  and  would  permit 
nothing  to  be  added  to  the  terms  which  he  had  prescribed,  that  could  in 
any  degree  limit  the  fulness  of  his  power,  or  restrain  him  from  behaviQg  as 
he  saw  meet  towards  a  prince  whom  he  regarded  as  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal. But  though  he  would  not  vouchsafe  to  negotiate  with  die  landgrave 
on  such  a  footing  of  e<iuality,  as  to  suffer  any  article  to  be  inserted  amon^ 
those  which  he  bad  dictated  to  him,  that  could  be  considered  as  a  fonnu 
stipulation  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  his  own  person ;  he,  or  his  mi- 
nisters in  his  name,  gave  the  elector  of  Brandenbui^gand  Maurice  such  full 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  they  assured  the  landgrave,  that 
Charles  would  behave  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  done  to  the  duke 
of  Wurtembeig,  and  would  allow  him,  whenever  he  had  made  his  sub- 
mission, to  return  to  his  own  territories.  Upon  finding  the  landgrave  to  be 
still  possessed  with  his  former  suspicions  of  the  emperor's  intentions,  and 
unwiifujg  to  trust  verbal  or  ambiguous  declarations,  in  a  matter  of  sucli 
essentialconcem  as  his  own  liberty,  they  sent  him  a  bond  siened  by  them 
both,  containing  the  most  solemn  obligations,  that  if  any  violence  whatso- 
ever was  offered  to  his  penon,  durine  his  interview  with  the  emperor, 
they  would  instantly  surrender  themselves  to  his  sons,  and  remain  in  thefr 
hands  to  be  treated  by  them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  emperor  should 
treat  him.f 

This,  toi^ether  with  the  indispensable  obligation  of  periimniiig^  what  was 
contained  m  the  articles  of  which  he  had  accepted,  removed  his  doubts 
and  scruples,  or  made  it  necessaiy  to  get  over  them.  He  repaired  for  that 
purpose,  to  the  Imperial  camp  at  Hafle  m  Saxony,  where  a  circumstance 
occurred  which  revived  his  suspicions  and  increased  his  fears.  Just  as 
he  was  about  to  enter  the  chamber  of  presence,  in  order  to  make  his  pub- 
lic submission  to  the  emperor,  a  copy  of  fhe  articles  whidb  he  had  ap- 
proved of  was  put  into  his  hands,  in  order  that  he  might  ratify  them  anew. 
Upon  perusine  them,  he  perceived  that  the  imperiaTmuiisters  had  added 
two  new  articles ;  one  importing,  that  if  any  diq^ute  should  arise  coocem- 
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ing:  the  meaning  of  the  fi»jrmer  conditions,  the  emperor  should  have  .the 
rignt  of  puttii^  what  interpretation  upon  them  he  thought  most  leasoit- 
able  ;  the  other,  that  the  landsrave  was  bound  to  submit  implicitlY  to  the 
decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  This  unworthy  artifice,  calculated  to 
surprise  him  into  an  approbation  of  articles,  to  which  he  had  not  the  most 
distant  idea  of  assenting,  by  proposing  them  to  him  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  was  engrossed  and  disquieted  with  the  thoughts  of  that  humiUaling 
ceremony  wmch  he  had  to  perform,  filled  the  landgrave  with  indignaiion, 
and  made  him  break  out  into  all  those  violent  expressions  of  rage  to  which 
his  temper  was  prone.  With  some  difficulty,  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig 
and  Maurice  prevailed  at  length  on  the  emperor's  ministers  to  drop  the 
former  article  as  unjust,  and  to  explain  the  latter  in  such  a  manner  tnat  he 
could  agree  to  it,  without  openly  renouncing  the  protestant  religion. 

This  obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  landerave  was  impatient  to  finish 
a  ceremony  which,  how  mortifying  soever,^  had  been  declared  oeceasaiy 
towards  his  obtaining  pardon.  The  emperor  was  seated  on  a  magnificent 
throne,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  digni^,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  train 
of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  among  whom  was  Heniy  of  Brunswick,  lately 
the  landgrave's  prisoner,  and  now,  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  a  spec- 
tator of  his  humiliation.  The  landgrave  was  introduced  with  great  solem- 
nity, and  advancing  towards  the  throne,  fell  upon  his  knees.  His  chancellor, 
who  walked  behind  him,  immediately  read!,  by  his  master's  command,  a 
paper  which  contained  an  humble  confession  ot  the  crime  whereof  be  had 
been  guilty ;  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  merited  on  that  account  the 
niost  severe  punishment ;  an  absolute  resignation  of  himself  and  his  domi- 
nions to  be  oisposed  of  at  the  emperor's  pleasure ;  a  submisswe  petition^ 
for  pardon,  his  hopes  of  which  were  fouinled  entirely  on  the  emperor's 
clemency;  and  it  concluded  with  promises  of  behaving,  for  the  future, like 
a  subject  whose  principles  of  loyalty  and  obedience  woukl  be  confiimed, 
and  would  even  aerive  new  force  from  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  which 
must  hereafter  fiU  and  animate  his  heart.  While  the  chanceUor  was  reading 
this  abject  declaration,  the  eyes  of  all  the  spectators  were  fixed  on  the 
unfortunate  land^ve  ;  few  could  behold  a  prince,  so  powerfid  as  well  as 
high-spirited,  suing  for  mercy  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant,  without  beii^ 
touched  with  commiseration,  and  perceiving  serious  rdSections  arise  in  their 
nninds  upon  the  instability  and  emptiness  of  human  grandeur.  The  emperor 
viewed  the  whole  transaction  with  a  haughty  unfeeling  composure;  and 
preserving  a  profound  silence  himself,  made  a  sign  to  one  of  his  secretaries 
to  read  his  answer :  the  tenor  of  which  was,  That  though  he  might  have 
justly  inflicted  on  him  the  grievous  punishment  which  his  crimes  deaervedr 
yet,  prompted  by  his  own  generosity,  moved  by  the  solicitations  of  several 
princes  in  behalf  of  the  landgrave,  and  influenced  by  his  penitential  ac- 
knowledgments, he  would  not  deal  with  him  accoraing  to  the  rieour  of 
justice,  and  would  subject  him  to  no  penalty  that  was  not  specified  in  the 
articles  which  he  had  already  subscribed.  The  moment  the  secretaiy  had 
finished,  Charles  turned  away  abruptly,  without  deigning  to  give  the 
unhappy  suppliant  any  sign  of  compassion  or  reconcilement.  He  did  not 
even  desire  him  to  rise  from  his  knees ;  which  the  landgrave  having  ventured 
to  do  unbidden,  advanced  towards  the  emperor  with  an  intention  to  kiss 
his  hand,  flattering  himself,  that  hb  guilt  being  now  fully  expiated,  he 
m^t  presume  to  take  that  liberty.  But  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  per- 
ceiving that  this  familiarity  woula  be  oflfensive  to  the  emperor,  interpoiedf 
and  desired  the  land^avc  to  go  along  with  him  and  Maurice  to  the  duke 
of  Alva's  apartments  m  the  castle. 

He  was  received  and  entertained  by  that  nobleman  with  the  respecl  and 
coorte^  due  to  such  a  guest.  But  aAer  supper,  while  he  was  engaged  in 
play,  the  duke  took  the  elector  and  Maurice  aside,  and  communicated  to 
them  the  emperor's  orders,  tliat  the  landgrave  must  remain  a  prisoner 
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in  that  place  under  the  custodj  of  a  Spanbh  guard.    As  they  had  not 
hitherto  entertained  the  most  distant  suspicion  of  the  emperor's  sincerity  or 
rectitude  of  intention,  their  surprise  was  excessive,  ana  their  indignation 
not  inferior  to  it,  on  discovering  bow  greatly  they  had  been  deceived  them- 
selves, and  how  infamousljr  abusedi  in  bavine  been  made  the  instruments  of 
deceiving  and  ruining  their  friend.    Theynad  recourse  to  complaints,  to 
aiguments,  and  to  entreaties,  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  that  diamce« 
aEd  to  extricate  him  out  of  the  wretched  situation  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  too  great  confidence  in  them.    But  the  duke  of  Alva  remained 
inflexible)  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  executing  the  emperor's  commands* 
By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  the  land^ve,  who  knew  nothing  of  what 
had  passed^  nor  dreaded  the  snare  in  which  he  was  entangled,  prfifpared  ht 
departing,  when  the  fatal  orders  were  intimated  to  him.    He  was  struck 
dumb  at  first  with  astonishment,  but  after  beine  silent  a  few  moments,  he 
broke  out  into  all  the  violent  expressions  which  norror,  at  injustice  accom- 
panied with  fraud,  naturall]^  su^^gests.    He  complained,  he  expostulated, 
ne  exclaimed;  Sometimes  inveignin^  against  the  emperor's  ajtifices  as 
unworthy  of  a  great  and  generousprince ;  sometimes  censuring  the  credu* 
lily  of  his  frieiKis  in  trbsting  to  Charles's  insidious  promises ;  sometimes 
chaiging  them  with  meanness  in  stooping  to  lend  their  assistance  towards 
the  execution  of  such  a  perfidious  and  dishonourable  scheme :  and  in  the 
end  he  required  them  to  remember  their  engagements  to  his  cniidren,  and 
instantly  to  fulfil  them.    They,  aAer  giving  way  for  a  little  to  the  torrent 
of  his  passion,  solemnly  asserted  their  own  innocence  and  upright  intention 
in  the  whole  transaction,  and  encouraged  him  to  hope,  that  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  emperor,  they  would  obtain  redress  of  an  injury  which  afiected 
their  own  honour,  no  less  than  it  did  his  liberty.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  soothe  his  rage  and  impatience,  Maurice  remained  with  him  during  the 
nieht  in  the  apartment  where  he  was  confined.* 

Pfext  mormng,  the  elector  and  Maurice  applied  jointly  to  the  emperor^ 
representing  the  infiuny  to  which  the^r  woufa  be  exposea  throughout  Ger- 
manj,  if  the  landmve  were  detained  in  custody ;  that  they  would  not  have 
advised,  nor  would  he  himself  have  consented  to  an  interview,  if  they  had 
suspected  that  the  loss  of  his  liberty  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  sub- 
mission ;  that  they  were  bound  to  procure  his  release,  having  plighted 
their  faith  to  that  effect,  and  engaged  their  own  persons  as  sureties  for  his. 
Charles  listened  to  their  earnest  remonstrances  with  the  utmost  coolness. 
As  he  now  stood  no  longer  in  need  of  their  services,  they  had  the  mortifi" 
cation  to  find  that  their  former  obsequiousness  was  forgotten,  and  little  regard 
paid  to  their  intercession.  He  was  igniorant,  he  told  them,  of.  their  parti- 
cular or  private  transactions  with  the  landerave,  nor  was  his  conduct  to  be 
regulated  by  any  engagements  into  which  they  had  thoug;ht  fit  to  enter ; 
thoup^  he  knew  well  what  he  himself  had  promved,  which  was  not  that 
the  &odgrave  should  be  exempt  from  all  restraint,  but  that  he  should  not 
be  kept  a  prisoner  during  life.t  Having  said  this  with  a  peremptory  and 
tlecitive  tone,  he  put  an  end  to  the  conference )  and  they  seeing  no  proba- 
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t  Aeooffdhif  toeereial  hModau  of  great  name,  the  emperor  Ita  hie  treaty  with  Ae  landgrate, 
adpalaiedttet  lie  woald  not  detain  him  In  any  priton.  But  in  eieeittlnc  tlie  deed,  wUdi  was  written 
in  tke  Ceiman  toafoe,  the  Imperial  minlKeia  fraodolenlly  niletltiiled  the  won!  nrigetj  Inrtead  of 
emtftr^  and  thna  the  treaty,  fai  piftoe  of  a  promtee  that  he  ihoald  not  be  detained  fai  MtfpriMm,  oon- 
talned  inlv'nnengageBwm  ywthe  ehoiild  not  be  detained  in  perpetuml  InpriKNiment.  But  anUkmi 
rhlilorical  knowlMtoe  and  eritleal  aoenracy,  have  called  tai  qoertion  dw  tnith  of  thta 
The  rileoee  ofSleidan  with  regard  to  It,  as  weB  at  ita  not  being  mentioned  in  the 


brlalB  which  he  has  pnUiBbed  concemfaig  tlie  landgrtffe*s  imprisonment,  greatly  Ikvtmr 

-^  -^ Hot  as  several  books  which  contain  the  inibnnatfan  necessary  towards  dlscwslng  Uils 

palBiwIihaccaraey,  are  written  hi  UieOennan  language,  which  I  do  not  undteaiand,  I  cannot  pve- 
teai  to  inqolreinto  this  matter  with  the  same  predsion  wherewhb  I  btfve  endeavoured  to  seltfM 
SOBM  other  controverted  fbcts  which  have  occurred  In  the  course  of  this  history.  See  Btruv^ 
Cfirp.lOOi.    lioshelm*BEcclei.BlM.  vol.  ii.  p.  161,163.    Bi^.  edition. 
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bility,  at  that  timey  of  making  any  impression  upon  the  emperor,  who 
seemed  to  have  taken  this  resolution  deliberately,  and  to  be  obstmately  befit 
on  adhering  to  it,  were  obliged  to  acquaint  the  unfortunate  prisoner  with 
the  ill  success  of  their  endeaTours  in  his  behalf.  The  disappointment  threw 
him  into  a  new  and  more  violent  transport  of  rage,  so  that  to  prevent  his 
proceeding  to  some  desperate  extremity,  the  elector  and  Maurice  oiomiaed 
that  they  would  not  quit  the  emperor,  until,  by  the  frequency  and  ferrour 
of  their  mtercessions,  they  had  extorted  his  consent  to  set  him  free.  They 
accordingly  renewed  their  solicitations  a  few  days  afterwards,  but  found 
Chaiies  more  haughty  and  intractable  than  before,  and  were  warned  that 
if  they  touched  again  upon  a  subject  so  disagreeabler  and  with  reeard  to 
which  he  had  d^nnined  to  bear  nothing  farther,  he  would  instantly  give 
orders  to  convey  the  prisoner  into  Spain.  Afraid  of  hurtinfi:  the  lanomve 
by  an  officious  or  ilUimed  zeal  to  serve  him,  they  not  only  desisted,  but 
left  the  court,  and  as  they  did  not  choose  to  meet  the  first  sallies  of  the 
landgrave's  rage  upon  his  learning  the  cause  of  then-  departure,  they 
informed  him  w"  it  by  a  letter,  wherein  they  exhorted  him  to  fulfil  all  that 
he  had  promised  to  the  emperor,  as  the  most  certain  means  of  procuring  a 
speedy  release. 

Wliatever  violent  emotions  their  abandoning  his  cause  in  this  manner 
occasioned,  the  landgrave's  impatience  to  recover  liberty  made  him  follow 
their  advice.  He  paid  the  sum  which  had  been  imposed  on  him,  oidered 
his  fortresses  to  be  rased,  and  renounced  all  alliances  which  could  give 
oflfenoe.  This  prompt  compliance  with  the  will  of  the  conqueror  prochiced 
no  effect.  He  was  still  guarded  with  the  same  volant  severity :  and  beli^ 
carried  about,  together  with  the  dcjgraded  elector  of  Saxooy,  wnerever  the 
emperor  went,  tl^ir  disgrace  and  his  triumph  was  each  day  renewed.  The 
fortitude  as  well  as  equanimity,  with  whicn  the  elector  bore  these  repeated 
insults,  were  not  more  remaricable  than  the  landgrave's  fretfuiness  and 
iixmatience.  His  active  impetuous  mind  could  ill  brook  lestraint :  and 
reflection  upon  the  shameful  artifices,  by  which  he  had  been  decoyea  into 
that  situation,  as  well  as  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  he  was 
still  detained  in  it,  drove  him  often  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  passion. 

The  peoi>le  of  the  different  cities,  to  whom  Charies  thus  wantonly  exposed 
those  illustrious  prisoners  as  a  public  spectacle^  were  sensibly  touchea  with 
such  an  insult  ooered  to  the  Germanic  body,  and  murmured  loudly  at  thb 
indecent  treatment  of  two  of  its  greatest  princes.    They  had  soon  other 
causes  of  complaint,  and  such  as  aiected  them  more  nearly.    Chaiies  pro- 
ceeded to  add  oppression  to  insult,  and  arrogating  to  himself  ali  the  r^ts 
of  a  conqueror,  exercised  them  with  the  utmost  rigour.    He  ordered  hn 
troops  to  seize  the  artilleiy  and  militaiy  stores  beuxigiRg  to  such  as  had 
been  members  of  the  Smalkaldic  league,  and  having  collected  upwards  of 
Bve  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  a  great  number  in  that  age,  he  sent  part  of 
them  into  theliow-Countries,  part  into  Italy,  and  part  into  SpaiiH  in  order 
to  spread  by  this  means  the  fame  of  his  success,  and  that  they  might  serve 
as  monuments  of  his  having  subdued  a  nation  hitherto  deemed  invincible. 
He  then  levied,  by  his  sole  authority,  large  sums  of  money,  as  well  upon 
those  who  had  served  him  with  fidelity  during  the  war,  as  upon  such  as  had 
been  in  arms  against  him ;  upon  the  former,  as  their  contingent  towards  a 
war,  which,  having  been  undertaken,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  commoo 
benefit,  ought  to  be  carried  on  at  the  common  chaxge ;  upon  the  latter,  as 
a  fine  by  way  of  punishment  for  their  rebellion.    By  these  exactions,  bt 
amassed  above  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  crowns,  a  sum  which 
appeared  prodkious  in  the  sixteenth  centuzy .    But  so  ^neral  was  the  con- 
sternation which  had  seized  the  Germans  upon  his  rapid  success,  and  such 
the  dread  of  his  victorious  troops,  that  all  implicitly  obeyed  his  commands; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  these  extraordinary  stretches  of  power  greatly 
alarmed  a  people  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  habituated,  during  several 
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igtBf  ID  codaider  the  Iidj^rial  atithoiity  as  neitber  extensive  nor  fomidabJe. 
Ttiis  discontent  and  resentnient,  how  industriously  soever  they  concealed 
them,  became  universal  ^  and  the  mcNre  these  passions  were  restrained  and 
kept  down  for  the  present,  the  more  likely  were  they  to  burst  out  soon  with 
addHional  violence. 

While  Charles  |^ve  law  to  the  Germans  like  a  conquered  people,  Fei^ 
dinand  treated  his  subjects  in  Bohemia  with  still  (greater  rigour.  That 
kingdom  possessed  pnvileges  and  immunities  as  extensive  as  those  of 
any  nation  in  which  the  feudal  institutions  were  established.  The  pre- 
rogative of  their  kin^  was  extremely  limited,  and  the  crown  itself  elcM^tive^ 
Ferdinand^  when  raised  to  the  throne,  had  confirmed  their  liberties  with 
every  solemnity  prescribed  by  their  excessive  solicitude  for  the  security 
of  a  constitution  of  government  to  which  thej  were  extremely  attacfaeo. 
He  soon  began,  however,  to  be  weaiy  of  a  jurisdiction  so  much  eircum* 
scribed,  and  to  despise  a  sceptre  which  he  could  not  transmit  to  his  pos^ 
terity ;  and  notwittetanding  all  bis  former  engmmenlB,  he  attempted  Ur 
overturn  the  constitution  from  its  foundations ;  that,  instead  of  an  elective 
kinedom,  he  might  render  it  hereditaiy.  But  the  Bohemians  were  too 
hig;n-spirited  tamely  to  relinquish  privileges  which  they  had  long  enjoyed. 
At  the  same  time^  many  of  them  havine  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the 
Tefbrmera,  the  seeds  ot  which  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  had 
planted  in  their  country  about  the  beginning  of  the  preceding^  centnryf 
the  desire  of  acquiring  religious  liber^^  mingled  itself  with  their  zeal  for 
their  civil  riffhts ;  ana  these  two  Jcindred  passions  heightening,  as  usuaU 
each  other's  force,  precipitated  them  immediately  into  violent  measures. 
They  had  not  only  refused  to  serve  their  sovereign  against  the  confedenitea 
of  Smalkaide,  but  having  entered  into  a  close  ^liance  with  the  elector  of 
Saxooy,  they  had  bound  themselves,  hj  a  solemn  association,  to  defend 
their  ancient  constitution ;  and  to  persist,  until  they  should  obtain  such 
additional  privileges  as  they  thought  neceasaiy  towards  periecting  the 

Present  model  of  their  government^  or  rendering  it  more  pennanent.- 
'hey  chose  Caspar  PUug,  a  noblemao  of  distkicti«v  to  be  thetf  general  ^ 
and  raised  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  enforce  their  petitions.  But 
either  from  the  weakness  of  their  leader,  or  from  the  dissensions  in  a  great 
.  unwieldy  body^  which  havins'  united  hartily,  was  not  thoroughly  com" 
pacted,  or  from  some  other  ui&nown  cause,  me  subsequent  operatbns  of 
the  Bohemians  bore  no  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  ardour  with  which  they 
took  their  firet  resolutions.  They  suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  so 
lone  with  negotiations  and  overtures  of  different  kinds,  that  before  they 
eould  enter  Saxony,  the  battle  of  Muhlbeig  was  fi)ught,  the  elector 
deprired  of  his  dignity  and  territories,  the  landgrave  confined  to  close 
custody,  and  the  league  of  Smalkaide  entirely  dissipated.  The  same 
dread  of  the  emperors  power  which  had  seized  the  rest  of  the  Germaifi^ 
reached  them:  As  soon  as  their  sovereign  aj^proached  with  a  body  of 
Imperial  troops,  they  instantly  dispersed,  thinkiiv  of  nothing  but  how  to 
atone  for  their  past  guilt,  and  ta  acouire  some  hope  of  forgiveness  by  a 
prompt  submission.  But  Ferdinand,  who  entered  his  dominions  foil  of 
that  implacable  resentment  which  inflames  monarchs  whose  authority  has 
been  despised,  was  not  to  be  mollified  by  the  late  repentance  and  involun- 
tary return  of  rebellious  subjects  to  their  du^.  He  even  heard,  unmoved^ 
the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the  citizens  of  Prague,  who  appeared  before 
him  in  the  posture  of  suppliants,  and  implored  far  mercy.  The  sentence 
which  he  pronounced  against  them  was  rigorous  to  extremity ;  he  abolished 
many  of  their  privilefj;e8,  he  abridged  others,  and  new-modelled  the  consti- 
tution according  to  his  pleasure.  He  condemned  to  death  many  of  those 
who  had  been  most  active  in  fonning  the  late  association  against  him,  and 
punished  a  still  greater  number  with  confiscation  of  their  goods,  or  perpe- 
tual banishment    He  obliged  all  bis  sui^ects,  of  eveiy  condition,  to  give 
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^  to  be  deposited  mfoffliwlieie  be  plntodgiinnii;  «id  after 

^  bis  people^  be  kiftded  tbem  widi  aew  aod  eaoriNlaiil  taxes. 

Thus,  by  an  itt-cooducted  and  uMUuae«ful  cfibrt  to  extend  tbekpnrileces, 

the  BoMmiaiii  DOlootfeiilaiged  die  sphere  of  tbe  voyai  pic^ 

diey  inleoded  to  bare  ciicumscribed  it,  but  tbej  afanast  annihilated  dkoae 


diey  irtcDdcd  to  bare  ciicuinscribed  it,  but  tbej  \ 

liberties  which  they  aimed  at  estaUishini^  on  a  bioader  and 

fouodatioo.* 

The  empeior,  haTipg^  now  bumbled,  and,  as  be  imaginedv  aobdoed  the 
independent  and  stubbora  spirit  of  the  Germaos  by  the  tenor  of  aims  and 


the  ligour  of  punisfanieot,  held  a  diet  at  Aiipboiv,  in  order  to  compose 
finally  tbe  conliorenies  widi  regard  to  religion,  which  bad  so  loqg  dis* 
turbed  tbe  empire.  Me  dunt  nc^  however,  tnist  tbe  detennination  of  a 
matter  so  interesting  to  tbe  fiee  sd&ige  of  tbe  Geimans,  broken  as  their 
minds  now  were  to  sulgection.  He  enteied  tbe  dty  at  the  head  of  his 
Spanish  troops,  and  assigned  tbem  qoarters  there.  The  rest  of  his  soldiere 
he  cantonea  in  tbe  aqaoent  Tillages :  so  diat  tbe  members  of  the  diet, 
while  tbej"  caiiied  en  their  delibmtions,  were  snrroonded  by  the  same 
army  which  had  oreroome  their  ceuntijrroen.  Immediately  allcr  his 
public  entiy,  Charles  gave  a  proof  c^the  violenoe  with  which  be  intended 
to  proceed.  He  took  possession  by  foroeof  tbe  cathedral,  together  with 
one  of  tbe  pmcipal  chyrebes ;  and  bis  priests  having,  by  various  cere- 
monies, purified  them  from  the  polhition  with  which  they  supposed  the 
unhallowed  ministetionB  of  the  protestanta  to  have  defiled  tbem,  they  le* 
established  with  great  pomp  the  rites  of  tbe  Romish  worriiip.t 

The  concourse  of  members  to  this  diet  was  extraecdmsir;  the  nn- 
portanceof  tbe  aflbiri  conoeiriog  whidi  it  was  to  deliberate,  added  to  tbe 
rear  of  giving  dfence  to  tbe  emperor  by  an  absence  which  lay  open  lo 
misconstniction,  brought  toeetber  almost  all  the  princes,  noblea,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  cities  who  bad  a  right  to  sit  in  that  asseml^.  The  emperar,^ 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  meeting,  called  their  attentkm 
immediately  to  that  point,  which  seemed  chie^  to  merit  it.  Having 
mentioned  the  fatal  effects  of  tbe  religious  dissensions  which  had  arisHi  in 
Germaiiy,  and  taken  notice  of  bis  own  unwearied  endeavours  to  procure  a 
general  council,  which  alone  could  provide  a  remedy  adequate  to  those 
evils,  be  exhorted  them  to  recognise  its  authority,  and  to  jscquiesce  in  tbe 
decisions  of  an  assembly  to  which  they  had  originally  appeated,  as  having 
the  sole  right  of  judgment  in  the  case. 

But  the  council,  to  which  Cbaries  wished  tbem  to  reier  all  their  contro* 
yenies,  had,  by  this  time,  undeigone  a  violent  chan|;«.  The  iear  and 
jealousy,  with  which  the  emperors  first  successes  against  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde  had  inspired  the  pope,  continued  to  increase.  Not  satisfied 
with  attempting  to  retard  the  progress  of  tbe  Imperial  aims,  by  tbe  sudden 
recall  of  his  troops,  Paul  began  to  consider  tbe  emperor  as  an  enemy,  the 
weiffht  of  whose  power  he  must  soon  feel,  and  against  whom  be  could 
iwt  be  too  hasty  in  taking  precautions.  He  fwesaw  &at  the  immediate 
effisctof  the  emperor's  acquiring  absolute  power  in  Gennany,  would  be  to 
render  him  entirely  master  of  all  tbe  decisions  of  tbe  council,  if  it  should 
contiinie  to  meet  n  Trent  It  was  dangerous  to  allow  a  monsrcb,  so 
ambitious,  to  get  the  command  of  ibis  formidable  engine,  which  he  might 
employ  at  pleasure  to  limit  or  overturn  tbe  papal  authority.  As  tbe  only 
method  of  preveoting  this,  be  detennined  to  remove  tbe  council  to  some 
city  more  immediate^' under  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  at  agreater  distance 
ran  the  tenor  of  the  emperoi^s  anns,  or  the  reach  of  his  influence.  An 
incident  fortunately  occurred,  wbidi  gave  this  measure  the  appearance  of 
bemg  necessaiy.  One  or  two  of  tbe  fathers  of  the  council,  together  widi 
•ome  of  their  domestics,  happemng  to  die  suddenly,  the  physidaas,  deceived 
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hy  the  qrmptoms,  or  suborned  by  the  pope's  legates,  pronounced  the 
dtftemper  to  be  infectious  and  pestilential.  Some  of  the  prelates,  struck 
with  a  panicy  retired ;  others  were  impatient  to  tie  gone :  and  after  a  short 
consultation,  the  council  was  tr^lated  to  Bologna  [March  11],  a  citj 
subject  to  die  pope.  All  the  bishops  in  the  Impend  interest  warmly 
Disposed  this  resolution,  as  taken  without  necessity,  and  ibunded  on  false  or 
frivolous  pretexts.  AH  the  Spanish  prelates,  andf  most  of  the  Neapditan, 
by  the  emperor's  express  command, remained  at  I'rent:  the  rest,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-four,  accompanying  the  le^tes  to  Bologna.  Thus  a 
schism  commenced  in  that  Teiy  assembly,  which  had  been  called  to  heal 
the  divisions  of  Christendom ;  the  fathers  of  Bologna  inve^^hed  against 
those  who  staid  at  Trent,  as  contumacious  and  regardless  of  the  pope's 
authority ;  while  the  odier  accused  them  of  being  sofar  intimidated  by  the 
fears  of^imaginaiy  danger,  as  to  remove  to  a  place  where  their  consulta- 
tions' could  prove  of  no  service  towards  re-estaolishiiig  peace  and  order  in 
Oerraauy.* 

The  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  employed  all  his  interest  to  procure 
the  return  of  the  council  to  Trent.  But  raul,  who  higUy  applauded  his 
own  sa^cihr  in  having  taken  a  step  which  put  it  out  of  Charles's  power 
to  acquire  the  direction  of  that  assembty,  paid  no  regard  to  a  request,  the 
object  of  which  was  so  extremely  obvious.  The  summer  was  consumed 
in  fruitless  negotiations  with  respect  to  this  point,  the  impoitunity  of  the 
one  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  other  daily  increasing.  At  last,  an  event 
happened  which  widened  the  breach  irreparably,  and  rendered  the  pope 
utterly  averse  from  listening  to  any  proposal  that  came  from  the  emperor. 
Charles,  as  has  been  already  observed,  had  so  violently  exasperated 
Peter  Lewis  Famese,  the  pope's  son,  by  refusing  to  grant  him  the  inves- 
titure of  Parma  and  Placentia,  that  he  had  watched  ever  since  that  time 
with  all  the  vigilance  of  resentment  for  an  opportunity  of  revenging  that 
injuiy.  He  had  endeavoured  to  precipitate  the  pope  into  open  hostilities 
against  the  emperor,  and  had  earnestly  solicited  the  king[  of  France  to 
invade  Italy.  His  hatred  and  rssentment  extended  to  all  those  whom  he 
knew  that  the  emper(>r  favoured,  he  did  every  ill  office  in  his  power  to 
Cronzaea,  governor  of  Milan,  and  had  encouraged  Fiesco  in  his  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Andrew  Doria,  because  both  Gonza^  and  Dona  pcM- 
sessed  a  great  d^;ree  of  the  emperor's  esteem  and  confidence,  liis 
malevolence  and  secret  intrigues  were  not  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who 
could  not  be  more  desirous  to  take  vengeance  on  him,  than  Gonzaga  and 
Doria  were  to  be  employed  as  his  instruments  in  inflicting  it.  Famese, 
hj  the  profligacy  of  nis  life,  and  by  enormities  of  every  Kind,  equal  to 
those  committed  by  the  wcm^  tyrants  who  have  disgraced  human  nature, 
had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  it  was  thought  any  violence  whatever 
might  be  lawfully  attempted  against  him.  Gonzaga  and  Doria  soon 
found  among  his  own  subjects,  penons  who  were  eager,  and  even  deemed 
it  meritonous,  to  lend  their  hands  in  such  a  service.  As  Famese,  animated 
with  the  jealousy  which  usually  possesses  petty  sovere^ns,  had  employed 
all  the  cruelty  and  fraud,  whereby  they  endeavour  to  supply  their  defect 
of  power,  in  order  to  humble  and  extirpate  the  nobility  subject  to  his 
goveniment,  five  noblemen  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  Placentia  com^ 
Dined  to  avenee  the  injuries  which  they  themselves  had  suffered,  as  well 
as  those  whicb  he  hacT  offered  to  their  order.  They  formed  their  plan  in 
conjunction  with  Gonzaga  :  but  it  remains  uncertain  whether  heonginalhr 
suegested  the  scheme  to  them,  or  only  approved  of  what  they  proposed, 
and  co-operated  m  carrying  it  on.  They  concerted  all  the  previous 
steps  with  such  foresight,  conducted  their  intrigues  with  such  secrecy,  and 
displayed  such  courage  in  the  execution  of  their  design,  that  it  may  be 
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iranked  amoi^  the  most  audacious  deeds  of  that  nature  mentiooed  in 
history.  One  body  of  the  conspirators  surprised,  at  mid-day  [Sept.  10]» 
the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Placentia  where  Famese  resided,  overpowered 
his  guards,  and  murdered  him.  Another  party  of  them  made  themselves 
ma&tera  of  the  town,,  and  called  upon  their  fellow-citizens  to  take  armsy 
In  order  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  multitude  ran  towards  the  citadel, 
from  which  three  gi^eat  guns,  a  signal  concerted  with  Gronzaga,  had  been 
iired .;  and  before  mey  could  guess  the  cause  or  the  authors  of  the  tumult, 
they  saw  the  lifeless  body  of  the  iyrant  hanging  by  the  heels  from  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  citadel.  But  so  universally  detestable  bad  be  become, 
that  not  one  expressed  any  sentiment  of  concern  at  such  a  sad  reverse  of 
fortune,  or  discovered  the  least  iodig^nation  at  this  ignominious  treatment 
jof  a  sovereign  prince.  The  exultation  at  the  success  of  the  con^iracy 
was  general,  and  all  applauded  the  actors  in  it  as  the  deliverers  of  tbeir 
pountiT.  The  body  wa/s  tgmbled  into  the  ditch  that  surrounded  the 
citadel,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  rabble  ;  the  rest  of  the  citizens 
returned  |o  th^ir  usual  occupations,  a^  if  nothing  extraordinaiy  had  hap- 
Dened. 

Before  next  mbmiiw^,  a  body  of  troons  arriving  from  the  frontiers  of  the 
Milanese,  where  they  bad  been  posted  in  expectation  of  the  event,  took 
possession  of  the  city  in  the  emperor's  name,  and  reinstated  the  inhabitants 
in  the  possession  of  their  anient  privileges.  Parma,  which  the  Impe- 
rialists attempted  likewise  to  surprise,  was  saved  hj  the  vigilance  and 
fidelity  of  the  officers  whom  Fari^sse  had  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  garrison.  The  death  of  a  son  whom,  notwithstanding  his  infamous 
vices,  Fai|l  loved  w|tl^  an  excess  of  parental  tenderness,  overwhelmed 
him  with  t^  deepest  amictipn ;  and  the  loss  of  a  city  of  such  consequence 
as  Placentia,  greatly  embittered  his  sorrow.  He  accused  Gonzaga,  in 
open  consistory,  of  naving  coipmitted  a  cruel  murder*  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  an  unjust  usurpation,  and  immediately  demanded  of^the 
emperor  satisfaction  for  both  ;  for  the  former,  by  the  punishment  of  Gon- 
zaga; for  the  latter,  by  the  restitution  of  Placentia  to  his  j^rapdsoo, 
Octavia,  its  rightful  owner.  But  Charles,  who,  rather  than  quit  a  prize 
of  such  value,  was  willipg  not  onl^r  to  expose  himself  to  die  imputation 
of  being  accessary  to  the  crime  which  baa  given  an  opportunity  oi  seizing 
it,  but  to  bear  the  infamy  of  defrauding  his  own  son-in-law  of  the  iohen- 
tapce  which  belonged  to  him,  eluded  all  his  solicitations,  and  determined 
to  keep  possession  of  the  city,  together  with  its  territories.* 

This  resolution,  flowing  from  an  ambition  so  rapacious,  a$  to  be  restrained 
l>y  no  consideration  either  of  decency  or  justice,  transp(»led  the  pope  90 
far  beyond  his  usual  moderation  and  prudence,  that  he  wa3  eager  to  take 
arms  against  the  emperor*  in  order  to  oe  avenged  on  the  murderers  pf  bis 
son,  and  to  recover  the  inheritance  wrested  from  his  family.  Consciousv 
however,  of  his  own  inability  to  contend  with  such  an  enemj,  he  warmly 
solicited  the  French  king  and  the  republic  of  Venice  to  ioin  in  an  offensive 
league  against  Charles.  But  Heniy  was  intent  at  that  time  on  other 
obiects.  His  ancient  allies,  the  Scots,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Eng- 
lish |q  one  of  the  greatest  battles  eyer  foggnt  between  these  two  rival 
nations,  be  was  about  to  send  a  numeipus  Imy  of  veteran  troops  into  that 
countiy.  as  well  to  preserve  it  fiom  b^i^g  conquered,  as  to  ^in  thtp  acqui- 
sition of  a  new  kingdom  to  the  French  moparcbyi  hy  manymg  bis  am  the 
dauphin  to  the  young  queen  of  Scotland.  An  undertaking  accompwnied 
with  suci)  manifest  advantages,  the  ^pccess  of  which  appeared  to  be  so 
certain^  was  not  (o  b^  i^linquisbed  for  the  remote  pipspect  of  benefit  from 
an  alliance  depepding  i^ppn  the  prsparious  1|&  of  a  pope  of  Souiscok^ 
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who  bad  nothing  at  heart  but  the  gratification  oi  his  own  private  resent- 
ment Instead,  therefore,  of  rushing  headlong  into  the  alliance  proposed, 
Beofj  amused  the  pope  with  such  general  professions  and  promises,  as 
Bfffat  keep  him  from  any  thoughts  of  endeavouring  to  accommodate  his 
diKreuces  with  the  emperor,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avoided  any  such 
o^ga^ment  as  might  occasion  an  immediate  rupture  with  Charles,  or 
precipitate  him  into  a  war  for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  The  Veti^" 
tians,  though  much  alarmed  at  seeing  Plaoentia  in  the  nands  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, imitated  the  wary  conduct  of  the  French  king,  as  it  nearly 
lesembled  the  spirit  which  usually  regulated  their  own  conduct.* 

But  though  the  pope  found  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  kindle  imme- 
diately the  flames  of  war,  he  did  not  forget  the  injuries  which  he  was 
oblieed  for  the  present  to  endure  ;  resentment  settled  deeper  in  his  mind, 
and  became  more  rancorous  in  |xoportion  as  he  felt  tiie  difficulty  of  grati- 
fy^ing  it«  It  was  while  these  sentiments  of  enmihr  were  in  full  force,  and 
me  desire  of  vengeance  at  its  height,  that  the  diet  of  Auesburg,  by  the 
emperor's  command,  petitioned  the  pope,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  (xer- 
manic  body,  to  enjoin  (he  prelates  wIk)  had  retired  to  Bologna  to  return 
again  to  Trent,  and  to  renew  their  deliberations  in  that  place.  Charies 
had  been  at  great  pains  in  bringing  the  membeis  to  join  in  this  request. 
Having  observed  a  considerable  vanetr  of  sentiments  among  the  Protes- 
tants with  respect  to  the  submission  which  he  had  required  to  the  decrees 
of  the  council,  some  of  tnem  being  alto^ther  intractable,  while  others 
were  ready  to  acknowledge  its  right  of  jurisdiction  upon  certain  conditions, 
he  employed  all  his  address  in  order  to  gain  or  to  divide  them.  He 
threatenea  and  overawed  the  elector  Palatine,  a  weak  prince,  and  afraid 
that  the  emperor  might  inffict  on  him  the  panishment  to  which  he  had 
made  himself  liable  by  the  assistance  that  he  had  given  to  the  confede- 
rates of  Smalkalde.  The  hope  of  procuring  liber^  for  the  landgrave, 
togetber  with  the  formal  confirmation  of  his  own  electoral  dignity,  over- 
came Maurice's  scruples,  or  prevented  him  from  opposing  wfatat  lie  knew 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  emperor.  The  elector  of  Brandenbuijgh,  less 
in^enced  by  religious  seal  than  amr  prince  of  that  aee,  was  easily  induced 
to  imitate  their  example,  in  assenting  to  all  that  the  emperor  required* 
The  deputies  of  the  cities  remained  still  to  be  brought  over.  They  were 
more  tenacious  of  their  principles,  and  though  eveiy  thing  that  could 
operate  either  on  their  hopes  or  tears  was  tried,  the  utmost  that  the^ 
would  promise  was,  to  acKnowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  the  council,  if 
effectual  provision  were  made  for  securing  to  the  divines  of  all  parties 
hee  access  to  that  assembly,  with  entire  liberty  of  debate ;  and  if  all 
points  m  controversy  were  decided  according  to  scripture,  and  the  usase 
of  the  primitive  church.  But  when  the  memorial  containing  this  decla- 
ration was  presented  to  the  emperor,  he  ventured  to  put  in  practice  a  veiy 
extraordinaiy  artifice.  Without  reading  the  paper,  or  taking  any  notice 
of  the  conditbns  on  which  they  had  insisted,  he  seemed  to  taie  it  for 
granted  that  they  had  complied  with  his  demand,  and  gave  thanks  to 
the  deputies  for  their  full  and  unreserved  submissbn  to  the  decrees  of  the 
cooncil  [Oct.  9].  The  deputies,  though  astonished  at  what  they  had 
faeanL  did  not  attempt  to  set  him  right,  both  parties  bein^  better  pleased 
that  the  matter  should  remain  under  this  state  of  ambi^ity,  than  to  push 
ibr  an  explanatkm,  which  must  have  occasioned  a  dispute,  and  would 
have  led,  perhaps,  to  a  nipture.t 

Having  obtained  this  seeming  submission  from  the  members  of  the  diet 
lo  the  authcnity  of  the  council,  Charles  employed  that  as  an  aigument  to 
enforce  their  petition  for  its  return  to  Trent.    But  the  pope,  from  the  satis- 
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faction  which  he  felt  io  wotHfykig  the  emperor,  as  well  as  fiom  his  own 
avenioD  to  what  was  demandedy  reaolTea,  without  hesitatioD,  that  his 
petition  should  not  be  granted ;  tbougfay  in  order  to  aToid  the  imputation 
of  being  influenced  wholly  by  resentment,  he  had  the  address  to  throw  it 
upon  the  fithers  at  Bokgna,  to  jmt  a  direct  negatiTe  upon  die  request 
W  ith  this  riew  he  leferml  to  their  consideration  the  petition  of  the  diet 
[Dec  90],  and  they,  ready  to  confirm  by  their  assent  whatever  the  legates 
were  pleased  to  mctate,  declared  that  the  council  could  not,  consistently 
with  Its  dknity,  return  to  Trent,  unless  the  prelates  wIkh  by  remaining 
there,  had  &covered  a  schismatic  spirit,  would  first  repair  to  Bologna, 
and  join  their  brethren;  and  that,  even  aAer  their  junction,  the  council 
could  not  irnew  its  consultations  with  any  prospect  of  benefit  to  the 
ehuich,  if  the  Germans  did  not  prove  their  mteotion  of  obeying  its  future 
decrees  to  be  sincere,  by  yielding  immediate  obedience  to  £ose  whp-h 
it  had  already  passed.* 

This  answer  was  communicated  to  the  emperor  by  the  pope,  who  at  the 
same  time  exhorted  him  to  comply  with  demands  which  appeared  to  be 
so  reasonable.  But  Charles  was  better  acquainted  with  the  duplicity  of 
the  pope's  character  than  to  be  deceived  oy  such  a  gross  artifice :  he 
knew  that  the  prelates  of  Bologna  durst  utter  no  sentiment  but  what  Paul 
inspued ;  and,  therefore,  ovemokiqg  them  as  mere  tools  m  the  hand 
of  another,  he  considered  their  reply  as  a  full  discovery  of  the  pape*9 
intentions.  As  he  could  no  k)ng:er  hope  to  acqufre  such  an  ascendant  io  the 
council  as  to  render  it  subservieDt  to  bis  own  plan,  he  saw  it  to  be  neces- 
saiT  that  Paul  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  ^inst  lum  the 
authority  of  so  venerable  an  assembly.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  be  sent  two 
Spanish  lawyers  to  Bologna  [Jan.  16, 1548],  who,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Iqg^ates,  protested.  That  the  translation  of  the  council  to  that  place  had 
been  unnecessaiy,  and  founded  on  false  or  frivolous  pretexts ;  that  while 
it  continued  to  meet  there,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  an  unlawful  and  schis* 
matical  conventicle ;  that  all  its  aecisions  ought  of  course  to  be  held  as  noU 
and  invalid ;  and  diat  since  the  pope,  togetl^r  with  the  corrupt  ecclesias- 
tics who  depended  on  him,  had  abandoned  the  care  of  the  churdi,  the 
emperor,  as  its  protector,  would  employ  all  the  power  which  God  had 
committed  to  him,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  those  calamities  with  which 
it  was  threatened.  A  few  days  after  [Jan.  23],  the  Imperial  amK^^yvVBr 
at  Rome  demanded  an  audience  of  the  pope,  and  in  presence  of  all  the 
cardinals,  as  well  as  forei^  ministerB,  protested  against  the  proceeds^  of 
the  prelates  at  Bologna,  m  terms  equally  harsh  and  disiespectful.t 

It  was  not  lone:  before  Charles  proceeded  to  cany  these  threats,  which 
neatly  alarmed  both  the  pope  and  council  at  Bologna,  into  execution.  He 
let  the  diet  know  the  ill  success  of  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  bvourable 
answer  to  their  petition,  and  that  the  pope,  equally  repidksB  of  their 
entreaties,  and  of  his  services  to  the  church,  had  relusea  to  gratiff  them 
by  allowing  the  council  to  meet  again  at  Trent ;  that,  though  all  nope  of 
holding  this  assembly  in  a  place,  where  they  mkht  look  for  freedom  of 
debate  and  judgment,  was  not  to  be  given  up,  the  prcopect  of  it  was,  at 
present,  distant  and  uncertain ;  that  in  the  mean  time,  Germany  was  torn 
m  pieces  by  religious  dissensions,  the  purity  of  the  faith  conuptod,  and  the 
minds  of  toe  people  disquieted  with  a  multiplicity  of  new  opinions  and 
controversies  formerly  unknown  among  Christians ;  that,  moved  by  the 
duty  which  he  owed  to  them  as  their  sovereign,  and  to  die  church  as  its 
protector,  be  had  emplored  some  divines  of  known  abilities  and  leamiog, 
to  prepare  a  system  of  doctrine,  to  which  all  should  conform,  until  a  coun- 
cil, such  as  they  wished  for,  could  be  convocated.    This  ay^m  was  com- 
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piled  by  Pf^f  Heldiog^y  and  Amoo^  of  whom  the  two  ibimer  wen  djg^ 
niburies  in  the  Romish  church,  but  remarkable  ibr  their  pacific  and  healiue 
qi^irit ;  the  last  was  a  protestant  divine,  suspected,  not  without  reason,  ^ 
inyinp  been  {gained  by  bribes  and  promises,  to  betray  or  mislead  his  purty 
OB  this  occasion.  The  articles  presented  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbou  in  tlie 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-one,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
Gontcoding  parties,  served  as  a  model  for  the  present  woik.  But  as  the 
emperor's  situation  was  much  chaBg;e4  ^oce  that  time,  and  he  found  it  no 
longer  necessanr  to  mana^  the  protestants  with  the  same  delicacy  as  at 
that  juncture,  the  concessions  in  their  favour  were  not  now  so  numerous, 
nor  cud  they  eitend  to  points  of  so  much  conseauence.  The  treatise  con- 
tained a  complete  system  of  theology,  conformable  in  almost  every  article 
to  the  tenets  of  the  nomish  church,  tooug^h  expressed,  for  tbt;  most  i>art,  in 
the  softest  words,  or  in  scriptural  phrases,  or  in  terms  of  studied  ambiguity'. 
Eveiy  doctrine,  however,  peculiar  to  popeiy,  was  retained,  and  the 
observation  of  all  the  rites,  which  the  protestants  condemned  as  inventidhs 
of  men  introduced  into  the  worship  ot  God,  was  enjoined.  With  reg^ard 
to  two  points  only,  some  relaxation  in  the  rigour  of  opinion  as  well  as  some 
latitude  in  the  practice  were  admitted.  Such  ecclesiastics  as  had  married, 
and  would  not  put  away  their  wives,  were  allowed,  nevertheless,  to  per- 
form all  the  functions  ot  their  sacred  office ;  and  those  provinces  which 
had  been  accustomed  to  partake  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread  in  the 
aacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper,  were  still  indulged  in  the  privilege  of  re- 
ceiving both.  Even  these  were  declared  to  be  concessions  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  granted  only  for  a  season,  in  compliance  with  the  weakness  or 
prejudices  of  their  countiymen.* 

This  s^g^stem  of  doctrine,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  the  bUerimf 
because  it  contained  temporary  regulations,  which  were  to  continue  no 
longer  in  force  than  until  a  free  general  council  could  be  held,  the  em|)e- 
ror  presented  to  the  diet  [May  16],  with  a  pompous  declaratk>o  of  his  sin- 
cere intenti(m  to  re-establish  tranc^uillity  and  order  in  the  church,  as  well 
as  of  his  hopes  that  their  adopting  these  regulations  v/ould  contribute 
matly  to  bnng  about  that  desirable  event.  It  was  read  in  presence  of 
me  diet,  accoraing  to  form.  As  soon  as  it  was  finished,  the  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  president  of  the  electoral  college,  rose  up  hastily ;  and  having 
thanked  ttie  emperor  for  his  unwearied  and  pious  endeavours  in  order  to 
restore  peace  to  the  church,  be,  in  the  name  of  the  diet,  signified  their 
api>robation  of  the  system  ot*  doctrine  which  had  been  read,  together  with 
toeir  resolution  of  conforming  to  it  in  eveiy  particular.  The  whole  assem- 
bly was  amazed  at  a  declaration  so  unprecedented  and  unconstitutional,  as 
well  as  at  the  elector's  presumption  in  pretending  to  deliver  the  sense  of 
the  diet,  upon  a  point  which  had  not  hitherto  been  the  subject  of  consulta- 
tion or  debate,  out  not  one  member  had  the  coura^  to  contradict  what 
the  elector  had  said;  some  being  overawed  by  fear,  others  remaining 
silent  through  complaisance.  The  em|>eTor  held  the  archbishop's  declara- 
tion to  be  a  full  constitutional  ratification  of  the  Interim,  and  prepared  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  it,  as  a  decree  of  the  empire.t 

During  this  diet,  the  wife  and  children  of  the  landgrave,  warmly 
seconded  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  endeavoured  to  interest  me  members  m 
behalf  of  that  unhappy  prince,  who  still  languished  in  confinement.  But 
Charles,  who  did  not  choose  to  be  brought  under  the  necessity  of  rejectiiig 
any  request  that  came  from  such  a  respectable  body,  in  oititer  to  prevent 
their  representations,  laid  before  the  diet  an  account  of  his  transactions 
with  the  landgrave,  together  v?ith  the  motives  which  had  at  first  induced 
him  to  detain  that  prince  in  custody,  and  which  rendered  it  prudent,  as  he 
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all^;ed,  to  keep  him  stiU  under  restfaint.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  give 
any  good  reason  for  an  action,  incapable  of  being  justiBed.  But  be  thoij^t 
the  most  frivoloiis  pretexts  might  tie  produced  m  an  assembly  the  mem- 
bers of  which  were  willing  to  be  deceived*  and  afraid  6[  nothine  so  much 
as  of  disGOTerin^  that  they  saw  his  conduct  in  its  true  coiouis.  His  account 
of  his  own  conduct  was  accordingly  admitted  to  be  fuUv  satisfactory^  and 
after  some  feeble  entreaties  that  he  would  extend  his  clemency  to  nis  un- 
fertunate  prisoner,  the  landgrave's  concerns  were  no  more  mentioned.* 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  unfavourable  impression  which  this 
mflexible  rigour  might  make,  Charles,  as  a  proof  that  his  gratitude  was  no 
less  permanent  and  unchangeable  than  his  resentment,  invested  Maurice  in 
the  electoral  dignity,  with  all  the  leg^  formalities.  The  ceremony  was 
performed,  with  extraordinary  pomp,  in  an  open  court,  so  near  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  degraded  elector  was  kept  a  prisoner,  that  he  omild 
view  it  from  his  windows.  Even  this  insult  did  not  ruffle  his  usual  tran- 
quillity ;  and  tuniing  his  eyes  that  way,  he  beheld  a  prosperous  rival 
receiving  those  ensigns  of  dignity  of  which  he  had  been  stripped,  witiiout 
uttering  one  sentiment  unbecoming  the  fortitude  that  he  bad  preserved 
amidst  all  his  calamities.! 

Immediately  after  the  dissolution  of  the  diet,  the  emperor  ordered  the 
Interim  to  be  published  in  the  German  as  well  as  Latin  language.  It 
met  with  the  usual  reception  of  conciliating  schemes,  when  proposed  to 
men  heated  with  disputation ;  both  parties  declaimed  against  it  with 
equal  violence.  The  protestants  condemned  it  as  a  system  containing  the 
grossest  errors  of  popeiy,  disguised  with  so  little  art,  that  it  could  impose 
only  on  the  most  ignorant,  or  on  those  who,  by  wilfully  shutting  their 
eyes,  favoured  the  deception.  The  papists  inveighed  against  it,  as  a 
work  in  which  some  doctrines  of  the  church  were  impiously  given  up, 
others  meanly  concealed,  and  all  of  them  delivered  in  terms  calculated 
rather  to  deceive  the  unwary,  than  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  or  to  reclaim 
such  as  were  enemies  to  the  truth.  While  the  Lumeran  divines  fiercely 
attacked  it  on  the  one  hand,  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  with  no  less 
vehemence  impugned  it  on  the  other.  But  at  Rome,  as  soon  as  the  coo- 
tents  of  the  Interim  came  to  be  known,  the  indignation  of  the  courtiers  and 
ecclesiastics  rose  to  the  greatest  height.  They  exclaimed  against  the 
6mperor*s  profane  encroachment  on  the  sacerdotal  function,  in  presuming, 
with  the  concurrence  of  an  assembly  of  laymen,  to  define  articles  of  faith 
and  to  regulate  modes  of  worship.  They  compared  this  rash  deed  to  that 
of  Uzziah,  who,  with  an  unhallowed  hand,  had  touched  the  ark  of  God; 
or  to  the  bold  attempts  of  those  emperors,  who  had  rendered  their 
memory  detestable,  by  endeavouring  to  model  the  Christian  church 
according  to  their  pleasure.  They  even  affected  to  find  out  a  resemblance 
between  the  emperor's  conduct  and  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  expressed 
their  fear  of  his  miitatin^  the  example  of  that  apostate,  by  usurping  the 
title  as  well  as  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  church.  All, 
therefore,  contended  with  one  voice,  that  as  the  foundations  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal authority  were  now  shaken,  and  the  whole  fabric  ready  to  be  ovei^ 
turned  by  a  new  enemy,  some  powerful  method  of  defence  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  a  vigorous  resistance  must  be  made,  in  the  beginning,  before  he 
grew  too  formidable  to  be  opposed. 

The  popei  whose  judgment  was  improved  by  longer  experience  in  great 
transactions,  as  well  as  by  a  more  extensive  observation  of  human  amiiis, 
viewed  the  matter  with  more  acute  discernment,  and  derived  comfort  from 
the  very  circumstance  which  filled  them  with  apprehension.  He  was 
astoaished  that  a  prince  of  such  superior  sagacity  as  the  emperor,  should 
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be  80  intoxicated  with  a  dnple  vidtoiy,  as  to  imagine  that  he  mi^t  tAre 
]aw  to  mankind,  and  decide  even  in  those  matters,  with  re^ajd  to  which 
they  are  most  impatient  of  dominion.  He  saw  that  by  joining  any  one  of 
die  contending  parties  in  Oeimany,  Charies  might  have  had  it  m  his  power 
to  have  oppressed  the  other,  but  that  the  presumption  of  success  haa  now 
inspired  him  with  the  vain  thought  of  his  being  able  to  domineer  over  both. 
He  foretold  that  a  system  which  all  attacked,  and  none  defended,  could  not 
be  of  long  duration ;  and  that,  for  this  reason,  there  was  no  need  of  his 
interposing  in  order  to  hasten  its  fall ;  for  as  soon  as  the  powerful  hand 
which  now  upheld  it  was  withdrawn,  it  would  sink  of  its  own  accord,  and 
be  forgotten,  for  ever.* 

The  emperor,  fond  of  his  own  plan,  adhered  to  his  resolution  of  cany- 
iog  it  into  full  execution.  But  though  the  elector  Palatine,  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  Maurice,  influenced  by  the  same  considerations  as 
formerly,  seemed  ready  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  whatever  he  should 
enjoin,  he  met  not  eveiywhere  with  a  like  obsequious  submission.  John 
man^uis  of  Brandenbui^  Anspach,  although  he  had  taken  part  with  great 
zeal  in  the  war  against  me  confederateffof  Smalkalde,  refused  to  renounce 
doctrines  which  he  held  to  be  sacred  ;  and  reminding  the  emperor  of  the 
repeated  promises  which  he  had  given  his  protestant  allies,  of  allowing 
them  the  free  exercise  of  their  rengfon,  he  claimed,  in  consequence  of 
these,  to  be  exempted  from  receiving  the  Interim.  Some  other  princes, 
also^  ventured  to  mentbn  the  same  scruples,  and  to  plead  the  same  indul- 
genee.  But  on  this,  as  on  other  trying  occasions^  the  firmness  of  the  elector 
of  Saxony  was  most  distin^ished,  and  merited  the  highest  praise.   Charles, 


well  knowing  the  authority  of  his  example  with  all  the  protestant  par^r» 
labomed  witii  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  ^in  his  approbation  of  the 
Interim,  and  by  employing  sometimes  promises  of  setting  him  at  liberty, 
sometimes  threats  ot  treating  him  with^reater  harshness,  attempted  alter- 
nately to  work  upon  his  hopes  and  his  tears.  But  he  was  alike  regardless 
of  bo^h.  After  naving  declared  bis  fixed  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
reformation,  **  I  cannot  now,"  said  he,  ^  in  my  old  age,  abandon  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  I  early  eontended ;  nor,  in  order  to  procure  freedom 
during  a  few  declining  years,  will  I  betray  that  good  cause,  on  account  of 
which  I  have  suffered  so  much,  and  am  slill  wiQing  to  suffisr.  Better  for 
me  to  enjoy,  in  this  solitude,  the  esteem  of  virtuous  men,  together  with 
the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience,  than  to  return  into  the  worki,  with 
the  imputation  and  eruilt  of  apostacy,  to  disgrace  and  embitter  the  remain- 
der of  my  days."  By  this  magnanimous  resolution,  he  set  his  countrpien 
a  pattern  of  conduct  so  very  different  fiom  that  which  the  emperor  wi^ed 
him  to  have  exhibited  to  them,  that  it  drew  upon  him  fresh  marks  of  his 
displeasure.  The  rigour  of  his  confinement  was  increased ;  the  number 
of  his  servants  abrid^d ;  the  Lutheran  clergymen,  who  had  hitherto  been 
permitted  to  attend  him,  were  dismissed  ;  and  even  the  books  of  devotion, 
which  had  been  his  chief  consolation  during  a  tedious  imprisonment,  were 
taken  horn  him.t  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  his  companion  m  misfortune, 
did  not  maintain  the  same  constancy.  His  patience  and  fortitude  were 
both  so  much  exhausted  by  the  length  of  his  confinement,  that,  willing  to 
purchase  fireedom  at  any  price,  he  wrote  to  the  emperor,  offering  not  onhy 
to  approve  of  the  Interim,  but  to  yield  an  unreserved  submission  to  his 
will  in  every  other  particular.  But  Charles  who  knew  that  whatever 
course  the  landgrave  might  hold,  neither  his  example  nor  his  authority 
would  prevail  on  his  children  or  subjects  to  receive  the  Interim,  paid  no 
regard  to  his  offers.  He  was  kept  confined  as  strictly  as  ever ;  and  while 
he  suffered  the  cruel  mortification  of  haviqg  his  conauct  set  in  contrast  to 
that  of  the  elector,  he  derived  not  the  smallest  benefit  from  the  mean  step 
which  exposed  him  to  such  deserved  censure.}  ' 
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But  h  was  in  die  Iniperial  cities  that  Chaiks  met  witk  flw  most  TioleDl 
(MositioD  to  the  Intenm.  Tbeae  small  commonwealthsy  tbe  dHatmB  of 
which  were  accustomed  to  liberty  and  independeiioey  had  eipbnoed  the 
doctrines  of  the  refonnatioD  wbeo  they  were  fiist  published,  with  femaika* 
Ue  eagerness ;  the  bold  spirit  of  innoration  beipg  peculiaiiy  suited  to  the 
geoius  oi  fiee  goTenmeiit.  Among  them,  the  protesUDt  teachers  had 
made  the  greatest  number  of  prasdytes.  The  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  party  were  settled  in  them  as  pastors.  By  having  the  direction  of 
the  schoob  and  other  seminaries  of  learoiogt  they  had  tramed  up  disciples, 
who  were  as  well  instructed  in  the  articles  of  their  faith,  as  they  were 
zealous  to  defend  them.  Such  persons  were  not  to  be  guided  by  eiampk, 
or  swayed  l^  authority  \  but  having  been  taught  to  employ  their  own 
understanding  in  examining  and  deciding  with  respect  to  tne  points  in 
oontfoversy,  they  thought  that  they  were  both  qualified  and  entitled  to 
judge  for  themselves.  As  soon  as  the  contents  of  the  Interim  were  known, 
they,  with  one  voice,  joined  in  refusion  to  admit  it.  Augsbuig,  (Jim, 
Strasbuiv,  Constance,  Bremen,  Magdebuiig,  together  with  many  other 
towns  of  less  note,  presented  remonstrances  to  the  emperor,  settiw  ibvfii 
the  irreeular  and  unconstitutional  manner  in  which  the  Interim  haa  been 
enacte<C  and  beseeching  him  not  to  offer  such  violence  to  their  consciences^ 
as  to  require  their  assent  to  a  form  of  doctrine  and  worship,  which  appeared 
to  them  repittnant  to  the  express  precepts  of  the  divine  law.  But  Charles 
havinr  prevailed  on  so  many  princes  of  the  empire  to  approve  of  his  new 
model,  was  not  much  moved  by  the  representations  of  ttiose  cities,  which, 
how  formidable  soever  they  might  have  proved,  if  thev  could  have  hem 
Ibnned  into  one  body,  lay  so  remote  from  each -other,  tbat  it  was  easy  to 
oppress  them  separately,  before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  unite. 

In  order  to  accomplish  tiiis,  the  empcAor  saw  it  to  be  requisite  that  his 
measures  should  be  vigorous,  and  executed  with  such  rapidity  as  to  allow 
DO  time  for  concertina  any  common  plan  of  opposition.  Having  laid  down 
this  maxim  as  the  niTe  of  his  proceedings,  hjs  first  attempt  was  upon  the 
city  of  Auasburg,  which,  thoufi:h  overawed  by  the  presence  of  the  Spanisfa 
troops,  he  Knew  to  be  as  mud  dissatisfied  with  the  Interim  as  any  in  the 
cmpue.  He  ordered  one  body  of  these  troops  to  seixe  the  gates ;  he 
posted  the  rest  in  different  quarters  of  the  diy ;  and  assemblii^  all  the 
Dureesses  in  the  town-hall  [Aug.  3],  he,  by  his  sole  absolute  authority, 
published  a  decree  abolishing  their  present  rarm  of  government,  dissolviiK 
all  their  corporations  and  fraternities,  and  nominating  a  small  number  3 
persons,  in  whom  he  vested  for  the  future  all  the  powers  of  govenunent* 
Each  of  the  persons,  thus  chosen,  took  an  oath  to  obserre  (he  lotenm. 
An  act  of  power  so  unprecedented  as  well  as  arbitrary,  which  excluded 
the  body  of  the  idiabitants  from  any  share  in  the  government  of  their  own 
community,  and  sut^ected  them  to  men  who  had  no  other  merit  than  their 
servile  devotion  to  tbe  emperor's  will,  gave  general  disgust ;  but  as  they 
durst  not  venture  upon  resistance,  they  were  obliged  to  submit  in  silence.* 
From  Augsburg,  in  which  he  left  a  garrison,  he  proceeded  to  Uhn,  and 
new-modelled  its  government  with  ue  same  violent  hand^  he  seixed 
such  of  their  pastors  as  refused  to  subscribe  the  Interim,  committed  them 
10  prison,  and  at  his  departure  carried  them  along  with  him  in  chains.t 
By  this  severity  he  not  only  secured  the  reception  d"  the  Interim,  in  two 
m  the  most  powerful  dties,  but  gave  waniitig  to  the  rest  what  such  as 
oontinued  refectory  had  to  expect.  The  effect  of  the  example  was  as 
neat  m  he  could  have  wished ;  and  many  towns,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  like  treatment,  found  it  necessary  to  comply  with  what  he  en- 
joined. This  obedience,  extorted  by  the  ngour  of  authority,  jModuoed  bo 
ehaqge  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans,  and  extended  no  farther  than  to 
make  them  confoim  so  iar  to  what  he  required,  as  was  barely  auficient  to 
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acraen  them  from  punishment.  The  piotestant  preachers  accompanied 
thoae  reUgioas  rites*  the  observation  of  which  the  interim  prescribeo,  with 
such  an  ezpUcatioD  of  their  tendency*  as  served  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
VMDOve  the  scraples  of  their  hearers  with  regard  to  them.  The  pecvplei 
many  of  whom  nad  giowo  up  to  mature  yean  since  the  establishment  of 
the  reformed  religion*  and  never  known  any  other  form  of  public  worship* 
beheld  the  pompous  pagpeantry  of  the  popish  service  wim  contempt  or 
honor ;  and  m  most  places  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  who  returned  to  take 
possession  of  their  churches*  could  hardly  be  protected  from  insult,  or  their 
ministrations  from  interruption.  Thus*  notwithstanding  the  apparent  com* 
'  pliance  of  so  many  cities*  the  inhabitants  being  accustomea  to  freedom^ 
submitted  with  reluctance  to  the  power  which  now  oppressed  them. 
Their  undnstanding  as  well  as  inclination  revolted  against  the  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  imposed  on  them  ;  and  though*  for  the  present*  they  con* 
cealed  their  disgust  and  resentment*  it  was  evident  that  these  passions 
could  not  always  be  kept  under  restraint,  but  would  break  out  at  last  in 
eflfects  proportional  to  their  violence.* 

Chanes*  however*  highly  pleased  with  having  bent  the  stubborn  spirit 
of  the  Germans  to  such  general  submission*  departed  for  the  Low-Countries* 
fully  determined  to  compel  the  cities*  which  still  stood  out*  to  receive  the 
Interim.  He  carried  his  two  prisoners*  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  land- 
ffrave  of  Hesse,  akmg  with  him*  either  because  he  durst  not  l^ve  them 
behind  him  in  Germany*  or  because  he  wished  to  give  his  countirmen  the 
Flemii^  this  illustriousproof  of  the  success  of  his  arms*  and  tiie  extent 
of  his  power.  Before  Cnaries  arrived  at  Brussels  J^Sept.  17]*  he  was 
informed  that  the  pope's  legates  at  Bdogna  had  dismissed  the  council  by 
an  indefinite  prorogaticMi*  and  that  the  prelates  assembled  there  had 
returned  to  their  respective  countries.  Necessity  had  driven  the  pope  into 
this  measure.  Bj  the  secession  of  those  who  had  voted  against  the  trans- 
lation* together  with  the  departure  of  others*  who  grew  weaiy  of  continuiw 
in  a  ^lace  where  they  were  not  suffisred  to  proceed  to  business*  so  few  and 
such  inconsiderable  members  remained*  that  the  pompous  appellation  of  a 
General  Council  could  not*  with  decency*  be  bestowed  any  logger  upon 
them.  ^  Paul  had  no  choice  but  to  dissolve  an  assembly  whicn  was  become 
the  object  of  contempt,  and  exhibited  to  all  Christendom  a  most  glaring 
proof  of  the  impotence  of  the  Rood's)  see.  But  unavoidable  as  the  mea- 
sure wasy  it  lay  open  to  be  unfavourably  interpreted*  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  withdrawing  the  remcily*  at  the  very  time  when  those  for  whose 
recovery  it  was  provided*  were  prevailed  on  to  acknowledge  its  virtue* 
and  to  make  trial  of  its  efficacy.  Charles  did  not  fail  to  put  this  con- 
Btnictioo  on  the  conduct  of  the  pope ;  and  by  an  artful  comparison  of  his 
own  eflbrts  to  suppress  heresy*  with  Paul's  scandalous  inattention  to  a  point 
so  essential*  be  endeavoured  to  render  the  pontiff  odious  to  all  zealous 
catholics.  At  the  same  time  he  commanded  the  prelates  of  his  faction  to 
remain  at  Trent*  that  the  council  might  still  appear  to  have  a  beiiv*  and 
mi^t  be  ready*  whenever  it  was  thought  expedient*  to  resume  its  (felibe- 
latxNiB  for  the  good  of  the  church.t 

The  motive  of  Charles's  journey  to  the  Low-Countries*  besides  gratifying 
his  favourite  passion  of  travelling  from  one  part  of  bis  dominfons  to  anoUier* 
was  to  receive  Philip  his  only  son*  who  was  now  in  the  rwenty-first  year 
cf  his  age*  and  whom  he  had  called  thither*  not  only  that  he  ^might  be 
vecognised  by  the  states  of  the  Netheriands  as  heir-apparent*  but  in  order 
to  facilitate  me  execution  of  a  vast  scheme,  the  object  of  which*  and  the 
reoeptfon  it  met  with*  shall  be  hereafter  explained.  Philip  having  left  the 
goveniment  of  Spain  to  Maximilian*  Ferdinand's  eldest  son*  to  whom  the 
'  hid  given  the  princess  Mary  his  daughter  in  mairiage*  embarked 
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for  Italf,  attended  by  a  DuiiH^roiis  retinue  of  Spaiuflb  nobles.*  The  squadron 
which  escorted  him,  was  commanded  by  Andrew  Doria,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  advanced  age,  insisted  on  the  honour  of  pei^Miniiigf  in  peison, 
the  same  duty  to  the  son,  which  he  had  often  dischaiged  towaras  the 
father.  He  landed  safely  at  Genoa  [Nov.  25]  ;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Milan,  and  proceeding  tl^'oiirh  Germany,  airived  at  the  Imperial  court  in 
Brussels  fApril  1, 1549].  The  states  of  Brabant,  in  the  fiist  place^  and 
those  of  tiie  other  provinces  in  their  order,  acknowledged  his  right  of  sue- 
oessiod  in  common  form,  and  he  took  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  ail 
their  privileges  inviolate.!  In  all  the  towns  of  the  Low-Countiies  throi^ 
which  Philip  passed,  he  was  received  with  extraordinaiy  pomj^  Nothing 
that  could  either  express  the  respect  of  the  people,  or  contnbute  to  his 
amusement,  was  neglected ;  pa|;eants,  toumamente,  and  public  spectacles 
of  evenr  kind,  were  exhibited  with  that  expensive  magnificence  which  com- 
mercial nations  are  fond  of  displaying,  when,  on  any  occasion,  they  depart 
from  their  usual  maxims  of  frugality. ,  But  amidst  Uiese  scenes  of  nstivitY 
and  pleasure,  Philip's  natural  severity  of  temper  was»  discernible,  taam 
itself  could  not  renaer  him  agreeable,  nor  his  being  a  candidate  (at  power 
fonn  him  to  courtesy.  He  maintained  a  haughty  reserve  in  his  behavioiB', 
and  discovered  sucn  manifest  partiality  towards  his  Spanish  attendants, 
together  with  such  an  avowed  preference  to  the  manners  of  their  countiy, 
as  highly  disgusted  the  Flemings,  and  gave  rise  to  that  antipathy,  which 
aAerwards  occasioned  a  revolution  so  £iital  to  him  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions.} 

Charles  was  long  detained  in  the  Netherlands  by  a  violent  attack  of  the 
gout,  which  retunwd  upon  him  so  freouently,  and  with  such  increa«ng 
violence,  that  it  had  brcMLen,  to  a  great  degree,  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion. He  nevertheless  did  not  slacken  his  endeavours  to  enforce  the  Inte- 
rna. The  inhabitants  of  Strasbuig,  after  a  long  stni^le,  found  it  necessaiy 
to  yield  obedience ;  those  of  Constance,  who  bad  taken  arms  in  their  own 
defence,  were  compelled  by  force,  not  only  to  conform  to  the  Interim,  bat 
to  renounce  their  privileges  as  a  free  city,  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  as 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  as  his  vassals,  to  admit  an  Austrian  governor  and 
ffarrison.§  Magdebuig,  Bremen,  Hambuig,  and  Lubeck,  were  the  only 
Imperial  cities  of  note  that  still  continued  refractoiy 
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Whilb  Charles  laboured,  with  such  unwearied  industry,  to  persuade  w 
toforce the  protestants  to  adopt  his  regulations  with  reelect  to  relkionythe 
effects  of  his  steadiness  in  tbe  execution  of  his  plan  were  rendered  teas  con- 
siderable by  his  rupture  with  the  pope,  which  daily  increased.  The  firm 
resolution  which  the  emperor  seemed  to  have  taken  against  restoring  Pla- 
cenUa,  together  with  his  repeated  encroachments  on  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictkm,  not  only  by  the  regulations  contained  in  the  Interim,  but  by  his 
attempt  to  re-assemble  the  council  at  Trent,  exasperated  Paul  to  the  ut- 
niost,  who,  with  the  weakness  incident  to  old  age,  grew  more  attached  to 
his  family,  and  more  jealous  of  his  authoriTv,  as  he  advanced  in  veais. 
Pushed  on  by  these  passions,  he  made  new  efforts  to  draw  the  Frencfi  loqg 
into  an  alliance  against  the  emperor  :||  but  finding  that  monarch,  notwith- 
standing the  hereditary  enmity  between  him  and  Charles,  and  the  jeakxisy 
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with  which  he  viewed  the  aaccessfni  progms  of  the  Imi^rial  anu^  as 
VDwiUim^  as  fomierljr  to  inyolye  bimself  in  immediate  bo9tilities»  be  waa 
obl%ed  to  coatract  his  riews,  and  to  think  of  pre?enting  future  encioacb- 
meotSy  since  it  was  not  in  hb  power  to  inflict  ▼eogjeance  on  account  of  those 
which  were  past  For  this  purpose,  he  determined  to  recall  his  erant  of 
Panna  and  PtaLcentia,  and  after  declariD|^  them  to  be  re-anneied  to  tbe  holy 
8ee»  to  indemnify  hisjprandson  Octavio  by  a  new  establishment  in^the 


ecclesiastical  state.  1^  this  expedient  he  noped  to  ^n  two  points  of  no 
small  conseauence.  He,  first  of  all,  rendered  bis  possession  of  raima  more 
secure ;  as  toe  emperor  would  be  more  cautious  of  in?ading  the  patrimony 
of  the  church*  though  he  might  seize  without  scruple  a  town  belonging  to 
the  bouse  of  Famese.  In  the  next  place,  he  would  acquire  a  better  chance 
of  recovering  Placentia,  as  his  solicitations  to  that  effiect  mieht  decently  be 
UTKed  with  greater  importunity,and  would  infallibly  be  attenaed  withereater 
effect,  when  he  was  considered  not  as  pleading  the  cause  of  his  own  nmily, 
but  as  an  advocate  for  the  mterest  of  the  hofy  see.  But  while  Paul  was 
priding  himself  00  this  device,  as  a  happy  refinement  in  policy,  Octavio,  an 
ambitious  and  high-spirited  ^ouug  man,  who  could  not  bear  with  patjence 
to  be  spoiled  of  one  half  of  his  territories  by  tbe  rapaciousness  of  his  father* 
in-law,  and  to  be  deprived  of  the  other  by  the  artifices  of  his  grandfather, 
took  measures  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of  a  plan  fatal  to  his 
interest.  He  set  out  secretly  from  Rome,  and  having  first  endeavoured  to 
surprise  Panna,  which  attempt  was  frustated  by  the  fidelity  of  the  ffovemor 
to  whom  the  pope  had  intrusted  the  defence  of  the  town,  he  made  over- 
tures to  the  emperor,  of  renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  pope,  and  of 
depending  entirely  on  him  for  his  tuture  fortune.  This  unexpected  defec- 
tion of  one  of  the  pope's  own  family  to  an  enemy  whom  he  hated,  irritated, 
almost  to  madness,  a  mind  peevish  with  old  age ;  and  there  was  no  decree 
of  severity  to  which  Paul  might  not  have  proceeded  against  a  mndson 
whom  be  reproached  as  an  unnatural  apostate.  Bat,  happily  for  Octavioi 
death  prevented  his  cairyi^g  into  execution  the  hanh  resolutions  which  he 
had  taken  with  respect  to  him,  and  put  an  end  to  his  pontificate  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  his  administration,  and  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.**^ 


^  iMBj  iHlaacai  oT  Um  craduUtj  or  wMknen  of  hitforitiw  in  attribating  Uw  deaUi  of 
OhutiloQi  nenonages  toeztraonUnary  cauwt,  thii  ii  one.  Almost  all  the  hialoriam  of  the  abcteeoth 
eemnnr  afflnn,  thai  the  death  of  Paul  III.  vrn  occaeloiied  by  the  Tlotent  paeekmi  which  the 
behanow  of  hie  grandeon  exched ;  thatbeing  Informed,  while  he  waa  refVeahIng  UmMlf  In  one  of  hie 
gardeoa  near  Kone,  of  OctavU>*i  attempt  on  Parma,  aa  weU  aa  of  hie  negoUattons  with  tbe  emperor 
by  means  of  Gomaga,  he  fUnted  away,  continued  some  bouts  In  a  swoon,  then  became  feverishi 
and  died  wttUathnedagrs.  This  Is  the  account  given  of  It  by  TtauaBus,Ub.Ti.SU.  Adrianllsior.  di 
Buoi  Tempi,  lib.  vU.  480,  and  by  Father  Paul,  880.  Even  cardinal  PallaTidnl.  better  Inlbrmed  than 
any  wilier  with  regard  to  the  eTents  which  happened  In  tbe  papal  court,  and  when  not  warped  by 
pr^Miee  or  syaten,  mora  aocuiale  hi  ralating  them,  agieeewtth  their  nanratlTe  tai  Its  chief  cireui- 
staneas.  PnllaT.  b.  II.  74.  Paruta,  who  wrote  his  Mitory  by  command  of  the  senate  of  Venice,  relates 
ItfaitheaameBUuuier.  Rlsioricl  Venez.  toL  iv.  319.  But  there  was  no occaslonio  search  for  any 
otraordlnary  caose  toaccount  fbr  the  death  of  an  old  man  of  eighty-two.  There  remains  an  an- 
thentk  necoont  of  this  arent,  In  which  we  And  none  of  thoee  marvelhMiadrcumaianoea  of  which  the 
hisiorfanaaresoflnd.  The  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  was  Intrusted  with  the  aflbirB  of  France  at  tbe 
court  of  Rome,  and  M.  D'Urfe,  Heniy's  ambassador  ta  ordinary  there,  wrote  an  account  to  that 
monarch  of  the  aAlr  of  Parma,  and  of  the  pope*s  death.  By  these  It  appears,  thalOetnvto'e  altai 
to  surprise Paima,  waa  made  on  the  twentieth  of  October;  that  next  day  In  the  evening,  and  i 
whUe  he  wna  airtof  hhnaelf  In  tbe  gardens  of  Monte  Cavallo,  the  pope  received  fntelltgenee  of  what 
he  had  done ;  that  be  waa  selxed  with  such  a  transport  of  passion^  and  cried  ao  Mitarty,  thai  his 
voice  waa  bevdtaiaeviaralapartBMBia  of  the  pahwe;  that  nest  day,  however,  he  waa  so  well  as  to 
give  an  audksiM  to  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara.  and  to  go  through  buslnem  of  dMferent  kinds;  that  Octavio 
wrote  aleuer  to  the  pope,  not  to  eaidinal  Famese  his  brouier,  taitimatinghls  reaolntlon  of  throwtaig 
Unaeif  into  the  amaof  the  emperor ;  that  the  pope  received  this  on  thetwanly-llial  wllboni  any 
new  symniomaofeBMUon,  and  returned  an  answer  to  it;  that  on  the  twenty  second  of  October,  the 
day  on  which  the  cardinal  of  Ferrara's  lecur  Is  dated,  the  pope  waa  hi  his  usual  state  of  health. 
Mem.  de  Bibler,  tt.  Sf7.  By  a  letter  of  M.  D'Urfb,  Nov.  S,  It  appears  that  the  pope  wasin  such  good 
health,  that  ondwihirdof  Uiat  month  he  had  celebrated  tiie  annlvenary  of  his  coionation  wlUi  the 
osaalsoleBanltiea.  IMdem.SSl.  By  anoUier  letter  ftom  the  same  person,  we  learn,  that  on  the  rfxth 
of  November  a  catarrh  or  deflnxian  feU  down  on  the  pope*s  lungs,  whh  such  dangerous  symptoma, 
that  Us  ttib  was  fanoMdiateiy  despaired  of.  Ibid.Sai.  Andby  a  tiibd  letter  we  are  tailbnned,  that 
be  died  November  the  tenUi.  In  none  of  these  letters  is  hiadeaUi  tanpoted  to  any  extraoidfaiarT 
cause,  n  appeari,  Uiat  more  than  twenty  days  elapsed  between  Oeuvlo's  attempt  on  Parma  and 
the  death  oT  bis  nandibUier,  and  that  the  disease  was  the  natural  eiTect  of  did  age,  and  not  ana  of 
dwee  occasioned  by  vlaience  of  paarfoa. 
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1650.]  As  this  event  had  been  long^  expected,  diere  was  an  extnadmaiy 
coDcoune  of  cardinals  at  Rome  ;  and  tne  varknis  eompethors  havine  had 
time  to  fonn  tbeir  parties,  and  to  concert  their  measiivesy  their  araDitioQ 
and  intrifues  protracted  the  conclave  to  a  great  length.  The  Imperial  and 
French  taction  strove,  with  emulation,  to  promote  one  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  had,  by  turns,  the  prospect  of  success.  But  as  Paul,  during;  a 
long  pNontificate,  had  raised  many  to  the  purjrfe,  and  those  chiefly  peisons 
of  eminent  abilides,  as  well  as  zealously  devoted  to  his  family,  cardinal 
Farnese  had  the  command  of  a  powerful  and  united  squadron,  by  whose 
address  and  6rmness  he  exalted  to  the  papal  throne  die  cardinal  di  Monte 
[Feb.  7],  whom  Paul  had  employed  as  his  {xrincifMl  legate  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  and  trusted  with  his  most  secret  intentions.  He  aasumed  the 
nanH^  of  Julius  IIL,  and  in  order  to  express  his  gratitude  towards  his  bene- 
factor, the  first  act  of  his  admim'stration  was  to  put  Octavio  Fanese  in 
possession  of  Parma.  When  the  injuiy  which  he  did  to  tbe  holy  see,  b^ 
alienating  a  territonr  of  such  value,  was  mentioned  by  some  of  m  cardi- 
nals, he  briskly  replied,  *^  That  he  would  lather  be  a  poor  {x^pe,  with  the 
reputation  of  a  goitleman,  than  a  rkh  one,  with  the  infamy  ct  having  for- 
gotten the  obligations  conferred  upon  him,  and  the  promises  which  be  bad 
made."*  But  all  the  lustre  of  this  candour  or  generosity  he  quickly  effaced 
by  an  action  most  shockingly  indecent.  According  to  an  ancient  and  estab- 
lished practice,  eveiy  pope  upon  his  election  considers  it  as  his  pihJAe^ 
to  bestow,  on  whom  he  pleases,  the  cardinal's  hat,  which  falls  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  his  being  mvested  with  the  triple  crown.  Julius,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  sacred  college,  conferred  this  mark  of  distinction, 
together  with  ample  ecclesiastical  revenues,  and  the  right  of  bearing  his 
name  and  arms,  upon  one  Innocent,  a  youth  of  sixteen^  bom  of  obwure 
parents,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ape»  from  his  having  been  trusted 
with  the  care  of  an  animal  of  that  species,  in  the  cardinal  di  Monte's 
family.  Such  a  prostitution  of  the  highest  dignity  in  the  church  would 
have  given  offence,  even  m  those  dark  pNeriods,  when  the  credidoos  supei^ 
stition  of  the  people  emboldened  ecclesiastics  to  venture  on  the  nKMt  fla- 
grant violations  of  decorum.  Bot  in  an  enlightened  affe,  whoi,  by  tbe 
progress  of  knowledge  and  philosophy,  tbe  obli^tions  of  duty  and  decency 
were  better  understood,  when  a  blind  veneration  for  the  pontifical  charac- 
ter was  eveiY  where  abated,  and  one  half  of  Christendom  in  ooen  rebel- 
lion against  tne  papal  see,  this  action  was  viewed  with  horror.  Rome  was 
inunediately  filled  with  libels  and  pasquinades,  which  imputed  tbe  pope's 
extravarait  regard  for  such  an  unworthy  object  to  the  most  criminal  pas- 
skxtt.  The  protestants  exclaimed  against  the  absurdi^  of  sappoaag  that 
the  infallible  spirit  of  divine  truth  could  dwell  in  a  breast  so  inipure,  and 
called  more  loudly  than  ever,  and  with  greater  appearance  of  justice,  ibr 
the  iounediate  and  thorough  reformation  of  a  church,  ftie  bead  of  which 
was  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name.t  The  rest  of  the  pope^s  conduct 
was  of  a  piece  with  this  first  specimen  of  his  dispositions.  Haviqg  now 
reached  tbe  summit  of  ecclesiastical  ambition,  he  seemed  eager  to  mdem- 
Dify  himself,  by  an  unrestrained  indulgence  of  his  desires,  for  the  self- 
denial  or  dissimulation  which  he  had  thoudit  it  prudent  to  practise  while 
m  a  subordinate  station.  He  became  careless,  to  so  great  a  d^;Tee,  of  aU 
serious  business,  that  he  could  seldom  be  brought  to  attend  to  it,  but  in 
^ses  of  extreme  necessity ;  and  giving  up  himself  to  amusements  and 
dissipation  of  every  kind,  he  imitated  the  luxurious  elegance  of  Leo  ntber 
than  the  severe  virtue  ot  Adrian,  the  latter  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
display,  in  contending  with  a  sect  which  derived  great  credit  finom  tbe 
rigid  and  axistere  manners  of  its  teachers.| 
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The  pope,  bowever,  ready  to  Ajifil  his  engagements  to,  the  laniRy  of 
Fainese,  disoovered  no  inclination  to  observe  the  oath,  which  each  caramal 
bad  taken  when  he  entcfred  the  coiiclave,*.that  if  the  choice  should  fall  on 
bin,  he  weald  immediately  call  the  council  to  reassume  its  deliberatioo&c 
Julius  knew,  by  experience,  hdw  difficult  it  was  to  confine  such  a  body  of 
men  within  the  nairow  limits  which  it  was  the  interest  of  the  see  of  Rome 
to  prescribe ;  and  how  easily  tb^  zeal  of  some  members,  the  radmess  of 
odien,  or  the  suggestions  oi  the  princes  on  whom  they  de|>ended,  mi^t 
precipitate  a  popular  and  ungovernable  assembly  into  K>H>iaden  inquiries* 
as  well  as  daiweious  decisicm.    He  wished,  for  these  reasons,  to  have 
eluded  the  obfigation  of  his  oath,  and  gave  an  arabignous  answer  to  (he 
first  proposals  wfaich  were  made  to  him  by  the  emperor,  with  regard  to 
that  matter.    Bnt  Charles,  either  from  his  natufal  obstinacy  in  adhering  to 
the  measilres  which  he  had  once  adopted,  or  firom  the  mere  pride  of  accom- 
plishing what  was  held  to  be  almost  irapos^le,  persisted  m  his  resolution 
of  forcing  the  protestants  to  letum  into  the  bosom  of  the  church.    Having 
persuadMl  himself,  that  the  autbontative  decisions  of  the  council  might  be 
employed  with  efficacy^  in  combating  their  prejudices,  he,  in  consequenoe 
of  diat  persuasion,  continued  to  solicit  earnestly  that  a  new  bull  of  convo- 
cation might  be  issued;  and  the  pope  could  not,  with  decern^,  leiect  that 
request.    When  Julius  found  that  he  could  not  prevent  the  qaliiog  of  a 
council,  be  endeavoured  to  take  to  himself  all  the  merit  of  having  procured 
the  meetn^  of  an  assembly^  which  was  the  object  of  such  genenl  desire 
and  expectation^    A  congregation  of  cardinals,  to  whom  he  referred  the 
consideration  of  what  was  necessary  for  restoring  peace  to  the  church, 
tecomniended,  by  bis  direction,  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  council,  as  ^ 
most  efiisctual  expedient  for  thatpurpose ;  and  as  the  new  heresies  ngtd 
widi  the  greatest  violence  in  Germany,  they  proposed  Trent  as  the  j^ice 
of  its  meeting,  that,  by  a  near  inspection  ot  the  evil,  the  remedy  mignt  be 
applied  with  greater  discernment  and  certainty  of  success.    The  pope 
wamaiy  approved  of  this  advice,  which  he  himself  had  dictated,  and  sent 
nuncion  to  the  Imperial  and  French  courts,  in  order  to  make  known  his 
ioteadeoB.* 

About  this  time,  the  emperor  had  summoned  a  new  diet  to  meet  at 
Augsburg,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observation  of  the  Intmm,  and  to  pro- 
cure a  more  authentic  act  of  the  supreme  court  kk  the  empire,  acknow- 
iednig  the  jurisdiction  a[  the  council,  as  well  as  an  explicit  promise  of 
conforming  to  its  decrees.  He  appeared  there  in  person, logether  with  his 
son  Ae  prince  of  Spain  [June  861.  Few  electors  were  present,  but  aU 
sent  deputies  in  their  name.  Chariesy  notwithstanding  the  despotic  autho^ 
rity  widi  which  he  had  given  kw  in  the  empire  dunng  two  yearsf  knew 
that  the  apoit  of  independence  among  the  Germans  was  not  entirely  sub* 
dued,  andT  iar  that  reason  took  care  to  overawe  the  diet  by  a  coasidetrable 
body  of  Spanish  troops  which  escorted  him  thither.  The  ^ist  point  sub-' 
mitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  diet,  was  the  necesiity  of  holding  a 
«ouncil.  All  the  popish  members  agreed,  without  dificaiky,  that  the  meet- 
ing of  that  assembly  should  be  renewed  at  Trent,  and  ofOBiMeii  an  imf^icit 
acquiescence  in  its  decrees.  The  protestants^  intimiaaled  and  disunited/ 
most  have  followed  their  example,  and  the  resolution  of  the  diet  would 
have  proved  unaninious,  if  Maurice  of  Saxony  had  not  begMB  at  this  time 
to  diadose  new  intentions,  and  to  act  a  part  very  dififerenl  mm  that  which 
he  had  so  long  assumed. 

By  an  artiul  dissimulation  of  his  own  sentimeDts;  by  address  in  paying 
court  to  lite  emperor ;  and  hy  the  seeming  zeal  with  which  be  forwarded 
all  his  ambitious  schemes,  Maurice  hnd  raised  hinaejlf  to  the  electond  dig- 
nity; and  having  added  the  dominions  of  the  elder  braneh  of  the  Saxon 
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family  to  bis  own,  he  was  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Grenoany. 
But  nis  loi^  and  intimate  union  with  the  empercHr  had  affinded  him  many 
opportunities  of  obseiring  nairoVly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  that  mon- 
arches  schemes.  He  saw  the  3roke  that  was  preparing  for  his  coimtiy ;  aad 
from  the  rapid  as  weU  as  formidable  progress  ci*  the  Imperial  fiGwer,  was 
conyinced  that  bat  a  few  steps  more  remained  to  be  taken,  in  order  to 
render  Charies  as  absolute  a  monarch  in  €rerman^  as  he  had  beoonie  in 
Spain.  The  more  eminent  the  tondition  was  to  which  he  himself  had 
been  exalted,  the  more  solicitous  did  Maurice  naturally  become  to  main- 
tain all  its  riffbts  and  privileges,  and  the  more  did  he  dread  the  thoughts  of 
descending  fix>m  the  rank  of  a  prince  almoat  independent,  to  that  of  a 
vassal  subject  to  the  commands  of  a  master.  At  tne  same  time  he  per- 
ceived that  Charles  was  bent  on  exacting  a  rigid  conformity  to  the  doc- 
trines and  rites  of  the  Romish  church,  instead  of  allowing  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  promise  of  which  had  allured  several  proiestant  princes  to 
assist  him  in  the  war  gainst  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  As  he  him- 
self, notwithstanding  all  the  compliances  which  he  had  made  from  motives 
of  interest,  or  an  excess  of  confidence  in  the  emperor,  was  sincerely 
attached  to  the  Lutheran  tenets,  he  detennined  not  to  be  a  tame  spectator 
of  the  overthrow  of  a  sjrstem  which  be  bdieved  to  be  founded  in  truth. 

This  resolution,  flowmr  fiotn  a  love  of  liberty,  or  zeal  for  religion,  was 
strengthened  by  pditicaTand  interested  considerations.  In  that  elevated 
station  in  whicn  Maurice  was  now  placed,  new  and  more  extensive  pros- 
pects opened  to  his  view.  His  rank  and  power  entitled  him  to  be  the  head 
of  the  Protestants  in  the  empire*  His  predecessor,  the  dcmded  elector, 
with  inferior  abilities,  and  territories  less  considerable,  had  acquired  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  councils  of  the  party;  and  Maurice  neither  wanted 
discernment  to  sefe  the  advantage  of  this  pre-eminence,  nor  ambition  to 
aim  at  attaining^  tt.  But  he  found  himself  in  a  situation  which  rendered 
the  attempt  no  less  difficult,  than  the  object  of  it  was  impoitant  On  the 
one  hand,  the  connection  which  he  had  formed  with  the  emperor  was  so 
intimate,  that  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  take  air^  step  which  tended  to 
dissolve  it,  without  alarming  his  iealousy,  and^  orawu^  on  himself  the 

"lien " 


whole  weiefat  of  that  power,  which  had  crashed  the  gr^^st  confederacy 
ever  formed  in  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  he  bad 
brought  on  the  protestant  party  were  so  recent,  as  well  as  mat,  that  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  regain  their  confidence,  or  to  raHy  and  reani* 
mate  a  body  after  he  himself  had  been  die  chief  instrument  io  breaking 
its  union  and  vigour.  These  considerations  were  suffieieot  to  bsive  dis- 
couraged any  person  of  a  spirit  leas  adventurous  than  Aburice's.^  But  to 
him  me  grandeur  and  difficulty  of  the  enterprise  were  allurements ;  and 
he  boldly  resolved  on  measures,  the  idea  of  which  a  jgenius  of  an  interior 
order  could  not  have  conceived,  or  would  have  trembled  at  the  dKNights  of 
the  danger  that  attended  the  execution  of  them. 

His  passions  concurred  with  his  interest  in  coofirming  this  resolutkxi ; 
and  the  resentment  excited  by  an  iqjury,  which  he  sensibly  felt,  added  new 
force  to  ^e  motives  for  opposing  the  emperor,  which  sound  tK>licy  sug- 
^ted.  Maurice,  l^y  his  authority,  had  prevailed  on  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  to  put  his  penon  in  the  emperor's  power,  and  had  d>tained  a  pro- 
mise fifom  the  Imperial  minbters  that  he  should  not  be  detaiiied  a  prisoner. 
This  had  been  violated  in  the  manner  already  related.  The  unhappy 
landgrave  exclaimed  as  loudly  against  his  son-ii>-law  as  a^jainst  Chane& 
The  princes  of  Hesse  incessantly  required  Maurice  to  fiiffil  his  engage- 
ments to  their  father,  who  had  lost  his  liber^  by  trustii^  to  him ;.  and  all 
Germany  suspected  him  of  having  betrayed,  to  an  implacable  enemy,  the 
friend  whom  ne  was  most  bound  to  protect  Roused  hj  these  solicitationi 
or  reoroaches,  as  well  as  prompted  by  duty  and  affection  to  his  fatber-in- 
law;  Maurice  had  employed  not  only  entreaties  but  remonstrances  in  order 
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to  Dfocure  his  release.  All  these  Charies  had  disregaided ;  and  the  shame 
of  oaTiiig^  been  first  deoeived,  and  then  slkbted,  fay  a  prince  whom  he  had 
served  with  zeal  as  well  as  success,  which  merited  a  yeir  diflerent  retumy 
made  such  a  deep  impression  on  Mauricey  that  he  waited  with  impatience 
for  an  opportunity  of  beinig^  revenged. 

The  utmost  caution  as  well  as  the  most  delicate  address  were  requisite 
in  taking  eveiy  step  towards  this  end  f  as  he  had  to  guard,  on  the  one  hand, 
against  giving  a  premature  alarm  to  the  emperor ;  while,  on  the  other, 
amnething  considerable  and  explicit  was  necessary  tp  be  done,  in  order  to 
regain  the  confidence  of  the  protestant  party.  Maurice  had  accordingly 
applied  all  his  powers  of  art  and  dissimMlation  to  attain  both  these  points- 
As  he  knew  Charles  to  be  inflexible  with  regard  to  the  submission  which 
he  required  to  the  Interim,  he  did  not  hesitate  one  moment  whether  he 
should  establish  that  form  of  doctripe  and  worship  in  his  dominions :  but 
being  sensible  how  odious  it  was  to  bis  subjects,  instead  of  yvAenify 
imposing  it  on  them  by  the  mere  terror  of  authority,  as  had  been  done  in 
other  parts  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  render  their  obedience  a 
Yoluntaiy  deed  of  their  own.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  assembled  the 
cleigY  of  his  oountiy  at  Leipsic,  and  had  laid  the  Interim  before  them, 
iQgraer  with  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  conform  to  it.  He 
bM  gained  some  of  them  bv  promises,  others  lie  had  wrought  upon  by 
threats,-  and  all  were  intimioated  hj  the  ripmr  with  which  obedience  to 
Che  Interim  was  extoited  in  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Even  Melanc- 
thon,  whose  merit  of  eveiy  kind  entitled  him  to  the  first  place  among  the 
protestant  divines,  being  now  deprived  of  the  manly  counsels  of  Luther^ 
which  were  wont  to  inspire  him  with  fortitude,  and  to  preserve  him  steady 
amidst  the  storms  anddangen  that  threatened  the  cnurch,  was  seduced 
into  unwarrantable  concessions,  by  the  timidity  of  his  temper,  his  fond 
desire  of  peace,  and  his  excessive  complaisance  towards  persons  of  high 
rank.  By  his  aiguments  and  authority,  no  less  than  by  Maurice's  address* 
the  assembly  was  prevailed  on  to  declare,  *'  thaty  in  points  which  were 
purely  indiferent,  obedience  was  due  to  the  commands  of  a  lawful  supe- 
rior. Founding  upon  this  maxim,  no  less  incontrovertible  in  theoiy,  than 
daqeefous-  when  carried  into  practice,  especially  in  religious  matters,  many 
of  me  protestant  ecclesiastics  whom  Maurice  consulte<iU  proceeded  to 
class,  among  the  number  of  things  indifferent,  several  doctrines,  which 
Luther  had  pointed  out  as  gross  and  pernicious  errors  in  tbe  Romish  creed ; 
apd  placiv  m  the  same  mnk  many  of  those  rights  which  distinguished  the 
reformed  mom  the  popish  worship,  they  exhorted  their  people  to  comply 
with  the  emperor's  iqjunctions  concerning  these  particulars.* 

By  this  dexterous  conduct,  the  introduction  of  the  Interim^  excited  none 
of  tnose  violent  convulsions,  in  Saxony  which  it  occasioned  in  other  pro- 
vinces. But  though  the  Saxons  submitted,  the  more  zealous  Lutherans 
exdaimed  against  melancthon  and  his  associates,  as  £dse  l^thren,  who 
were,  either  so  wicked  as  to  apostatize  from  the  truth  altogether:  or  so 
craft^  as  to  betray  it  hj  subtle  distinctions ;  or  so  feeble-spiritea  as  to 
give  it  up  from  pusillanimity  and  criminal  complaisance  to  a  pnnce,  capable 
of  sacrinciog  to  his  political  bterest  that  which  he  himself  regarded  as 
Biost  sacred.  Maurice,  being  conscious  what  a  colour  of  profaiabilitjr  his 
past  conduct  gave  to  tho^  accusations,  as  well  as  afraid  of  losing  entirely 
the  confidence  of  the  protestants,  issued  a  declaration  containing  professions 
of  his  zeakMis  attachment  to  the  reformed  religkm,  and  of  his  resolution  to 
guard  against  all  the  errors  or  encroachments  of  the  papal  see.t . 

Having  gone  so  far  in  order  to  remove  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the 
protestants,  he  found  it  necessaiy  to  e&ce  the  impression  wbicb  such  a 
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declaittioD  might  make  upob  the  emperor.  For  that  panfUe,  he  not  onhr 
renewed  his  pmfessiom  of  an  invimable  adherence  to  his  alliance  wim 
him,  but  as  the  city  of  Magdebuig  still  persisted  in  reiectinf^  die  Interimr 
he  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  and  mstantly  set  about  levyine 
troops  to  be  employed  in  that  seirice.  This  damped  all  the  hopes  wnich 
the  protestants  beg^n  to  conceive  of  Maurice,  in  consequence  of  his  decla- 
ration, and  left  them  more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  guess  at  his  real  intepliotts. 
Their  former  suspicion  and  distrust  of  him  revived,  and  the  divines  of 
Magdebuif;  filled  Geimany  with  writings  in  which  they  represented  him 
as  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  the  protestant  rel^ion^  who  treacherously 
assumed  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  its  interest,  that  he  might  more  efiectu- 
ally  execute  his  schemes  for  its  destniction. 

This  chaise,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  recent  facts,  as  well  as  by 
his  present  dubious  conduct,  gained  ^uch- universal  credit,  that  Maurice 
was  obliged  to  take  a  vigcNrons  step  in  his  own  vindication.  As  eoon  as  the 
reassembling  of  the  council  at  Trent  was  proposed  in  the  diet,  his  am- 
bassadors piotested  that  thefr  master  would  not  acknowledge  its  audmKy, 
unless  all  the  points  which  had  been  already  decided  there,  were  reviewed, 
and  considered  as  still  undetermined ;  unless  the  protestant  divines  had  a 
full  hearing  granted  them,  a^kl  were  allowed  a  decisive  vftice  in  the  council ; 
and  unless  the  pope  renounced  his  pretensions  to  preside  in  the  council, 
en^^iged  to  submit  to  its  decrees,  and  to  absolve  the  bishops  fiom' their 
oath  of  obedience,  that  they  might  deliver  their  sentiments  with  mater 
freedom.  These  demands,  which  were  h«;her  than  any  that  the  reformers 
had  ventured  to  make,  even  when  the  zealof  thefa-  party  was  wannest,  or 
their  a£^irs  most  prosperous,  counterbalanced  in  some  deme,  Hie  impres- 
sion which  Maurice's  preparations  against  Magdeburg  had  made  upon  the 
minds  of  the  protestants,  and  kept  them  in  suspense  with  regard  to  his 
desi^.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  dexterity  enough  to  refneaent  thii  part 
of  his  conduct  in  such  a  light  to  the  emperor,  that  it  gave  him  no  offimcer 
and  occasioned  no  interruption  of  the  strict  confidence  which  subsisted 
between  them.  What  the  pretexts  were  which  he  employed,  in  order  to 
give  such  a  bold  declaration  an  innocent  appearance,  the  contempMaiy  bis- 
toriam  have  not  explained ;  that  they  imposed  upon  Charles  is  oertam,  for 
he  still  continued  not  onl^  to  prosecute  his  plan,  as  well  conctmiqg  the 
Interim  as  the  council,  with  the  same  ardour,  but  to  place  the  same  confi- 
dence in  Maurice,  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  both. 

The  pope's  resolution  concenimg  the  council  not  being  yet  known  at 
Augsburg,  the  chief  business  of  the  diet  was  to  enfem  tte  observation  of 
the  Interim.  As  the  senate  of  Magdeburg,  notwithstandisg  various 
endeavours  to  frighten  or  to  soothe  them  into  compliance,  not  only  perse- 
Tered  obstinately,  m  their  opposition  to  the  Interim,Wbenn  to  strengthen 
the  fortificatkms  of  their  city,  and  to  levy  troops  in  their  own  defence, 
Charies  required,  the  diet  to  assist  him  m  quelling  this  audacious  rebellmn 
against  a  decree  of  the  empire.  Had  the  membeis  of  the  diet  been  left 
to  act  ^reeably  to  their  own  mclination,  this  demand  would  have  been 
rejected  without  hesitation.  All  the  Germans  who  favoured,  in  any  degree,  I 
thcnew  opinions  in  religion,  and  many  who  were  influenced  by  no  odier 
consideratiGn  than  jealousy  of  the  emperor's  growing  power,  regarded  tius 
eflbrt  of  the  citizens  of  Magdebuig,  as  a  noble  sttmd  for  the  Itbeitiesof 
their  ONintiy.  Even  such  as  had  not  resolution  to  exert  the  same  spirit, 
admired  the  gallantry  of  their  enterprise,  and  wi^ed  it  success.    But  the 

Sresence  of  Spanish  troops,  together  with  the  dread  of  the  emperor's 
iSDleasure,  overawed  the  members  of  the  diet  to  such  a  degree,  that, 
wittiout  venturing  to  uiter  their  own  sentiments,  they  tamely  ratified,  by 
thenr  votes,  whatever  the  emperor  was  pleased  fb  prescribe.  The  two- 
r<mis  decrees,  which  Charles  had  issued  by  his  own  audioritj  against  lie 
M^ebuigers,  were  confirmed ;  a  resolution  was  taken  to  raise  troops  in 
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Older  to  besiege  the  city  io  UxiA;  aod  penons  were  named  to  fii  the  coi^ 
tkjgeiit  in  men  or  money  to  be  fuiniahea  by  each  state.  At  the  same  time 
the  diet  petitioned  that  Maurice  might  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
that  armT ;  to  which  Charles  ga?e  his  consent  with  great  alacrity*  and 
with  high  encomiums  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  thc:^  had 
made.*  As  Maurice  conducted  all  his  schemes  with  profound  and  impe- 
netrable secrecy,  it  isprobable  that  he  took  no  step  avowedly  in  order  to 
obtain  this  chaige. '  Toe  recommendation  of  hb  countiymen  was  either 
purely  a€ci(iental,  or  flowed  fitxn  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  his 
great  abilities ;  and  neither  the  diet  had  any  fcMesight*  nor  the  emperor  any 
dread,  of  the  consequences  which  followea  upon  this  nomination.  Maurice 
accepted,  without  hesitation,  the  command  to  which  he  was  recommended, 
iostftotl^  diseerning  the  important  advantages  which  he  might  derive  from 
haviqg  it  committed  to  him. 

Meanwhile,  Julius,  in  preparing  the  bull  for  the  convocation  of  the 
council,  observed  all  those  tedious  forms  which  the  court  of  Rome  can 
artfully  employ  to  retard  any  disagreeable  measure.  At  last,  however, 
it  was  published,  and  the  council  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Trent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  ensuifV  month  of  May.  As  he  knew  that  maOT  of  the 
Gennans  i&ectBd  or  disputed  the  authority  and  jurisdictkn  which  the 
papaJ  see  daims  with  respect  to  general  councils,  he  took  care,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bull,  to  assert,  in  tte  strongest  terms,  his  own  right,  not 
only  to  call  and  preside  in  that  a8sembly,l>ut.  to  direct  its  proceed)n|[s ; 
nor  would  he  soften  these  expressions  in  any  degree,  in  compliance  with 
the  repeated  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  who  foresaw  what  olfence  they 
would  give,  and  what  constiuction  might  be  put  on  them.  They  were 
censured  accordingly  with  great  severity  by  several  members  of  the  diet ; 
but  whatever  di^st  or  suspicion  they  excited,  such  complete  influence 
over  ail  their  deliberations  had  the  emperor  acquired,  that  he  procured  a 
recess  [Feb*  13,  1551],  in.  which  the  authority  of  the  council  was  recog- 
jused*  and  declared  to  be  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evils  which  at  that 
time  afflieted  the  church;  all  the  princes  and  states  of  the  empire,  such 
n  had  made  innovations  in  religion,  as  well  as  those  who  adhered  to  the 
STsCem  of  their  ibrefathers,  were  required  to  send  their  representatives  to 
the  council ;  the  emperor  engaged  to  grant  a  safe-conduct  to  such  as 
demanded  it^  and  to  secure  them  an  impartial  hearing  in  the  council ;  he 
promieed  to  nx  his  residence  in  some  city  of  the  empire,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Trent,  that  he  might  protect  the  members  of  the  council  by  his 
presence,  and  take  care  that  by  conducting  iheir  deliberations  agreeably  to 
scripture  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fathers,  diey  might  bring  them  to  a  desi- 
rable issue.  In  this  recess,  the  observation  of  the  Interim  was  more 
strictly  enjoined  than  ever;  and  the  emperor  threatened  all  who  had 
hithertoneglected  or  refused  to  conform  to  it,  with  the  severest  effects  of  his 
veneeance,  if  they  persisted  in  their  disobedience.! 

Dinins:  the  meeting  of  this  diet,  a  liew  attempt  was  made,  in  order  to 
procure  Tibertjr  to  the  landgrave.  That  prince,  no  ways  reconciled  to  his 
situation  bj  time,  grew  eveiy  day  more  impatient  o!  restraint.  Having 
oftea  applied  to  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Brandenbuig,  who  took  eveiy 
occasion  of  soliciting  the  emperor  in  his  behalf,  though  without  any  effect, 
be  now  commanded  his  sons  to  summon  them,  with  legal  formality,  to  per- 
iona  what  was  contained  in  the  bond  which  they  had  granted  him,  by 
aurrendering  themselves  into  their  hands  to  be  treated  with  the  same  rigour 
as  the  emperor  had  used  him.  This  furnished  them  with  a  fiesh  pretext 
Hmt  renewing  their  application  to  the  emperor,  together  with  an  additional 
aigument  to  enforce  it  Charles  firmly  resolved  not  to  grant  their  rrai^t ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  being  extremely  desirous  to  be  delivered  trom 
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iheir  incessant  importtmity,  he  endetToufed  to  pieTail  im  tbe  landmve  to 
give  up  the  bond  which  lie  had  received  finom  the  two  eledon*  jSut  that 
prince  reiiifiiiig  to  part  with  a  security  which  he  deemed  enendal  to  his 
safety,  the  emperor  bold^  cut  the  knot  whidi  he  ooold  not  untie ;  and  by 
a  public  deed  annulled  tiie  bond  which  Maurice  and  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denbuig  had  mnted,  absolving  them  from  all  their  eiiga^;;ement8  to  the 
landgrave.  No  pretension  to  a  power  so  pernicious  to  society  as.that  of 
abrpgating  at  pleasure  the  most  sacred  laws  of  honour,  and  most  femal 
jobJi^tions  of  public  faith,  had  hitherto  been  formed  by  any  but  the  BomaD 
pontiff,  who,  in  oonse<)uence  of  their  claim  of  supreme  power  on  earth, 
aiTOgate  the  right  pf  dispensiQg  with  precepts  and  duties  of  every  kind. 
All  uermany  was  filled  with  astonishment,  when  Charies  a9Bumed  tbe  same 
prerogative.  The  state  6f  subjection,  to  which  the  empite  was  reduced, 
appeared  to  be  more  rieorous,  as  well  as  intolerable,  than  that  of  the  most 
wretched  and  enslaved  nations,  if  the  emperor,  by  an  arbitraiy  decree, 
might  cancel  tiiose  solemn  contracts  which  are  the  foundation  of  that  mutual 
eonfidence  whereby  men  are  held  together  in  social  union.  The  lan^graTe 
himself  now  gave  up  all  hopes  of  recovering;  his  liberty  by  the  enperor^s 
consent,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  it  by  his  own  address.  But  the  plaa 
whidi  he  had  formed  to  deceive  his  guards  being  discovered,  sucfa  ot  his 
attendants  as  he  had  gained  to  favour  his  escape,  were  put  to  death,  and 
he  was  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Mechlin  more  closely  than  ever.* 

Another  transaction  was  carried  on  during  this  diet,  with  respect  to  an 
affair  more  nearly  interesting  to  the  emperor,  and  which  occasioned  like- 
wise a  general  alarm  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  Charies,  thoqgh 
formed  ^ith  talents  which  fitted  nim  for  conceiving  and  conductiiig  great 
designs,  was  not  capable,  as  has  been  often  observed,  of  bearing  extnor- 
dinaiy  success.  Its  operation  on  his  mind  was  so  violent  and  intoxicatiqg, 
that  it  elevated  him  beyond  what  was  moderate  or  attainable,  and  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  the  pursuit  of  vast  but  chimeiical  objects.  Suck 
had  been  the  effect  of  his  victoiy  over  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde. 
He  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  substantial  and  certain  advantages 
which  were  the  result  of  that  event,  but,  despising  these,  as  pocMr  or  moon- 
siderable  fhiits  of  such  great  success,  he  aimed  at  nothmg  less  than  at 
bringmg  all  Germany  to  a  unifonnity  in  religion,  and  at  rendering  the  Im- 
perial power  despotic.  These  were  objects  extremely  q>Iendid  indeed, 
and  allurinj^  to  an  ambitious  mind :  the  pursuit  of  them,  however,  was 
att(ended  with  manifest  danger,  and  tne  hope  of  attaining  them  very  uncer- 
tain, fiut  the  steps  which  he  had  alreadr^r  taken  towards  them,  bavii^ 
been  accompaniea  with  such  success,  his  imagination,  wanned  with  con- 
templatlnr  this  allurii^  object,. overlooked  or  despised  all  remaining  diffi- 
culties. As  he  conceived  the  execution  of  his  plan  to  be  certain,  he  began 
to  be  solicitous  how  he  might  render  the  possesskin  of  such  an  impoitant 
acquisition  perpetual  in  his  family,  by  transmitting  the  German  empire, 
together  with  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  his  domimons  in  Italj  ana  the 
lx>w-Countrie8,  to  his  son.  Having  long  revolved  thb  flattering  idea  in 
his  mind,  without  communicating  it,  even  to  those  ministers  whom  he  most 
trusted,  he  had  called  Philip  out  of  Spain,  in  hopes  that  h^  pvesence 
would  facilitate  the  canyipg  forward  the  scheme. 

Great  obstacles,  however,  and  such  as  would  have  deteired  any  ambi- 
tion less  accustomed  to  overcome  difficulties,  were  to  be  surmcuDted.  He 
had,  in  the  year  one  thousand  hve  hundred  and  tbir^,  imprudently  assisted 
in  procuring  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Ro^lan^  and 
tl^re  was  no  probability  that  this  prince,  who  was  still  in  the  prhw  of 
life,  and  had  a  son  erown  up  to  the  years  of  maidiood,  would  leliDquish, 
in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  near  prospect  of  the  Imperial  thiooe,  which 
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Cinriet's  infiimities  and  declining  state  of  health  opened  to  himself.    This 
did  not  deter  the  emperor  from  Yenturing^  to  make  the  proposition ;  aad 
iHieD  Ferdinand,  notwithetanding  bis  profound  reyerenoe  for  his  brother, 
and  obsequious  submission  to  his  will  in  other  instances*  rejected  it  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  be  was  not  discouraged  by  one  repulse.    He  renewed 
his  applicationB  to  him  by  his  sister,  Maiy  oueen  of  Hung^aiy,  to  whom 
Ferdjnand  stood  indebtea  for  the  crowns  both  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  who,  by  h^r  ^reat  abilities,  tempered  with  extreme  gentleness  of  diV 
positioo,  had  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  oyer  Iwth  the  brothers. 
sbe  entered  warmly  into  a  measure,  which  tended  so  manifestly  to  aggran- 
dize the  hmise  of  Austria,  and  flattering  herself  that  she  coula  tempt  Fer- 
dinand to  renounce  the  reveisionaiy  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity  for 
ata  inunediate  establishment,  she  assured  him  that  the  emperor,  hj  way  oi 
compensation  for  his  giving  up  his  chance  of  succession,  would  instantly 
bestow  upon  him  territories  of  yeir  considerable  value,  and  pointed  out  m 
particular  those  of  the  duke  of  Wiirlembei]g,  which  might  be  confiscated 
uftoB  different  pretexts.    But  neither  by  her  address  nor  entreaties  could 
she  induce  Ferdinand  to  approve  of  a  plan,  which  would  not  only  have 
degnided  him  fiom  the  highest  rank  amoo|r  the  monarchs  of  Eurc^  to 
that  of  a  subordinate  and  dependent  prince,  CMit  would  have  involved  both 
him  and  his  nosterity  in  pei^tual  contests.    He  was,  at  the  same  time, 
more  attached  to  his  children,  than  by  a  rash  concession  to  frustrate  all  the 
hidi  hopes,  in  prospect  of  which  they  had  been  educated. 

Notwithstanding  the  immoveable  brmness  which  Ferdinand  discovered, 
the  emperor  did  not  abandon  his  scheme.  He  flattered  himself  that  he 
might  attain  the  ol^ect  in  view  by  another  channel,  and  that  it  was  not 
imposstble  to  prevail  on  the  electors  to  cancel  th^ir  former  choice  of  Fer- 
dinand, or  at  least  to  elect  Philip  a  second  kin^  of  the  Romans,  substituting 
him  as  next  in  succession  to  his  uncle,  w  ith  this  view,  he  took  Philip 
ak)qg  vrith  bim  to  the  diet,  thdt  the  (rermans  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  observe  and  become  acquainted  with  the  prince,  in  behalf  oi  whom  he 
courted  their  interest ;  and  be  himself  employed  all  the  arts  of  address  or 
insinuation  to  gain  the  electors,  and  to  prepase  them  for  listening  with  a 
favourable  ear  to  the  proposal.  But  no  sooner  did  he  venture  upon  men- 
tioning it  to  them,  than  they«  at  once,  saw  and  trembled  at  the  conse- 
(luences  with  which  it  would  he  attended.  They  had  long  felt  all  the 
nKoovenienoes  of  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire  a  prince  whose 
power  and  dominions  were  so  extensive;  if  they  should  now  repeat  the 
tolly,  and  continue  the  Imperial  crown,  like  an  hereditary  dignity  in  the 
same  £unily,  they  foresaw  that  the^  would  give  the  son  an  opportunity  ot 
cairyiog  on  that  system  of  oppression  which  the  &ther  had  be^ ;  and 
would  put  it  in  his  power  to  overturn  whatever  was  yet  left  entire  in  the 
ancient  and  venerable  fabric  of  the  German  constitution. 

The  character  of  die  prince,  in  whose  favour  this  extraordinaiy  propo- 
sition was  made,  renderedit  still  less  agreeable.  Philip,  though  jpoflsessed 
with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power,  was  a  stranger  to  all  the  arts  of  concilia- 
ting good  will.  Haughty,  reserved,  and  severe,  he,  instead  of  gainii^ 
new  mends,  disgusted  the  ancient  and  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  Aus- 
trian interest  He  scorned  to  take  the  trouUe  of  acquiring  the  language 
of  the  country  to  the  government  of  which  he  aspired ;  nor  would  he  con- 
descend to  pay  the  Germans  the  compliment  of  accommodating  himself, 
during  his  residence  among  them,  to  their  manners  and  customs.*  He 
aUowed  the  electors  and  most  illustrious  princes  in  Germany  to  remain  m 
his  presence  uncovered,  affecting  a  stately  and  distant  demeanour,  which 
the  gruLtest  of  the  Gennan  empercMrs,  and  even  Charles  himself^  amidst 
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the  pride  of  power  and  Tictor^,  had  never  assumed.  On  tiw  other  hand, 
iFeroinand,  mm  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Germany,  bad  studied  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  the  people,  by  a  conformity  to  their  manners,  which 
seemed  to  flow  fiom  choice ;  and  his  son  Maximilian,  who  was  bom  in 
Germany,  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  such  amiable  qualities  ar  ren- 
dered him  the  darlingNof  his  countiymeny.and  induced  them  to  1oo|l  for- 
waitl  to  bis  election  as  a  most  desirable  event.  Their  esteem  and  affec* 
tion  for  him  fortified  the  resolution  which  sound  policy  had  suggested ; 
«uid  determined  the  Germans  to  prefer  the  popular  virtues  of  feindinaDd 
and  his  son,  to  the  stubborn  austerity  of  Philip,  which  interest  could  not 
soflen,  nor  ambition  teadi  him  to  disguise*  All  the  electors,  the  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  aa  secular,  concurred  in  expressing  such  strong  disapprobation 
of  the  measure,  that  Charles,  ngtwithstandhig  the  reluctance  with  which 
he  gave  up  any  point,  was  obliged  to  drpp  me  scheme  as  impTac:ticabie. 
Bjliis  unseasonable  perseverance  in  pushing  it,  he  had  not  only  filled  the 
Germans  with  new  jealousy  of  his  ambitious  designs^  but  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  rivalahip  and  discord  in  the  Austrian  family,  and  forced  his  broUSer 
Ferdinand,  in  self-defence,  to  court  the  electors,  particularly  Maurice  of 
•Saxony,  and  to  form  such  connections  wi^  them,  as  cut  off  all  pr6sp«ct 
of  renewing  the  proposal  with  success.  Philip,  soured  by  his  disappoiot- 
ment,  was  sent  back  to  Spain,  to  be  called  thence  when  any  new  scheme 
pf  ambition  should  render  his  presence  necessair.* 

Having  relinquished  this  plan  of  domestic  amoitioo  which  had  loDf  oc- 
cupied and  frigrossed  him,  Charles  ima^^d  that  he  would  now  have 
leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention  towards  his  grand  scheme  of  efltablisbing 
uniformity  of  religion  in  the  empire,  by  forcingall  the  contending  parties 
to  acquiesce  in  i&  decisions  of  the  council  of  Trent.  But  such  was  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  the  variety  of  connections  in  which  this  entangled 
him,  and  the  muitiplicit3r  of  events  to  which  these  g[ave  rise,  as  seldom 
allowed  him  to*  apply  his  whole  force  to  any  one  object.  The  machine 
which  he  had  to  conduct  was  so  great  and  complicated,  diat  an  unforeseen 
irregularity  or  obstructioii  In  one  of  the  inferior  wheels,  often  disconcerted 
the  motion  pf  the  whole,  and  prevented  his  deriving  from  them  all  the 
bene6cial  effects  which  he  expected.  Such  an  unlooked-for  occurrence 
happened  at  this  juncture,  and  created  new  obstacles  to  the  execution  of 
his  schemes  with  regard  to  reli^on.  Julius  III.,  though  he  bad  confirmed 
Octavio  Famese  in  the  possession  of  the  dutchy  of  Parma,  durte  the  fint 
effusions  of  his  joy  and  ffratitude  on  his  promotion  to  the  pap^  throne, 
soon  began  to  repent  of  bis  own  generosity,  and  to  be  apprehensive  of 
consequences  which  either  he  did  not  foresee,  or  had  dinegarded,  while 
the  sense  of  his  obligations  to  the  family  of  Farnese  was  recent  The 
emperor  still  retainea  Placentja  in  his  hands,  and  had  opt  lelinquisfaed  bis 
pretensions  to  Parma  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Godfaia  the  goveinot  of 
Milan,  having,  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  muraer  of  the  late  duke 
Peter  Ludovico,  offered  xa  insult  to  the  family  of  Farnese,  which  be  kpew 
could  never  be  fofgiven,  bad,  for  that  reason,  vowed  its  destruction ;  and 
empfojred  ail  the  influence  which  his  great  abilities,  as  well  as  long  services, 
gave  him  with  the  emperor,  in  persuading  him  to  seize  Panna  bv  force  oif 
arms.  Charles,  in  compliance  with  his  solicitations,  and  that  ne  midit 
gratify  his  own  desire  of  annexing  Parma  to  the  Milanese,  listened  to  die 
proposal ;  and  Gonzaga,  ready  to  take  encopragement  fiom  the  slightest 
appearance  of  approbation,  began  to  assemble  troops,  and  to  make  other 
preparations  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme. 

Octavio,  who  saw  the  impending  dagger,  found  it  necessaiy,  for  his  own 
safety^  to  increase  the  garrison  of  hb  capital,  and  to  levy  noldien  for 
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dfcfrnrting  thereat  of  theoountiy.  But  astfaeezpenieof  michaaellbrtiaff 
eioeeded  his  scanty  reTenues^  he  repnsented  his  situation  to  the  pope^  and 
iopiored  that  protectioo  and  assistance  which  was  due  to  him  as  a  vassal 
of  the  cfauich.  The  Imperial  minister,  howevert  had  ahnsady  me-oecupiad 
Ibe  pope^s  car ;  and  by  discoursing  continually  concemioi^  vie  danger  of 
ming  oAenoe  to  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  imprudence  of  supportinr 
Octavio  in  an  usurpation  so  detrimental  to  the  holy  see,  had  totally  alienatea 
him  fiom  the  family  of  Famese.  Octavio's  remonstrance  and  petition  met, 
of  con8ec|uence,  with  a  cdd  reception ;  and  he,  despairing  of  anr  assistance 
from  Juhus,  began  to  look  round  .for  protection  from  s<xne  otner  quarter. 
Henry  II.  of  France  was  Ae  only  prince  poweriul  enough  to  affioid  him 
this  protection,  and  fortunately  he  was  now  in  a  situation  which  allowed 
him  to  grant  it.  He  had  brought  bis  transactions  with  the  two  British 
kingdoms,  which  had  hitherto  diverted  his  atteiAion  firom  the  afi^rs  of  the 
continent,  to  such  an  issue  as  he  desired.  This  he  had  tfkcttd  partJh^  by 
the  vigour  6f  his  arms,  partly  by  his  dexterity  in  taking^  advantage  of  the 
political  ^btions  which  rased  in  both  kingdoms  to  such  a  degree,  as  len- 
dered  the  councils  of  the  Scots  violent  ana  precipitate,  and  t&  operations 
of  the  English  feeble  and  unsteady.  He  had  procured  from  the  English 
faTounble  conditions  of  peace  for  his  allies  the  Scots ;  he  had  prevailed 
on  the  noble;»  of  Scotlana  not  only  to  affiance  their  young  queen  to  his  son 
the  daui)hin,  but  even  to  send  her  into  France^  that  she  mi^t  be  educated 
under  bis  eye ;  and  had  recovered  Boulogne,  together  with  ib  depend- 
encies, whidti  had  been  conquered  by  Heniy  VllL 

The  French  king  having  sained  points  of  so  much  consequence  to  his 
crown,  and  disengaged  hiinBelf  with  such  honour  from  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting the  Scots,  and  maintaining  a  war  arainst  England,  was  now  at  fiill 
leisure  to  pursue  the  measures  which  his  nereditary  jealousy  of  the  em- 
peror's  power  naturally  suggested.  He  listened  accordin|ply,  to  the  first 
overtures  which  Octavio  Farnese  made  him ;  and  embracing  eagerly  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  footing  in  Italy,  he  instantly  concluded  a  treaty, 
in  which  he  bound  himself  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  to  furnish  him  all  the 
assistance  which  he  desued.  This  transaction  could  not  be  long  kept 
secret  from  the  pope,  who,  foreseeing  the  calamities  which  must  follow  if 
war  were  rekindled  so  near  the  ecclesiastical  state,  immediately  issued 
roonitcny  letters  requiring  Octavio  to  relinquish  his  new  alliance.  Upon 
his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  he  soon  after  pronounced  his  fief 
to  be  forfeited,  ana  declared  war  against  him  as  a  disobedient  and  rebellious 
vassal.  But  as,  with  his  own  forces  alone,  he  could  not  hope  to  subdue 
OctBvk>  while  supported  by  such  a  powerful  ally  as  the  king  of  France,  he 
had  recourse  to  tne  emperor,  who  being  extremely  solicitous  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  the  French  in  Parma,  ordered  Gonzaga  to  second  Julius 
with  aJl  his  troops.  Thus  the  French  took  the  field  as  the  allies  of  Octavm, 
the  Imperialists  as  the  protectors  of  the  holy  see ;  and  hostilities  com- 
menced between  them,  while  Charies  and  Heniy  themselves  still  affected 
to  give  out  that  they  would  adhere  inviolably  to  the  peace  of  Crespy. 
The  war  of  Parma  was  not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  event.  JMany 
small  rencounters  happened  with  alternate  success ;  the  French  ravaged 
part  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories:  the  Imperialists  laid  waste  the  Par- 
mesan :  and  the  latter,  after  having  begun  to  besiege  Panna  in  form,  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  enterprise  with  disgrace.* 

But  the  motions  and  alarm  which  this  war,  or  the  preparatrans  for  it, 
occasioned  in  Italy,  prevented  most  of  the  Italian  prelates  from  repairing 
to  Trent  on  the  first  of  May,  the  day  appointed  for  reassembling  the 
cooncU ;  and  though  the  papal  legate  and  nunckw  resorted  thither,  they 
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were  oUiged  to  a^oom  the  couneU  to  the  first  of  Septembei,  hoping  encli 
a  number  of  prelates  might  then  assemble,  that  they  might  with  deoency 
begin  thenr  deliberatioDB.  At  that  time  about  sixty  prelates,  mostly  finom 
the  ccksiaatical  state,  or  from  Spain,  together  with  a  few  Gennans,  ocm- 
vened.*  The  aession  Was  opened  with  the  accustomed  fonnalities,  and 
the  fathers  were  about  to  proceed  to  businesa,  when  the  abbot  of  BeUouBe 
appeared,  and  presenting  letters  di  credence  as  ambassador  from  the  kuf 
of  France,  demanded  audience.  Having  obtained  it,  he^  protested,  in 
Hemy's  name,  against  an  assembly  called  at  such  an  improper  juncture, 
when  a  war,  wantonly  kindled  by  the  pope,  made  it  impossible  for  the 
deputies  from  the  GaJlican  church  to  resort  to  Trent  in  safety,  or  to  de- 
Kberate  cooceming  articles  of  faith  and  discipline  with  the  reauisite  trm- 
quillity ;  he  declared,  that  his  master  did  not  acknowledge  this  to  be  a 
general  or  cDcumenic  council,  but  must  consider,  and  wouul  treat  it,  as  a 
particular  and  partial  conTention.t  The  le^te  affected  to  deqpise  this 
protest;  and  the  prelates  proceeded,  notwithstanding,  to  ezamme  and 
decide  the  great  points  in  controvergr  conoeminp  the  sacrantent  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  penance,  and  extreme  unction.  This  measure  of  the  French 
monarch,  however,  g^ve  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council,  at  the 
veiy  commencement  of  its  deliberations.  The  Gennans  would  not  paj 
much  reeard  to  an  assembly,  the  authority  of  which  the  second  piinoe  m 
Chiistendom  had  foimallv  disclaimed,  or  feel  any  great  reverence  for  the 
decisions  of  a  few  men,  wno  anogated  to  themselves  all  the  riefats  beloiving 
to  the  representatives  of.  the  church  universal,  a  title  to  wmcb  tbejbM 
such  poor  pretensions. 

The  emperor,  nevertheless,  was  strainine  his  authority  to  |he  tttmost,  m 
Older  to  establish  the  reputation  and  jurisdiction  of  the  council.  He  had 
prevailed  on  the  three  ecclesiastical  electors,  the  prelates  of  ereatesi  power 
and  dignity  in  the  church  next  to  the  pope,  to  repair  thither  in  person. 
He  .had  obliged  several  German  bishops  of  inferior  rank,  to  go  to  Trent 
themselves,  or  to  send  their  proxies.  He  granted  an  Imperial  safe-conduct 
to  the  ambassadors  nominated  by  the  elector  of  firandenbuf]g,  the  duke  ^ 
Wurtembeig,  and  other  protestants,  to  attend  the  council :  and  exhorted 
them  to  send  their  divines  thither,  in  order  to  propouna,  explain,  and 
defend  their  doctrine.  At  the  same  time,  his  zeal  anticipated  the  draees 
of  the  council ;  and  as  if  the  opinions  of  the  protestants  bad  already  been 
eondemned,  he  took  large  steps  towards  exterminating  them.  With  this 
intention,  he  called  together  the  ministers  of  Augsbuiig ;  and  afler  inter- 
rogating them  concerning  several  controverted  points,  enjoined  them  to 
teach  nothing  with  i^pect  to  these  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  RoaaiA 
church.  Upon  their  declining  to  comply  with  a  requisitkn  so  contrary  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  he  commanded  ttem  to  leave  the  town 
in  three  days,  without  revealii^  to  any  person  the  cause  of  their  banish- 
ment ;  he  prohibited  them  to  preach  for  toe  future  in  any  province  of  the 
empire  \  and  obliged  them  to  take  an  oath  that  they  wouM  punctually  obej 
th^  injunctions.  They  were  not  the  only  victims  to  his  seal.  The  pro- 
testant  cleigy,  in  roost  of  the  cities  in  the  circle  of  Suabia,  were  ejected 
with  the  same  violence ;  and  in  many  places,  such  magbtrates  as  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  attachment  to  the  new  (4)inions,  were  dis- 
missed with  the  most  abrupt  irregularity,  and  their  offices  filled,  in  coose- 
ouence  q{  the  emperor's  arbitrary  appointment,  with  the  most  bigotted  of 
their  adversaries.  The  reformea  worship  was  almost  entirely  si4>pre8sed 
throughout  that  extensive  province.  The  ancient  and  fundamental  pnvil^^ 
of  the  free  cities  were  violated.  The  people  were  compelled  to  attend 
the  ministration  of  priests,  whom  they  regarded  with  honor  as  idolaters ; 
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and  to  submit  to  the  jorisdictioo  of  magisttatefly  whom  they  detested  as 
usuipers.* 

The  emperor,  after  this  discoyeiy,  which  was  more  explicit  than  any 
that  he  haa  hitfaverto  made,  of  his  intention  to  subvert  tlie  Qennan  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  to  extii^te  the  protestant  relig^iont  set  out  for  Inspruck  In 
the  Tyrol.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  that  city  [Novem.1,  as,  by  its  situa- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trent,  and  on  the  confines  of  Italy,  it  appeared 
a  commodious  station,  whence  he  might  inspect  tbe  operations  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  obserre  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  Pannesan  without  losing  sight 
of  such  occurrences  as  might  happen  in  Germanr.t 

During  these  transaction,  the  awa^  of  Magdebuig  was  earned  on  with 
▼arious  success.  At  the  time  when  Charles  proscribed  the  citizens  of  Mag-i 
debuig,  and  put  tiiem  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  he  had  exhorted  ami 
e?en  enjoined  all  the  nei^bouring  states  to  take  arms  a^inst  them,  as 
rebels  and  common  enemies.  Encouraged  by  his  exhortations  as  well  as 
promises,  G(eoige  of  Mecklenbuig,  a  younger  brother  of  the  reigning  duke, 
an  actire  and  ambitious  prince,  collected  a  considerable  numSer  of  those 
soldieis  of  fortune  who  had  accompanied  Henry  of  Biunswick  in  aU  his 
wild  enterprises;  and  though  a  zealous  Lutheran  himself  invaded  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Magdebujgers,  hoping  that,  bv  the  merit  of  this  service,  he 
might  procure  some  part  of  their  domains  to  be  allotted  to  him  as  an  estab- 
Ksbment  The  citizens,  unaccustomed  as  yet  to  endure  patiently  the 
calamities  of  war,  could  not  be  restrained  fifom  sallying  out  in  order  to 
save  their  lands  from  bein^  laid  waste.  They  attacked  tbe  duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg with  more  resolution  man  conduct,  and  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  But  as  they  were  animated  with  that  unconquerable  spirit, 
which  flows  from  zeal  for  religion  cooperating  with  the  love  of  civil  liberty* 
far  from  bein^  disheartened  by  their  misfortune,  they  prepared  to  defend 
themselves  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  veteran  soldiers  who  had  served  in 
the  lon^  wars  J)etween  the  emperor  and  king  of  France,  crowdii^  to  their 
standaras  under  able  and  experienced  officers,  the  citizens  acquired  mili- 
taiY  skill  by  degrees,  and  added  all  the  advantages  of  that  to  the  efibits  of 
unoaunted  oounge.  The  duke  of  Mecklenbuig,  notwithstandiiig  the  severe 
blow  which  he  bad  given  the  Magdebuigen^  not  daring  to  invest  a  town 
strongly  fortified,  andoefended  by  such  a  garrison^  continued  to  ravage  the 
open  country. 

As  the  hopNes  of  booty  drew  many  adventuiers  to  the  campof  this  young 
prince,  Maurice  of  Saxony  hmn  to  be  jealous  of  the  power  which  he  pos- 
sessed by  bein^  at  the  head oTsuch  anumerous  body, and  marching  towards 
Magdebuig  with  his  own  troops,  assumed  the  supreme  command  of  the 
whole  army,  an  honour  to  which  his  high  ramk  and  great  abilities  as  well  as 
the  nomination  of  the  diet,  gave  him  an  indi^tabfe  title.  With  this  united 
force,  he  invested  the  town,  and  began  the  siege  in  form :  claiming  great 
merit  with  the  emperor  on  that  account,  as  from  his  zeal  to  execute  the 
Imperial  decree,  he  was  exposing  himself  cmce  more  to  the  censures  and 
maledictions  of  the  party  with  which  he  agreed  in  religious  sentiments. 
But  the  approaches  to  the  town  went  on  slowly ;  the  garrison  interrupted 
the  besiegers  by  frequent  sallies,  in  one  of  which  George  of  Mecklenburg 
was  taken  prisoner,  levelled  part  of  tfa»ir  works,  and  cut  ofif  the  soldiers  in 
their  advanced  posts.  While  the  citizens  of  Magdebuig,  animated  by  the 
discourses  of  their  pastors,  and  the  soldiers,  encoura|[ed^  the  example  of 
jtheir  officers,  endured  all  the  hardships  of  a  siege  without  murmuring,  and 
defended  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  which  they  had  at  first  dis- 
covered; the  troops  of  the  besiegers  acted  with  extreme  remissness,  repining 
at  every  thiog  that  they  suffered  in  a  service  which  they  disliked.  •They 
brdke  out  nxire  than  once  into  an  oped  mutiny,  demanoipg  the  anean  of 
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their  pty*  wtMcb*  m  the  members  of  the  Gemnapic  body  aeot  m  Iheir  oon* 
tributioQB  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war  sparinglj,  and  with 
gveat  reluctanoet  amomiteof  to  a  considerable  sum.*  Maunce,  too»  had 
peitiailar  motiTes,  thourb  sueh  as  be  durst  not  avow  at  that  janctute,  which 
nduced  him  not  to  push  the  sie^e  with  vigour,  and  made  him  choose  ratiber 
to  continue  at  the  head  of  an  army  exposed  to  all  the  imputatioiiB  which 
his  dilatmy  proceedinsn  diew  upon  him,  than  to  precipitate  a  conquest  that 
might  have  broutght  nim  some  accession  of  reputation,  but  would  have 
lewlered  it  necessary  to  disband  his  forces. 

At  last^  the  inhabitants  of  (be  town  beginniitf  to  suffer  distress  from  want 
of  provisions,  and'  Maurice,  finding  it  impossible  to  protract  matton  any 
kwger  without  filling  the  emperor  with  such  suspicions  as  mig[ht  have  dis* 
concerted  all  his  measures,  he  concluded  a  trea^  of  capitulation  uith  the 
city  [Novem.  3],  upon  (be  following  conditions ;  that  the  Magdebmgers 
should  humbly  implore  paidon  of  the  emperor ;  that  they  should  not  for  the 
future  take  anbs,  or  enter  into  any  alliance  against  the  house  of  Austria  ; 
that  diey  should  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber ;  that 
ttiey  should  conform  to  the  decree  of  the  diet  at  Augsbuig  with  respect  to 
religion ;  that  the  new  fortifications  added  to  the  town  should  be  demolidbed ; 
that  they  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  deliver  up  twelve 
pieces  of  ordnance  to  the  emperOr,  and  set  the  duke  of  Mecklenbuig, 
together  with  their  other  prisoners,  at  liberty,  without  ransom.  Next  day 
their  garrison  marched  out,  and  Maurice  took  possession  of  the  town  with 
great  militaiy  pomp. 

fiefore  the  terms  of  capitulation  were  settled,  Maurice  had  held  many 
conferences  with  Albert  count  Mansfeldt,  who,  had  the  chief  command  m 
Magdebuig.  He  consulted  likewise  with  count  Heideck,  an  officer  who 
bad  served  with  great  reputation  in  the  army  of  the  league  of  Smalkalde, 
whom  .the  emperor  had  proscribed  on  account  of  bis  zeal  for  that  cause, 
but  whom  Maurice  had,  notwithstanding,  secretly  er^aged  in  his  service, 
and  admitted  into  the  most  intimate  confidence.  To  tnem  he  commum- 
cated  a  scheme,  which  he  had  long  revolved  in  his  mind,  for  procuring 
liberhr  to  his  father-in-law  the  landgrave,  for  vindicating  the  privileges  m 
the  GFermanic  body,  and  setting  bounds  to  the  dangerous  encroachments  of 
the  Imperial  (>ower.  Having  deliberated  with  tbem  oooqeroing  the  mea- 
sures which  might  be  necessary  for  securing  the  success  of  such  an  arduous 
enteiprise,  he  gave  Mansfeldt  secret  assurances  that  the  fortifications  of 
Maeaebuig  should  not  be  destroyed,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  neither 
be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  nor  be  deprived  of  any  of 
their  ancient  immunities.  In  order  to  engage  Maurice  more  thorou^ly 
frcm  considerations  of  interest  to  fulfil  these  engagements,  the  senate  of 
Magdebui]g  elected  him  their  bur^ve,  a  dignity  which  had  foimerly 


and  struggling  for  their  lil^rties,  relieious  and  civil,  with. an  invincible  for- 
titude, worthy  of  the  cause  in  which  it  was  exerted,  had  at  last  the  good 
fortune  to  conclude  a  treaty  which  left  them  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
rest  of  their  countiymen,  whom  their  timidity  or  want  of  public  spirit  had 
betrayed  into  such  mean  submissions  to  the  emperor.  But  while  a  great 
part  of  Germany  apjplauded  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Magdebuigers,  and 
rejoiced  in  their  bavin?  escaped  the  destruction  with  which  they  bad  been 
threatened,  all  admired  Maurice's  address  in  the  conduct  of  his  negotiation 
with  them,  as  well  as  the  dexterity  with  whrch  be  converted  eveiy  event 
to  hit  own  advantage.    They  saw  with  amazement,  that  after  having 
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afficted  the  MaapdebttigerB  durii^  many  months  with  tU  the  calamities  of 
war,  he  was  at  last,  by  their  voluntar7  election,  advanced  lo  the  station  of 
highest  authority  in  that  city  which  be  had  so  lately  besieged ;  that  after 
having  been  so  long  the  object  of  their  satirical  invectives  as  an  apostate 
and  an  enemy  to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  they  seemed  now  to  place 
uibounded  confidence  in  his  zeal  and  good  will.*  At  the  same  time,  the 
public,  articles  in  the  treaty  of  capitulation  were  so  perfectly  conformable 
to  those  which  the  emperor  had  granted  to  the  other  protestant  cities,  and 
Maurice  -took  such  care  to  magnify  his  merit  in  having  reduced  a  place 
which  had  defended  itself  with  so  much  obstinacy,  that  Charles,  far  finom 
suspecting  any  thing  fraudulent  or  collusive  in  the  tenns  of  accommodatioDy 
ratified  them  without  heatation,  and  absolved  the  Magdebuigers  from  the 
sentence  of  ban  which  had  been  denounoe<f  ae ainst  them. 

The  only  point  that  now  remained  to  embarrafis  Maurice  was  how  to 
keep  together  the  veteran  troops  which  had  served  under  him,  as  well  as 
those  which  had  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  town.  For  diis, 
too,  he  found  an  expedient  with  sineular  art  and  felicity.  His  schemes 
against  the  emperor  w«re  not  yet  so  fully  ripened,  that  he  durst  venture  to 
disdose  them,  and  proceed  openly  to  cariy  them  into  execution.  The 
winter  was  approaching,  which  made  it  impossible  to  take  the  field  imme- 
diately. He  was  afraid  that  it  would  eive  a  premature  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  if  he  should  retain  such  a  consicferable  body  in  his  pay  until  the 
season  of  action  returned  in  the  spring.  As  soon  then  as  Magdeouig  opened 
its  gates,  he  sent  home  his  Saxon  subjects,  whom  he  could  commana  to  take 
arms  and  reassemble  on  the  shortest  warning ;  and  at  the  same  time,  paying 
part  of  die  aireara  due  to  the  mercenary  troops,  who  had  followea  his 
standard,  as  well  as  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  garrison,  he 
absolved  them  from  their  respective  oaths  of  fidelity,  and  dnbanded  them. 
But  the  moment  he  gave  th^m  their  dischaise,  Qeoige  of  Mecklenbtn^, 
who  was  now  set  at  liberty,  offered  to  take  them  into  his  service,  and  to 
become  surety  for  the  payment  of  what  was  still  owing  to  them.  As  such 
adventurers  were  accustomed  often  to  change  masters,  they  instantly 
accepted  the  ofier.  Thus  these  troops  were  kept  united,  and  ready  to 
march  wherever  Maurice  should  call  them,  while  the  emperor,  deceived 
b}rthis  artifice,  and  imagining  that  Geoige  of  Mecklenburg  had  hired  them 
with  an  intentwn  to  assert  his  claim  to  a  part  of  his  brother's  territories  bjr 
force  of  arms,  sufifered  &is  transaction  to  pass  without  observation,  as  if  it 
had  been  a  matter  of  no  consequence.f 

Having  ventured  to  take  these  steps,  which  wete  of  so  much  consequence 
towards  the  execution  of  his  schemes,  Maurice,  that  be  might  divert  the 
emperor  firom  observing  their  tendency  too  narrowJy,  and  prevent  the  Sus- 
picions which  that  must  have  excited,  saw  the  necessity  of  em|>lojin^  some 
new  artifice  m  order  to  engage  bis  attention,  and  to  confirm  him  m  his  pre- 
sent security.  As  he  knew  that  the  chief  object  of  the  emperor's  solicitude 
at  this  juncture,  was  how  be  might  prevail  with  the  protestant  states  of 
Germany  to  recognise  the  authoi$y  df  the  council  of  Trent,  and  to  send 
thither  ambassactors  in  their  own  name,  as  well  as  deputies  from  their 
respective  churches,  he  took  hold  of  this  predominating  passioo  in  order  to 
amuse  and  to  deceive  him.  He  affected  a  wonderful  zeaf  to  natij^  Charles 
in  what  he  desined  with  regard  to  this  matter;  he  nommatra  ambassadors 
whom  he  empowered  to  attend  the  council ;  he  made  choice  of  Melancthon 
and  some  of  the  most  eminent  among  his  brethren  to  prepare  a  confession 
of  faith,  and  to  lay  it  before  that  assembly.  AAer  his  example,  and  pro- 
bably m  ooDsequence  of  his  solicitations,  the  dirite  of  Wurtembeig,  the 
city  oi  Stnoboig,  and  other  protestant  states,  appoinied  ambassadors  and 
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diTiBes  to  attend  the  couocil.  Thej  all  applied  to  the  emperor  for  bis 
6afeH:onduct,  which  they  obtained  in  the  most  ample  fiinn.  This  was 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  security  of  the  ambassadois^  and  they  proceeded 
accordingly  on  theirjoumey ;  but  a  separate  safe-conduct  from  ihe  council 
itself  was  demanded  for  the  protestant  diving.  The  fate  of  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  whom  the  council  of  Constancei  in  the  preceding 
centuiy,  had  condemned  to  the  flames  without  regarding  the  Imperii 
saiSe-condttct  which  had  been  granted  them,  rendered  this  precaution  pni* 
dent  and  necessary,  fiut  as  the  pope  was  no  less  unwilling  that  the  pio- 
testants  should  be  admitted  to  a  bearing  in  the  council,  than  the  emperor 
had  been  eager  in  bringing  them  to  demand  it,  the  legate  b^  promises  and 
threats  [nevailed  on  the  fathers  of  the  council  to  decline  issuing  a  sale- 
conduct  in  the  same  form  with*4hat  which  the  council  of  Basil  had  granted 
to  the  followers  of  Huss.  The  protestants,  on  their  part^  insisted  upon  the 
council's  copying  the  precise  Words  of  that  instrument  The  Imperial 
ambassadors  interposed  in  order  to  obtain  what  would  satisfy  them. 
Alterations  in  the  tons  of  the  writ  were  proposed :  expedients  were  sug- 
gested ;  inotests  and  counter-protests  were  taken :  the  legate,  te^ther  wifli 
his  associates,  laboured  to  gain  their  point  by  artifice  and  chicane  -^the 
protestants  adhered  to  theirs  with  firmness  and  obstinacy.  An  account  of 
every  thing  that  passed  in  Trent  was  transmitted  to  the  emperor  at  Intrude, 
who,  attempting,  from  an  excess  of  zeal,  ot  of  confidence  in  his  own 
address,  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  was  invdved  in  a  labjrrinth  of 
inextricable  negotiations.  By  means  of  this,  however,  Maurice  gained  all 
that  he  had  in  view ;  the  em^ror's  time  was  wholly  engrosseou  aixl  his 
attention  diverted;  while  he  himself  had  leisure  to  mature  his  schemes,  to 
cany  on  his  intrigues,  and  to  finish  his  preparations,  before  he  threw  off  the 
masK,  and  struck  the  blow  which  he  had  so  long  meditated.* 

But  previous  to  entering  into  any  fiirther  detail  concenun^  fifaimce^s 
operations,  some  acccAint  must  be  given  of  a  new  revolution  m  Hun^iy, 
which  contributed  not  a  little  towa^  their  producing  such  extraordinaiy 
efi^ts.  When  Solyman,  in  the  year  1541,  by  a  stratagem,  whick  suited 
the  base  and  insidious  policy  of  a  petty  usurper,  rather  than  the  mmia- 
nimity  of  a  m^tv  conoueror,  deprived  the  you^g  king  of  Hungary  of  the 
dominions- which  nis  father  had  left  him,  he  had  granted  that  unfortunate 
prince  the  eountiy  of  Transylvania,  a  province  of  Bb  paternal  kingdom. 
The  government  of  this,  together  with  the  care  of  educatii^  the  young 
king,  for  he  still  allowed  him  to' retain  that  title,  though  he  had  rezidered 
it  only  an  empty  name,  he  committed  to  the  queen  and  Mariinuzzi  bishop 
of  Waradin,  whom  the  late  king  bad  appointed  joint  guardians  of  his  son, 
and  regents  of  his  dominions,  at  a  time  when  those  offices  were  of  greater 
importence.  This  co-ordinate  jurisdiction  occasioned  the  same  dissensions 
in  a  small  principality  as  it  would  have  excited  in  a  great  kingdom ;  an 
ambitious  young  queen,  possessed  with- a  high  opinion  of  her  own  capacity 
for  governing ;  and  a  hign-spirited  prelate,  fond  of  power,  contendiiK  wKo 
should  engross  the  greatest  share  m  the  administration.  Each  haa  their 
partisans  among  the  nobles ;  but  as  Martinuzzi,  by  his  great  talents^  began 
to  acquire  the  ascendant,  Isabella  turned  his  own  arts  against  him,  and 
courted  the  protection  of  the  Turks. 

The  neighbouring  bashas,  jealous  of  the  blip's  power  as  well  as 
abilities,  readily  promised  her  the  aid  which  she  demanded,  and  would 
soon  have  obliged  Martinuzzi  to  have  given  up  to  her  t^  sole  direction  of 
affairs,  if  his  ambition,  fertile  in  expedients,  had  not  si»gested  to  him  a 
new  measure,  and  one  diat  tended  not  only  to  preserve  but  to  enlarge  bis 
authority.  Having  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  queens  by  the 
mediation  of  some  of  the  nobles,  who  were  solicitous  to  save  their  coontir 
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from  tbe  calamities  of  a  dvil  war,  he  secretly  despatched  one  of  his  confi- 
dants to  Vienna,  and  entered  into  a  negotiation  witn  Ferdinand.  As  it  was 
no  difficult  matter  tojpersuade  Ferdirjaodt  that  the  same  man^whose  enmitjr 
and  intrigues  had  dnyen  him  out  of  a  great  part  of  bis  Hungarian  donn- 
nions,  might,  upon  a  reconciliation,  become  equally  instrumental  in 
recovering  them,  he  listened  eaeeriy  to  the  first  overtures  of  a  union  with 
that  prelate.  Martinuzzi  aiiurea  him  by  such  prospects  of  advantage,  and 
engaged,  with  so  much  confidence,  that  he  would  prevail  on  tm  most 
powerful  of  the  Hungarian  nobles  to  take  arms  in  his  favour,  that  Ferdi- 
nand, notwithstanding  his  truce  with  Solyman,  ag^reed  to  invade  Transyl- 
vania«  The  command  of  the  troops  destined  for  that  service,  consisting  of 
veteran  Spanish  and  German  soloiers,  was  g^ven  to  Castaido  marquis  de 
Fiadena,  an  officer  formed  by  the  famous  manjuis  de  Pescara,  whom  he 
strongly  resembled  both  in  his  enterprisingjB;enius  for  civil  business,  and  in 
his  great  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war.  This  armrr  more  formidable  by 
the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  abilities  of  the  eeneral,  than  by  its 
numbers,  was  powerfully  seconded  by  Martinuzzi  ana  his  faction  among 
the  Hungarians.  As  tbe  Turkish  baainas,  the  sultan  himself  being  at  thi 
head  of  his  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  could  not  affi>rd  the  queen  such 
Immediate  or  effectual  assistance  as  the  exigency  of  her  affairs,  required, 
she  quickly  lost  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  retain  any  longer  the  autnoritv 
which  she  possessed  as  regent,  and  even  began  to  despair  of  her  son^s 
safety. 

Martinuzzi  did  not  suffer  this  favourable  opportunitjr  of  accomplishinj^ 
his  own  designs  to  pass  unimproved,  and  ventured,  while  she  was  in  this 
state  of  dejection,  to  lay  before  her  a  proposal,  which  at  any  other  time 
she  would  have  rejected  with  disdain.  He  represented  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  resist  Ferdinand's  victorious  arms ;  that  even  if  the  Turks 
should  enable  her  to  make  head  against  them,  she  would  be  far  finom 
changing  her  condition  to  the  better,  and  could  not  consider  them  as 
deliverers^  but  as  masters,  to  whose  commands  she  must  submit ;  he  cqa* 
jured  her,  therefore,  as  she  regarded  her  own  d^nity,  the  safet]^  of  her  son, 
or  the  security  of  Christendom,  rather,  (o  give  up  Transylvania  to  Ferdi- 
nand, and  to  make  over  to  him  her  son's  title  to  the  crown  of  Hupgaiy,  than 
to  allow  both  to  be  usurped  by  the  invetepate  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith. 
At  the  same  time  he  proml^d  her,  in  Ferdinand's  name,  a  compensation 
for  herself,  as  well  as  Tor  her  son,  suitable  to  their  rank,  and  proportional 
to  the  value  of  what  they  were  to  sacrifice.  Isabella,  deserted  by  some 
of  her  adherents,  distrusting  others,  destitute  of  friends,  and  surrounded  by 
Castaldo's  and  Martinuzzi 's  troops  subscribed  these  hard  conditions,  though 
with  a  rductant  hand.  Upon  this,  she  surrendered  such  places  of  strength 
as  were  still  ip  her  possession,  she  eave  up  all  (he  ensigns  of  royalty,  par- 
ticularly a  crown  of  gold  which,  as  toe  Hungarians  believed,  had  descended 
from  heaven,  and  conferred  on  him  who  wore  It  an  undoubted  right  to  the 
throne.  As  she  could  not  bear  to  remain  a  private  person,  in  a  coun^ 
where  she  had  once  enjoyed  sovereign  power,  she  mstantl^  set  out  witn 
her  son  for  Silesia,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  principalities  of  Oppeldn 
and  Ratibor,  the  investiture  of  which  Ferdinand  had  engaged  to  grant  her 
son,  and  likewise  -to  bestow  one  of  his  daughters  upon  him  in  marriage. 

U  pon  the  resignation  of  the  young  kii^,  A&rtinuzzi,  and  after  bis  example 
the  rest  of  the  Transrlvanian  grandees,  swote  allegiance  to  Ferdinand ; 
who^  in  ^er  to  testily  his  grateful  sense  of  the  zeal  as  well  as  success 
with  which  that  prelate  had  served  him,  affected  to  distiiu^uish  him  by 
evey  possible  mark  of  favour  and  confidence.  He  appointed  him  governor 
of  Transylvania,  with  almost  unlimited  authority ;  he  publicly  ordered 
Castaido  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to  his  opinion  ana  commands;  he 
increased  his  revenues,  which  were  already  veiy  g^at,  by  new  appoint- 
ments; he  nominated  him  archbishop  of  Gran,  and  prevailed  on  the  pope 
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to  raise  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  caidind.  All  this  osteotatioD  of  good-wiJl, 
however,  was  void  of  sincerity^  and  calculated  to  ooooeal  sendmeols  the  nost 
perfectly  its  reverse.  Ferdinand  dreaded  Maitinuzzi^s  abilities :  distrusted 
nis  fidelity;  and  foresaw,  that  as  his  extensive  authority  enabled  him  to 
check  any  attempt  towards  circumscribing  or  abolishing  the  exteDsive  privi- 
I  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  possesM  '  ' 


leges  which  the  Hungarian  nobility  poss^ttd,  he  would  stand  forth  on  every 
occasion,  the  guardian  of  the  liberties  of  his  countiy,  ratlier  than  act  tfa!e 
part  €i  a  viceroy  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  sovereign. 

For  this  reason,  be  secretly  rave  it  in  chaige  to  Castakb  to  watch  his 
motions,  to  guard  against  his  (fesigns,  and  to  thvrart  his  mcSMues.  But 
Martinuzzi,  either  ^ause  be  did  not  perceive  that  Castaldo  was  placed 
as  a  qpy  on  his  actions,  or  because  he  oespised  Ferdinand's  knidious  aits, 
assumed  the  direction  of  the  war  against  tne  Turks  with  hi?  usual  tone  of 
authority,  and  conducted  it  with  great  maffnanimi^t  and  no  leas  su 


He  recovered  some  places  of  whidi  the  infidels  had  taken  poasession ;  lie 
rendered  their  attempts  to  reduce  others  abortive ;  and  established  Ferdi- 
nand's authority  not  only  in  Transylvania,  but  in  the  Bannat  of  Temcswar, 
and  several  of  the  countries  adjacent  In  carmng  on  these  ^>eratioDB,  he 
of)en  difiered  in  sentiment  from  Castaldo  and  nis  officers,  and  treated  the 
Turkish  prisoners  with  a  degree  not  only  of  humanity,  but  even  of  gene- 
rosity,  which  Castaldo  loudly  condemned.  This  was  rejnesented  at 
Vienna  as  an  artful  method  of  courting  the  friendship  of  the  mfidels,  tfaatv 
by  securing  their  protection,  he  might  shake  off  all  dependence  upon  the 
sovereign  whom  be  now  acknowledged.  Thou^  Martinuzxi,  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  own  conduct,  contended  that  it  was  impolitic  by  unnecenaiy 
severities  to  exasperate  an  enemy  pnme  to  revenge,  vastaldo's  accusations 
gained  credit  with  Ferdinand,  prepossessed  already  against  Blaitinuxzi, 
and  jealous  of  eveiy  thing  that  could  endanger  his  ovni  authority  in  Hun- 
pry,  in  proportion  as  he  knew  it  to  be  precarious  and  iil«established. 
These  suspicions  Castaldo  confirmed  and  strengthened,  by  the  intellifpence 
which  he  transmitted  continually  to  his  coaodants  at  Vienna.  By  mis- 
representing what  was  innocent,  and  putting  the  worst  ooostiuction  on  what 
seemed  dubious  in  Martinuzei's  conduct^  by  imputing  to  him  deaigns  which 
he  never  formed,  and  dunging  him  with  actions  cf  which  he  was  not 
^Uty ;  he  at  last  convinced  r«dinand,  that,  in  order  to  preserve  his  Hun' 
^arian  crown,  he  must  cut  off  that  ambitious  prelate.  But  Ferdinand^ 
foreseeing  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  r^ular  course  of 
law  against  a  subject  of  such  exorbitant  power  as  might  enable  hioi  to6et 
his  sovereign  at  aefiaAce,  determined  to  employ  violence  in  order  to  obtain 
that  satisfiiction  which  the  laws  were  too  feeble  to  afibid  him. 

He  issued  his  orden  accordingly  to  Castaldo,  who  willii^y  undertook 
that  infamous  service.  Having  communicated  the  design  to  some  Itaiiaii 
and  Spanish  officers  whom  he  could  trust,  and  concerted  with  them  the 
plan  of  executing  it,  they  entered  Martinuzzi^s  apartment,  early  one 
mornii^  [Dec.  18]  under  pretence  of  presenting  to  him  some  despatches 
ivhich  were  to  be  sent  off  immediately  to  Vienna ;  and  while  he  peiused 
a  paper  with  attention,  one  of  their  number  struck  him  wiih  a  ponitfd  in 
the  throat  The  blow  was  not  mortal.  Martinuzzi  started  up  with  the 
intrepidity  natural  to  him,  and  grappling  the  assassin,  threw  him  to  the 
ground.  But  the  other  conspkators  rushuig  in,  an  old  man,  unarmed*  and 
alone,  was  unable  long  to  sustain  such  an  uneaual  conflict,  and  sunk  under 
the  wounds  which  he  received  from  so  many  nands.  The  Transylvanians 
were  restrained  by  dread  of  the  foreign  troops  stationed  in  their  oountijT 
from  rising  in  arms  in  order  to  take  vengeance  on  the  murderen  of  a 
prelate  who  had  long  been  the  object  of  their  love  as  well  as  veneration, 
rbey  spoke  of  the  deed,  however,  with  horror  and  execration ;  and 
exclaimed  agamst  Ferdinand,  whom  neither  gratitude  for  recent  "and  in^por- 
tant  servicesi  nor  reverence  for  a  character  considered  as  sacred  and  iavio- 
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bbie  amoni^  Chiiitians,  could  restrain  from  aheddiog;  the  blood  of  a  man* 
whose  ooIt  crime  was  attachment  to  bis  natiye  coimtiy.  The  oohlea 
detesting  the  jealous  as  well  as  cruel  policy  of  a  court»  which,  tipon  uocer^ 
tain  and  iropiobable  sunnises,  had  given  up  a  peraon,  no  less  conspicoout 
lor  his  merit  than  his  rank,  to  be  butchei^a  by  assassinSy  either  retiled  to 
thenr  own  estates,  or  if  they  continued  with  the  Austrian  army,  grew  cold 
to  the  senrice.  The  Turits,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  an  enemy 
whose  abilities  they  knew  and  dreaded,  preijared  to  renew  hostilities 
eariy  in  the  spring:;  and  instead  of  the. security  which  Ferdinand  had 
eipected  from  the  removal  of  Martinuzzi,  it  was.evident  that  bis  territories 
in  Hungaiy  were  about  to  be  attacked  with  greater  tigour,  and  defended 
wkh  less  zeal  than  ever.* 

By  this  time,  Maurice  havine  almost  finished  his  intrigues  and  prapara- 
tions,  was  on  the  point  of  dedaring  his  intentions  opeSy,  and  of  takii^ 
the  field  against  the  emperar.  His  first  care«  after  he  came  to  thv  rescdu- 
tion,  was  lo  disclaim  that  narrow  and  booted  maxim  of  the  confederates 
of  Smalkalde,  which  had  led  them  to  shun  all  conne^tioD  with  foreigners. 
He  had  observed  how;  £rtal  this'  had  been  to  their  caose :  and,  instructed 
by  their  error,  he  was  as  eager  to  court  the  protection  of  lieniy  U.  as  they 
had  been  solicitous  to  prevent  the  interposition  of  Francis  L  Happily  to 
him,  he  found  Heiaj  in  a  disposition  to  listen' to  the  first  overture  on  hie 
part,  and  in  a  situation  which  enabled  htm  to  brinff  tbo  whole  force  of  the 
French  monarchy  mto  action.  Heniy  had  lone  miserved  the  progress  of 
the  empeior^s  arms  with  jealousy,  and  wished  to  distingoish  hinuelf  by 
entering  the  lists  aeainst  the  same  enemy,  whom  it  had  been  the  gk)iy  of  bis 
father's  reiea  to  oppose.  He  had  laid  hold  on  the  first  opportunity  iA  his 
power  of  dbwarting  the  emperor's  designs,  by  taking  the  duke  of  Panmi 
under  his  protection ;  and  hostilitifes  were  already  begun,  not  only  in  that 
dtttchy,  but  in  Piedniont.  Having  terminated  the  war  with  Engbnd  by  a 
peace,  no  less  advantageous  to  himself  than  honourable  kr  bis  allies  the 
Scots,  the  restless  and  enterprising  courage  of  hu  noUes  was  impatient  to 
displa]^  itself  on  some  theatre  of  action  more  conspiciious  tlm  the  pet^ 
operations  in  Parma  or  Piedmont  aflbrded  them. 

John  de  Fienne.  bishop  of  Bayonne,  whom  Heiuy  had  sent  into  Germaiiyy 
onder  pretence  of  hbiiv  troops  to  be  employed  m  Italy,  was  empowered 
to  conclude  a  treaty  in  knrm  with  Maurice  and  hn  associates.  As  it  would 
have  been  very  indecent  in  a  king  of  France  to  have  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  protestant  church,  the  interests  of  religion,  how  much  soever 
they  mifffat  be  affiacted  by  the  treaty,  were  not  once  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  ailtdes.  Relieioas  concerns,  they  pretended  to  commit  entire^f  to  the 
disposition  of  Divine  Providence ;  the  only  motives  assigned  ior  their 
present  confederacy  aeainst  Charles,  were  to  procure  the  landgrave 
libei^,  and  to  prevent  me  subversion  of  the  ancient  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  German  empire.  In  order  to  accomplish  these  endi^  it  was  agreed^ 
that  all  the  contracting  oaities  should,  at  the  same  time,  dedare  war  against 
the  emperor ;  that  neither  peace  nor  trace  should  he  made  but  bj  common 
consent,  nor  without  inckaing  each  of  the  confederetes ;  thaty  m  order  to 
gnaid  aninst  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy,  or  of  pretensions  to  joint  com- 
mand, Maurice  should  be  acknowledged  as  head  of  the  German  eonfe^ 
rates,  with  absolute  authority  in  all  military  al^irs ;  that  Maurice  and  his 
associates  should  bring  into  the  field  seven  thous^  horse,  with  a  proportional 
number  of  infantry :  that,  towards  the  subsistence  of  this  army,  during  the 
three  first  mon^  of  the  war,  Heuy  should  contribute  two  hunored  and  forty 
thoosand  crowns,  and  afterwards  siztr  thousand  crowns  a-month,  as  low  as 
they  continued  in  arms ;  that  Henry  should  attack  the  emperor  on  the  side  of 
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Loirain  with  a  poweHul  army :  that  if  it  were  ikiiid  requisite  to  elect  a  new 
emperor,  such  a  person  should  be  nominated  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  kw^ 
of  Franoe.*  This  treaty  was  c<Micluded  on  the  fifth  of  October,  some  time 
before  Magdebuiie;  surrendered,  and  the  preparatoiy  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted witn  such  profound  secrecj,  that,  of  all  the  princes  who  afterwards 
acceded  to  it,  Maurice  communicated  what  he  was  canyme  on  to  two 
only,  John  Albert,  the  reigning  duke  of  Mecklenbui]g,  ana  William  of 
Hesse,  the  landgrave's  eldest  son.  The  league  itself  was  no  less  anxiously 
concealed,  and  with  such  fortunate  care,  that  no  nunour  concenung  it 
reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor  or  his  ministers ;  nor  do  Ihey  seem  to 
have  conceived  the  most  dbtant  suspicion  *6f  such  a  transaction. 

At  the  same  time,  with  a  solicitude  which  was  care&l  to  draw  some 
accession  of  strength  from  eveiy  quarter,  Maurice  applied  to  Edward  VL 
of  England,  and  requested  a  subsidy  of  four  hundrecl  thousand  crowns  for 
the  support  of  a  confederacy  formed  in  defence  of  the  protestant  religioo* 
But  tht  factions  which  jprevailed  in  the  Enrlish  court  durinfif  the  minority 
of  that  prince,  and  which  deprived  both  the  councils  andf  aims  of  tlie 
nation  of  their  wonted  vigour,  left  the  English  ministers  neither  time  nor 
inclination  to  attend  to  foreign  afiairs,  and  prevented  Maurice's  obtaining 
th4t  aid,  which  their  zeal  for  the  reformatioo  would  have  prompted  them 
tomnthim.t 

Maurice,  however,  having  secured  the  protection  of  such  a  powerful 
monarch  as  Heniy  II.,  proceeded  with  great  confidence,  but  with  equal 
caution,  to  execute  his  plan.  As  he  judged  it  necessary  to  make  one  enort 
more,  in  order  to  obtain  the  emperor's  consent  that  the  landgrave  should 
be  set  at  iiber^,  he  sent  a  solemn  embassy,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that 
of  the  elector  of  Brandenbuiv,  to  Inspruck  [Decern.].  AAer  resuming,  at 
gTHit  length,  all  the  facts  aiM  aiguments  upon  which  thc^  (bunded  uieir 
claim,  and  representing.  In  the  strongest  terms,  the  peculiar  engagements 
which  bound  them  to  be  so  assiduous  in  their  solicitations,  they  renewed 
their  request  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  prisoner,  which  thiey  had  so 
often  preferred  in  vain.  The  elector  palatine,  the  duke  df  Wurtembeig, 
the  dukes  of  Mecklenbuig,  the  dukes  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  marquis  of  Bran- 
denbui^g  Bareith,  and  the  marquis  of  Baden,  by  their  ambassadors,  concurred 
with  them  in  their  suit.  Letters  were  likewise  delivered  to  the  same  ^ctfiun 
the  king  of  Denmaric,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  dukes  of  Lonenbuig. 
Even  the  king  of  the  Romans  joined  in  this  application,  being  moved  wiUi 
compassion  towards  the  landgrave  in  his  wretcned  situation,  or  influenced, 
periuipi,  by  a  secret  jealousy  of  his  brotber^s  i>ower  and  designs,  which^ 
since  his  attempt  to  alter  tne  order  of  succession  in  the  eonpire,  he  bad 
come  to  view  with  other  eyes  than  formerly,  and  dreaded  to  a  great 
d^ree. 

But  Charies,  constant  to  his  own  system  with  regard  to  the  landgrave, 
eluded  a  demand  uiged  by  such  powerful  intercesson ;  and  having  declared 
that  be  would  communicate  his  resolution  concerning  the  matter  to  Maurice 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Inspruck,  where  he  was  every  day  expected,  he 
did  not  deig[n  to  descend  into  anr  more  particular  expficatioB  of  bis  inten- 
tions.} This  application,  thoogn  of  no  benefit  to  the  landgrave,  was  of 
great  advantage  to  Maurice.  1 1  served  to  iustify  his  subsequent  proceedings, 
and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  employing  arms  in  order  to  extort  t&st 
equitable  concession,  which  his  mediation  or  entreaty  could  not  obtain. 
It  was  of  use,  too,  to  confirm  the  emperor  in  his  security,  as  both  the 
solemnity  of  the  application,  and  the  solicitude  with  which  so  many  princes 
were  drawn  in  to  enforce  it,  led  him  to  conclude  that  they  placed  ail 

*  RecudI  dfls  Traltes,  torn.  ii.  SSS.    Tfaoui.  lib.  Tfii.  ffTV.  |  Bornet'*  Hkt.  of  Ibe  SHoob. 
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tik^ir  hopes  of  i^oring  tfhe  taLttdgnye  to  liberty^  in  g^aining^ias  cooseat  to 
^iflmiti  him.  • 

\SSft.]  Maurice  emplojed  artifices  still  more  lefiaed  to  conceal  bis 
machinations,  to  amuse  the  emperor,  and  to  gain  time.  He  affiscted  to  be 
more  solicitous  than  ever  to  ond  out  some  expedient  for  removing  the 
difficulties  with  regard  to  the  safe-conduct  for 'the  protestant  divines 
appointed  to  attend  tne  council,  so  that  they  might  i^air  thither  without 
any  apprehension  of  danger.  His  ambassadors  at  Treni  had  frequent  con- 
ferences concerning  this  matter  with  the  ImpNeriai  ambassadors  in  that 
city,  and  laid  open  their  sentiments  to  them  with  the  appearance  of  the 
most  unreserved  confidence.  He  was  willing,  at  Jast,  to  have  it  believed, 
that  be  thought  all  differences  with  respect  to  this  preliminary  article  were 
on  the  point  of  beiiwf  adjusted ;  and  in  order  to  give  credit  to  this  opinion^ 
he  commanded  Meiancthon,  together  with  his  brethren^  to  set  out  on  their 
journey  to  Trent.  At  the  same  time  he  held  a  close  correspondence  with 
the  Imperial  court  at  Inspruck,  and  renewed  on  eveiy  occasion  his  pro- 
fessions not  only  of  fidelity  but  of  attachment  to  the  emperor.  He  talked 
continually  of  his  intention  of  eoin^  to  Inspruck  in  peison ;  he  eave  oitiers 
to  birfe  a  house  for  him  in  that  city,  and  to  fit  it  up  with  the  greatest 
despatch  for  his  reception.* 

Hut  profoundly  skilled  as  Maurice  was  in  the  arts  of  deceit,  and  impe- 
netrable as  he  thought  the  veil  to  be,  under  which  he  concealed  his  designs, 
there  were  several  things  in  his  conduct  which  alarmed  the  empeior 
amidst  his  securit]^,  and  tempted  him  frequently  to  suspect  that  he  was 
meditating  something  extraordinary.  As  these  suspicions  took  their  rise 
fit)m  circumstances  inconsiderable  m  themselves,  or  of*  an  ambiffuoua  as 
well  as  uncertain  nature,  they  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  Mau- 
rice's address ;  and  the  emperor  would  not,  lightly,  give  up  his  confidence 
in  a  man,  whom  he  had  once  trusted  and  loaded  with  favours.  One  par- 
ticular alone  seemed  to  be  of  such  consequence,  that  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  demand  an  explanation  with  regard  to  it.  The  troops,  which 
George  of  Mecklenburg  bad  taken  into  pay  afler  the  capitulation  of  Mag- 
deburg, having  fixed  their  quarters  in  Thunngia,  lived  at  discretion  on  the 
lands  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics  in  their  neighbourhood.  Their  license  and 
rapaciousness  were  intolerable.  Such  as  felt  or  dreaded  their  exactions, 
complained  loudly  to  the  emperor,  and  represented  them  as  a  body  of  men 
kept  in  readiness  for  some  desperate  enterprise.  But  Maurice,  partly  by 
extenuating  the  enormities  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  partly l)y  repre- 
senting the  impossibility  of  disbanding  these  troops,  or  of  keeping  them  to 
re^Iar  discipline,  unless  the  arrears  still  due  to  them  by  the  emperor  were 
paid,  either  removed  the  apprehensions  which  this  had  occasioned,  or,  as 
Claries  was  not  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  these  soldiers^ 
obliged  him  to  be  silent  with  regard  to tnematter.t 

The  time  of  action  was  now  approaching.  Maurice  had  privately 
despatched  Albert  of  Brandenburg  to  raris,  in  order  to  confirm  his  league 
with  Heniy,  and  to  hasten  the  march  of  the  French  army.  He  had  taken 
measures  to  bring  bis  own  subjects  together  on  the  first  summons;  he  had 
provided  for  the  security  of  Saxony,  while  he  should  be  absent  with  the 
army ;  and  he  held  the  troops  in  Tmiriiigiaf  on  which  he  chiefly  depended, 
ready  to  advance  on  a  moment's  warning.  All  these  complicated  opera* 
tions  were  carried  on  without  being  discovered  by  the  court  at  Inspruck^ 
and  the  emperor  remained  there  in  perfect  tranquillity,  busied  entirely  in 
counteracting  the  intrigues  of  the  pope's  legate  at  Trent,  and  in  settling 
the  conditions  on  which  the  protestant  divines  should  be  admitted  into  the 
council,  as  if  there  had  not  been  any  transaction  of  greater  moment  in 
agitation. 

*  ArnoMi  vita  Umttik  9ft.  Mmkm,  ii.  1919.  1 9k4d(  549.  ^  Thifiiw  mi. 
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Huft  CBednlonB  security  in  a  priDoe»  wIms  by  Ins  sagacity  io  obeemiig 
the  conduct  of  all  around  faiiD»  was  commonlj  led  to  au  excess  of  distniat, 
nuqr  seem  unaccountaUe,  and  has  been  imputed  to  iolitiiatioD.  Bal 
besides  tbe  exquisite  address  with  which  Maunce  concealed  liis  JnttaitiomL 
two  ciicumBtances  contributed  to  the  dehisioo.  The  gout  had  lelumed 
upon  Charies  soon  after  his  arriral  at  lospruck,  with  an  increase  of  ▼mlenoe ; 
and  hi^constitution  being  broken  b]r  such  frequent  attacks,  he  was  seldom 
able  to  exert  his  natural  v^;our  of  mind^or  to  coosid^afairs  with  his  usuaf 
viffilance  and  penetration;  and  6ranvelle»  bishop  of  Airas,  his  prime 
minister,  though  one  of  the  most  subtle  statesmen  cf  that  or  perhaps  of  aojr 
a^,  was  on  this  occasion  the  dupe  of  his  craft.  He  entertained  such  a 
high  opinion  of  his  own  abilities,  and  held  the  {political  taieots  of  the  €ler- 
mans  in  such  contempt,  that  he  despised  all  the  intimalions  gjyen  him  oob- 
ceming  Maurice's  seciet  machinations,  or  the  daogeious  deSignB  which  he 
was  canying  on.  When  the  duke  of  Alra^  whose  dariL  auspicious  mind 
harixNRed  many  doubts  concetoing  the  elector's  sincerity,  proposed  calliw 
him  immediately  to  court  to  aiu^er  for  his  conduct,  Granvelle  mpliea 
with  great  scorn,  That  these  apprehensionB  Were  gioundlessy  and  thai  a 
druinn  Qerman  head  was  too  gross  to  fonn  any  scheme  which  he  oouhi 
not  easihr  penetrate  and  bafl9e.  Nor  did  be  assume  this  peremptoiy  tone 
merely^  from  confidence  in  his  own  discernment;  be  hacl  bribed  two  of 
Maurice's  ministen,  and  received  from  them  frequent  and  minute  infoima- 
tion  concerning  all  their  master's  motions.  But  through  this  veiy  channel, 
by  which  he  expected  to  ^in  access  to  all  Maurice's  counsels,  apd  eyen 
to  his  thoughts,  such  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  him  as  completed  his 
deception.  Maurice  fortunately  discovered  the  coirespoodeDoe  of  the  two 
tmitors  with  Granvelle,  but  instead  of  puniahiqg  them  for  their  crimet  he 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  their  fraud,  and  turned  his  own  arts  against 
the  bishop.  He  affected  to  treat  these  ministers  with  greater  confidence 
than  ever ;  he  admitted  them  to  bis  consultations ;  be  seemed  to  lay  open 
his  heart  4o  them ;  and  taking  care  all  the  while  to  let  them  be  acquainted 
with  nothing  but  what  was  his  interest  should  be  known,  they  transmitted 
to  Inspiuck  such  accounts  as  possessed  Granvelle  with  a  firm  belief  of  Us 
sincentjT  as  well  as  good  intentions.*  The  emperor  himself,  in  the  fiihiesB 
of  security,  was  so  little  moved  by  a  memorial,  in  the  name  of  the  eccle- 
siastical electors^  admonishing  him  to  be  on  his  guard  against  Maurice,  that 
he  made  light  of  this  intelligence;  and  his  answer  to  mem  abounds  with 
declarations  of  his  entire  and  confident  reliance  on  the  fideli^  as  well  as 
attachment  of  that  prince.t 

At  last  Maurice's  preparation  were  completed,  and  be  had  the  satisfac* 
tion  to  find  that  his  intrie^ues  and  designs  were  still  unknown.  But,  tho^gh 
now  ready  to  take  the  Held,  he  did  not  lay  aside  the  arts  which  he  Imd 
hitherto  employed ;  and  by  one  piece  of  craft  more,  be  deceived  his  eoe* 
mies  a  few  days  longer.  He  gave  out,  that  he  was  about  to  begin  that 
journey  to  Ins|Hiick  m*  which  he  had  so  often  talked,  and  he  tock  one  of  the 
ministers  whom  Granvelle  had  bribed,  to  attend  him  thither.  After  tra- 
velling post  a  fisw  stages,  he  pretended  to  be  indisposed  by  the  fatigue  of 
the  iourney,  and  despatching  the  suspected  minister  to  make  his  a^ogy 
to  the  emperor  for  this  delay,  and  to  assure  him  that  he  would  be  al 
Inspruck  within  a  few  days ;  be  mounted  on  horseback,  as  soon  as  this 
spy  on  his  actions  was  gone,  rode  full  speed  towards  Thuringia,  joined  his 
army,  which  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  loot  and  five  thousand  hoisc^ 
and  put  it  immediately  ki  motion  [March  18].( 

*  M«lva*tM«nota,M.«dit  p.  ISL  f  SteWLSSS 
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At  tile  wua&  time  he  poblisbed  a  manifesto  containing  bis  TeaaoM  for 
taking^  arms.  These  were  three  in  number :  that  be  might  secure  the 
■rotestant  reNgion,  which  was  threatened  with  imBoediate  destraction; 
ttat  he  mkfat  maintain  the  constitution  ^nd  laws  of  the  empire,  and  save 
Qermanj  from  being  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  an  absolute  monarch ; 
that  he  might  deliver  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  from  the  miseries  of  a  long 
and  unjust  imprisonment.  Bv  the  first,  he  roused  all  the  ^EKvouren  of  the 
reformation,  a  parhr  formidable  by  then*  zeal  as  well  as  humbeniH  mnd  ren* 
dered  desperate  By  oppression.  By  the  second,  he  interested  all  the 
friends  ci  liberty,  catholics  no  less  than  protestants,  and  made  it  their 
imerest  to  unite  with  him  in  asserting  the  r^ts.and  privileges  common  to 
both.  The  third,  besides  the  gloiy  which  m  acquired  by  bw  zeal  to  fulfil 
hb  engagements  to  the  unhappy  prisoner,  was  become  a  cause  of  general 
concern,  not  only  from  the  compassion  which  the  landgrave's  smrines 
eicited,  but  firom  indsnation  at  the  injustice  and  rigour  of  the  emperors 
proceeding  against^  nim.  Together  with  Maurice's  manifesto^  another 
appeased  m  the  name  of  Albert  marquis  of  Brandenburr  Culmbach,  who 
md  joined  him  with  a  bbdr  of  adventurers  whom  he  had  drawn  togedier. 
The  same  grievances  which  Maurice  had  pointed  out  are  mentioned  in  it, 
Iwit  with  an  eicess  of  virulence  and  animosity  suitable  to  the  character  of 
theprince  in  whoee  name  it  was  published. 

llie  kHqg  of  France  added  to  these  a  manifesto  in  his  own  name ;  in 
which,  after  taking  notice  of  the  ancient  alKance  between  the  French  and 
Qeiman  nations,  both  descended  iiom  the  same  ancestors;  and  aAer  men- 
tiaiin^  the  aptmcations  which,  in  conseauence  of  this,  some  of  Ibe  most 
illuBtnotts  amnig  the  Oerman  princes  haa  made  to  him  fer  his  protection ; 
he  declared,  that  he  now  took  arms  to  re-establish  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  empire,  to  deliver  some  of  its  princes  from  captivity^  and  to  secure 
the  privileg;es  and  independence  of  ali  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body. 
In  this  manifesto,  Heniy  assumed  the  eitraordinaiy  title  of  Prtiteclor  of  A* 
LAtrtin  rfCkrmamf  and  of  iu  eaptioe  Princes;  and  there  was  engraved 
OB  it  a  cap,  the  aincient  symbol  of  freedom,  placed  between  two  dagg^is, 
in  order  to  intimate  to  the  Germans,  that  this  blessing  was  to  be  acquired 
and  secured  bv  force  of  arms.* 

Maurice  haa  now  to  act  a  part  entirely  new ;  but  his  fleiiUe  genius  was 
capable  of  accommodatme  itself  to  every  situation.  The  moment  he 
took  arms,  he  was  as  bokfand  enterprismg  in  the  field,  as  he  had  been 
cautMNis  and  crafty  in  the  cabinet.  He  advanced  by  rapki  marches  towards 
the  Upper  Germany.  All  the  towns  in  his  way  opened  their  gates  to  him. 
He  reinstated  the  magistrates  whom  the  emperor  had  deposed,  and  gave 
possession  of  the  churches  to  the  protestant  ministers  whom  he  had  ejected. 
He  directed  his  march  to  Augsburg,  and  as  the  ImperiaT  garrison,  which 
was  too  inconsiderable  tp  think  of  defending  it,  retired  immediately,  he 
look  pomession  of  that  great  cit^  f  April  1],  and  made  the  same  changes 
there  as  in  the  towns  through  wnicn  he  had  passed.t 

No  woids  can  express  the  emperor's  astdnishment  and  consternation  at 
events  so  unexpected.  He  saw  a  great  number  of  the  German  princes  in 
anus  against  him,  and  the  rest  either  leadj  to  join  them,  or  wishing  success 
to  dieir  enterprise.  He  beheld  a  powertul  monarch  united  with  them  id 
eloee  league,  seconding  their  operations  in  person  at  the  bead  of  a  formi- 
dable army,  while  he,  through  negligence  and  credulity,  which  exposed 
faim  no  less  to  scorn  than  to  danger,  £id  neither  made,  nor  was  in  a  cotidi* 
tion  to  make,  any  effectual  provision,  either  for  crushing  his  rebellioiis 
subjects,  or  resistmg  the  invasion  of  the  foreign  enemy.  Part  of  his 
Spanish  troops  had  been  ordered  mto  Hungary  against  the  Tuiks:  the  rest 
kad  ■Hoched  Inck  to  Italy  upon  occaskm  of  the  war  in  the  dutcky  of 
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Paima.  The  bands  of  veteran  Geimans  bad  been  dfemiMed,  becaoae  he 
was  not  able  to  pay  them :  or  had  entered  into  Mauiice's  aeirice  alter  the 
siege  of  Magdebuig ;  and  ne  remained  at  Inspnick  with  a  body  of  soldiera 
hardly  strong  enough  to  guard  his  own  peisoo.  His  treaauiy  was  as  much 
exhausted,  as  his  army  was  reduced.  He  had  received  no  remittances  fior 
some  time  from  the  new  world.  He  had  forfeited  all  credit  with  the 
meichants  o[  Genoa  and  Venice,  who  refused  to  lend  him  moneyr  though 
tempted  by  the  ofier  of  exorbitant  interest  Thus  Charles,  though  un- 
doubtedly the  DQost  considerable  potentate  in  Christendom,  and  capable 
of  exerting  the  greatest  strength,  his  power,  notwithstandiqg  the  violent 
attack  made  upon  it,  beiis  stiU  unimpaired,  found  himself  in  a  situatioD 
which  rendened  him  unable  to  make  such  a  sudden  and  vigorous  efibft  as 
the  juncture  required,  and  was  oecessaiy  to  have  saved  him  from  the  pre- 
sent dapger. 

In  this  situation,  Xhe  emperor  placed  all  his  hopes  upon  negotiatic^ ;  the 
only  resource  of  such  as  are  consckxis  of  their  own  weakness.  But 
thinking  it  inconsistent  with  his  dtf^ty  to  make  the  fiist  advances  to  sub- 
jects who  were  in  arms  aeainst  him,  he  avoided  that  indeconim  by 
employing  the  mediation  of  nis  brother  Ferdinand.  Maurice  confiding  m 
his  own  talents  to  conduct  any  negotiation  in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive 
advanta^  from  it,  and  hoping  ttiat,  by  the  appearance  of  facility  in 
hearkenii)g  to  the  first  overture  of  accommodation,  he  might  amuse  the 
emperor,  and  tempt  him  to  slacken  the  activity  with  which  he  was  now 
prepariofi^  to  defend  himself,  readily  agreed  to  an  interview  wi)h  Ferdi- 
nand in  the  town  of  Lintz  in  Austria ;  and  haviog  left  his  anny  to  proceed 
on  its  march  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Hecklenbuig,  he  repahcd 
thither. 

Meanwhile  the  kine  of  France  punctually  fulfilled  his  engagnnents  to 
the  allies.  He  topk  me  field  early,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed 
army,  and  marching  directly  into  Lorrain,  Toul  and  Verdun  opened  their 
gates  at  his  approach.  His  forces  appeared  next  before  Metz,  and  that 
city,  by  a  fraudulent  stratagem  of  the  constable  Montmorency,  who  having 
obtained  permission  to  pass  through  it  with  a  small  guard,  introduced  as 
many  troops  as  were  sufficient  to  overpower  the  gairisoo,  was  likewise 
seized  without  bloodshed.  Henij  made  his  entry  into  all  these  towns 
with  great  pomp ;  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  swear  allegiance  to  him, 
9U)d  annexed  those  important  conquests  to  the  French  monarchy.  He  left 
a  strong  garrison  in  Metz.  From  thence  he  advanced  towards  Alsace,  in 
order  to  attempt  new  conquests,  to  which  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  bis  arms  invited  him.* 

The  conference  at  Lintz  did  not  produce  an  accommodatioo.  Maurice, 
when  he  consented  to  it,  seems  to  nave  had  nothing  in  view  but  to  amuse 
the  emperor :  for  he  made  such  demands,  both  in  behalf  of  his  confederates 
and  their  ally  the  French  king  as  he  knew  would  not  be  accepted  by  a 

Srince,  too  hauj^hty  to  submit,  at  once,  to  conditions  dictated  by  an  enemy. 
»ut,  however  firmjiy  Maurice  adhered  during  the  ne^iation  to  the  interest 
of  his  associates^  or  how  steadily  soever  he  kept  in  view  the  objects  which 
had  pduced  him  to  take  arms,  be  ofUsn  professed  a  stitni^  inclination  to 
terminate  the  differences  with  the  emperor  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Encouraged  by  this  appearance  of  a  pacific  disposition,  Ferdinand  pro- 
posed a  second  interview  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  and  that 
a  truce  should  commence  on  that  day,  and  continue  to  the  tenth  of  June,  in 
order  tp  give  them  leisure  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dispute. 

Upon  this,  Maurice  rejoined  his  army  on  the  ninth  of  May,  which  had 
now  advanced  to  Gundelfingen.  He  put  his  troops  in  motion  next  monung ; 
and  as  sixteen  days  yet  remained  for  action  before  the  commenoement  of 
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the  truce,  be  resolTed  during  that  period,  to  venture  upon  an  enterprise, 
the  fucceas  of  which  would  be  so  decisive,  as  to  render  the  negotiations  at 
Passau  extremely  abort,  and  entitle  him  to  treat  upon  his  own  terms.  He 
foresaw  that  the  prospect  of  a  cessation  of  arms,  which  was  to  take  place 
80  soon,  together  with  the  opinion  of  his  earnestness  to  re-establish  peade, 
with  which  he  had  artfully  amused  Ferdinand,  could  baixlly  fail  of  in- 
spiring the  emperor  with  such  false  hopes,  that  be  would  naturally  become 
remiss,  and  relapse  into  some  degree  of  &at  security  which  had  already 
been  so  fatal  to  aim,  Relying  on  this  conjecture,  he  marched  directly  at 
the  head  of  his  army  towards Inspruck,  and  advanced  with  the  most  rapid 
motion  that  could  tie  ^ven  to  so  great  a  body  of  troops.  On  the  eigh- 
teenth, he  arrived  at  Fiessen,  a  post  of  great  consequence,  at  the  entrance 
into  the  Tyrolese.  There  he  found  a  body  of  eight  hundred  men,  wb^ 
the  emperor  had  assembled,  strongly  intrenched,  in  order  to  oppose  bis 
progress.  He  attacked  them  instantly  with  such  violence  and  impetuosity, 
that  they  abandoned  their  lines  predpitately,  and  falling  back  on  a  second 
body  posted  near  Ruten,  communicated  the  panic  terror  with  which  they 
themselves  had  been  seized,  to  those  troops  ;  so  that  tbey  likewise  tooK 
tofliffht,  aAer  a  feeble  resistance. 

Elated  with  this  success,  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  bbpes, 
Maurice  pressed  forward  to  Ehrenbergh,  a  castle  situated  on  a  high  and 
steep  precipice,  which  commanded  the  only  pass  throi^h  the  mountains. 
As  tnis  fort  had  been  surrendered  to  the  protestants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Smalkaldic  war,  because  tlie  garrison  was  then  too  weak  to  defend  it, 
the  emperor,  sensible  of  its  importance,  had  taken  care,  at  this  juncture, 
to  throw  into  if  a  body  of  troops  sufficient  to  maintain  it  against  the  ^^reatest 
arm^.  But  a  shepherd,  in  pursuing  a  goat  which  had  strayed  from  his  flock, 
having  discovered  an  unknown  path  by  which  it  was  possible  to  ascend  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  came,  with  this  seasonable  piece  of  intelligence  to 
Maurice.  A  small  band  of  chosen  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  George 
of  Mecklenburg,  was  instantly  ordered  to  follow  this  guide.  They  set  out 
in  the  evening,  and  clambenng  up  tbe'ni^ed  track  with  infinite  fatigue 
as  well  as  da^er,  tbey  reached  the  summit  unperceived ;  and  at  an  hour 
which  had  been  agreed  on,  when  Maurice  began  the  assault  on  the  one 
side  of  the  castle,  they  appeared  on  the  other,  ready  to  scale  the  walls, 
which  were  feeble  in  that  place,  because  it  had  been  hitherto  deemed 
inaccessible.  The  eairison,  struck  with  terror  at  the  sieht  of  an  enemy 
on  a  quarter  where  the^  had  thought  themselves  perfectly  secure,  imme- 
diately threw  down  ttieir  arms.  Maurice,  almost  without  bloodshed,  and, 
which  was  of  greater  consequence  to  him,  without  loss  of  time,  took  pos- 
session of  a  place,  the  reduction  of  which  might  have  retarded  him  loag, 
and  have  required  the  utmost  efforts  of  his  valour  and  skill.* 

Maurice  was  now  only  two  days  march  from  Inspruck,  and  without 
losing  a  moment  he  ordered  hb  infantry  to  advance  thither,  having  lefl 
his  cavaliy,  which  was  unserviceable  m  that  mountainous  country,  at 
Fiessen,  to  guard  the  mouth  of  the  pass.  He  proposed  to  advance  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  anticipate  any  accounts  of  the  loss  of  Ehrenbergh,  and 
to  surprise  the  emperor,  toother  with  his  attendants,  in  an  open  town 
incapable  of  defence.  But  just  as  his  troops  began  to  move,  a  battalion  of 
mercenaries  mutinied,  4e<Jaring  that  they  would  not  stir  until  they  had 
received  the  gratuity,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  age,  they 
claimed  as  the  recompense  due  to  them  tor  having  taken  a  place  by  assault. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty,  as  well  as  dai^ftr,  and  not  without  some  consi- 
derable loss  of  time,  that  Maurice  quieted  this  insurrection,  and  prevailed 
on  the  soldiers  to  folk)w  him  to  a  place  where  he  promised  them  such  nch 
booty  as  would  be  an  ample  reward  for  all  their  services. 
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To  the  delay,  occasioned  by  thb  unibfeseen  accident,  the  emperor  owed 
bis  safety.  lie  was  infonned  of  the  approachins  danger  late  in  the 
eTeniiu^,  and  koowing  that  nothing  couid  save  him  but  a  speedy  flight,  he 
histant^  left  Inspnick^  without  regarding  the  darkness  of  ttie  nvht,  or  the 
Tk>lence  of  the  rain  which  happened  to  fall  at  that  time ;  and  notwith- 
standipg  the  debility  occasioned  by  the  goatf  which  rendered  him  unable 
to  bear  any  motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  travelled  by  the  light  of  torches, 
taking  his  way  over  the  Alps,  l^  roads  almost  impassable.  His  courtiers 
and  attendants  followed  him  with  equal  precipitation,  some  of  them  oo 
such  horses  as  they  could  hastily  procure,  many  of  them  on  foot,  and  all  in 
the  utmost  confusion.  In  this  miserable  plight,  very  unlike  the  pomp  with 
which  Charles  had  appeared  during  the  five  preceding  years  as  the  con- 

Suerar  of  Germany,  he  arrived  at  length  with  his  dejected  train  at  ViiJach 
I  Carinthia,  and  scarcely  thought  himself  secure  even  at  that  remote  inac- 
cessible comer. 

Maurice  entered  Insprack  a  few  hours  after  the  emperw  andhia  attend- 
ants had  left  it ;  and  enraged  that  the  prey  should  escape  out  of  his  hands 
when  be  was  just  ready  to  seize  it,  he  pursued  them  some  miles ;  but 
finding  it  impossible  to  overtake  persons,  to  whom  their  fear  gave  speed, 
he  returned  to  the  town,  and  abandoned  all  the  emperor's  ha^gatgef  toother 
with  that  of  the  ministers,  to-be  plundered  by  the  soldiers;  while  he 
preserved  untouched  eveiy  thing  belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
either  because  he  bad  formed  some  friendly  connexkm  with  that  on'nce, 
or  because  he  wbhed  to  have  it  believed  tnat  such  a  conneiion  suosisted 
between  tbem.  As  there  now  remained  only  three  days  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  truce,  (with  such  nicety  had  Maurice  calculated  hb  opera- 
tions,) he  set  out  for  Passao,  that  he  might  meet  Ferdinand  on  the  day 
appointed. 

Before  Charles  left  Inspnick,  he  withdrew  the  guards  placed  on  the 
d^raded  elector  of  Saxony,  whom,  duiw  five  years,  he  had  carried  about 
with  him  as  a  prisoner,  ana  set  him  entirdy  af  fiberty,  either  with  an  inten- 
tion to  embarrass  Maurice  by  letting  loose  a  rivaf,  who  might  dispute  his 
title  to  his  dominions  and  dignity,  or  from  a  sense  of  the  indecency  of 
dets'ring  him  a  prisoner,  while  lie  himself  run  the  risk  of  being  depnved 
of  his  own  liberty.  But  that  prince,  seeing  no  other  way  of  escaping  than 
that  which  the  emperor  took,  and  abhorring  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  a  kinsman,  whom  he  justly  cocwidered  as  the  author  of  aU  his 
misfortunes,  chose  rather  to  accompany  Charles  in  his  flight,  and  to  expect 
the  final  decision  of  his  fate  from  the  treaty  whicb  was  now  approaching. 

These  were  not  the  only  effects  which  Maurice's  operations  produced. 
It  was  no  sooner  known  at  Trent  that  he  bad  taken  arms,  than  a  general 
consternation  seized  the  fathers  of  the  council.  The  Clennan  prelates  im- 
mediately returned  home,  that  they  might  provide  for  the  saiety  of  their 
respective  territories.  The  rest  were  extremely  impatient  to  be  gone: 
and  the  legate,  who  had  hitherto  disappointed  all  the  endeavours  oif  the 
Imperial  ambassadors  to  procure  an  audience  in  the  council  for  the  protes- 
tant  divines,  laid  hold  with  joy  on  such  a  plausible  pretext  for  dismissing 
an  assembly,  which  he  had  found  it  so  difficult  to  govenu  In  a  congre^- 
tion  held  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  a  decree  was  issued  proroguing 
the  council  during  two  years,  and  appointing  it  to  meet  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  if  peace  were  then  re-established  in  Europe.*  The  proroga- 
tion, however,  continued  no  less  than  ten  years ;  and  tlM;  proceedings  of  me 
council,  when  reassembled  in  'tbe  year  one  thousand  dve  huixued  and 
sixty-two»  fall  not  within  the  period  prescribed  to  this  history. 

The  convocation  of  this  assembly  bad  been  passionately  desired  hr  aH 
the  states  and  princes  in  Christendom  who,  from  the  wisdom  as  weu  ai 
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pietj  ot*  f^relates  representing^  the  whole  bodj  of  the  faithful,  expected 
some  charitable  and  efficacious  endeavours  towards  composing  the  dissen- 
nons  which  unhappily  had  arisen  in  the  church,  out  the  several  popes  by 
vrtioiBe  authority  it  was  called,  had  other  objects  in  view.  They  exerted 
all  their  power  or  policy  to  attain  these ;  and  by  the  alMlities  as  well  as 
address  (nT  their  legates,  "by  the  f^norance  of  many  of  the  prelates,  and  by 
the  servility  of  the  indi^nt  Italian  bishops,  acquired  such  nifluence  in  the 
council,  that  they  dictated  all  its  decrees,  and  framed-  them  not  with  an 
intention  to  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  churcl^  but  to  establish  their 
own  dominion,  or  to  confirm  those  tenets,  upon  which  they  imagined  that 
dominion  to  be  founded.  Doctrines  which  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
upon  the  credit  of  tradition  alone,  and  received  with  some  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, were  defined  with  a  scrupulous  nicetv,  and  confirmed  by  the 
sanction  of  authority.  Rites,  which  had  formerfy  been  observed  oiuy  in 
deference  to  custom  supposed  to  be  ancient,  were  established  by  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  and  declared  to  be  essential  parts  of  its  worship. 
The  breach,  instead  pf^  being  closed,  was  widened,  and  made  irreparable. 
In  place  of  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  contending  parties,  a  line  was  drawn 
with  such  studied  accuracy,  as  ascertained  and  maiked  out  die  distmction 
between  them.  This  still  serves  to  keep  them  at  a  distance :  and  without 
some  signal  interposition  of  Divine  Providence,  must  render  the  sepasation 
perpetual. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly,  is  derived  from  three 
different  authors.  Father  Paul  of  v  enice  wrote  his  history  of  the  council 
of  Trent,  while  the  memoiy  of  what  had  passed  there  was  recent,  and  some 
who  had  been  members  of  it  were  still  alive.  He  has  exposed  the  intrigues 
and  artifices  by  which  it  was  conducted,  with  a  fineedom  and  severity 
which  have  given  a  deep  wound  to  the  credit  of  the  council.  He  has 
described  its  deliberatioDB,  and  explained  its  decrees,  with  such  perspi- 
cuity, and  depdi  of  thought,  with  such  various  erudition  and  such  rorce  of 
reason,  as  have  justly  entitled  his  work  to  be  placed  among  the  most 
admired  historical  comiKMitions.  About  half  a  centuiy  thereafter,  the  Jesuit 
Pallavicini  published  his  history  of  the  council,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
Father  Baui,  and  by  emptying  all  the  force  of  an  acute  and  refining  ^nius 
to  invalidate  the  credit,  or  to  confute  the  reasonine^  of  his  antagonist,  he 
labours  to  prove,  by  artful  apologies  for  the  proceedings  cff  the  council,  and 
subtle  interpretations  of  its  decrees,  that  it  deliberated  with  impartiality, 
and  decided  with  judgment  as  well  as  candour.  Vargas,  a  Spanish  doctor 
of  laws,  who  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Imperial  ambassadors  at  Trent, 
sent  the  bishop  of  Airas  a  regular  account  of  the  transactions  there,  explain- 
ing all  the  arts  which  the  legate  employed  to  influence  or  overawe  the 
Council.  His  letters  have  been  published,  in  wl^ch  he  inveighs  against  the 
IMipal  court  with  that  asperity  of  censure,  which  was  natural  to  a  man  whose 
situation  enabled  him  to  o£^rve  its  intrigues  thoroughly,  and  who  was 
obliged  to  exert  all  his  attention  and  talents  in  order  to  disappoint  them. 
But  whichsoever  of  these  authors  an  intelligent  person  takes  for  his  guide, 
in  forming  a  iudgment  concerning  the  spirit  of  the  council,  he  must  discover 
so  much  ambition  as  well  as  artifice  among  some  of  the  members ;  so  much 
i|porance  and  corruption  among  othen;  he  must  observe  such  a  large  infii- 
sioo  of  human  policy  and  passions,  mingled  with  such  a  scanty  portion  of 
diat  simplicity  of  heart,  sanctity  of  manners,  and  love  of  truth,  nrhich  ak^ne 
qualify  men  to  determine  what  doctrines  are  wnrthy  of  God,  and  what 
worship  is  acceptable  to  him ;  that  he  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  believe, 
that  any  extraordinary  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  hovered  over  this 
assembly,  and  dktated  its  decrees. 

While  Maurice  was  emptoyed  in  negotiating  with  the  king  of  the  Romans 
at  Lintz,  or  in  making  war  on  the  emperor  in  the  Tyrol,  the  French  kh^ 
had  advanced  into  Alsace  as  far  as  Straabuig;  and  having  demanded  leave 
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o[  tbe  senate  to  mftivh  through  the  city,  he  hoped  that,  bj  repeatinjg^  tbe 
sasne  fraud  which  be  bad  practised  at  Metz,  he  might  reooer  himself 
master  of  the  place,  and  by  that  means  secuie  a  passage  oter  the  iUiine 
into  the  heart  of  Germany.  But  the  Strasbuisers,  instrucied  and  piA  on 
their  guard  by  the  credulity  and  misfortune  of  uieir  neishbouis,  shut  their 

Stes ;  and  having  assembled  a  garrison  of  fire  thousand  soldiers,  repaired 
sir  fortifioationBy  rased  the  bMises  in  their  suburbs,  and  determined  to 
defend  themselves  4o  the  utmost.  At  the  same  time  they  sent  a  deputation 
of  their  most  respectable  citizens  to  the  king,  in  order  to  divert  him  fixMo 
making  any  hostile  attempt  upon  them.  The  electors  of  Treves  and 
Cologne,  tfale  duke  of  Cleves,  and  other  princes  in  the  neighbourhood,  inter- 
posed in  their  behalf;  beseeching  Heniy  that  be  would  not  foi|;et  so  soon 
the  title  which  be  had  generously  assumed ;  and  instead  of  bemg  the  de- 
liverer of  Germany,  become  its  oppressor.  The  Swiss  Cantons  seconded 
them  with  zeal,  soliciting  Henry  to  scare  a  city  which  had  long  been  con- 
nected with  their  community  in  frienaship  and  alliance. 
.  Powerful  as  this  united  intercession  was,  it  would  not  have  prevailed  on 
Hemy  to  forego  a  prize  of  so  much  value,  if  he  bad  l>een  in  a  condition  to 
have  seized  it.  But,  in  that  age,  the  method  of  subsisting  numerous  armies 
at  a  distance  from  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country,  was  unpeHectly  under^ 
stood,  and  neither  the  revenues  of  princes,  nor  their  experience  in  the  art 
of  war,  were  equal  to  the  great  and  complicated  efforts  which  such  an 
undertaking  requhvd.  The  French,  though  not  iar  removed  from  their 
own  frontier,  b^an  already  to  suffisr  from  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  had 
no  sufficient  magazines  collected  to  support  them  during  a  siero  which 
must  necessarily liave  been  of  great  length.*  At  the  same  time,  tne  queen 
of  Hungary,  governess  of  the  Low-Countries,  had  assembled  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which,  under  the  command  of  Martin  de  Rossem,  laid 
waste  Champagne,  and  threatened  the  adjacent  provinces  of  France. 
These  concurring  circumstances  obliged  the  liiig,  though  with  reluctance, 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  being  willing  to  acquire  some  merit  with 
his  allies,  by  this  retreat  which  he  could  not  avoid,  he  pretended  to  the 
Swiss  that  ne  bad  taken  the  resolution  merely  in  comfAiance  with  their 
request  ;t  and  then,  after  ^iviqg  orders  that  all  the  horses  in  his  aiiqy  shoukl 
be  led  to  drink  in  the  Rhine,  as  a  proof  of  his  having  pushed  his  conquest 
so  far,  he  marched  back  towards  Ohampagne. 

While  the  French  king  and  the  main  army  of  the  confederates  were  thus 
employed,  Albert  of  Brandenburg  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a 
separate  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  mercenaries  who 
had  resorted  to  his  standard,  rather  from  the  hope  of  phinder,  than  the 
expectation  of  regular  pay;  That  prince,  seeing  himself  at  the  head  of 
such  a  number  of  desperate  adventurers,  ready  to  follow  wherever  he  should' 
lead  them,  soon  began  to  disdain  a  state  of  subordination,  and  to  form  such 
extravagant  schemes  of  aggrandizing  himself,  as  seldom  occur,  even  to 
ambitious  minds,  unless  when  civil  war  or  violent  factions  rouse  them  to 
bold  exertions,  by  alluring  them  with  immediate  hopes  of  success.  Full  of 
these  aspiring  thoughts,  Albert  made  war  in  a  manner  very  dif^rent  torn 
the  other  confederates.  He  endeavoured  to  spread  the  terror  of  his  arms 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  rigour  of  his  deva^ 
tations;  be  exacted  contributions  .wherever  he  came,  in  oraer  to  amass  such 
a  sum  of  mcney,  as  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  keep  his  army  together ; 
he  laboured  to  get  possession  of  Nurembeig,  Ulm,  or  some  other  of  the  free 
cities  in  Upper  Germany,  in  which,  as  a  capital,  be  mieht  fix  the  seat  of 
his  power.  But,  finding  these  cities  on  their  guard,  ana  in  a  condition  to 
resist  his  attadu,  he  turned  all  his  rage  against  the  popish  ecclesiastics 
whose  territories  he  plundered  with  such  wanton  and  merciless  barbarity 
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as  ga^e  them  a  very  uniavoanible  impreasieD  of  tbe  spirit  of  that  refonna- 
tioD  in  leiinoii,  with  zeal  for  which  oe  pretended  to  be  animated.  The 
bishops  of  Bambeigh  and  Wurzburghy  by  their  situation*  lay  particularly 
exposed  to  his  ravages ;  he  obliged  the  tormer  to  transfer  to  him«  in  pn>- 
pef^r,  almost  one  lulf  of  his  extensive  diooess ;  and  compelled  the  latter 
to  advance  a  great  sum  of  money  in  order  to  save  his  territories  from  niin 
and  d»K>lation.  During  all  those  wild  sallies,  Albert  paid  no  regard  either 
to  Maurice^s  orders,  whose  cbmmands  as  generalissimo  of  the  league  he 
had  enga|^ed  to  obey,  or  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other  confederates ; 
and  manifestly  discovered,  that  he  attended  only  to  his  own  private  emblu* 
ment,  without  any  solicitude  about  the  common  cause,  or  the  general  objects 
which  had  induced  them  to  take  arms.* 

Maurice  having  ordered  his  army  to  maFch  back  into  Bavaria,  and 
having  published  a  proclamation  enjoining  the  Lutheran  clergy  and 
instructers  of  youth,  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  functions,  in  all  the 
cities,  schools,  and  universities  from  which  they  had  been  ejected,  met 
Ferdinand  at  Passau  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  May.  As  matters  of  the 
g^atest  consequence  to  the  future  peace  and  independence  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  settled  in  this  congress,  the  eyes  of  all  Germany  were  fixed 
upon  it  Besides  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial  ambassadors,  the  duke  of 
Bjsvaria,  the  bishops  of  Saltzbuig  and  Aichstadt,  the  ministers  of  all  the 
elect<»8,  toother  with  deputies  from  most  of  the  considerable  princes 
and  free  cities,  resorted  to  Passau.  Maurice,  in  the  name  of  his  associates, 
and  the  king  of  the  Romans  as  the  emperor's  representative,  opened  the 
negotiation.  The  princes  who  were  present,  together  widi  the  deputies 
of  such  as  were  absent,  acted  as  intercessors  or  mediators  oetween  them. 

Maurice,  in  a  long  discourse,  explamed  the  motives  of  his  own  conduct. 
After  having  enumerated  all  the  unconstitutional  and  oppressive  acts  of 
the  emperor's  administration,  he,  agreeably  to  the  manitesto  which  he 
had  published  when  he  took  arms  aeainst  him,  limiti^  his  demands  to 
three  articles :  That  the  land^ve  of  nesse  should  be  imosediaiely  set  at 
liberty ;  that  the  grievances  m  the  civil  government  of  the  empire  should 
be  redressed ;  and  that  the  prdtestants  should  be  allowed  tbe  public  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  without  molestation.  Ferdinand  and  the  Imperial 
ambassadors  discovering  their  unwillii^gness  to  gratify  him  with  regard  to 
all  these  points,  the  mediators  wrote  a  joint  letter  to  the  emperor,  beseech- 
ing him  to  deliver  Germany  from  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  by  giving 
such  satisfection  to  Maurice  and  his  party  as  might  induce  them  to  lay 
down  their  arms ;  and  at  the  same  time  tney  prevailed  upon  Maurice  to 
grant  a  prolongation  of  the  truce  for  a. short  time,  during  which  they 
undertook  to  procure  the  emperor's  final  answer  to  his  demands. 

This  request  was  presented  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  popish  as  well  as  protestant,  in  the  name  of  such  as  had 
lent  a  helping  band  to  forward  his  ambitious  schemes,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  had  viewed  the  progress  of  his  power  with  jealous  and  dread.  The 
uncommon  and  cordial  unanimity  with  which  they  concurred  at  this  junc- 
ture in  enforcing  Maurice's  demands,  and  in  recommending:  peace,  flowed 
from  difierent  causes.  Such  as  were  most  attached  to  the  Roman  ca^olic 
church  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  protestant  confederates  were  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  wnile  the  emperor  was  but  just  b^nniog  to 
provide  for  his  own  defence.  They  foresaw  that  great  efbrts  would  be 
re(}uired  of  them,  and  would  be  necessaiy  on  their  part,  in  order  to  cope 
with  enemies,  who  had  been  allowed  to  set  the  start  so  far,  and  to  attain 
such  formidable  power.  Experience  had  taught  them,  that  the  fruit  of 
all  these  efiforts  would  be  reaped  by  the  empercn*  alone,  and  the  more  com- 
plete any  victory  proved  which  they  should  gain,  the  faster  woukl  they 
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bM  Hieir  own  fetters  «m1  lender  tben  ikt  man  mtolMftble.  Tliese 
nflectioDB  made  tbem  cautious  how  tfiey  contributed  a  second  tkiie«  br 
their  indiscreet  leal,  to  put  the  empemr  in  possession  of  power  wbicfa 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Hbetties  of  ttieir  coontiy.  NotwithstaDdinif  tbe 
nlolerant  spirit  of  bij^^otty  in  that  age,  tbey  chose  rather  that  the  piolMlaBis 
should  acquire  that  security  for  their  reli^^km  which  tfaej  demanded,  than 
bj  assistii^  Charles  to  apprtx  thein«  to  give  such  additional  force  to  the 
Imperial  prerontire,  as  would  overturn  &  cdnstiliitioo  of  the  empire.  To 
all  these  consideratioiiB,  the  dread  of  seeing  Gennan?  laid  waste  07  a  civil 
war  added  new  force.  Many  states  of  the  empire  already  fek  the  destrae- 
tive  ra|^  of  Albert's  arms,  others  dreaded  it,  and  all  wished  for  an  accom- 
modation between  the  emperor  and  Maurice,  which  they  belied  would  save 
them  from  that  cruel  scouige. 

Such  were  the  reasons  that  induced  so  many  princes^  notwiAstancBng 
the  variety  of  their  fK>litical  interests,  and  the  opposition  in  their  retif^ioos 
sentiments,  to  unite  in  recommending  to  the  emperor  an  accommodatioD 
with  Maurice,  not  only  as  a  salotaiy  but  as  a  necessaiy  measure.  The 
motives  which  prompted  Charles  to  desire  it,  were  not  fewer  or  of  less 
weight.  He  was  oerfectly  sensible  of  the  superiority  which  the  confede- 
rates had  acquired  through  his  own  negligence;  and  he  now  felt  die 
insufficiency  of  his  own  resources  to  oppose  them.    His  SpaniEfa  subjects, 
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he  knew,  was  too  distant  to  be  of  any  service  in  the  present  exigency  of  his 
affiuri.  His  treasury  was  drained :  his  veteran  fones  were  mspened  or 
disbanded,  and  he  could  not  depend  much  either  on  the  fidelity  or  courage 
of  the  new  levied  soldiers  whom  he  was  cDllectln|^.  There  was  no  hope 
of  repeating  with 'success  the  same  artifices  which  iiad  weakened  and 
rained  the  Smalkaldic  league.  As  the  end  at  which  he  aimed  was  now 
known,  he  could  no  longer  employ  the  specious  pretexts  which  had 
fonnerly  concealed  his  ambitious  designs.  Eveiy  prince  in  Germany  was 
alarmed  and  on  hb  guard ;  and  it  y^M  vain  to  thihk  of  blinding  tnem  a 
second  time  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  one  part  of  them  instruments  to 
enslave  the  other.  The  spirit  of  a  confederacy  whereof  Maurice  was  the 
head,  experience  had  tai«bt  him  to  be  very  different  feom  tint  of  the 
league  or  Smalkalde ;  and  from  what  he  had  already  feh,  he  had  no  reason 
to  flatter  himself  that  its  councils  would  be  as  irresolute,  or  its  eflbrts  as 
timid  and  feeble.  If  he  should  resolve  on  continuing  tbt  war,  he  nugki  he 
assured,  that  the  most  considerable  slates  in  Gennany  would  take  part  in 
it  against  him ;  and  a  dubious  neutrality  was  the  utmost  he  could  expect 
from  the  rest.  While  the  confederates  found  fiill  emf^oymenlforhis  arms 
in  one  quarter,  the  king[  of  France  would  seixe  the  fevourable  opportunity, 
and  push  on  his  operations  in  another,  with  almost  certain  success.  Tlut 
monarch  had  already  made  conquests  in  the  empire,  which  Cbartes  was 
no  less  eager  to  recover,  than  impatient  to  be  revenged  on  him  for  aiding 
his  ipalecontent  subjects.  Though  Heniy  had  now  rethed  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  he  had  only  varied  the  scene  of  hostilities,  having  mvaded 
the  Low-Countries  with  all  his  forces.  The  Turics,  roused  by  the  solicita- 
tions of  the  French  kipg,  as  well  as  stimulated  by  mentment  against 
Ferdinand  for  having  violated  the  4race  in  Hungary,  had  prmred  a 
powerful  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  he  had 
left  almost  defenceless,  by  calling  thence  die  greatest  part  of  the  r^ubr 
troops  to  join  the  army  which  he  was  now  assembiiog. 

Ferdinand,  who  went  in  person  to  Villach,  in  order  to  lay  before  the 
emperor  the  result  of  the  conferences  at  Passau,  had  likewise  reasons 
peculiar  to  himself  fer  desiring  an  accommodation.    These  promised 
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kim  lo  itoottd,  withthe  mat«rt  eaniettBHi»  the  aigumeDtt  vdiicb  te 
ptinow  asMDibled  tbeie  bad  emolojed  in  recommradng  it  He  had 
obMiredy  not  widiout  secret  mCialactiony  the  fatal  blovr  that  had  been 
ffiven  lo  the  despotic  power  which  his  brother  had  usurped  in  the  empine. 
He  was  ectremely  solicitous  to  prevent  Charies  from  recovering^  his  fitmner 
superiority,  as  he  foresaw  that  amibitious  prin^  would  immediately 
neume,  with  incieased  eagerness,  and  with  a  better  chance  of  success^ 
his  favourite  scheme  of  transmitting  that  power  to  his  son,  by  ezciudiqr 
his  brother  6om  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On  this 
account  he  was  Yi^liog  to  contribute  towards  circumscribing  the  imperial 
authority,  in  order  to  render  his  own  possessioa  of  it  certain.  BcMides^ 
Sdyman,  exasperated  at  the  loss  of  Transvlvania,  and  still  more  at  the 
fraudulent  arts  by  which  it  had  been  seizeo,  bad  oklered  into  the  field  an 
aimy  of  a  hundred  thousand  men,  which  having  defeated  a  great  body  of 
Ferdinand's  troc4>8,  and  taken  several  places  of  importance,  threatened  not 
only  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  province,  but  to  drive  them  out  of 
that  part  of  Hungaiy  which  was  still  subject  to  his  jurisdiction.  Hb  waa 
unable  to  resist  such  a  mighhr  enemy  j  the  emperor,  while  eogaged  in  a 
domestic  w^,  could  aflbra  pim  no  aid :  and  ne  could  not  even  hope  to 
draw  from  Germany  the  contingent,  either  of  troops  or  money,  unially 
lurnished  to  repel  tlie  invasions  of 'the  Infidels.  Maurice,  havine  observed 
Ferdinand's  perplezity  with  regard  to  this  last  point,  hadxifferea,  if  peace 
were  re<«staDlisbed  on  a  secure  foundation,  that  he  would  march  in  pevBon 
with  his  troops  into  Hungaiy  against  the  Turks.  Such  was  the  eoiBct  of 
this  well-timed  proposal^  that  Ferdinand,  destitute  of  every  other  prospect 
of  relief,  became  the  most  zeakms  advocate  whom  the  ooo£ederates  could 
have  employed  to  uige  their  claims,  and  there  was  hardly  aoy  thii^  that 
they  could  have  demanded  which  he  would  not  have  chosen  to  grant, 
ratner  than  have  retarded  a  pacification,  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  only 
means  of  saving  his  Hungarian  crown. 

When  so  many  causes  conspired  in  renderiiifg  an  accommodatton  eligible, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that  it  would  have  taken  place  immediate^. 
But  the  inflexibilihr  of  the  emperor's  temper,  toeetber  with  his  unwillioe 
i  at  once  to  reunquish  objects  which  ne  baa  lon^  puisued  with  sudi 


together  with  the  letter  of  the  mediators  at  Fassau,  were  pmented  to 
hiffly  he  peremptorily  refused 'to  redress  the  grievances  which  were 
pointed  out,  nor  would  he  agfrse  to  any  stipulation  for  the  immediate 
securitjT  of  the  protestant  religion,  but  proposed  referring  both  these  to  the 
determination  of  a  fiiture  diet.  On  his  part,  he  required  that  instant  repa- 
ration should  be  made  to  all  who,  duni«  the  present  war,  had  suffered 
eidier  by  the  licentibusness  of  the  confederete  troops,  or  the  exactions  of 
their  leaders. 

Maurice,  who  was  weR  iacquainted  with  the  emperor's  arts,  immediately 
concluded  that  he  had  nothing  in  view  by  these  overtures  but  to  amuse 
and  deceive ;  and,  therefore,  without  listening  to  Ferdinand's  entreaties, 
he  left  Passau  abrupdy,«nd  joining  his  troops,  which  were  encamped  at 
Meigentheim,  a  ci^  m  Franconia,  oelonffing  to  the  kniffbts  of  the  Teu* 
tonic  order,  he  put  them  in  motion,  and  renewed  hostilities.  Ai  three 
thousand  men  in  the  emperor's  pay  had  thrown  themselves  into  FrankHvt 
on  the  Maine,  and  might  from  thence  infest  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Hesse,  he  marched  towards  that  city,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  [July  17]. 
The  briskness  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  vigour  with  which  Maurice  car- 
ried on  his  approaches  against  the  towti,  gave  such  an  alarm  to  the 
emperor,  as  disposed  him  to  lend  a  more  favourable  ear  to  Ferdinand's 
alignments  in  behalf  of  an  accommodation.    Finn  and  haughty  as  bis 
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mture  was»  he  found  it  necetBaiy  to  bend^  and  signified  his  williiigneas  to 
mak^  concessions  on  his  part,  if  Mauricey  in  letuin,  would  abate  some- 
what of  the  rigour  of  his  demands.  Ferdinand,  as  soon  as  he  perceived 
that  hb  brother  began  to  yields  did  not  desist  from  his  inipoiliinities,  until 
he  prevailed  on  him  to  declare  what  was  the  utmost  that  he  would  grant 
for  the  security  of  the  confederates.  Having  ^iped  this  difficult  poait» 
he  instantJy  despatched  a  messenger  to  Maunee's  camp,  and,  impaitii^ 
to  him  the  emperor's  final  resolution,  conjured  him  not  to  frustrate  his 
endeavouis  for  the  re^stabiishment  of  peace ;  or,  by  an  unseasonable 
obstinacy  on  his  side»  to  disappoint  the  wishes  of  alTGeimai^  for  that 
salutaiy  event. 

Maurice,  notwithstanding  the  prosperous  situation  of  his  sSaiot  was 
strongly  inclined  to  listen,  to  this  advice.  The  emperor,  tbouc^h  over- 
reached and  surprised^  had  now  begun  to  assemble  troops,  and  nowever 
slow  his  motions  might  be,  while  the  first  effects  of  tkis  consteraation 
remained^  he  was  sensible  tbat  Charles  must  at  last  act  with  vigour  pro- 
portional to  the  extent  of  bis  power  and  territories,  and  lead  into  iyemany 
an  army  fonnidable  by  its  numbers,  and  still  more  by  the  terror  ci  ha 
name,  as  well  as  the  remembrance  of  his  past  victories.  He  could  scarcely 
hope  that  a  confederacy  composed  of  so  many  members  would  continue 
to  operate  with  union  and  perseverance  sufficient  to  resist  the  consistent 
and  well-directed  effcnrts  of  an  army,  at  the  absolute  disposal  <^  a  leader 
accustomed  to  command  and  to  conouer.  He  felt,  already,  althoiigb  he 
had  not  hitherto,  experienced  the  shock  of  any  adverse  event,  that  he  him- 
self was  at  (he  heaa  of  a  disjointed  body.  He  saw,  fix>m  the  example  of 
Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  bow  difficult  it  would  be,  with  all  hb  address  and 
credit,  to  prevent  any  particular  member  from  detaching  himself  from  the 
whole,  and  how  imponible  to  recall  him  to  his  proper  rank  and  subordi- 
nation. This  filled  him  with  apprehensions  for  the  common  cause. 
Another  consideration  gave  him  no  less  disquiet  with  regard  to  hb  own 
particular  interests.  By  setting  at  liberty  the  def^ded  elector,  and  by 
repealing  the  act  by  which  that  prince  was  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
honours  and  dominions,  the  emperor  had  it  in  his  power  to  wound  him  m 
the  most  tender  part.  The  efiorts  of  a  prince  beloved  by  his  ancient  sub- 
jects, and  revered  by  all  the  protestant  party,  in  order  to  recover  what 
had  been  unjustly  taken  from  him,  coula  hardly  have  failed  of  excitiis^ 
commotions  m  Saxony,  which  would  endanger  all  that  he  had  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  so  much  dissimulation  ana  artifice.  It  was  no  less  io 
the  emperor^s  power  to  render  vain  all  the  solicitations  of  the  confederates 
in  behalf  of  the  landgrave.  He  had  only  to  add  one  act  of  violence  more 
to  the  injustice  and  ngour  with  which  be  had  already  treated  him  :  and 
he  had  accordingly  th^atened  the  sons  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  that  if 
they  persisted  in  their  present  enterprise,  instead  of  seeing  their  father 
restored  to  liberty,  they  should  hear  ot  his  having  suffered  thepumshment 
which  hb  rebellion  had  merited.* 

Havii^  deliberated  upon  all  these  points  with  nb  associates,  Maurice 
thought  It  more  prudent  to  accept  of  the  conditions  offered,  though  less 
advantageous  than  those  which  henad  proposed,  than  again  to  commit  all  to 
the  doubtful  issue  of  war.t  He  repaired  forthwith  to  Paasau,  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  peace ;  of  which  the  chief  articles  were.  That  before  the 
twelflh  day  of  August,  the  confederates  shall  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
disband  their  forces  ;  That  on  or  before  that  day  the  land^ve  shall  be 
set  at  liberty,  and  conveyed  in  safety  to  his  castle  of  Rheinfels ;  That  a 
diet  shall  lie  held  within  six  months  [August  2],  in  order  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  most  proper  and  effectual  method  of  preventing  for  the 
future  all  disputes  and  dissensions  about  religion  ;  That  in  the  mean  time, 
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neitiier  the  em^vor,  nor  any  other  prince,  shall  apoo  any  pretext  what* 
ever»  offbr  any  injuiy  or  yiolence  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession  of 
Aittsbuiv,  but  ailow  them  to  enjoy  the  free  and  undisturbed  exercise  of 
their  religion  ;  That,  in  return,  the  protestants  shall  not  molest  the  catholics 
either  in  the  exercise  of  their  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  or  in  performing^ 
their  religious  ceremonies;  That  the  Imperial  chamber  .shall  administer 
justice  impaitiallj  to  persons  of  both  parties,  and  protestants  be  admitted 
indiscriminately  with  the  catholics  to  sit  as  judges  in  that  court ;  That  if 
the  next  diet  should  not  be  able  to  terminate  the  disputes  with  regard  to 
relicpon,  the  stioulations  in  the  present  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  protestants 
shaH  continue  for  ever  in  full  force  and  vigour ;  That  none  of  the  coofe* 
derates  shall  be  liable  to  any  action  on  account  of  what  had  happened 
during  the  course  of  the  war ;  That  the  consideration  of  those  encroach- 
ments which  had  been  made,  as  Maurice  pretended,  upon  the  constitution 
and  liberties  of  the  empire,*  shall  be  remitted  to  the  approaching  diet : 
That  Albert  of  Brandenbuig  shall  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  provided 
he  shall  accede  to  it,  and  disband  his  forces  before  the  twelfth  of  August. 

Such  was  the  memorable  treaty  of  Passau,  that  ov^urned  the  vast 
fabric,  in  erecting  which  Charles  had  employed  so  many*years,  and  had 
exerted  the  utmost  efforts  of  bis  power  and  policy  j  that  annulled  all  his 
regulations  with  regard  to  religion ;  defeatea  all  his  hopes  of  rendering 
Che  Imperial  authority  absolute  and  hereditaiy  in  bis  family ;  and  estab- 
lished the  protestant  church,  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  precariously 
in  Grermany,  through  connivance,  or  by  expedients,  upon  a  firm  and  secure 
basis.  Maurice  reaped  all  the  |;loiy  of  having  concerted  and  completed 
this  unexpected  revolution.  It  is  a  sin^lar  circumstance,  that  the  reform- 
ation should  be  indebted  for  its  security  and  full  establishment  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  same  hand  which  had  brought  it  to  the  brink  of  destruction, 
and  that  both  events  should  have  been  accomplished  by  the  same  arts  of 
dissimulation.  The  ends,  however,  which  Maurice  had  in  view,  at  those 
different  junctures,  seem  to  have  been  ibore  attended  to  than  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  them ;  and  he  was  now  as  universally  extolled  for 
his  zeal  and  public  spirit  as  he  had  lately  been  condemned  for  his  indiffer- 
ence and  interested  policy.  It  is  no  less  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
French  ki^g,  a  monarch  zealous  for  the  catholic  faith,  should  employ  his 
power  in  order  to  protect  and  maintain  the  reformation  in  the  empire,  at 
the  very  time  when  he  was  persecuting  his  own  protestant  subjects  with 
all  the  fierceness  of  bieoti^r,  and  that  me  leaeue  lor  this  purpose,  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  the  Romish  church,  should  Be  negotiatecT  and  signed  by 
a  Roman  catholic  bisb^  So  wonderfully  doth  the  wisdom  of  God 
superintend  and  reflate  the  caprice  of  human  passions,  and  render  them 
suDservient  towarcS  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  purposes. 

Little  attention  was  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  French  kwg  during  the 
negotiations  at  Fassau.  Maurice  and  his  associates,  having  gained  what 
they  had  in  view,  discovered  no  great  solicitude  about  an  ally,  whom, 
perhaps,  they  reckoned  to  be  overpaid  for  the  assistance  whicn  he  bad 
given  them,  by  his  acquisitions  in  Lorrain.  A  short  clause  which  they 
procured  to  be  inserted  in  the  treaty,  importiiig  that  the  kiiig  of  France 
might  communicate  to  the  confederates  his  particular  pretensions  or  causes 
of  hostility,  which  they  would  la^r  before  me  emperor,  was  the  onlv  sign 
.that  they  gave  of  their  remembering  how  much  they  had  been  indebted 
to  him  tor  their  success.  Hemy  experienced  the  same  treatment  which 
every  prince  who  lends  "his  aid  to  the  authors  of  a  civil  war  may  expeof. 
As  soon  as  the  rage  of  faction  b^an  to  subside,  and  any  prospect  of 
accommodation  to  open,  his  services  were  foigotten,  and  nis  associates 
made  a  merit  with  their  sovereign  of  the  ingratitude  with  which  they 
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abandoiied  tlttir  noliBctor.  But  how  much  aoeTerHeoiTnislit  be  enraged 
at  the  peifid^  ofhis  allies^or  at  the  impatieDce  with  Wych  they  histmd 
to  make  their  peace  with  the  empeior,  at  his  expeneey  he  was  oei^^ctlf 
•entible  that  it  was  more  his  intefest  to  keep  weH  with  the  Geimanic 
body 9  than  to  resent  the  indjputies  offered  him  by  anj  pardcohr  members 
of  it  For  that  reason,  he  dmnisBed  the  hostagpes  which  he  had  receWed 
fiom  Maiirioe  and  his  associates,  and  affected  to  talk  in  the  same  atiain  as 
fenncriy,  conceroii^  his  seal  for  maintaining  the  ancient  oonstitutiOD  and 
Kberties  of  the  empire. 
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As  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Passau  was  siened,  Maurice,  in  consequence  of 
hb  engagements  with  Ferdinand,  marcned  into  Hungary  with  twenty 
thousand  men  [Au^.  3].    But  the  great  superiority  of  the  TuriEish  annie^ 
nutimes  both  of  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers,  occasioi 


the  frequent  mutimes  I 

by  their  want  of  pay,  together  with  the  dissensions  between  Maurice  and 
Castaldo,  who  was  piqued  at  being  obli^d  ^res^  the  chief  command 
to  him,  prevented  bis  performing  any  thing  m  that  countiy  suitabJe  to  bis 
former  fame,  or  of  great  benefit  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

When  Maurice  set  out  for  Hungaiy,  i&  prince  of  Hesse  parted  from 
him  with  the  forces  under  his  command,  and  marched  back  mto  his  own 
country,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  receive  his  father  upon  his  retmn,  and 
give  up  to  him  the  reins  of  government  which  he  had  held  during  his 
absence.  But  fortune  was  not  jet  weary  of  persecuting  the  landgTave. 
A  battalion  of  mercenaiy  troops,  which  had  been  in  the  pay  of  Hesse, 
being  seduced  by  Reifenbeig,  tbeir  colonel,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  ready  to 
engage  in  any  enterprise,  secretly  withdrew  from  the  young  prince,  29 
he  was  marching  homewards,  and  joined  Albert  of  Bzandenbuig,  who 
still  contmued  in  arms  against  the  emperor,  refusing  to  be  includeq  in  the 
treaty  of  Passau.  Unhappily  for  the  landgrave,  an  account  of  this  reached 
the  Netherlands,  just  as  he  was  dismissed  from  the  citadel  of  Mechlio, 
where  he  had  been  confined,  but  before  he  had  got  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  that  country.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  there  in  her 
brQther's  n^me,  incensed  at  such  an  open  violation  of  the  treaty  to  which 
he  owed  his  liberty,  issued  orders  to  arrest  bim,  and  committed  him  again 
to  the  custody  of  the  same  Spani^  captain  who  had  guarded  him  for  five 
years  with  the  most  severe  vigilance.  Philip  behekl  all  the  hmron  of 
nis  imprisonment  renewed,  and  his  spirits  subsiding  in  the  same  nropoilion 
as  they  had  risen  during  the  short  interval  in  which  he  baa  enjoyed 
liberty ;  he  sunk  into  despair,  and  believed  himself  to  be  doomed  to  per- 
petuar  captivity.!  But  the  matter  being  so  explained  to  the  emperor,  as 
fully  satisfied  him  that  the  revolt  of  Reifenberg's  mercenaries  could  be 
imputed  neither  to  the  landnave  nor  to  his  son,  he  gave  orders  for  his 
release  ;  and  Philip  at  last  obtained  the  liberty  for  which  he  had  so  kx^ 
lat^ismsd.  But  thou^  he  recovered  his  freedom,  and  was  reinstated  in 
his  dominions,  his  sufferings  seem  to  have  broken  the  vigour,  and  to  have 
extinguished  the  activity  of  bis  mind  :  from  being  the  boldest  as  well  as 
most  enterprising  prince  in  the  empire,  he  became  the  most  timid  and 
cautious,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  pacific  ind«^nce. 

The  degraded  elector  of  Saxony,  likewise,  procured  his  liberty  in  con- 
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se(|ueiice  of  the  treaty  of  P^au;  The  empeior  having  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  ail  his  scbemes  &  extirpating  the  protestant  religion,  had  no 
longer  any  motiye  km  detaining  him  a  prisoner ;  and  being  extremely  sdi- 
citousy  at  that  jonctiirey  to  recover  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  the 
GermanB»  whose  assistance  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
which  he  meditated  against  the  kiqs:  of  France,  he,  aino^g  other  expe* 
dients  for  that  pdrposet  thoqght  of  releasing  from  imprisonment  a  prince 
whose  merit  entitfed  him  no  less  to  esteem,  than  his  sufferings  rendered 
him  the  object  of  compassion.  John  Frederick  took  possession  according^ 
of  that  piJt  of  his  territories  which  had  been  reserved  for  him,  when  Mau- 
rice was  invested  with  the  electoral  d%ni^.  As  in  this  situation  he  con- 
tinued to  display  the  same  virtuous  magnanimity  for  which  he  had  been 
conspicuous  in  a  more  prosperous  and  splendid  state,  and  which  he  had 
retained  amidst  all  his  suflBenngs,  he  maintained  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life  that  hvh  reputation  to  which  he  had  so  just  a  title. 

The  loss  ofMetz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  had  made  a  deep  im{NPession  on 
the  emperor.  Accustomed  to  terminate  all  his  operations  against  France 
with  aavantaffe  to  himself^  he  thought  that  it  neany  conceived  his  honour 
not  to  allow  Henry  the  superiority  in  this  war,  or  to  suffisr  his  own  adminis-. 
Iration  to  be  stained  with  the  mhmy  of  having  permitted  teiritories  of 
such  consecjiuenoe  to  be  dismembered  uom  the  empire.  This  was  no  less 
a  point  of  interest  than  of  honour.  As  the  frontier  of  Champagne  was 
more  naked,  and  lay  more  exposed  than  that  of  an^  [Mtyvince  in  France, 
Charles  had  frequently,  during  his  wars  with  that  kingdom,  made  imoads 
upon  that  quarter  with  great  success  and  effect ;  but  if  Hemy  were  allowed 
to  retain  his  late  conouests,  France  would  gam  such  a  formidable  barrier 
on  that  side,  as  to  be  altCKether  secure,  where  formeriy  she  had  been  weak- 
est. On  the  other  hand,  the  empire  had  now  lost  as  much,  in  point  of 
aecuritjTy  as  France  had  acquired ;  and  being  stripped  of  the  defence  which 
those  cities  aflbrded  it,  lay  opea  to  be  invaded  on  a  quarter,  where  all  the 
towns  having  been  hitherto  considered  as  interior,  and  remote  from  angr 
enemy,  were  but  slightly  fortified.  These  considerations  determined 
Charm  to  attempt  recovering  the  three  towns  of  which  Hemy  had  made 
himself  master ;  and  the  preparations  which  be  hadinade  against  Maurice 
and  his  associates  enaUed  him  to  cany  hb  resolutimi  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. ^ ' 

As  soon,  tiieiu  as  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Pas^u,  he  left  his  inglo* 
rious  retreat  at  Villach,  and  advanced  to  Augsbuig,  at  the  head  of  a  consi-^ 
derable  body  of  Germans  which  he  had  levied,  toge^r  with  all  the  troops 
which  he  had  drawn  out  of  Italy  and  Spain.  To  ftese  he  added  several 
battalions,  which  having  been  in  the  pay  of  Hie  cojlfederates  entered  into 
his  service  when  dismused  by  them ;  and  he  prefyled  likewise  on  some 
princes  of  the  empire  to  join  him  with  their  vassals;  -  In  order  to  conceal 
the  destination  of  this  fonnidable  anny,  and  to  c^uaid  against  alarming  tha 
French  king,  so  as  to  put  him  on  preparing  for  the  jdefence  of  bis  late  ca^ 
quests,  he  gave  out  that  he  was  to  inarch  imhwith-into  Huivaiy,  in  order 
to  second  Haurioe  in  his  cjperatioQS  against  the  Ii^dels.  When  he  began 
to  advance  towards  the  Rhine,  and  could  no  longer  employ  that  pretext, 
he  tried  a  new  artifice,  and  spread  a  report^  that  nePtook  this  route  inoider 
to  chastise  Mheiri  of  Brandenburg,  whose  crud  exactions  in  that  part  of 
tfie  empire  called  loudly  finr  his  ioteiposition  to  check  them. 

But  the  French  havuir  grown  acquainted^  at  last,  with  arts  by  which 
Ihey  had  been  so  often  &ceived,  viewed  all  Charles's  motions  with  dis* 
trust  Hemy  immediatoly  discerned  the  trae  object  of  his  vast  prepara- 
*tiona,  and  remved  to  defend  the  important  conquests  which  he  had  gained 
vrith  v^our  ecfiial  to  that  with  which  they  w^pe^about  to  be  attacked. 
As  he  foresaw  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  would  be  turned  against 
Metz,  by  whose  fete  that  of  Touland  Verdun  would  be  detemuned,  he 
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Dominaled  Francis  of  Lomiiiy  duke  of  Guise^^  take  die  coBunand  in  that 
city  dining  the  siege,  the  isflue  of  which  would  equally  affect  the  bonoor 
and  interest  of  his  country.  His  choice  codd  not  have  bSka  upon  any 
penon  more  worthy  of  that  trust.  The  duke  of  Guise  possessed,  in  a 
nigh  degree,  ai]  the  talents  of  courage,  sagacity,  and  presence  of  mind, 
which  render  men  eminent  in  military  command.  He  was  largely  cD' 
dowed  with  that  macnanimity  of  soul  which  delights  in  bold  enterprnes, 
and  aspires  to  fame  by  splendid  and  extraordinaiy  actions.  He  repaired 
with  joy  to  the  dangerous  station  assigned  him,  as  to  a  theatre  on  which 
he  might  display  his  great  qualities  un&r  the  immediate  eye  of  his  ceuD- 
tiymen,  all  reaay  to  applaud  him.  The  maitkl  genius  of  the  French 
nobility  in  that  ase,  which  considered  it  as  the  neatest  reproacii  to  remain 
inactire,  when  tnere  was  xay  opportunity  ofsignalinng  their  oqurage, 
prompted  great  numbers  to  toUow  a  leader  who  was  the  darliqe  as  mli 
as  the  pattern  of  eyery  one  that  courted  mtlitaiy  fame.  Seyeral  princes 
of  the  blood,  many  noblemen  of  the  hj^st  rank,  and  all  the  youqg  offi- 
cers who  could  obtain  the  king^s  permission,  entered  Mets  aa  vohorteeia* 
By  their  presence  they  added  spirit  to  the  garrison,  and  enabled  the  duke 
of  C  '  


of  Cruise  to  employ,  on  every  emei^g^ency,  penons  eager  to  i 
themselFj^  and  fit  to  conduct  any  service. 

But  with  whatever  alacrity  the  duke  of  Guise  undertook  the  defence  of 
Metz,  he  found  every  thiqg  upon  his  arrival  there,  in  such  a  situation,  as 
might  have  induced  any  person  of  less  intrepid  courage  to  despair  of 
defending  it  with  success.  The  city  was  of  great  eztenC  with  large  sub* 
uibs ;  i&  walls  were  in  many  places  feeble  and  without  nmpaits ;  the 
ditch  narrow  ;  and  the  old  towers,  which  prmected  instead  of  bastion^ 
were  at  loo  great  distance  from  eaco  other  to  defend  the  space  between 
them.  For  all  these  defects  he  endeavoured  to  provide  the  best  remed^ 
which  the  time  would  permit.  He  ordered  the  suburbs,  without  spariw 
the  monasteries  or  churebes,  not  even  that  of  St.  Annilph,  in  which  severu 
kings  of  France  had  been  buried,  to  be  levelled  with  the  eround ;  but  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  imputation  of  impiety,  to  which  such  a  vioh* 
tkn  of  so  many  sacred  edifices,  as  well  as  of^the  ashes  of  the  dead,  msht 
expose  him,  he  executed  this  with  much  religious  ceremonrv.  nariog 
ordered  all  the  holy  vestments  and  utensils,  tether  with  me  bones  of  , 
the  kings,  and  other  persons  deposited  in  these  churches  to  be  removed, 
they  were  carried  in  solemn  procession  to  a  church  within  the  walls,  be 
himself  walkiqg  before  them  bare-headed,  with  a  torch  in  bis  hand.  He 
then  pulled  down  such  houses  as  stood  near  the  walls,  cleared  and  enlaiged 
the  cutch,  repaired  the  niinous  fortifications,  and  erected  new  ones.  M  k 
was  necessary  that  all  these  works  should  be  finished  with  the  utmost 
expedition,  he  laboured  at  them  with  bis  own  hands :  the  officers  and 
volunteers  imitated  his  example,  and  the  soldiers  submitted  with  cbeeriul- 
ness  to  the  most  severe  ana  fatiguing  service,  when  they  saw  that  their  I 
superiors  did  not  decline  to  bear  a  part  in  it.  At  the  same  time  he  com- 
pelled all  useless  persons  to  leave  the  place ;  he  filled  the  magazines  widi 
provisions  and  military  stores ;  he  burnt  the  mills,  and  destroyed  the  corn 
and  ferage  for  several  miles  round  the  town.  Such  were  bis  popular  talents^ 
as  well  as  his  arts  of  acquiriiuf  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  of  men,  that 
the  citizens  seconded  him  with  no  less  ardour  than  the  soldiers ;  and  evenr 
other  passion  being  swalk>wed  up  in  the  zeal  to  repulse  the  enemy,  wiUI 
which  he  inspired  them,  they  beheld  the  ruin  of  thev  estates,  together  with 
the  havoc  which  he  made  among^  their  public  and  private  bttilaii^gs,  with- 
out any  emotion  of  resentment.* 

Meantime  the  emperor  having  collected  all  his  forces,  cootioued  his 
asarch  towards  Metz.    As  he  passed  through  the  cities  on  the  fUiiDe,he 
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saw  the  dismal  eflects  of  that  licentious  and  wasteful  war  which  Albert 
bad  cartied  on  in  these  parts.  Upon  bis  approach,  that  prince,  though  at 
the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  withdrew  into  LcMraro,  as  if  he  had 
intended  to  join  the  French  kin^,  whose  arms  he  had  quartered  with  his 
own  in  all  his  standards  and  ensim.  Albert  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
cc^  with  the  Imperial  troops,*  which  asoounted  at  least  to  sixty  thousand 
men,  forming  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  amies  which 
had  been  brought  into  the  field  during  that  age,  in  any  of  the  wars  among 
Christian  princes. 

The  chief  command,  under  the  emperor,  Was  committed  to  the  duke  of 
Alya,  assisted  by  the  marquis  de  Marignano,  together  with  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  eenerals.  As  it  was  now  towards  the 
end  of  October,  these  intelligent  officen  represented  the  great  daiw;er  oi 
beginning,  at  such  an  advanced  season,  a  siege  which  could  not  tail  to 
prove  verj  tedious.  But  Charles  adhered  to  his  own  opinion  with  hi9 
usual  obfltmacT,  and  bemg  confident  that  he  had  made  sucn  preparations, 
and  taken  such  precautionst  ^s  would  ensure  success,  he  ordered  the  ci^ 
to  be  invested.  As  soon  as  the  duke  of  Alva  ap^ared  [Oct.  19l,  a  large 
body  of  the  French  sallied  out  and  attacked  bis  van^ard  with  great 
vigour,  put  it  inconfiision,  and  killed  or  took  prisoners  a  considerable  nam-< 
ber  of  men.  By  this  early  specimen  which  they  rave  of  the  conduct  of 
their  officers,  as  well  as  the  valour  of  their  troops,  they  showed  the  Impe** 
lialista  what  an  enemy  they  had  to  encounter,  and  bow  dear  eveiy  advan-* 
tage  must  cost  them.  The  place,  however,  was  completely  invested,  the 
trenches  were  opened,  and  tne  other  works  begun. 

The  attention  both  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged  Was  tuned  for  seme 
time  towards  Albert  of  Brandenbuig,  and  they  strove  with  emulatioR  whicfa 
should  gain  that  prince,  who  still  hovered  in  the  neighbouiheod,  fluctuating 
in  all  tne  uncertainty  of  irresolution,  natural  to  a  man,  whoi  beinff  swayed 
by  no  principle,  was  allured  diflferent  ways  by  contrary  views  of  interests 
The  French  tempted  him  with  oflera  extremely  beneficial :  the  Impe- 
rialists scrupled  at  no  promise  which  they  thought  could  allure  mm.  Aitei 
much  faesitatkm  he  was  eained  by  the  empeior,  from  whom  he  expected 
to  receive  advantages  wnich  were  both  more  immediate  and  more  per* 
manent.  As  the  French  king,  who  began  to  suspect  his  intentions,  bad 
appointed  a  body  of  tro(^  under  the  duke  of  Aumale,  brother  to  the 
duke  of  Guise,  to  watch  his  motions^  Albert  fell  upon  them  unexpectedly 
with  such  vigour  that  he  routed  them  entirely  [Nov.  4],  killed  many  of  the 
officers,  wounded  Aumale  himself,  and  took  him  prisoner.  Immediately 
after  this  victoiy,  he  marched  in  triumph  to  Metz,  and  joined  his  army  to 
that  of  the  emperor.  Charies,  in  reward  for  this  service,  and  the  great 
accession  of  strength  which  he  brought  him,  ^nted  Albert  a  formal 
pardon  of  all  past  ofiences,  and  confirmed  him  m  the  possession  of  the 
territories  which  he  had  violently  usurped  during  the  war.t 

The  duke  of  Guise,  though  deeply  affected  with  his  brother's  misiortune^ 
did  not  remit,  in  any  degree,  the  vigour  with  which  he  defended  the  town* 
He  harassed  the  besieffenf  br  frequent  sallies^  in  which  his  officers  were 
so  eager  to  distinguish  Uiemseives,  that  his  authority  being  hardly  sufficient 
to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  their  courage,  he  was  obliged  at  different 
times  to  shut  tbe  gates,  *and  to  conceal  the  keys,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
princes  of  the  blo<^,  and  noblemen  of  the  first  rank,  from  exposing  them-^ 
selves  to  daneer  in  every  sally.  He  repaired  in  the  ni^ht  what  the  enemy's 
artillery  had  beat  down  during  the  day,  or  erected  behind  the  ruined  works 
new  fortificatkHis  of  almost  equal  stren^h.  The  Imperialists,  on  their 
part,  pushed  on  the  attack  with  great^pirit,  and  carriea  forwara,  at  once» 
approaches  against  different  parts  of  the  town.    But  the  art  of  attacking 
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ibitifiMl  piaoM  was  not  then  arriyed  at  that  degree  of  pofcction  to  wbkh 
k  was  caified  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cenliiiij,  daiiqg  the  Umg 
war  in  tkt  Netherlands.  The  besiefl;eriv  after  the  unweaiied  labo^  m 
rnauf  weeks,  fiwnd  that  they  had  made  but  little  piogiess;  and  ^Amigh 
their  batteries  had  made  breaches  in  different  plaoes,  theV  saw,  to  tfwir 
aslonishmentt  works  suddenly  appear,  in  demoUsfaiog  whico  their  btipats 
and  da^Bperi  would  be  renewecC  The  empenNr,  ennged  at  the  obstinate 
lesistanoe  which  his  army  met  with,  left  Thionville«  where  he  had  been 
confined  by  a  violent  fit  of  the  gout,  and  though  still  so  infon  thai  he  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  [Nov.  ts] ;  that, 
by  bis  presence,  he  might  animate  the  soldieis,  and  oige  on  the  attack 
with  greater  spirit.  Upon  his  arrival,  new  batteries  were  erec|e<i^  aod  new 
eflbrts  were  made  with  redoubled  ardour. 

But,  by  this  time,  winter  had  set  in  with  great  rigour;  the  camp  was 
altenately  deluged  with  rain  or  covered  with  snow ;  at  the  same  tine 
piovisioM  were  become  extremely  scarce,  as  a  body  of  French  cavaliy 
which  hovered  in  the  ne^bbouinood,  often-  inteinipted  die  convofSi  er 
rendered  their  arrival  diflicult  and  uncertain.  Diseases  b^an  lo  spread 
amoqg  the  soldiers,  especially  among  the  Italians  and  Spenianls.  unaoon- 
tOBsea  to  such  inclement  weather ;  great  numbeis  were  dnebled  finsi 
serving,  and  manv  died.    At  length  such  breaches  were  made  as  seemed 

cticable,  and  Charles  resolvedto  hazard  a  g^ieral  assault,  in  spilB  of  all 
remonstrances  of  his  generab  against  the  imprudeaoe  of    '    * ' 


m  garrison,  conducted  and  animated  by  the  most  gaUanI  of 

French  nobility,  widi  an  army  weakened  by  diseases,  and  diibearle&ed 
with  ill  success.  The  duke  of  Ghiise,  suspecting  the  emperor's  inteiitfaoi 
from  the  extnofdinaiy  nx>veroents  which  be  observed  ki  the  enemy  *s  camp, 
ordered  all  his  troops  to  their  respective  pests.  They  appeared  imf 
diately  on  the  wailsb  and  behind  the  breaches,  with  such  e  detennined 
wumtensnoe,  so  eager  for  the  oombat,  and  so  well  prepared  lo  give  the 
assailants  a  warm  receptkm,  that  the  Imperialists,  msleed  of  aavandeg 
lo  the  chaige  when  the  word  of  command  was  given,  s^ood  motknlem  in  a 
tinud,  dejected  silence.  The  emperor,  perceiving  ^t  he  could  net  tnat 
troops  more  spirits  were  so  much  broken,  retired  abiuptly  to  ftnsquaiBten, 
fomplaining  that  he  was  now  deserted  by  his  sokiier^  who  deaemd  no 
loijrer  die  name  of  men.* 

Deephr  as  this  behaviour  of  his  txoopi  mortified  and'  aflfected  Charles, 
he  wowd  not  hear  of  abandoning  the  siege,  theiigfa  he  saw  the 
necessi^  of  chaqgiog  the  method  of  attack.  He  suipended  the  fiinr  of 
hb  batteries,  and  proposed  to  proceed  by  the  more  secure  hut  tedSous 
method  of  sapping,  ovt  as  it  still  continued  to  mm  or  to  snow  almost 
inceasajDtly,  such  as  were  employed  in  this  rervice  endured  incredible 
hardships:  and  the  duke  of  Cruise,  whose  industiy  was  not  mfieiior  to  hb 
▼i^our,  dbcoverine  all  their  mines,  counter-woiked  tben^  and  prevented 
their  ^fect.  At  last,  Charles  finding  it  impossible  to  contend  any  kNKer 
with  the  tewetitf  of  the  season,  and  with  enemies  whom  he  coida  neither 
overpower  by  force,  nor  subdue  by  ait,  while  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
tagious tetemper  ra(red  amoi«  his  troops,  and  cut  off  daily  grei^  numbeis 
of  the  officera  as  well  as  soklieis,  yielded  to  die  solicitatwns  ol  hb  geoeiais, 
who  ooq|ured  him  to  save  the  remaiw  of  his  army  by  a  timeW  retreat : 
••Fortune,"  savs  be,  «*l  now  perceive,  resembles  other  females,  and 
gooses  to  confer  her  iavouis  on  youag  men,  while  she  tunn  ber  back  on 
those  who  are  advanced  in  years." 

Vpoa  thb,  he  gave  orders  immediately  to  raise  the  siege  [Dec  se],  and 
snbmitU^  to  tlie  dtinace  of  abandoning  the  enterprise,  after  having  con- 
tsnisdfiflyHnx  days  before  the  town,  duni«  which  tiQie  he  had  kit  1^^ 
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of  thiiQr  tibousand  men.  who  cUed  of  diseased,  or  were  kiUed  by  the 
*  *  s  of  Uoise,  as  mod  as  be  peroeived  the  intentioD  of  the 


The  duke  < 
Imterialistaf  sent  out  seTera]  bodies  both  of  cavaliy  and  in&ntiy  to  infest 
their  rear^  to  pick  up  strasKlerSy  and  to  seize  eveiy  opportunity  or  attadcii^ 
them  with  advantage.  Such  was  the  confusion  with  whicn  tbey  made 
their  retreat,  that  the  French  m«ht  hare  harassed  them  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  But  when  they  sallied  out«  a  spectacle  presented  itself  to  their 
▼iewy  which  extinguished  at  once  all  hostile  rage,  and  melted  them  into 
tenderness  and  compassioo.  The  Imperial  camp  was  filled  with  the  sick 
^|id  wounded,  with  the  dead  and  the  dying.  In  all  the  different  ro«ds  by 
which  the  anny  retired,  numbers  were  foimd,  who,  having  made  an  eflbrt 
to  escape,  beyond  their  strength,  were  left,  when  they  could  go  no  ferther, 
lo  perish  without  assistance.  This  they  received  from  their  enemies,  and 
were  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  kind  offices  which  their  friends  bad  not 
the  power  to  perform.  The  duke  of  Guise  immediateljr  ordered  proper 
refreshments  for  such  as  were  dying  of  hunger;  he  appointed  suij^eons  to 
attend  the  sick  and  wounded ;  he  removed  such  as  could  bear  it  to  the 
nd^cent  villages ;  and  those  who  would  have  suflered  by  being  carried  so 
hif^  he  admitted  into  the  hospitals  which  be  had  fitted  up  in  the  city  for 
llii  own  soldieis.  As  soon  as  tbey  recovered,  be  sent  them  home  uncteran 
•soort  of  soldiers,  and  with  money  to  bear  their  charges.  By  these  acts  (^ 
humanity,  which  were  uncommon  in  that  age,  when  war  was  carried  on 
with  ereater  rancour  and  ferocity  than  at  present,  the  duke  of  Chiise  com- 
I^ted  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  by  nis  gallant  and  successful  defence 
of  Mets,  and  engaged  those  whom  he  had  vanquished  to  vie  with  hb  own 
cosntiymen  in  extcxling  his  name.* 

To  these  calarohies  in  Germany,  were  added  such  unfortunate  events 
m  Italy  as  rendered  this  the  most  disastrous  year  in  the  emperor's  life. 
Daring  bis  residence  at  Villach,  Charles  had  applied  to  Cosmo  di  Medici 
fer  the  loan  of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  his  credit  at  that  time 
was  so  low,  that  in  order  to  obtain  this  inconsiderable  sum,  he  was  obliged 
to  put  him  in  possession  of  the  principalitv  of  Piombino ;  and  by  giving  up 
that,  he  lost  the  footing  whkb  ne  had  hitherto  maintained  in  Tuscany,  and 
enabled  Cosmo  to  assume,  for  the  future,  the  tone  and  deportment  of  a 
yrinee  altogether  independent.  Much  about  the  time  that  nis  indigence 
coDStraineabim  to  part  with  this  valuable  territory,  he  lost  Sienna,  which 
was  of  still  greater  consequence,  through  the  ill  conduct  of  Doir  Diego  de 
Hendonuf 

Sienna,  like  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy,  had  long  enjoved  a  repub* 
lican  government,  under  w  protection  of  the  empire ;  but  neing  torn  in 
pieees  by  the  dissensions  between  the  nobility  and  the  people,  which 
divided  all  the  Italian  commonwealtfaB,  the  faction  of  the  people,  which 
nuned  the  ascendant,  besought  the  emoeror  to  become  the  cfbardian  of 
mt  administration  which  they  had  estaolisbed,  and  admitted  mto  their 
city  a  small  body  of  Spanish  soldiers,  whom  be  had  sent  to  countenance 
tte  execution  of  the  laws,  and  to  preserve  tranquillity  among  them.  The 
command  of  these  troops  was  given  to  Mendoza,  at  that  time  ambassador 
fer  the  emperor  at  Rome,  who  persuaded  the  credulous  multitude,  that  it 
was  necesftuy  for  their  security  a^inst  any  future  attempt  of  the  nobles, 
to  allow  him  to  build  a  cHadef  m  sienna ;  and  as  he  flattered  himself  dut 
by  means  g[  this  fortress  he  might  render  the  emperor  master  of  tbe  ci^r» 
he  pushed  on  the  works  with  afl  possible  despatch.  But  he  threw  off  the 
mA.  too  soon.  Before  the  fortifications  were  completed,  he  began  to 
indulge  his  natural  haughtiness  and  severity  of  temper,  and  to  treat  the 
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dUiaeas  wkh  great  uvolenee.  At  the  fame  time  the  soMien  in  gainaoo 
beipg  paid  as  inegularij  as  the  emperor's  troc^  uualk  were*  lived 
aliiiost  at  discretioD  upon  the  iahabitantsy  and  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of 
lioene  and  oppression. 

These  iraunes  awakened  the  Siennese  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  As 
the^  saw  the  necessity  of  exerting  themselves,  while  the  unfinished  kxlifi- 
cations  of  the  citadel  left  them  any  hopes  of  success,  thev  applied  to  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  who  readily  promised  them  nis  master's  pro- 
tection and  assistance.  At  the  same  time,  foisetting  their  domestic 
animosities  when  such  a  mortal  blow  was  aimed  at  the  liberty  and  existence 
of  the  »]»ublic  they  sent  agents  to  the  exiled  nobles,  and  mvited  them  to 
concur  with  them  in  saving  their  couotiy  from  the  servitude  with  which  it 
was  threatened.  As  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  measures  were  con- 
certed speedily,  but  with  great  prudence ;  and  were  executed  with  equal 
vigour.  The  citizens  rase  suddenly  in  arms :  the  exiles  flocked  into  the 
town  from  different  parts  with  all  their  partizans,  and  what  troops  they 
could  draw  together ;  and  several  bodies  of  meroenaries  in  the  pay  of 
France  appeared  to  supp<Mt  them.  The  Spaniards^  though  surprised,  and 
mvch  infericNr  m  numoer,  defended  themselves  with  great  courage ;  but 
seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  and  having  no  hopes  of  maintaining  their  statin 
'  long  m  a  nalf-bnisbed  fortress,  they  soon  gave  it  up.  The  Siennese,  with 
the  utmost  alacrity,  levelled  it  with  the  ground,  that  no  monument  might 
remain  of  that  odious  structure,  which  had  been  raised  in  order  to  enslave 
them.  At  the  same  time  renouncing  all  connection  with  the  emperor,  th^ 
sent  ambassadors  to  thank  the  king  of  France  as  the  restorer  of  their  liberty, 
and  to  entreat  that  he  would  secure  to  them  the  perpettial  eigcqrineDt  of 
that  blessing,  by  continuing  his  protection  to  their  republic* 

To  these  misfortunes,  one  still  more  fatal  had  almost  succeeded.  The 
severe  administration  of  Dop  Pedro  de  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples,  having 
filled  that  kiivdom  with  murmuring  and  disaffection,  the  prince  of  Salerno^ 
the  head  of  the  malecontents,  had  fled  to  the  court  of  France,  where  all 
who  bore  ill-will  to  the  emperor  or  his  ministers  were  sure  of  finding  pnh 
tection  and  assistance.  That  nobleman,  in  the  usual  style  of  exiles,  boastiqg 
much  of  the  number  apd  power  of  his  partizans,  and  of  his  mat  influence 
with  them,  prevailed  on  Heniy  to  think  of  invading  Naples,  fiom  an  expec- 
tation of  beii^  joined  by  all  those  with  whom  the  pnnce  of  Salenio  neld 
correspondence,  or  who  were  dissatisfied  with  Toledo's  government  But 
though  the  first  hint  of  this  enterprise  was  suggested  ny  the  prince  of 
Salerno,  Heniy  did  not  choose  that  its  success  should  entirely  depend  upon 
his  being  able  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  had  made.  He  applied  for 
aid  tn  Solyman,  whom  he  courted,  aAer  his  father's  example,  as  nis  most 
vigorous  auxiliary  against  the  emperor,  and  solicited  him  to  seoood  his 
operatiomL  by  sending  a  powerful  fleet  into  the  Mediteiranean.  U  was 
not  difficult  to  obtain  what  he  requested  of  the  sultan,  who,  at  this  time, 
was  highljT  incensed  against  the  house  of  Austria,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
eeedings  in  Hungaiy.  He  ordered  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  to  be 
equipped,  that  they  might  sail  towards  the  coast  of  Naples,  at  whatever 
time  Heniy  should  name,  and  m^t  co-operate  with  the  French  troops  in 
their  attempts  upon  that  kingdom.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given 
to  the  corsair  Dragut,  an  officer  trained  up  under  Barbarossa,  and  scarcehr 
inferior  to  his  master  in  courage,  in  talents,  or  in  good  fmtune.  He 
appeared  on  thp  coast  of  Calabna  at  the  time  which  had  been  agreed  on, 
landed  at  several  places,  pkndered  and  burnt  several  villaoss;  and  at  last, 
ttsting  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Naples,  filled  that  city  with  consteimtion. 
But  as  the  French  fleet,  detained  by  some  accident,  which  the  contem- 
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pciraiy  bistoriaos  have  not  explained,  did  not  join  the  Turics  acoordine  to 
ooDoert,  they,  afler  waiting:  twenty  days,  without  heaiii^  any  tidinffBd*  it, 
aet  sail  for  Constantinople,  and  thus  delivered  the  viceroy  of  Naples  from 
the  tenor  of  an  invasion,  which  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  have  resisted.* 
1563.1  As  the  French  had  never  given  so  severe  a  check  to  the  emperor 
in  any  former  campaign,  they  expressed  immoderate  joy  at  the  success  of 
their  arms.  Charles  nimself,  accustomed  to  a  lone  series  of  prosperity, 
felt  the  calamity  most  sensibly,  and  retired  from  Afetz  into  the  Low- 
Countries,  much  dejected  with  the  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  which  affected 
him  in  his  declining  aee,  when  the  violence  of  the  gout  had  increased  to 
such  a  pitch,  as  entirehr  broke  the  vkour  of  his  constitution,  and  rendered 


him  peevish,  difficult  of  access,  and  often  incapable  of  applying  to  business. 
But  whenever  he  enjoyed  any  interval  of  ease,  all  his  thoughts  were  bent 
on  revenge ;  and  he  deliberated,  with  the  greatest  solicitirae,  concerning 
fibe  most  prop^  means  of  annoying  France,  and  of  efiacine  the  stain  which 
had  obscurea  the  reputation  and  glory  of  his  arms.  All  3ie  schemes  con- 
eeming  Clermany  which  had  engrossed  him  so  lone,  being  disconcerted  by 
the  peace  of  Passau,  the  afiairs  of  the  empire  became  only  secondary 
objects  of  attention,  and  enmity  to  France  was  the  predominant  passion 
WBich  chiefly  occupied  his  mind. 

The  turbulent  ambition  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg  excited  violent  com- 
ZDotions,  which  disturbed  the  em|>ire  during  this  year.  That  prince's 
troops  having  shared  in  the  calamities  of  the  sieee  of  Metz,  were  greatly 
Kduced  in  number.  But  the  emperor,  prompted  b^r  eratitude  for  nis  dis- 
tinguished services  on  that  occasion,  or  perhaps  with  a  secret  view  of 
fomenting  divisions  among  the  princes  of  the  empire,  having  paid  up  aD 
the  money  due  to  him,  be  was  enabled  with  that  sum  to  hire  so  many  of 
the  soldiers  dismissed  from  the  Imperial  army,  that  he  was  soon  at  the 
htead  of  a  body  of  men  as  numerous  as  ever.  The  bishops  of  Bambeig 
and  Wurtzbui^;  having  solicited  the  Imperial  chamber  to  annul,  by  its 
authority,  the  iniquitous  conditions  which  Albert  had  compelled  them  to 
m^  that  court  unanimously  found  all  their  engagements  with  him  to  be 
void  in  then'  own  nature,  because  they  had  l^n  extorted  by  force: 
enjoined  Albert  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  performance  of  them ;  and,  if 
be  should  persist  in  such  an  unjust  demand,  exhorted  all  the  princes  of  the 
•mpire  to  U>ke  arms  against  him  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  tranquillity. 
To  this  decision,  Albert  opposed  the  confirmation  of  his  transactions  with 
Ihe  two  prelates,  which  the  emperor  had  granted  him  as  the  reward  of  his 
having  joined  the  Imperial  army  at  Metz :  and  in  order  to  intimidate  his 
antagonists,  as  weU  as  to  convince  them  of  his  resolution  not  to  relinquish 
his  pretensions,  he  put  his  troops  in  motion,  that  he  might  secure  the  terri- 
tofy  in  question.  Varioos  enoeavours  were  employed,  and  many  expe* 
dients  proposed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  kindling  a  new  war  in  Germany. 
But  the  same  warmth  of  temper  which  rendered  Albert  turbulent  and 
enterprising,  inspiring  him  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  even 
in  his  wildest  undertdiings,  he  disdainfully  rejected  all  reasonable  overtures 
of  accommodation. 

Upon  this,  the  Imperial  chamber  issued  its  decree  against  him,  and 
requned  the  elector  of  Saxony,  together  with  several  other  princes  men- 
tk»ed  by  name,  to  take  arms  m  oraer  to  canr  it  into  execution.  Maurice, 
and  those  associated  with  him,  were  not  unwilling  to  undertake  this  service. 
They  were  extremely  solicitous  to  maintain  public  order  by  supporting  the 
authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  a  timely 
check  to  the  usiarpations  of  an  ambitious  prince,  who  bad  no  pnnciple  ot 
action  but  regard  to  his  own  interest  and  no  motive  to  direct  him  but  the 
inqpulie  of  ui«ovemable  passions.    They  had  good  reason  tosuspect,  that 
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(lie  emperor  encoiin^  Albert  in  his  ettnyngsmt  and  jnegohr  pro* 
ceediwsy  and  secretly  afibrded  him  assistance  that,  bj  raisiif;  mai  up  to 
rival  iHaurice  in  power,  he  m^t,  in  any  future  brod,  make  use  ol  his 
assistance  to  counteibalance  andcoatrol  the  authori^  whkh  the  other  hid 
acouired  in  the  empire.^ 

These  considerations  united  the  most  {wwerfiil  priooes  in  Gennany  m  m 
league  against  Albert,  of  which  Maurice  was  declared  generalnsiiiio 
[April  f].  This  formidable  confederacy,  however,  wroi^t  no  cbaqge  ■ 
Albert's  sentiments;  but  as  he  ksmm  that  he  could  not  resbt  so  many 
princes,  if  he  should  allow  them  time  to  assemble  dieir  farces,  he  endea- 
youred,  b^  his  activity,  to  deprive  them  of  all  the  advantages  which  tb^ 
inight  derive  from  their  united  power  and  numbers:  and  for  that  reason 
marched  directhr  against  Maurice,  the  enemy  whom  he  dreaded  most.  It 
was  happy  for  tne  allies  that  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  was  committed  to 
a  prince  of  such  abilities.  He,  by  his  authority  and  eiample»had  mq)ired 
them  with  vigour ;  and  having  carried  on  their  preparations  with  a  dcgret 
of  rapidity  of  which  confederate  bodies  are  seldom  capable,  he  %ras  is 
condition  to  face  Albert  before  he  could  make  any  considerable  pnpev. 

Their  armies,  which  were  neariy  equal  in  number,  each  coosistmg  of 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  met  at  Seiverhausen,  n  the  dutchy  of  Lan»- 
buigh ;  and  the  violent  animosity  against  each  otber^  which  possessed  the 
two  leaders,  did  not  suiBfer  them  to  continue  long  mactive.  The  troops 
inflamed  with  the  same  hostile  rage,  marched  fiercely  to  the  combat  [June 
9] ;  they  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy ;  and  as  both  generals  were 
capable  of  availing  themselves  of  eveiy  favourable  occurrence,  the  battle 
remained  loQg  doubtful,  each  nining  ground  upon  the  other  alternately. 
At  last  victory  declared  for  Maurice,  who  was  superior  in  cavalry*  and 
Albert's  army  fled  in  confusion,  leaving  four  thousand  dead  in  the  field,  and 
their  camp,  bamge,  and  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
allies  bought  t&ir  victory  dear,  their  best  troops  suffered  greatly,  two  sons 
of  the  duke  of  firunswicK,  a  duke  of  Lunenbuigh,  and  many  otner  peisons 
of  distinction,  were  amonjg  the  number  of  the  slain.t  But  all  these  were 
soon  foreotten;  ibr  Maurice  himself,  as  he  led  up  to  a  second  chai)|e  a 
body  ol  horse  which  bad  been  broken,  received  a  wound  with  a  pi^ 
bullet  in  the  belly,  of  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  battle,  in  the  wktf- 
second  year  of  his  age,  and  ip  the  sixth  after  his  attamiqg  the  electnnl 
dignity. 

Of  all  the  personages  who  have  appeared  in  the  histmy  of  this  actire 
age,  when  great  occurrences  and  sudden  revolutions  called  iatih  extiaonSi* 
nary  talents  to  view,  and  afforded  them  fiill  opportunity  to  diaplaj  tfaesa- 
selves,  Maurice  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  most  remaikabie.  if  bn 
exorbitant  ambition,  his  profound  dissimulation,  and  his  unwanautable 
usurpation  of  his  kinsman's  bornura  and  dominions  exclude  bim  from  bem^ 
praised  as  a  virtuous  man ;  his  prudence  in  concerting  his  measures,  his 
vigour  in  executing  them,  and  the  unifoim  success  with  which  they  were 
attended,  eptitle  faim  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  prince.  At  an  age  when 
impetuosity  of  spirit  commonly  predominates  over  political  wisdom,  when 
the  highest  effort  even  of  a  genius  of  the  first  order  Is  to  fix  on  a  bold 
scheme,  and  to  execute  it  wi&  promptitude  and  courage,  he  farmed  and 
conducted  an  intricate  plan  of  fiolicy,  which  deceived  the  most  aitfiil 
monarch  in  Europe.  At  the  venr  juncture  when  the  emperor  had  attained 
to  almost  unlimited  despotism,  Maurice,  with  power  seemmgiy  inadequate 
to  such  an  undertaking,  compelled  him  to  reUnquish  all  his  usurpatfons,  and 
established  not  only  ttie  religious  but  civil  liberties  of  Gennany  <n  ancfa 
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I M  have  hitherto  lemaioed  imahaken.    Altfaourii,  at  one  period 

of  hii  life,  his  conduct  excited  the  jeakwsy  of  tiieprotestaiiui^aiKl  at  another 
4fa«w  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  Roman  cathoucsysuch  was  hk  masterly 
address^  ^t  he  was  the  only  prince  of  the  ace  who  in  any  degree  pos- 
aessed  the  con6dence  of  hoth«  and  whom  both  lamented  as  the  roost  able 
as  well  as  fidtfaful  guardian  of  the  constitution  and  laWs  of  his  coiintiy.    . 

The  oonstematioo  which  Maurice's  death  occasioned  amon^  his  troopst 
prevented  them  from  making  the  pro|>er  improvement  of  the  victorjr  which 
Qiey  had  gained.  Albert,  whose  active  courage,  and  profuse  liberality^ 
rendered  him  the  darling  of  such  military  adventurers  as  were  little  solicit- 
.Otts  about  the  justice  of  his  cause,  soon  reassembled  his  broken  forces, 
and  made  fin^  levies  with  such  success  that  he  was  quickly  at  the  head 
of  fifteen  thousand  men,  and  renewed  his  depredations  with  additional 
finy.  But  Heray  of  Brunswick  having  taken  the  command  of  the  allied 
troops,  defeated  him  in  a  second  battle  [Sept.  12]  scarcely  less  bloody 
than  me  former.  Even  then  his  courage  <ud  not  sink,  not  were  his 
resources  ei^usted.  He  made  several  eflbrts,  and  some  of  them  veiy 
v^;orous,  to  retrieve  his  affiiin :  but  bein^  laid  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire  by  the  Imperial  chamber :  being  dnven  by  degrees  out  of  all  his 
hereditary  territories,  as  well  as  those  which  he  bad  usurped ;  being  for- 
saken by  many  of  his  officers,  and  overpowered  by  the  number  <m  his 
enemies,  he  fled  for  refuge  into  France.  After  having  been,  for  a  cod- 
sidereble  tiine,  the  tenor  and  scouige  of  Germany,  he  iin|^red  out  some 
years  in  an  indigent  and  dependent  state  of  exile,  the  miseries  of  which 
nb  restless  and  arrogant  spirit  endured  with  the  most  indignant  impa- 
tience. Upon  his  (teath  without  issue  [Jan.  12,  1&77],  his  temtones, 
which  had  been  seised  by  the  princes  who  took  arms  a^nst  him,  were 
restored,  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor,  to  his  collateral  heirs  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburg.* 

Maurice  havioff  left  only  one  daughter,  who  was  afterwards  mairied  to 
William  prince  m  Oran^,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  who  bore  his  grand* 
fatfaer^s  name,  and  inhented  the  great  talents  for  which  he  was  conspicu- 
ous, a  violent  dispute  arose  concerning  the  succession  to  his  honours  and 
territOTies.  John  Frederick,  the  degraded  elector,  claimed  the  electoral 
dignity,  and  that  part  of  his  patrimonial  estate  of  which  he  had  been  vio* 
lently  stripped  afler  the  Smalkaldic  war.  Augustus,  Maurice^s  ody 
brother,  pfeaded  his  r%ht  not  only  to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  their 
fiunily,  but  to  the  electoral  digni^,  and  to  the  territories  which  Maurice 
had  acquired.  As  Augustus  was  a  prince  of  considerable  abilities,  as  well 
as  of  neat  candour  and  gentleness  ot  manners,  the  states  of  Saxony,  finget- 
ting  me  merits  and  sufferings  of  their  former  master,  declared  warmly  m 
his  favour.  His  pretensions  were  powerfully  supported  by  the  king  of 
Denmark,  whose  daughter  he  bad  married,  and  zealously  espoused  by  the 
king  of  the  Romans,  out  of  regard  to  Maurice^s  memory.  The  degraded 
elector,  though  secretly  favoiued  by  hn  ancient  enemy  the  emperor,  was 
at  last  obli^  to  relinquish  his  chum,  upon  obtaining  a  smaU  additkm  to 
the  territories  which  had  been  allotted  to  him,  together  with  a  stipulation^ 
securing  to  bis  family  the  eventual  succession,  upon  a  failure  of  male  heirs 
in  the  Albertine  line.  That  unfortunate,  but  magnanimous  prince,  died 
next  jear,  soon  afler  ratifying  this  treaW  of  agreement;  and  the  electoral 
dignity  is  still  possessed  by  the  descencunts  of  Augustus^t 

During  these  transactions  in  Qermanv,  war  was  carried  oo  in  the  Low* 
Countries  with  considerable  vigour.  The  emperor,  impatient  to  effiioe  the 
stain  which  his  ignominious  repulse  at  Metz  left  upon  bis  military  reputft- 
tkm,had  an  army  early  in  the  fields  and  laid  siege  to  Teiouaoe.    Tbmigh 
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the  towD  was  of  such  importance,  that  Francis  wed  to  cdl  Hone  of  the  two 
I)illows  on  which  a  kin|^  of  France  might  sleep  with  aeciuity,  the  fcHlifica- 
tioiis  were  in  bad  repair :  Heniy,  tiusting  to  what  had  happened  at  Metz, 
thought  nothing  more  was  necessary  to  render  all  the  e£brt8  of  the  enenoy 
abortive»  than  to  reinforce  the  gainson  with  a  considerable  number  of  thie 
young  nobility.  But  d'Esse,  a  veteran  officer  who  commanded  them, 
oeiiig  killed,  and  the  Imperialists  pushing  the  siege  with  great  ^i^om  and 
perseverance,  the  place  was  taken  by  assault  [June  211.  That  it  migiit 
not  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  Charles  ordered  not  only  the 
ibortifications  but  the  town  itself  to  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  dis- 
persed in  the  adjacent  cities.  Elated  with  this  success,  the  Imperialists 
immediately  invested  Hesden,  which,  though  defended  with  great  oravery, 
was  likewise  taken  bj  assault,  and  such  of  the  garrison  as  escaped  the 
sword  were  made  prisoners.  The  emperor  intrusted  the  conduct  of  this 
siege  to  Eoianuel  Philibert  of  Savoy,  prince  of  Piedmont,  who,  on  that 
occasion,  gave  the  first  display  of  those  great  talents  for  militaiy  coramandt 
which  soon  entitled  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  generals  of  the  age, 
and  facilitated  his  re-establishment  in  bis  hereditary  dominions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  having  been  overrun  by  Francis  in  his  ezpeditkuB  mto  Italy, 
were  stiU  retained  by  Heniy.* 

The  loss  of  these  towns,  together  with  so  many  persons  of  distinctioo^ 
either  killed  or  taken  by  the  enemy,  was  no  inconsiderable  calamity  to 
France,  and  Henry  felt  it  very  sensioly ;  but  he  was  still  more  mortified 
at  the  emperor\s  naviijg  recovered  his  wonted  superi(»ity  in  the  field  so 
soon  after  the  blow  at  Metz,  which  the  French  had  represented  as  fetal  to 
hb  power.  He  was  ashamed  too,  of  his  own  remissness  and  excessive 
security  at  the  opening  of  the  campaie;n ;  and  in  order  to  repair  that  eirort 
lie  assembled  a  numerous  army,  and  Jed  it  into  the  Low-Countries. 

Roused  at  the  approach  of  such  a  formidable  enemy,  Charies  left  Bios- 
sels,  where  he  had  oeen  shut  up  so  closely  duriiie  seven  months,  that  it 
came  to  be  believed  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  he  was  dead;  and 
though  he  was  so  much  debilitated  by  the  ^;out  that  he  could  hardly  bear 
the  motkxi  of  a  litter,  he  hastened  to  join  his  army.  The  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  turned  with  expectation  towards  those  mighty  ana  ezas^ 
rated  rivals,  between  whom  a  decisive  battle  was  now  thought  unavoid- 
able. But  Charles  having  prudently  declined  to  hazard  a  general  engaee- 
roent,  and  the  violence  of  the  autumnal  rains  rendering  it  impossible  tor 
the  French  to  undertake  any  siege,  they  retired,  without  havhig  perfonned 
any  thing  suitable  to  the  great  preparations  which  they  bad  made.f 

The  Imperial  arms  were  not  attended  with  the  same  success  in  Italy. 
The  narrowness  of  the  emperor's  finances  seldom  allowed  him  to  act  with 
vigour  in  two  diflferent  places  at  the  same  time ;  and  having  exerted  hioa- 
seif  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  make  a  great  eflbrt  in  the  Low-Countnes,  bia 
operations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ams  were  proportionally  feeble.  Tbe 
viceroy  of  Naples,  in  conjunction  witn  Cosmo  di  Medici,  wno  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  French  troops  into  Sienna,  endeavoined  to 
become  master  of  that  city.  But,  instead  of  reducing  the  Siennese,  the 
Imperialists  were  obliged  to  reth«  abruptly,  in  order  to  defiend  their  own 
country,  unon  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  threatened  the 
coast  of  Naples ;  and  the  French  not  only  established  themselves  more 
firmly  in  Tuscany,  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  conquered  a  great 
part  of  the  island  of  Corsica,  subject  at  that  thne  to  the  Genoese.} 

The  affairs  of  the  house  d  Austria  declined  no  less  in  Hun^piy  during 
the  course  of  this  year.  As  the  troops  which  Ferdinand  kept  m  TransyP 
vania  received  their  pay  very  irregulariy,  they  lived  almost  at  discretion 
upon  the  inhabitants;  and  their  insolence  and[  rapaciousness  greatly  di»- 
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apoD  a  turbuleot  nobility  impatient  of  injuiy,  and  upon  a  fierce  people 
pione  to  chaqg;*,  that  they  were  ripe  for  a  revolt.  At  that  very  juncture, 
their  late  ^ueen  Isabella,  together  with  her  son,  appeared  in  Transylvania. 
Her  ambitious  mind  could  not  bear  the  solitude  and  inactivity  of  a  private 
life ;  and  repenting  quickly  of  the  cession  which  she  had  made  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fiffy-one,  she  left  the 
place  of  her  retreat,  hoph^  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Hungarians  with 
the  Austrian  government  would  prompt  them  once  more  to  recognise  her 
son's  ri^t  to  the  crown.  Some  noblemen  of  great  eminence  declared 
immediately  in  his  favour.  The  basha  of  Belgrade,  by  Solyman's  order, 
•spoused  his  cause,  in  op[)osition  to  Ferdinand ;  the  Spanish  and  German 
soldiers,  instead  of  advancing  against  the  enemy,  mutinied  for  want  of  pay, 
declaring  that  they  would  march  back  to  Vienna :  so  that  Castaldo,  tneir 
general,  was  obliged  to  abandon  Transylvania  to  Isabella  and  the  Turks, 
and  to  place  himself  at  the  bead  of  the  mutineers,  that  by  his  authority  he 
might  restrain  them  firom  plundering  the  Austrian  territories  through  which 


Ferdinand's  attention  was  turned  so  entirely  towards  the  a&irs  of  Ger- 
many, and  his  treasures  so  much  exhausted  by  his  late  efforts  in  Hunigary, 
that  be  made  no  attempt  to  recover  that  valuable  province,  although  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  that  purpose  presented  itself,  as  Solyman  was 
then  eqgaged  in  a  war  with  rersia,  aiKi  involved  besides  in  domestic 
calamities  which  engrossed  and  disturbed  his  mind.  Solyman,  though 
distinguished  by  many  accomplishments,  inm  the  other  Ottoman  princes, 
had  all  the  passions  peculiar  to  that  violent  and  haughty  race.  He 
was  jealous  or  his  authority,  sudden  as  well  as  furious  in  his  anger,  and 
susceptible  of  all  that  rage  of  love,  which  reigns  in  the  £ast,  and  often 
produces  the  wildest  and  most  tragical  e£fects.  His  favourite  mistress  was 
a  Circassian  slave  of  exquisite  beauty,  who  bore  him  a  son  called  Musta- 
pha,  whom,  both  on  account  of  hb  birthr^t  and  merit,  he  destined  to  be 
the  heir  of  his  crown.  Roxalana,  a  Russian  captive,  soon  supplanted  the 
Circassian,  and  gained  the  sultan's  heart.  Having  the  address  to  retain 
the  conquest  which  she  had  made,  she  kept  possession  of  his  love  without 
any  rival  for  many  years,  during  which  sne  Drought  him  several  sons  and 
one  daishter.  All  the  happiness,  however,  which  she  derived  from  the 
unbounded  sway  that  she  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  a  monarch  whom 
one  half  of  the  worid  revered  ot  dreaded,  was  embittered  by  perpetual 
reflections  on  Mustapha's  accesskxi  to  the  throne,  and  the  certain  death  of 
her  sons,  who,  she  foresaw,  would  be  immediately  sacrificed,  according  to 
tbe  barbarous  jealousy  of  Turkish  policy,  to  the  safety  of  the  new  emperor. 
Bf  dwelling  continually  on  this  melancholy  idea,  she  came  gradually  to 
new  Mustapha  as  the  enemy  of  her  children,  and  to  hate  him  with  more 
than  a  stepmother's  ill-will.  This  prompted  her  to  wish  his  destruction, 
in  order  to  secure  for  one  of  her  own  sons  the  throne  which  was  desthied 
for  him.  Nor  did  she  want  either  ambition  to  attempt  such  a  high  enter- 
prise, or  the  arts  requisite  for  canyipg  it  into  ezecotkxi.  Having  prevailed 
on  the  sultan  to  give  her  only  dai^hter  in  marria^  to  Rustan  tne  gpfod 
yi9ier,she  disclosed  her  scheme  to  that  crafty  minister,  who,  perceivinj^ 
that  it  was  his  own  interest  to  co-operate  with  her,  readily  promised  his 
assistance  towards  aggrandizing  that  branch  of  the  royal  line  to  which  he 
was  so  neariy  allied. 

As  soon  as  Roxalana  had  concerted  her  measures  with  this  able  confi- 
daiit»  she  began  to  a£^t  a  wonderful  zeal  for  th^  Mahometan  religiony  to 
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which  Soljiiiaii  wa0  auperiUtiaarfy  attached,  and  pnpoMd  to  kaod  and 
wdowarayaliiiofque^a  woitofgwatexpciiieybaldeea^  Toks 

merilDribiif  in  the  bg;hest  de^M.  The  amfti  whom  iha  cowultML 
approred  nrach  of  her  pioot  intention ;  bat  hMwiag  been  taiMd  and 
ioftnicted  bj  Ruttan,  told  her,  that  aha  heng  a  alave  cmM  deriM  no 
benefit  hemif  iiom  that  holy  deed,  for  all  the  merit  of  it  wooM  aocnie  to 
Sofyman,  the  master  nvhoae  pioperty  she  was.  Upon  thia  she  seemed  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  to  sink  into  the  deepest  mehmcholyf  as 
k'she  had  been  disgusted  with  life  and  all  its  emoyments.  Mymuh  who 
was  absent  with  iSt  anny,  being  informed  of  tnis  dejection  ot  mind,  and 
of  the  cause  fiom  which  it  proceeded,  discovered  all  the  attitude  of  a 
lover  to  remove  it,  and  bj  a  writing  under  his  hand  dedand  her  a  fiec 
woman.  Roxalana  havuig  gained  this  point,  proceeded  to  bvild  tbe 
mosque,  and  reassumed  her  usual  gayety  ol  ^irit  But  when  Solyman,  on 
his  retum  to  Constantinople,  sent  a  eunuch,  ^iccording  to  the  custom  of  tke 
seraglio^  to  bring  her  to  partake  of  his  bed,  she  seemh^kjr  with  deep 
regret,  but  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  declined  to  follow  the  emmcli^ 
declaring  that  what  had  been  an  honour  to  her  while  a  slave,  became  a 
crime  as  she  was  now  a  finee  woman,  and  that  she  would  not  involve  either  die 
sultan  or  herself  in  the  guilt  that  must  be  contracted  by  such  an  open  violar 
tion  of  the  law  of  their  prophet.  Solyroan,  whose  pasnon  this  difficolty, 
as  well  as  the  afiected  delicacy  which  gave  rise  to  it,  hejghteoed  asn 
inflamed,  bad  recourse  immediately  to  tSe  mufti  for  his  directioa.  He 
replied,  aflpeeably  to  the  koran,  tbe  Koxalana's  scruples  were  well  fooMied ; 
but  added,  artfully,  in  words  which  Rustan  had  taught  hhn  to  me,  that  it 
was  in  the  sultan's  power  to  remove  these  difficulties,  by  espomiag  her  ee 
his  lawiul  wife*  The  amcHous  monarch  closed  eaceiff  with  the  pnyoosJ, 
and  solemnly  married  her,  accordine  to  the  form  of  the  If  ahoraetaoniuai ; 
though,  by  ooHig  so»  he  disregarded  a  maxim  of  policy  which  the  piide 
of  the  Ottoman  blood  had  taught  all  the  sultans  since  'Bajaset  i.  to  cen- 
sider  as  mviolable.  From  his  time,  none  of  the  Tuikish  monuchs  had 
married,  because,  when  he  was  vanquished  and  taken  prisoner  by  Tam- 
erlane, his  wife  had  been  abused  with  barbarous  insolence  by  the  Tartars. 
That  no  similar  calamity  might  again  subject  the  Ottoman  fomily  to  the 
same  disgrace,  the  sultans  admitted  none  to  their  beds  but  sbves,  whose 
dishonour  could  not  bring  any  such  stain  upon  their  house. 

But  the  more  uncommon  the  step  was,  the  more  it  convhmed  Rimalana 
of  the  unbounded  influence  which  she  had  acquired  over  the  suttanfa 
heart :  and  emboldened  her  to  prosecute,  widi  greater  hope  oi  ami  com, 
the  scheme  that  she  had  formed  m  order  to  deSroy  Mustepha.  Tlua 
young  prince  havm||^  been  intrusted  by  his  father,  accofdiqg  to  Che  prac* 
lice  of  the  sultans  m  that  age,  with  the  government  of  several  diflmut 
provuices,  was  at  tint  tkne  invested  with  tte  admHustratioein  Duabe^nir, 
the  ancient  Afosopotamia,  which  Solyman  had  wrested  from  the  PeisiaiiB, 
and  added  to  his  empire.  In  all  these  diflerent  commands,  Muslapha  fasKi 
conducted  himself  with  such  cautious  prudence  as  coidd  give  no  oftttce 
fo  bis  fother,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  governed  with  so  much  mode- 
ration as  well  as  justice,  and  displayed  such  vakxir  and  generosity,  as  venr 
dered  him  equally  the  fovounte  of  the  people  and  the  daiimg  of  tbe 
eoklleiy. 

There  was  no  room  to  lay  any  folly  or  vtoe  to  hb  chme,  that  cmold 
hnpair  the  high  opinion  whicn  bis  father  entertained  of  him.  RoKalar 
■a^a  malevolence  was  more  refined ;  she  turned  his  virtues  against  hasn. 
and  made  use  of  these  as  engines  for  his  destruction.  She  often  mei 
m  Sdyman's  pmence,  the  splendid  qualities  of  his  son ;  she  oeh 


piaise. 

wtiicn 


coursce,  his  liberality,  his  popular  arts,  with  maKcious  and  eiagg«i 
ise.  As  soon  as  she  perceived  that  the  sultan  heard  these  enoonu 
ich  were  often  repeated,  with  uneanmea ;  that  soqncioD  of  hie 
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began  to  iniii|;fe  ilwlf  wHb  Ids  fonaer  eatetm ;  and  tb&t  by  dagiees  be 
cune  t6  view  bim  wilfa  jeakMsy  and  fear:  she  introduced^  as  byaccideotf 
some  diaooarse  oonoeniing  the  lebellion  ot  his  father  Selim  as^aiost  Baja* 
let  hit  ffraodfather :  sbe  took  notice  of  the  bniTeiy  of  the  veteian  troofie 
under  nnstapha's  command,  and  of  the  neighboiffhood  of  Diarbequir  to 
the  tenHories  of  the  Persian  sophi,  Solyman's  mortal  enemy.  By  these 
ait^  whatever  remained  of  paternal  tendemess  was  eradually  extinpiished| 
and  such  passions  were  kindled  in  the  breast  of  the  sultan,  as  ffave  all 
Itozalana's  malignant  suggestions  the  colour  not  only  of  probability  but 
of  truth.  His  suspicions  and  lear  of  Mustapha  settled  into  deep-rooted 
hatred.  He  appomted  spies  to  obsenre  and  report  all  his  woirds  and 
actions ;  he  watched  and  stood  on  his  guard  against  him  as  his  most  dan- 
gerous enemy. 

Having  thus  alienated  the  sultan's  heart  from  Mustapha,  Rozalana  ven- 
tured upon  another  step.  She  entreated  Solyman  to  allow  her  own  sons 
the  liberty  of  appearing  at  court,  bopiii||^  that  bv  |[aining  access  to  their 
Cuther,  they  might,  by  their  good  qualities  and  dutiful  deportment,  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  that  place  in  his  afectkms  which  Mustapha  had 
iomoetfy  held ;  and  though  what  she  demanded  was  contraiy  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Ottoman  &muy  in  that  age,  the  uxorious  monardb  granted  her 
lequest.  To  all  these  fmnale  intriraM  Rustan  added  an  artifice  still  more 
euDtiey  which  complied  the  sultanas  delusion,  and  heightened  his  jealousy 
and  fear.  He  wrote  to  the  basbaws  of  the  provinces  adjacent  to  Diarbe^ 
quir,  InstructinK  them  to  send  him  regular  intelligence  of  Mnstapha's 
pFoceedings  mhis  government,  and  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  pnvate 
Bint,  iowtng  in  appearance  from  his  seal  for  their  interest,  that  nothiqg 
woidd  be  more  acceptable  to  the  sultan  than  to  receive  favourable  accounts 
of  a  son  whom  he  d^tined  to  sustain  the  gloiy  of  the  Ottoman  name.  The 
bashaws,  i^porant  of  his  fraudulent  intention,  and  eager  to  pay  court  to 
their  sovereign  at  such  an  easy  price,  filled  their  letters  with  studied  but 
fatal  panegyrics  of  Mustapha,  representing  him  as  a  prince  woithT  to 
succeed  such  an  illustrious  father,. and  as  endowed  with  talents  whidi 
m^ht  enable  bim  to  emulate, perhaps  to  equal,  his  fame.  These  letters 
were  industriously  shown  to  Solyman,  at  die  seasons  when  it  was  known 
that  they  would  make  the  deepeit  impression.  Eveiy  expression  in  reoom- 
mendatiottof  his  son  wounded  him  to  the  heart ;  he  suspected  his  principal 
•ffioen  of  being  ready  to  favour  the  most  desperate  attempts  <tf  a  prince 
whom  they  were  so  fond  of  praising ;  and  fancymg  that  he  saw  them 
already  assaulting  his  throne  with  rebellious  aims,  he  determined,  while  it 
was  yet  in  his  power,  to  anticipate  the  blow,  and  to  secure  his  own  safe^ 
by  hb  son's  death. 

For  this  purpose ,  though  under  pretence  of  renewing  the  war  affainst 
Peraia,  he  ordered  Rustan  to  march  towards  Diarbequir  at  the  heacT  oi  a 
numerous  army,  and  to  rid  him  of  a  son  whose  life  he  deemed  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  safety.  But  that  crafty  minister  did  not  choose  to  be 
loaded  with  the  odium  ot  having  executed  this  cruel  order.  As  soon  as 
he  arrived  in  Sjrria  he  wrote  to  Solyman,  that  the  danger  was  so  immmsnt 
as  called  for  his  immediate  presence ;  that  the  camp  was  fuU  of  Musta- 
l^'s  emissaries ;  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  corrupted ;  that  the 
sActKNis  of  all  leaned  towards  him  ;  that  he  had  discovered  a  negotia- 
tioB  which  had  been  carried  on  with  the  sophi  of  Peisia  in  order  to  many 
Mustapha  with  one  of  his  dai^hters ;  that  be  already  felt  his  own  tatots 
as  well  as  authority  to  be  inactequate  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  arduous 
enyunctiive ;  that  the  sultan  alone  had  sagacity  to  discern  what  resolutioa 
ehmildfae  taken  in  thoee  circumstances,  and  power  to  cany  that  resolution 
into  execution. 

This  charge  of  courtinf  the  fnendship  of  the  sophi,  Roxalana  and 
Rnstan  had  reserved  as  the  last  and  most  envenomed  of  all  thehr  cahnn- 
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niefl.    It  operated  with  the  violedce  which  they  ezpectttd  fiom  Soiyman's 
inveterate  abhonence  of  the  Persians,  and  threw  him  into  the  wildbest 
transpoits  of  rage.    He  set  out  instantly  for  Syria,  and  hastened  thither 
with  all  the  precipitatioo  and  impatience  of  fear  and  revenge.    Aa  sooq 
as  he  joined  iiis  army  near  Aleppo,  and  had  concerted  measures  with 
Rustan,  he  sent  a  chiaus,  or  messenger  of  the  cowl,  to  his  son,  requirin|^ 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  his  presence.    Mostapha,  though  no  strapger 
to  his  stepmother^s  machinations^  or  to  Rustan's  malice,  or  to  his  father** 
violent  temper,  yet  relying  on  his  own  innocence,  and  hoping  to  discredil 
the  accusations  of  his  enemies  by  the  promptitude  of  his  oDewnce,  IbUow- 
ed  the  messenger  widiout  delay  to  Aleppo.    The  moment  he  arrived  id 
the  camp«  he  was  introduced  into  the  sultan's  tent.    As  he  entered  it,  he 
observeu  nothing  that  could  give  him  anv  alarm ;  no  additional  crow«l  of 
attendants,  no  body  of  armed  ruards,  but  the  same  order  and  nleoce 
which  always  reign  in  the  sultanas  apartments,     in  a  few  mimites,  how- 
ever, several  mutes  appeared,  at  the  sight  of  whom  Mustapha,  knowiK 
what  was  his  doom,  cried  with  a  loud  voice^  ^Lo,  my  death!'*  and 
attempted  to  fly.    The  mutes  rashed  forward  to  seize  him ;  he  resisted 
and  8tn]gg[led,  demandirir  with  the  utmost  earnestness  to  see  the  suJtao ; 
and  despair,  together  with  the  hope  of  finding  protection  from  tiie  soldiers, 
if  he  could  escape  out  of  the  tent,  animated  nim  with  such  eztraordinaiy 
strength,  that  for  some  time,  he  baffled  all  the  efifoits  of  the  eiecutiooers. 
Soljman  was  within  hearing  of  his  son's  cries,  as  well  as  <^  tiie  noise 
which  the  struggle  occasioned.    Impatient  of  this  delajr  of  his  reveqge»  and 
struck  with  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  Mustapha's  escapiif^,  he  drew  aside 
the  curtain  which  divided  the  tent,  and  thrusting  in  his  head,  darted  a 
fierce  look  towards  the  mutes,  and  with  wild  and  threatening  gestures^ 
seemed  to  condemn  their  sloth  and  timidity.    At  sight  of  his  father's 
furious  and  unrelenting  countenance,  Mustapha's  strength  failed,  and  his 
courage  forsook  him  ;  the  mutes  fastened  the  bow-strii^  about  his  neckf 
and  in  a  moment  pot  an  end  to  his  life. 

The  dead  bodj  was  exposed  before  the  sultan's  tent^  The  soldien 
gathered  round  it,  and  contemplating  that  mournful  object  with  astodsb- 
ment,  and  sorrow,  and  indignation,  were  ready,  if  a  leader  had  not  been 
wanting,  to  have  broke  out  into  the  mldest  excesses  of  rage.     Ai^ 

fiving  vent  to  the  first  expressions  of  their  gprief,  they  retired  each  man  to 
is  tent,  and  shutting  themselves  up^  bewailed  in  secret  the  cruel  hte  of 
their  favourite ;  nor  was  there  one  ol^th^m  who  tasted  food  or  even  waten 
during  the  remainder  of  tiiat  day.  Next  moraing  the  same  solitude  and 
silence  reiened  in  the  camp :  ana  Sdyman,  being  afraid  that  some  dread/iil 
storm  would  follow  this  sullen  calm,  in  order  to  appease  the  enraged 
soldiers,  deprived  Rustan  of  the  seals,  ordered  him  to  leave  the  canm,  and 
raised  Achmet,  a  eallant  officer  much  beloved  in  the  arm^r,  to  the  diniity 
of  vizier.  TUs  cna^ge,  however,  was  made  in  concert  with  Rustan  nim* 
self;  that  crafty  minister  suggesting:  it  as  the  only  expedient  which  could 
save  himself  or  his  master.  But  within  a  few  months,  when  the  resent- 
ment of  the  soldiers  began  to  subside,  and  the  name  of  Mustaoha  to  be 
forgotten,  Achmet  was  strangled  by  the  sultan's  command,  and  Rustan  re- 
instated in  the  office  of  vizier.  Together  with  his  former  powerrhe  re- 
assumed  the  plan  for  exterminating  the  race  of  Mustapha  which  be  bad 
concerted  with  Roxalana ;  and  as  mey  were  afraid  that  an  only  son  whom 
Mustapha  had  left,  might  grow  op  to  avenge  his  death,  they  redoubled 
their  activity,  and  by  employing  toe  same  arts  against  him  which  they  had 
practised  against  his  father,  they  hispired  Solyman  with  the  same  fean^ 
and  prevailed  on  him  to  issue  orders  for  putting  to  death  that  youi^g  inno- 
cent urince.  These  orders  were  executed  with  barbarous  zeal,  bv  an 
eunucby  who  was  despatched  to  Bursa,  the  place  where  the  prince  resided ; 
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and  DO  riiral  wis  left  to  dispute  the  Ottoman  throne  with  the  sodb  of 
Rozalana.* 

Such  tragical  scenes,  productire  of  so  deep  distress,  seldom  occur  but  in 
the  history  of  the  fread  monarchies  of  the  Eaai,  where  the  warmth  of  the 
dimate  seems  to  give  every  emotion  of  the  heart  its  greatest  force,  and  the 
absolute  power  of  sovereigns  accustoms  and  enables  them  to  gratify  all 
their  passions  without  contn^.  While  this  interesting  transaction  in  the 
court  of  Sdyman  engaged  hb  whole  attention,  Charles  was  pursuing, 
with  the  utmost  ardour,  a  new  scheme  for  aggrandizing  his  family.  About  ^ 
this  time,  Edward  the  sixth  of  England,  after  a  short  reign,  in  which  he ' 
displayed  such  virtues  as  filled  his  subjects  with  sanguine  hopes  of  being 
happy  under  his  government,  and  made  them  bear  with  patience  all  that 
they  gufkted  from  the  weakness,  the  dissensions,  and  the  ambition  of  the 
ministers  who  assumed  the  administration  duriiv  his  minority,  was  seized 
with  a  lir^gerinff  distemper  which  threatened  his  life.  The  emperor  no 
sooner  received  an  account  of  this,  than  his  ambition^  always  attentive  to 
seize  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  increase  ofpower,  or  of  territo- 
ries, to  his  son,  si^ggested  the  thought  of  adding  England  to  his  othev 
kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  Philii>  with  the  pnncess  Maiy,  the  heir  of 
Edward's  crown.  Being  apprehensive,  however,  that  his  son,  who  was 
then  in  Spain,  might  decline  a  match  with  a  jprincess  in  her  thirty-eighth 
year,  and  eleven  years  older  than  himself  :t  Charles  determined,  notwith- 
standing his  own  age  and  infirmities,  to  make  o&r  of  himself  as  a  husband 
to  hjs  cousin. 

But  though  Maiy  was  so  far  advanced  in  year^  and  destitute  of  eveiy 
charm  eith^  of  person  or  of  manners  that  could  win  affection  or  commancT 
esteem,  Philip,  without  hesitation,  gave  his  consent  to  the  match  proposed 
by  his  father,  and  was  willing,  according  to  the  usual  maxim  of  pnnces, 
to  sacrifice  his  inclination  to  his  ambition.  In  order  to  ensure  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  the  emperor,  even  before  Edward's  death,  began  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  facilitate  it.  Upon  Edward's  demise,  Maiy  mounted 
the  throne  of  England ;  the  pretensions  of  the  lady  Jane  Grrey  proving  as 
unfortunate  as  they  were  ill4bunded.}  Charies  sent  immediately  a  pom- 
pous embassy  to  London  to  congratulate  Maiy  on  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  to  propose  the  alliance  with  his  son.  The  queen,  dazzled 
with  the  prospect  of  martyiog  the  heir  of  the  greatest  monarch*  in  Europe : 
fond  of  uniting  more  closely  with  her  mother's  faniily,  to  which  she  bad 
been  always  warmly  attached ;  and  eager  to  secure  the  powerful  aid 
which  she  knew  would  be  necessary  towards  canying  on  ner  favourite 
scheme  of  re-establishing  the  Romisn  religion  in  England,  listened  in  ihe 
most  favourable  manner  to  the  proposal.  Amonff  her  subjects,  it  met  with 
a  veiy  different  reception.  Philip,  it  was  well  known,  contended  for  all 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  with  a  sanguinanr  zeal  which  exceeded 
the  measure  even  of  Spanish  bigotiy :  this  alarmea  all  the.  numerous  par- 
tisans of  the  Reformation.  The  Castilian  haughtiness  and  reserve  were 
far  from  being  acceptable  to  the  English,  who,  having  several  times  seen 
their  throne  occupied  by  peisons  w&>  were  born  subjects,  had  become 
accustomed  to  an  unceremonious  and  familiar  intercourse  with  their 
sovereigns.  They  could  not  think,  without  the  utmost  uneasiness,  of  ad- 
mitting a  forei^  prince  to  that  influence  of  their  councils,  which  the 
husband  of  their  queen  would  naturally  possess.  They  dreaded,  both 
from  Philip's  overbearing  temper,  and  from  the  maxims  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  which  he  had  imbibed,  that  he  would  infuse  ideas  into  the 
queen's  mind,  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  and  would  introduce 

*  AunriiOMenit  BiulbeqaU  Leatkmto  Turcica  EpMote  ir.  Fnae.  1615.  p.  37.  TimiiL  Hk. 
scn.p.«L  MflB.  de  aiUer,  tt.  4Sf.  If mroceni  HMor.  VeiieU,  Hb.  tU.  p.  60.  t  P«l»^  HM. 
CoooiLtttLv. He. IS. p.  160.      I  Cute'v Bin. of  Koffaod,  ttt. 9B7. 
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leraiBtioopi  and  money  into  tte  UDgdoiiif  to  imhI  ht»  «  m 
agaioit  them. 

Full  <tf  theM  apprehensioiiB,  tbe  house  of  cQiiiiaooi»  thoo^  io  fk»t  age 
extKuwIj  obsequious  to  the  wiU  of  their  mooeichsi  presented  a  wuia 
address  agaioit  the  Spanish  match ;  numj  pamphlets  were  publislied. 
representuse  the  dai^g<mus  consequences  of  toe  aUiance  with  Spun,  and 
dMcribior  Philip's  bigotiy  and  amjg^ance  in  the  most  odious  cokmn.  But 
Ifaiy,  inexible  in  alTher  resolutions^  paid  no  veffaid  to  the  remonstnaoes 


of  her  coBunonsyor  to  the  sentiments  of  the  people.    The  emperor*  faaTiv 


secured^  hy  various  artSy  the  ministen  whom  she  tnisted  mosL  Ihef 
improved  warmly  of  the  matcii»  and  laise  sums  were  remitted  by  him  m 
cmer  to  gain  the  rest  ot  the  council.  Cafdinal  Foley  whom  Ibe  popet 
immediately  upon  Maiy's  accessiony  had  despatched  as  his  legate  vato 
Englandy  in  oraer  Id  reconcile  his  native  countiy  to  the  see  of  Roosey  was 
detained  by  the  emperor's  command  at  DiUiogheo  m  Otfmaey,  leet  fay  his 

g^senoe  lie  should  thwart  Philip's  pretensioQi^  and  «npk)y  ns  uiterest  m 
FOOT  of  his  kinsman  Couitnay  earl  of  DeTonahirey  whom  the  Eoglidh 
ardentlr  wished  their  sovereign  to  choose  for  a  husband.* 

As  toe  negotiation  did  not  admit  of  delayy  it  was  earned  fecwavd  with 
the  neatest  npidity.  the  emperor  acreeiog,  without  hesitatioBr  to  ereiy 
artioe  in  favour  of  JSoglandy  which  Maiy's  ministers  either  represented  ss 
necessaiy  to  soothe  the  people  and  reconcile  them  tothe  matd^or  that  was 
sifjgested  by  their  own  fears  and  jealousy  ctf  a  ki&fp  master.  The  chief 
articles  were  (Jan.  It,  1564],  that  Philip,  durin^^  his  mamage  with  the 
'Ibear  ■ 


queen,  should  bear  the  title  of  king  of  England,  but  the  entire  i 
tion  of  a&irsy  as  well  as  the  sole  disposal  of  all  revenuesy  c 
bene6cesy  should  remain  with  tbe  queen;  that  the  hein  6[  the  i 

should,  tofipetherwidi  the  crown  of  England,  inherit  the  dutchy  of  fi^„ , 

and  the  Low-Countries ;  diat  if  prince  Chariesy  Philip's  only  soo  by  a 
fonner  marriagey  should  die  without  issuei  his  children  by  the  quceoi 
whether  male  or  female,  should  succeed  to  die  crown  of  Spaiuvand  alltha 
emperor's  hereditaiy  dominions :  that  before  tbe  consummatioB  of  the 
maniage,  Philip  should  swear  solemoly,  that  be  would  retain  no  domeslk 
who  was  not  asubiect  of  the  queen,  and  would  bring  no  ibreigneis  into  the 
kingdom  that  might  give  umbrage  to  the  English ;  that  he  would  make  m 
alteratkm  in  die  constitution  or  lawsof  Eitfland  $  that  he  would  not  cany 
the  (^ueen,  or  any  of  the  children  bora  of  this  mamage,  out  of  the  kingdom ; 
diat  if  the  queen  should  die  befixe  him  without  issue,  he  would  iaunedi- 
ateljT  loave  the  crown  to  the  lawful  heir,  without  ckoming  any  right  of 
administration  whatever ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  mvmgCf  Eqgiand 
dxNild  not  be  engaged  in  any  war  subsistimr  between  Fraaoe  and  Spam  ; 
and  that  the  alliance  between  France  and  England  should  lemaia  in  im 
force.t 

fiut  this  trea^.  though  both  the  emperor  and  Mary's  mimsleii  empkyed 
their  utmost  address  m  framing  it  so  as  to  please  the  Eii(glishy  was  ur  aaok 
quietoig  their  feais  and  jealousies.  They  saw  that  wonb  and  piomisea 
were  a  feeble  security  against  tbe  encroachments  of  an  ambitioos  priacoy 
wbcH  as  soon  as  he  got  possession  of  the  power  and  advantages  which  the 
queen  s  husband  must  necessarily  enjoy,  could  easily  evade  any  of  the 
ar^cles  which  either  limited  his  authori^  or  ot»taructed  bis  schemes. 
They  were  convinced  that  the  more  favourable  the  conditions  of  the  preaeat 
treafy  were  to  England,  tbe  more  Philip  would  be  tempted  hereafter  to 
violate  them.  They  dreaded  that  Endand,  like  Napt^  Milany  and  the 
other  countries  annexed  to  Spain,  would  soon  feel  thedomaaoQ  of  that 
crowD  to  be  intolerably  oppressive,  and  be  constrained,  as  diese  had  beeOp 
to  waste  its  wealdi  and  vigour  in  wars  wherein  it  had  no  interert,  and  from 
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^vliich  it  oouid  derive  no  adrantage.  These  sentimentB  prevailed  so  gene* 
lally  that  every  part  of  the  kingdom  was  filled  with  discontent  at  the 
match^  and  with  indignation  against  the  advisers  of  it.  Sir  Thomas  Wyat« 
agentieoianof  some  note^  and  of  ^ood  intentions  towards  the  public,  took 
aavanta^  of  this,  and  roused  the  inhabitants  of  Kent  to  aims,  in  order  to 
save  their  coontnr  irom  a  foreign  joke.  Great  numbers  resorted  in  a  short 
time  to  his  standard ;  he  marched  to  London  with  such  rapidity,  and  the 
queen  was  so  utterly  unprovided  for  defence,  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
extremely  threatening:  and  if  any  nobleman  of  distinction  had  joined  the 
malecontentsy  or  bad  Wyat  possessed  talents  equals  in  any  degree^  to  the 
boldness  of  his  enterprise,  the  insurrection  must  have  proved  fetal  to  Maiy 's 
power.  But  all  Wyat^s  measures  were  concerted  with  so  little  prudence^ 
and  executed  with  such  irresolution,  that  many  of  his  followers  forsook 
bim ;  the  rest  were  dispersed  by  a  handful  of  soldiers ;  and  he  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  wittiout  having  made  any  effort  worthy  of  the  cause 
that  he  had  undertaken^  or  suitable  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  eng^d 
in  It.  He  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  his  rashness  and  rebellion.  The 
queen's  authority  was  confirmed  and  increased  by  her  success  in  defeating 
this  inconsiderate  attempt  to^  abrid^  it.  The  lady  Jane  Grey/  whose 
title  the  ambition  of  her  relations  had  set  up  in  imposition  to  that  of  the 
queen,  was,  notwithstanding  her  youth  and  innocence,  Drought  to  the  scafibld. 
The  lady  Elizabeth,  the  queen's  sister,  was  observed  with  the  most  jealous 
attention.    The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  by  the  parliament. 

Philip  landed  in  England  with  a  magnificent  retinue,  celebrated  his  nnp* 
tials  with  great  solemnity ;  and  thou^  he  t»tild  not  lay  askle  his  natural 
severity  and  pride,  or  assume  gracicus  and  popular  manners,  he  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  fevour  of  the  English  nooility  by  his  extraordinary 
liberality.  Lest  that  should  fail  of  acquiring  him  such  inflcience  in  tlic 
ffovemment  of  the  kingdom  as  he  aimed  at  obtaining,  the  emperor  kept  a 
Body  of  twelve  thousand  men  on  the  coast  of  Flanders  in  readiness  to  em^ 
bark  for  England,  and  to  support  his  son  in  all  his  enterprises. 

Emboldened  by  all  these  favourable  chcumstances,  Maiy  pttrsned  the 
scheme  of  extirpating  the  protestant  relirion  out  of  her  dommions,  with 
tbe  most  precipitate  seal.  The  laws  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  in  favour  of  the 
Reformation,  were  repealed ;  the  protestant  cleiey  ejected ;  ail  the  forms 
and  rights  of  tbe  popish  worship  were  re-established ;  the  nation  was 
solemnly  absolved  nom  tiiesuilt  whidi  it  had  contracted  during  the  period 
of  its  apostacy^  and  was  publicly  reconciled  to  tbe  church  oT  Rome  by 
cardinal  Pole,  who  immeaiately  after  the  queen^s  maniage,  was  permitted 
to  conthnie  his  journey  to  Ewand,  and  to  exercise  his  legatine  functions 
with  the  most  ample  power,  wot  satisfied  with  having  oyertumed  theoro- 
testant  church,  and  re-establishing  the  ancient  system  on  its  ruins,  Maiy 
insisted  that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  to  the  same  mode  of  wonhip 
which  die  preferred ;  should  profess  their  faith  in  the  same  creed  whick 
she  had  approved ;  and  abjure  eveiy  practice  or  opinion  that  was  deemed 
repqpiant  to  either  of  them.  Powers,  altogether  unknown  in  the  English 
constitution,  were  vested  in  certain  persons  appointed  to  take  cofpiizance 
of'heresy^  and  they  proceeded  to  exercise  them  with  more  than  inquisitor 
rial  seventy.  The  prospect  of  danger,  however,  did  not  intimidate  the 
principal  teachers  of^  the  ptotestant  doctrines,  who  believed  that  they  were 
contendine  for  truths  of  tne  utmost  consequence  to  the  happiness  of  main 
kind.  They  boldly  avowed  their  sentiments,  and  were  condemned  to  that 
cruel  death  which  the  church  of  Rome  reserves  for  its  enemies.  This 
shocking  punishment  was  inflicted  with  that  barbarity  which  the  rancour 
of  false  zeal  alone  can  inspire.  The  English,  who  are  inferfor  in  humanity 
to  no  people  in  Europe,  and  remarkable  for  the  mildness  of  their  public 
executions,  beheld  with  astonidiment  and  horror,  persons  who  had  filled 
the  most  respectable  stations  in  their  church,  and  wik>  were  venerable  on 
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iccooDt  of  their  age,  their  piety,  and  their  lileratine,  oondenoed  to  endine 
torments  to  which  their  lawg  did  not  subject  even  the  most  atvociooB 
eriminah. 

This  eitreme  ncour  did  not  accompliflli  the  end  at  which  Hair  aimed. 
The  patience  and  fortitode  with  which  these  maityn  kr  the  Refannatioo 
submitted  to  ^ir  sufferings^  the  heroic  contempt  of  death  eipessed  by 
peisons  of  eveiy  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  confirmed  roanjr  more  m  the  pio- 
testant  faith,  tlian  the  threats  of  their  enraged  perreouturs  could  tri|;blea 
into  apostacT.  The  businem  of  such  as  were  intnisted  with  tiywg  of 
heretics  multiplied  continually,  and  appeaped  to  be  as  endless  as  it  was 
odious.  The  queen's  ablest  ministeis  became  sensible  how  impolitic,  as 
well  as  dangerous^  it  was  to  initate  the  people  by  the  frequent  spectM^e  of 
public  ezecutioasr  which  they  detested  as  no  less  ungust  than  cniel.  Even 
Philip  was  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  her  having  nin  to  an  excess  of 
rigour,  that  on  this  occasion  he  assumed  a  pout  to  which  he  was  littfe 
aocustomed,  becoming  an  advocate  for  modention  and  lenity.* 

But  notwithstanding  diis  attempt  to  ingratiate  himself  witfi  the  Eqglisi^ 
they  discovered  a  constant  jealousy  and  distrust  of  all  his  intentions ;  and 
when  some  members,  who  had  be«i  gained  by  the  couit,^  ventured  lo  move 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  nation  ought  to  assist  the  emperor,  the 
queen's  father-in-law.  in  his  war  against  France,  the  proposal  was  rejected 
with  genenl  dissatisbction.  A  motion  which  was  made,  that  (be.  parlia- 
ment should  g:fve  its  consent  that  Philip  might  be  public^  crowned  as  the 
Queen's  husband,  met  with  such  a  cold  reception  that  it  was  instantly  with* 
arawn.t 

The  kine  of  France  had  observed  the  piopess  of  the  emperoi's  nefo- 
tiation  in  Eqgland  with  much  onea»iness.  The  ereat  accession  of  temto- 
ries  as  well  as  reputation  which  bis  enemy  would  acquire  by  the  maniage 
o[  his  son  with  me  queen  of  such  a  powerful  king<k»n,  was  obvious  and 
tormklable.  He  easify  ^Nesaw  diat  the  English,  notwithstanding  afl  dieir 
fears  and  precautioQB,  would  be  soon  drawn  in  to  take  part  in  tl»  quarrels 
on  the  continent,  and  he  compelled  to  act  in  subserviency  to  the  emperor's 
ambitKMs  schemes.  For  this  reason,  Ueniy  had  given  it  in  charge  to  his 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  London,  to  employ  all  his  address  in  oider  to 
defeat  or  retard  the  treaty  of  marriase ;  and  as  there  was  not,  at  that  time^ 
an^  prince  of  the  bkKNimFrance  whom  he  could  propose  to  the  queen  as 
a  husband,  he  instnicted  hnn  to  co-operate  with  such  of  the  Eqglisfa  as 
wished  their  sovereign  to  ssairy  one  of  her  own  subjects.  But  tlie  queen's 
ardour  and  precipitatkm  in  ctosing  with  the  first  overtures  in  ftvour  of 
Philip,  havmg  nndered  all  his  eiMJeavours  ineffectual,  Heniy  was  ao  fiir 
from  thinklne  it  prudent  to  give  any  aid  to  the  Engltdi  maiecontents,  dxN^ 
eanestly  soficited  by  Wyat  and  their  other  leadeis,  who  tempted  him  to 
take  them  under  his  protection,  by  oflfers  of  great  advantage  to  FrauDe,  that 
he  commanded  his  ambassador  to  congratidate  the  queen  in  the  warmest 
terms  upon  the  suppression  of  the  insunection. 

Notwithstanding  these  external  professions,  Hemy  dreaded  so  much  the 
consequence  of  this  alliance,  which  more  than  compensated  for  all  the 
emperor  had  lost  in  Germany,  that  he  determined  to  cany  on  his  milituj 
operations,  both  n  the  LowXountries  and  in  Italy,  with  extraordinary 
vigour,  in  order  that  he  might  compel  Charles  to  accept  of  an  equitable 
peace,  before  his  daughter-in-law  could  surmount  the  avenioo  of  her  sub- 
jects to  a  war  on  the  continent,  and  prevail  on  them  to  assist  the  emperor 
either  with  money  or  troops.  For  this  purpose  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  have  a  numerous  army  early  assembled  on  the  frontien 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  while  one  part  of  it  laid  waste  the  openoountiy 
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of  Artois^  the  main  bod^t  under  the  constable  Montmorency^  advanced 
towarda  the  ppyinces  of  Liege  and  Hainault  by  the  forest  of  .^ennes. 

The  campa^  was  opened  with  the  ^eg^e  of  Mariembiiiig^f  a(  town  which 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  governess  of  me  Low-Countries,  had  forti^d 
at  g^at  expense :  but,  being  destitute  of  a  sufficient  garrison^  it  surren- 
deitd  in  six  days  [June  281.  Henry,  elated  with  this  success,  put  himself. 
at  the  head  of  bis  ariiiy^  and  investing  Bouvines,  took  it  by  assault,  after  a 
short  lesistanoe.  With  equal  facili^  he  became  master  of  Dinant ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  left,  bent  his  march  towards  the  province  of  Artois. 
The  large  sums  which  the  emperor  had  remitted  into  England  had  so 
exhausted  his  treasury,  as  to  render  bis  preparations  at  this  juncture  slower 
and  more  dilatory  than  usual.  He  had  no  body  of  troops  to  make  bead 
against  the  Fi^nch  at  their  first  entrance  into  his  territories ;  and  though  he 
drew  together  all  the  forces  in  the  country  in  the  utmost  huny,  and  gave 
the  command  of  them  to  Emanuel  Philibert  of  Savoys  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  face  an  enemy  so  far  superior  in  number.  The  prince  of 
Savoy,  however,  by  his  activity  and  ^aod  conduct,  made  up  for  nis  want 
of  troops.  By  watching  all  the  motions  of  the  French  at  a  distance,  and 
by  cboosiQg  his  own  posts  with  skill,  he  put  it  out  of  their  power  either 
to  form  any  slese  of  consequence,  or  ,to  attack  him.  Want  of  subsistence 
9O0n  obliged  them  to  fall  back  towards  their  own  frontiers^  after  having 
iHimt  all  me  open  towns,  and  having  plundered  the  country  through  which 
they  marched  with  a  cruelty  and  license  more  becoming  a  body  of  light 
troops  than  a  royal  arm]^  led  by  a  great  monardi. 
'  But  Henry,  ttiat  he  might  not  dismiss  his  army  without  attempting  some 
conquest  adequate  to  the  great  preparations,  as  well  as  san|;unie  nopes, 
with  which  he  had  opened  the  campai^  invested  Renti,  a  place  deemed 
in  that  a^e  of  great  importance,  as,  by  its  situation  on  the  confines  of  Artois 
and  the  Boulonnois,  it  covered  the  former  province,  and  protected  the  par- 
ties which  made  incursions  into  the  latter.  The  town,  miiicb  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  provided  with  a  numerous  garrison^  made  a  gallant  defence ; 
but  being  warmly  pressed  b^  a  poweifularmy^  it  must  soon  have  yielded. 
The  emperor,  who  at  that  time  enjoyed  a  short  interval  of  ease  from  the 
gout,  was  so  solicltoos  to  save  it,  that,  althmigh  he  eould  bear  no  other 
motion  but  that  of  a  litter,  he  instantly  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which,  having  received  several  reinforoements,  was  now  strong  enough  to 
approach  the  enemy.  The  French  wei«  eager  to  decide  the  late  of  Renti 
by  a  battle,  and  expected  it  from  the  emperor's  arrival  in  his  camp ;  but 
Charles  avoided  a  general  action  with  great  industry,  and  as  he  had  nothing 
in  view  but  to  save  the  town,  he  hoped  to  accomplish  that,  without  expo- 
sing himself  to  the  consequences  of  such  a  dangerous  and  tioubtful 
event. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  precautions,  a  dispute^  dibout  a  post  which 
both  armies  endeavoured  to  seize,  broueht  on  an  engagement  L^ug.  13], 
which  proved  almost  general.  The  duke  of  Guise,  who  comnuuoded  the 
wiqg  of  the  Frendi  which  stood  the  brunt  of  the  combat,  displayed 
yakxir  and  conduct  worthy  of  the  defender  of  Metz  ;  the  Imperialists^ 
after  an  obstinate  struggle,  were  repulsed ;  the  French  remainea  masters 
of  the  post  in  dilute,  and  if  the  constable,  either  firom  his  natural  caution 
and  slowness,  or  from  unwillingness  to  support  a  rival  whom  he  bafted^ 
had  not  delated  bringing  up  the  main  body  to  second  the  impression 
which  Chiise  had  made,  the  rout  of  the  enemy  most  have  been  complete. 
The  emperor,  notwithstanding  the  loss  wfanch  he  had  sustained^  contuiued 
in  the  same  camp ;  and  the  French^  being  straitened  for  pvovisioas,  and 
finding  it  impossmle  to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  army^ 
qukted  tiieur  entrenchments.  They  retired  openly,  courting  the  enemy 
to  approach,  rather  than  shunnine  an  engagement. 

But  Charles,  having  gainod  hu  end,  steered  them  to  march  off  umno- 
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tested.  Ab  foon  as  his  troops  entered  their  own  oounliTf  Hemy  threw 
garrisons  into  the  frontier  towns,  and  dismissed  the  rest  of  the  aimy .  This 
encouraged  the  Imperialists  to  push  forward  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troq>s  into  Picardyf  and  by  laying  waste  the  countiy  with  fire  and  sword» 
tfaer  endeavoured  to  reveoee  tnemselves  for  the  ravages  which  the  French 
haa  committed  in  Hainault  and  Artois.*  But,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
reduce  any  place  of  importance,  they  gained  nothing  more  than  the  enemy 
had  done  by  this  cruel  and  mglorious  method  of  caiiying  on  the  war. 

The  arms  of  France  were  still  more  unsuccessful  in  Italy.  The  footing 
which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Sienna  occasioned  miich  uneasiness  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  and  enterprising  of  all  the  Italian 
princes.  He  dreaded  the  neighbourhood  of  a  powerful  people^  to  whom 
all  who  favoured  the  ancient  republican  government  in  Florence  would 
have  reooune,  as  to  their  natural  protectois,  against*  that  absolute  authority 
Mrhich  the  emperor  had  enabled  him  to  usurp  ;  he  knew  how  odious  fate 
was  to  the  French  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Imperial  par^, 
and  he  foresaw  that,  if  they  were  peimitted  to  gather  strei^gth  in  Siema, 
Tmcany  would  soon*  feef  the  effects  of  their  resentment.  For  these 
reasons,  he  wished  with  the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  out  of  the  Sienoese,  before  they  had  time  to  establish  themselves 
thoroughly  in  the  coimtry,  or  to  receive  such  reinforcements  from  France 
as  wcwld  render  it  dangerous  to  attack  them.  As  this,  however,  was 
properly  the  emperor's  business,  who  was  called  by  his  interest  as  well 
as  honour  to  dislodge  those  formidable  intruders  mto  the  heart  of  hb 
dominions,  Cosmo  laboured  to  throw  the  whole  burden  of  the  enterprise 
on  him  ;  and  on  that  account  had  given  no  assistance  during  the  mmer 
campakn  but  by  advancing  some  small  sums  of  money  towuds  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Imperial  troops. 

But  as  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands  engrossed  all  ttie  emperor's 
attention,  and  his  remittances  into  Eiigland  had  drained  his  treasury,  it 
was  obvious  that  his  operations  in  Italy  would  be  extremely  feeble  ;  and 
Cosmo  plamly  perceived,  that  if  he  himself  did  not  take  part  openly  in 
the  war,  and  act  with  vigour,  the  French  would  scarcely  meet  with  any 
annoyance.  As  his  situation  rendered  this  resolution  necessary  and  una- 
voidable,  his  next  care  was  to  execute  it  in  such  a  maimer,  that  be  might 
derive  from  it  some  other  advantage,  beside  that  of  driving  the  French 
out  of  his  neighbourhood.  With  this  view,  he  despatchea  an  envoy  to 
Charles,  offering  to  declare  war  against  France,  and  to  reduce  Sieima  at 
his  own  chaiges,  on  condition  that  be  should  be  repaid  whatever  he  should 
expend  in  the  enterprne,  and  be  permitted  to  retam  all  his  conquests  until 
his  demands  were  fully  satisfied.  Charles,  to  whom,  at  this  juncture,  the 
war  against  Sienna  was  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  had  neither  expe- 
dient nor  resource  that  could  enable  him  to  cany  it  on  with  proper  vigour, 
closed  gladly  with  this  overture  ;  and  Cosmo,  well  acauainted  with  the 
low  state  of  the  Imperial  finances,  flattered  himself  that  the  emperor,  find- 
mg  it  unpossible  to  reimburse  him,  would  sufier  him  to  keep  quiet  pos- 
session ofwhatever  places  he  should  conquer.f 

Full  of  these  hopes,  he  made  great  preparations  for  war,  and  as  the 
Freiich  king  had  turned  the  strength  of  his  arms  agaimt  the  Netherlands, 
he  did  not  de^air  of  assembling  such  a  bodjr  of  men  as  would  prove  more 
than  a  sufficient  match  for  any  force  which  Henry  could  bring  into 
the  field  in  Italy.  He  endeavoured,  by  giving  one  of  his  daughters 
to  the  pope's  nephew,  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  holy  see,  or  at  least 
to  secure  his  remaining  neutral.  He  attempted  to  detach  the  duke  of 
Orsini,  whose  family  had  been  long  attached  to  the  French  party,  fiom 
his  ancient  confederates,  by  bestowing  on  him  another  of  his  daughters ; 
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and  what  was  of  greater  consequence  than  either  of  thefle*  he  enmed 
John  James  M edecino,  marquis  of  Marignano,  to  take  the  command  of 
his  army.*  This  officer,  from  a  very  low  condition  in  life,  had  raised 
himself,  through  all  the  ranks  of  service,  to  high  command,  and  had  dis- 
played talents,  and  acquired  reputation  in  war,  which  entitled  him  to  he 
placed  on  a  lerel  with  the  greatest  generals  in  that  martial  age.  Haviqg 
attained  a  station  of  eminence  so  disproportionate  to  his  hirth,  he  labourea 
with  a  fond  solicitude  to  conceal  his  original  obscurity,  by  givinff  out  that 
he  was  descended  of  the  family  of  Medici,  to  which  honour  the  casual 
resemblance  of  his  name  was  his  only  pretension^  Cosmo,  happy  that  he 
oould  gratify  him  at  such  an  easy  rate,  flattered  his  vanity  in  this  point, 
acknowledged  him  as  a  relation,  and  permitted  him  to  assume  the  arms 
of  his  famiijr :  Medecino,  eager  to  serve  the  head  of  that  family  of  which 
he  now  considered  himself  as  a  branch,  applied  with  wonderral  zeal  and 
assiduity  to  raise  trooos ;  and  as,  during  his  king  service,  he  had  acquired 
great  credit  with  the  leaders  of  those  mercenary  bands  which  formed  the 
strength  o(  Italian  armies,  he  engaged  the  most  eminent  of  them  to  folknw 
Cosmo's  standard. 

To  oppose  this  able  general,  and  the  formidable  army  which  he  had 
as8embl(Ml,  the  king  of  France  made  choice  of  Peter  Strozzi,  a  Florentine 
nobleman,  who  haa  resided  long  in  France  as  an  exile,  and  who  had  risen 
by  his  merit  to  hizfa  reputation  as  well  as  command  in  the  army.  He  was 
toe  son  of  Philip  Strozzi,  who,  in  the  year  one  thousand  Bwe  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  had  concurred  with  such  ardour  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the 
hmuy  of  Medici  out  of  Florence,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
tepublkan  form  of  government ;  and  who  had  perished  in  the  undertaking. 
The  son  inherited  the  implacable  aversion  to  the  Medici,  as  well  as  the 
same  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  Florence,  which  had  animated  his 
father,  whose  death  he  was  impatient  to  revenge.  Henry  flattered  himself 
that  his  armjr  would  make  rapid  progress  uMer  a  general  whose  zeal  to 
promote  his  interest  was  roused  and  seconded  by  such  powerful  passions ; 
especially  as  he  had  allotted  him,  for  the  scene  of  action,  his  native  coun- 
tiy,  in  which  he  had  many  powerful  partisans,  ready  to  facilitate  all  his 
operations. 

But  how  specious  soever  the  motives  might  appear  whkh  induced 
Henry  to  make  this  choice,  it  proved  fatal  to  the  interests  of  France  in 
Italy.  Cosmo,  as  soon  as  be  heard  that  the  mortal  enemy  of  his  family 
was  appointed  to  take  the  command  in  Tuscany,  concluded  that  the  king 
of  France  aimed  at  something  more  than  the  protection  of  the  Siennese, 
and  saw  the  necessity  of  making  extraordinaiy  efforts,  not  merely  to 
reduce  Sienna,  but  to  save  himself  from  destruction.!  At  the  same  time, 
the  cardinal  of  Ferrara,  who  had  the  entire  direction  of  the  French  affiiirs 
In  Italy,  considered  Strozzi  as  a  formidable  rival  in  power,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  his  ac<iuiring  any  increase  of  authority  fiom  success,  he  was 
extremely  remiss  in  supplying  him  either  with  money  to  pay  his  troops,  or 
with  provisions  to  support  them.  Strozzi  himself,  blinded  by  his  resent- 
ment against  the  Medici,  pushed  on  his  operations  with  the  impetuosity  of 
revenge,  rather  than  with  the  caution  and  prudence  becoming  a  great 
general. 

At  first,  however,  he  attacked  several  towns  in  the  territory  of  Florence 
with  such  vigour  as  obliged  Medecino^  in  order  to  check  his  pro^ss,  to 
withdraw  the  greater  part  of  his  army  from  Sienna,  which  he  had  mvested 
before  Strozzi^  arrival  in  Italy.  As  Cosmo  sustained  the  whole  burden 
of  military  operations,  the  expense  of  which  must  soon  have  exhausted  his 
revenues;  as  neither  the  viceroy  of  Naples  nor  governor  of  Milan  were  in 
conditkm  to  afford  him  any  effectual  aid;  as  i&  troops  which  Medecino 
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had  left  ia  the  camp  before  Sienna  could  attempt  Dothiiv  minst  it  duriop 
his  abeence ;  it  was  Sbozzi^s  business  to  have  protracted  we  war*  and  to 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  it  into  the  territmies  of  Floieoce.  But  the 
hope  of  ruining^  his  enemy  by  one  decisire  bk>w,  precipitated  hm  into  a 
general  enga|;ement  [Aug.  3J  not  far  from  Marciano.  The  armies  were 
nearly  equal  m  number ;  but  a  body  of  Italian  cavalry,  in  which  Stvozzi 
placed  great  confidence,  having  fled  without  making  any  resistance,  either 
through  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the  officers  who  commanded  it,  his 
infimtry  remained  exjposed  to  the  attacks  of  all  Medecino*s  troops.  Encou- 
ragedfliowever,  b^  Strozzi's  presence  and  example,  who,  after  receiving  a 
daurerous  wound  in  endeavouring  to  rally  the  cavalry,  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  infantry,  and  manifested  an  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
as  well  as  extraoidinary  valour,  they  stood  their  ground  with  great  firm- 
ness, and  repulsed  such  of  the  enemy  as  ventured  to  approach  them.  But 
those  gallant  troops  being  surrounded  at  last  on  every  side,  and  torn  ia 
pieces  by  a  battery  of  cannon  which  Medepino  brov^t  to  bear  upon  them, 
the  Florentine  cavalry  broke  in  on  their  flanks,  and  a  eeneral  route  ensued 
Strozzi,  faint  with  tlie  loss  of  bkxxi,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  fatal 
couequences  of  bis  own  rashness,  found  the  utnxKt  difficulty  in  making  his 
escape  with  a  handful  of  men.* 

Medecino  returned  immediately  to  the  siege  of  Sienna  with  his  victorioiis 
fidrces,  and  as  Strozzi  could  not,  after  the  matest  efforts  of  activity,  collect 
as  many  men  as  to  form  the  ajf  pearance  oT  a  reeular  army,  be  had  leisuie 
to  cany  on  his  approaches  a^amst  the  town  without  molestation.  But  the 
Siennese,  instead  of  sinking  mto  despair  upon  this  cruel  disappointment  of 
their  only  hope  of  obtaining  relief,  prepared  to  defend  themselves  to  the 
utmost  eztremi^,  with  that  undaunted  fortitude  which  the  love  of  liberty 
aloqe  can  inspire.  This  senerous  resolution  was  warmly  seconded  by 
Monluc,  who  commanded  me  French  fi;anison  in  the  town.  The  active 
and  enterprising^  courage  which  he  had  displayed  on  many  occasions,  had 
procured  aim  this  command ;  and  as  he  had  ambition  which  aspired  at  the 
highest  military  dignities,  without  any  i)retensions  to  attain  them  but  what 
he  could  derive  torn  merit,  he  determined  to  distinguish  his  defence  of 
Sienna  by  extraordinary  effi>rts  of  valour  and  perseverance.  For  this  pur«> 
pose,  he  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fortifications  with  unwearied  Indus* 
try ;  he  trained  the  citizens  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  accustomed  them  to  go 
through  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  service  in  conmion  with  the  soldiers ; 
and  as  the  enemy  were  extremely  strict  in  guarding  all  the  avenues  to  the 
city,  he  husbanded  the  provisions  in  the  magazines  with  the  most  parsimo- 
nious economy,  and  prevailed  on  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  to 
restrict  themselves  to  a  very  moderate  daily  allowance  for  their  subsistence. 
Me^iqo,  though  his  army  was  not  numerous  enough  to  storm  the  town  l^ 
open  foroe,  ventured  twice  to  assault  it  by  surprise ;  but  be  was  received 
each  time  with  so  much  spirit,  aqd  repulsed  with  such  loss,  as  discouraged 
him  from  repeating  the  attempt,  aind  left  him  np  hopes  of  reducing  the  town 
but  by  fainine. 

With  this  view  he  fortified  his  own  camp  with  ^at  care,  occupied  all 
the  posts  of  strength  round  the  place,  and  having  entirely  cut  off  the  oesieged 
from  any  o>mmunication  with  the  adjacent  country,  he  waited  patiently 
until  necessity  should  compel  them  to  open  their  ffates.  But  their  enthu- 
siastic zeal  tor  liberty  made  the  citizens  despise  the  distresses  occasioned 
by  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  aqd  supported  them  loog  under  all  the  miseries 
of  famine ;  Monluc,  by  his  example  and  exhortations,  taught  his  soldieis  to 
vie  yirith  him  in  patience  am)  abstinence ;  and  it  was  not  until  they  bad 
withstood  a  siege  of  ten  months,  until  they  had  eaten  up  all  the  horses, 
dogs,  and.  other  animals  in  the  place,  and  were  reduced  almost  to  their  hst 
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inonel  of  bread,  that  they  proposed  a  capitulation  [1665].  Even  then  they 
demanded  honourable  terms ;  and  as  Coemo,  though  no  stranger  to  the 
extremity  of  their  condition,  was  afraid  that  despair  might  prompt  them  to 
venture  upon  some  wild  enterprise,  he  immediately  granted  them  condi- 
tions more  faTOurable  than  they  could  have  expected. 

April  33.]  The  capitulation  was  made  in  the  emperor*s  name,  who 
engaged  to  take  the  republic  of  Sienna  under  the  protection  of  the  empire ; 
he  j^romised  to  maintain  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  city,  to  allow  the 
magistrates  the  full  exercise  of  their  former  authority,  to  secure  the  citizens 
in  ttie  undisturbed  possession  of  their  privile^s  and  property  ^  he  granted 
an  ample  and  unlimited  pardon  to  all  who  had  boine  arms  against  him ;  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  placing  a  garrison  in  the  town,  but  engaged 
not  to  rebuild  the  citadel  without  the  consent  of  the  citizens.  Monluc  and 
bis  French  garrison  were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war. 

Medecino  observed  the  articles  of  capitulation,  as  far  as  depended  on 
bim,  with  g^^at  exactness.  No  violence  or  insult  whatever  was  offisred  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  French  garrison  was  treated  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  their  spirit  and  bravenr.  But  many  of  the  citizens  suspecting,  from 
theextraordinaiy  facility  witn  which  they  had  obtained  sucn  favourable 
conditions,  that  the  emperor,  as  well  as  Cosmo,  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  violating  them,  and  disdaining  to  possess  a  precarious  liberty, 
whicn  depended  on  the  will  of  another,  abandoned  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  and  accompanied  the  French  to  Monte-Alcino,  Porto  Ercole,  and 
other  small  towns  in  the  territory  of  the  republic.  They  established  io 
Monte- Alcino,  the  same  model  of  government  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  at  Sienna,  and  appointing  magistrates  with  the  same  titles  and 
jurisdiction,  solaced  themselves  with  this  ima^  of  their  ancient  liberty. 

The  fears  of  the  Siennese  concerning  the  fate  of  their  countir  were  not 
imaginary,  or  their  suspicion  of  the  emperor  and  Cosmo  ill  founded  jfor  no 
sooner  had  the  Imperial  troops  taken  possession  of  the  town,  than  Cosmo, 
without  regarding  the  articles  of  capitulation,  not  only  dirolaced  the 
magistrates  who  were  in  office,  and  nommated  new  ones  devoted  to  his  own 
interest,  but  commanded  all  the  citizens  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  persons 
whom  he  appointed  to  receive  them.  They  submitted  to  the  former  from 
Mcessity,  though  with  all  the  reluctance  and  regret  which  men  accustomed 
to  liberfy  feel  m  obeying  the  first  commands  of  a  master.  They  did  not 
]rield  the  same  tame  obedience  to  the  latter ;  and  many  peisoos  of  distinc- 
tion, rather  than  degrade  themselves  from  the  raidc  of  freemen  to  die  condi- 
tion of  slaves  by  surrendering  their  arms,  fled  to  their  countrymen  at  Monte- 
Alcino^  and  chose  to  endure  all  the  hardships,  and  encounter  all  the  dampen 
which  they  had  reason  to  expect  in  that  new  station,  where  they  had  mEed 
the  seat  of  their  republic. 

Cosmo,  not  reckoning  himself  secure  while  such  numbers  of  implacable 
and  desperate  enemies  were  settled  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  retained  any 
degree  of  power,  solicited  Medecino  to  attack  them  in  their  different  places 
of  retreat,  before  they  had  time  to  recruit  their  strength  and  si>irits,  afler 
the  many  calamities  which  they  had  suffered.  He  prevailed  on  him,  though 
bis  army  was  much  weakenea  by  hard  duty  during  the  siege  of  Sienna,  to 
invest  Porto  Ercole;  and  the  fortifications  being  noth  slight  and  incom* 
plete,  the  besiegei  were  soon  compelled  to  open  their  gates  [June  1^.  An 
unexpected  oraer,  which  Medecino  received  from  the  emperor  to  detach 
the  greater  part  of  his  troops  into  Piedmont,  prevented  farther  operationst 
and  permitted  the  Siennese  exiles  to  reside  tor  some  time  undisturbed  in 
Monte-Alcino.  But  their  unhappy  countrymen  who  remained  at  Sienna 
were  not  yet  at  the  end  of  dieir  sufferings ;  for  the  emperor,  instead  c^ 
adhering  to  the  articles  of  capitulation,  granted  his  son  rikUm  the  investi* 
ture  of  that  city  and  all  its  dependencies ;  and  Francis  de  Toledo,  in  the 
1  of  their  new  master,  proceeded  to  settle  the  civil  and  militaiy  govem* 
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meDt,  tPtated  them  Kke  a  cooqueied  peoptet  and  subjeoled  them  to  the 
Spapisb  yoke,  without  pajii^  any  regard  whatever  to  thenr  privileges  or 
jMicieat  rorm  of  government.* 

The  Imperial  anny  in  Piedmont  had  been  ao  feeble  for  some  time,  and 
its  commander  ao  inactive,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  give  vkrour  to  hie 
operations  in  that  quarter,  found  it  necessaiy  not  only  to  recall  Medecino'a 
troops  from  Tuscany,  while  in  the  career  of  conquest,  but  to  empk>y  in 
Pieomont  a  eeneral  of  such  reputation  and  abilities,  as  might  counterbalance 
the  great  muitaiy  ulenfs  of  the  marechal  Brissac,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  French  forces  in  that  oountnr. 

He  pitched  on  the  duke  of  Alva  for  that  purpose ;  but  that  choice  was 
0s  much  the  effect  of  a  court  intrigue,  as  of  ok  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
duke>'s  merit.  Alva  bad  long  made  court  to  Philip  with  the  utmost  assi- 
duity, and  had  endeavoured  to  work  himself  into  hu  confidenoe  by  all  the 
iosinuatiqg  arts  of  which  his  bau^ty  and  inflexible  nature  was  capable.  As 
he  nearly  resembled  that  prince  in  many  features  of  his  character,  he  be^ 
to  gain  much  of  his  good-will.  Ruy  Gomez  de  Silva,  Philip's  &voiinle, 
who  dreaded  the  progress  which  this  formidable  rival  made  in  his  master's 
affections,  had  the  a<£lress  to  prevail  with  the  emperor  to  name  Alva  lo 
this  command.  The  duke,  though  sensible  that  he  owed  this  distinctioD  to 
the  malicious  arts  of  an  enemy,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  to  mnove  him 
at  a  distance  from  court,  was  of  such  punctilious  honour,  that  be  woukl  not 
decline  a  command  that  appeared  dangerous  and  difficulty  but,  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  haughty,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  it  but  on  hu  own  teims, 
usisted  on  being  appointed  the  emperor's  vicarf^eneral  in  Italy,  with  the 
supreme  milita^  command  in  all  the  Imperial  and  Spanish  teiritories  in 
that  couoby  •  Charles  granted  all  his  demands ;  and  he  took  possession  of 
his  new  dignity  with  almost  unlimited  authority. 

•His  first  operations,  however,  were  neither  proportioned  to  his  former 
reputation  and  the  extensive  powers  with  whicn  he  was  invested^  nor  did 
they  come  up  to  the  emperors  expectations.  Biissac  had  under  his  com- 
mand an  arnrjr  which,  though  inferior  in  number  to  the  Imperialist,  was 
composed  ofcbosen  troops,  which  having  grown  M  in  service  in  that 
oountnr,  where  eveiy  town  was  /ortified,  and  every  castle  capable  of  beng 
defeaded,  were  perfectly  aojuainted  with  the  manner  of  canyis^  on  war 
there.  By  their  valour,  and  his  own  sood  conduct,  Brissac  not  only  defeated 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Imperialists,  out  added  new  conquests  to  the  teiri- 
tories of  which  he  was  formerly  roaster.  Alva,  after  havingboasted,  with 
his  usual  arrogance,  that  he  would  drive  the  French  out  of  Piedmont,  in  a 
few  weeks,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  winter-quarters,  with  the  mortifica- 
tioa  of  being  unable  to  preserve  entire  that  pert  of  the  countiy  of  which 
the  emperor  bad  hitherto  kept  possession.! 

As  the  operations  of  this  campaign  in  Piedmont  were  indeciave,  ttioee  in 
the  Netherlands  were  inconsiderable,  neither  the  emperor  nor  king  of 
Fiance  bekig  able  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enoug[h  to  umler* 
take  any  enterprise  of  moment.  But  what  Clurles  wanted  m  force,  he 
endeavoured  to  supply  by  a  bold  stratagem,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  been  equal  to  that  of  the  moRt  vigorous  campaign.  Duiing  the  siege 
of  Metz,  Leonard,  father  guardian  of  a  convent  of  Franciscans  in  that  ci^, 
had  insinuated  himself  far  into  the  esteem  and  favour  of  the  duke  of  GuiBe» 
by  his  attachment  to  the  French.  Beii^  a  man  of  an  active  and  intriguieg 
spirit  he  had  been  extremely  useful  both  in  animatiog  the  inhabitants  to 
sustain  with  patience  all  the  hardships  of  the  siege,  and  in  procurii^  intel* 
Ugenoe  of  the  enemy's  designs  and  motkMis.  The  merit  of  those  impoitaflt 
service^  together  with  the  warm  lecommendatkxis  of  the  duke  of  Guke^ 
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ascurad  him  such  high  oonfidenoe  with  VielleviHe*  v^  was  ap 
governor  of  Metz  when  Guise  left  the  town,  that  he  was  permittedlto  < 
verse  or  porrespond  with  whate^r  persons  he  thought  fit*  and  nothmg  that 
he  did  created  any  suspicion.  This  monkf  from  the  levity  natural  to  bold 
and  prqjecting  adventurers ;  or  from  resentment  aeainst  the  French,  who 
had  not  bestowed  on  him  such  rewards  as  he  thought  due  to  his  own  merit ; 
tar  tempted  by  the  unlimited  confidence  which  was  placed  in  him,  to  ima- 
gine that  he  might  cany  on  and  accomplish  any  scheme  with  perfect 
security,  formed  a  design  of  betraying  Metz  to  the  Imperialists. 

He  communicated  bis  intention  to  ttie  queen-dowager  of  Hungaiy,  who 
governed  the  Low-Countries  in  the  name  of  her  brother.  She  approving 
without  any  scruple,  an  act  of  treachery,  from  which  the  emperor  mi^t 
derive  such  signal  advantage,  assisted  the  father  siiardian  in  concerting 
the  most  proper  plan  for  ensuring  its  success.  They  agreed,  that  the 
father  ^ardian  should  endeavour  to  ^in  his  monk^  to  concur  in  promoting 
the  design,  that  he  should  introduce  into  the  convent  a  certain  number  w 
chosen  soldiers,  dis^ised  in  the  habit  of  friars ;  that  when  every  thing 
was  ripe  for  execution,  the  governor  of  Thionville  should  march  toward 
Metz  in  the  night  with  a  considerable  body  of  trooos,  and  attempt  to  scale 
the  ramparts;  that  while  the  garrison  was  employed  in  resisting  the 
assailants,  the  monks  should  set  fire  to  the  town  in  different  places ;  that 
the  soldiers  who  lay  concealed  should  sally  out  of  the  convent,  and  attack 
those  who  defended  the  ramparts  in  the  rear.  Amidst  the  universaJ  tenor 
and  confiision  which  events  so  unexpected  would  occasion,  it  was  not 
doubted  but  that  the  Imperialists  miriit  become  masters  of  the  town.  As 
a  recompense  fcnr  this  service,  the  father  guardian  stipulated  that  he  should 
be  appointed  bishop  of  Metz,  and  ample  rewards  were  promised  to  such 
of  his  monks  as  should  be  most  active  in  co-operating  with  him. 

The  father  guardian  accomplished  what  he  had  undertaken  to  perform 
with  great  secrecy  and  despatch.  By  his  authority  and  amments,  as  weU 
as  by  the  prospect  of  wealth  or  honours  which  be  set  before  his  monks, 
he  prevailed  on  all  of  them  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy.  He  introducea 
into  the  convent,  without  bein^  suspected,  as  manr  soldiers  as  were  thought 
sufficient.  The  governor  of  Thionville,  apprized  in  due  time  of  the  design, 
had  assembled  a  proper  number  of  troops  forexecutii^  it ;  and  the  moment 
approached,  which  probably  would  have  wrested  from  Henry  the  most 
important  of  all  his  conquests. 

But,  happily  for  France,  on  the  very  day  that  was  fixed  for  striking  the 
blow,  Vielleville,  an  able  and  vigilant  officer,  received  information  from  a 
spy  whom  he  entertained  at  Thionville,  that  certain  Franciscan  friars  re- 
sorted frequently  thither  and  were  admitted  to  many  private  conferences 
with  the  governor,  who  was  carrying  on  preparations  for  some  military 
enterprise  with  great  despatch,  but  with  a  most  mysterious  secrecy.  This 
was  sufficient  to  awaken  Vielleville's  suspicions.  Without  communicatii^ 
these  to  any  person,  he  instantly  visited  the  convent  of  Franciscans ;  de- 
tected the  soldiers  who  were  concealed  there ;  and  forced  them  to  discover 
as  much  as  they  knew  concemir^  the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  The  father 
siiardian,  who  had  gone  to  Thionville  that  he  might  put  the  last  hand  to 
his  machinations,  was  seized  at  the  gale  as  he  returned ;  and  he,  in  order 
to  save  himself  from  the  rack,  revealed  all  the  circumstances  of  the  coo- 
spiracT. 

Vielleville,  not  satisfied  with  having  seized  the  traitors,  and  having 
frustrated  their  schemes,  was  solicitous  to  take  advantage  of  the  discoveries 
which  he  had  made,  so  as  to  be  revenged  on  the  Imperialists.  For  this 
purpose  he  marched  out  with  the  b^t  troops  in  his  garrison,  and  placing 
Oiese  in  ambush  near  the  road,  by  which  the  father  guardian  had  informed 
him  that  the  governor  of  ThionviUe  would  approach  Metz,  he  fell  upon 
the  Imperialists  with  great  fury,  as  they  advanced  in  perfect  security. 

Vol.  II.— 5« 
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vithout  tDfpectiog  ^nj  danger  to  be  near.  Confoanded  at  this  sudden 
attack,  by  an  enemy  whom  they  expected  to  surprise,  they  made  little 
lesistanoe ;  and  a  great  part  of  tne  troops  employea  in  this  service,  amoqg 
whom  were  manjr  penons  of  distinction,  was  killed  or  taken  prisonejs. 
fiefore  next  moromg,  Vielleville  retunied  to  Metz  in  triumph. 

No  resolution  was  taken  for  some  time  concerning  the  fate  of  the  father 
guardian  and  his  monks,  the  framers  and  conductors  of  this  dangerous 
conspiracy.  Regard  for  the  honour  of  a  body  so  nomenNis  and  respectable 
as  the  Franciscans,  and  unwillingness  to  afibra  a  subject  of  triumph  to  the 
enemies  of  the  Romish  church  by  their  disgrace,  seem  to  hare  occasioned 
this  delay.  But  at  leofth^  the  necessity  of  inflicting  exemplary  punish- 
ment upon  them,  in  order  to  deter  others  from  venturing  to  conmiit  the 
same  cnme,  became  so  evident,  that  orders  were  issued  to  proceed  to  dieir 
trial.  The  guilt  was  made  apparent  by  the  clearest  evidence ;  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  the  father  guardian,  together  with  twenty 
monks.  On  the  evenine  previous  to  the  day  fixed  for  their  execution^  the 
jailer  took  them  out  of  tne  dungeons  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
confined  separately,  and  shut  t&m  all  up  in  one  great  room,  diat  they 
mipht  confess  their  sins  to  one  another,  and  join  together  in  preparing  far 
a  iuture  state.  But  as  soon  as  they  weie  left  alone,  instead  of  employii^ 
themselves  in  the  religious  exercises  suitable  to  their  condition,  they  blean 
to  reproach  the  father  &;uardian,  and  four  of  the  senior  monks  who  bad 
been  most  active  in  secbicing  them,  for  their  inordinate  ambitioo,  which 
had  brought  such  misery  on  them,  and  such  disgrace  upon  their  order. 
From  reproaches  they  proceeded  to  curses  and  execrations,  and  at  last,  in 
a  finenzy  of  r^ge  and  despair,  they  fell  upon  them  with  such  violence,  that 
they  murdered  the  father  guardian  on  the  spot,  and  so  disabled  the  other 
four,  that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  them  next  morning  in  a  cart,  to- 

§  ether  with  the  dead  body  of  the  father  guardian,  to  the  place  of  executioa 
ix  of  the  youqgjest  were  pardoned,  the  rest  suffered  the  punishment  which 
their  crime  merited.* 

Thouffh  both  parties,  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  war,  earned  it  go 
in  this  laqguishing  manner,  neither  of  them  showed  any  disposition  to 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace.  Cardinal  Pole  indeed  laboured  with  all  die 
zeal  becoming  his  piety  and  humanity,  to  re-establish  concord  amoqg  the 
princes  of  Christendom.  He  had  not  only  persuaded  his  mistress,  the 
queen  of  England,  to  enter  warmly  into  his  sentiments,  and  to  offer  her 
mediation  to  the  contending  powers,  but  had  prevailed  both  on  the  em- 
peror and  the  king  of  France  to  send  their  plenipotentiaries  to  a  vil^g;e 
between  Gravelines  and  Ardres.  He  himself,  together  with  Gardiner 
bishop  of  Winchester,  repaired  thither  in  order  to  preside  as  mediators  in 
the  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  for  adjusting  all  the  points  in  dif- 
ference.  But  thou^  each  of  the  monarchs  committed  this  negotiation  to 
some  of  their  ministers,  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  oxifidence,  it 
was  soon  evident  that  they  came  togetner  with  no  sincere  desire  of  accom- 
modation. [  May  2 1 .]  Each  proposed  articles  so  extravagant  that  they  coold 
have  no  hopes  of  their  being  accepted.  Pole,  after  exerting  in  vain  all  his 
zeal  and  address,  in  order  to  persuade  them  to  relinquish  such  extravagant 
demands,  and  to  consent  to  the  substitution  of  more  equal  conditions, 
became  sensible  of  the  folly  of  wasting  time,  in  attempting  to  re-establiah 
concord  between  those  whom  their  obstinacy  rendered  urecoocilable,  broke 
off  the  conference,  and  returned  into  Ei^land.t 

During  these  transactions  in  odier  parts  of  Europe,  Germany  enjoyed 
such  profound  tranquilli^,  as  affordea  the  dietiull  leisure  to  aelibeiat*, 
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and  to  ettablish  proper  regulatioiis  coocenung  a  point  of  the  greatest  oon- 
sequeoce  to  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire.  By  the  treaty  of  Passau  m 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-two,  it  had  been  referred  to  the  next 
dint  of  the  empire  to  confirm  and  perfect  the  plan  of  religious  pacification, 
which  was  there  agreed  upon.  The  terror  and  confiision  with  which  the 
Tiolent  commotions  excitea  bj  Albert  of  Brandenburg  bad  filled  Grermany, 
as  well  as  the  constant  attention  which  Ferdinand  was  obliged  to  give  to 
tile  affaiis  of  Hungary,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  holding  a  diet,  though 
it  had  been  summoned,  soon  afler  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  to  meet  at 

But  as  a  diet  was  now  necessaiy  on  many  accounts,  Ferdinand,  about 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  had  repaired  to  Augsbuig.  Thoi^h  few  of  the 
princes  were  present,  either  in  person  or  by  their  deputies,  he  opened  the 
assembly  bv  a  speech,  in  which  he  proposed  a  termination  of  tne  dissen- 
sions to  which  the  new  tenets  and  controversies  with  regard  to  religion 
had  given  rise,  not  only  as  the  first  and  great  business  of  the  diet,  but  as 
the  point  which  both  the  emperor  and  he  had  most  at  heart.  He  repre- 
sented the  innumerable  obstacles  which  the  emperor  had  to  surmount 
before  he  could  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  as  well  as 
the  fatal  accidents  which  bad  for  some  time  retarded,  and  had  at  last  sus- 

g ended  the  consultations  of  that  assembly.  He  observed,  that  experience 
ad  already  taught  them  how  vain  it  was  to  expect  any  remedy  for  evils 
which  demanded  immediate  redress  from  a  general  council,  the  assembly 
of  which  would  either  be  prevented,  or  its  deliberations  be  interrupted  by 
the  dissensions  and  hostilities  of  the  princes  of  Christendom:  that  a 
national  council  in  Germany,  which,  as  some  imagined,  might  be  called 
with  neater  ease,  and  deliberate  with  more  perfect  security,  was  an 
assembly  of  an  unprecedented  nature,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  un- 
certain in  its  extent,  and  the  form  of  its  proceedings  undefined :  that  in 
his  opinion  there  remained  but  one  method  for  composing  their  unhap^ 
differences,  which  though  it  had  been  often  tried  without  success,  mi^t 
yet  prove  effectual  if  it  were  attempted  with  a  better  and  more  pacific 
spirit  than  had  appeared  on  former  occasions,  and  that  was  to  choose  a 
few  men  of  leanuog,  abilities,  and  moderation,  who,  bj  discussing  the 
disputed  articles,  in  an  amicable  conference,  might  explain  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  brin^  the  contending  parties  either  to  unite  in  sentiment,  or 
to  di^r  with  chanty. 

This  speech  being  printed  in  common  form,  and  dispersed  over  the 
empire,  rerived  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  protestants ;  Ferdinand, 
they  obsei^ed  with  much  surprise,  had  not  once  mentioned,  in  his  address 
to  toe  diet,  the  treaty  of  Passau,  the  stipulations  of  which  they  considered 
as  the  great  security  of  their  religious  liberty.  The  suspicions  to  which 
this  gave  rise  were  confirmed  by  the  accounts  which  they  daily  received 
of  the  extreme  severity  with  which  Ferdinand  treated  their  protestant 
brethren  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  and,  as  it  was  natural  to  consider  his 
actions  as  the  surest  indication  of  his  intentions,  this  diminished  their  con- 
fidence in  those  pompous  professions  of  moderation  or  of  zeal  for  the 
re-establishment  of  concord,  to  which  his  practice  seemed  to  be  so  re- 


The  arrival  of  the  cardinal  Morone,  whom  the  pope  had  appointed  to 
attend  the  diet  as  his  nuncio,  completed  thehr  conviction,  and  left  them  no 
room  to  doubt  that  some  dangerous  machination  was  forming  against  the 
peace  or  safety  of  the  protestant  church.  Julius,  elated  with  the  unex- 
pected return  of  the  English  nation  from  apostacy,  began  to  flatter  himself, 
that  the  ^irit  of  mutiny  and  revolt  having  now  spent  its  force,  the  happy 
period  was  come  when  the  church  might  resume  its  ancient  authority,  and 
De  obeyed  by  the  people  with  the  same  tame  submission  as  formeriy. 
Full  ofthese  hopes,  he  tad  sent  Morone  to  Augsburg,  with  instructions  to 
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employ  htf  ekKitMnce  to  excite  the  Geniiaia  to  imHate  llie  bi^ 
of  the  Ei^lish,  and  his  pditical  addren  in  oider  to  pievent  sui;^  decree 
of  the  diet  to  the  detriment  of  the  catholic  faith.  As  Monne  inherited 
fiom  his  fadier,  the  chancellor  of  Milan,  onooDunon  talents  for  Begodation 
and  intrigue,  be  could  hardly  have  failed  from  embarrassing  the  nneasuves 
of  die  protestants  in  the  diet,  or  of  defeating  whatever  they  aimed  at 
obtaining  in  it  for  their  farther  security. 

But  an  unforeseen  event  delivered  them  from  all  the  daqeer  which  they 
had  reason  to  apprehend  from  Morone's  presence.  Julius,  by  ahandnninp 
himself  to  pleasures  and  amusements,  no  less  unbecomii^  his  age  than  hu 
character,  naving  contracted  such  habits  of  dissipation,  that  any  serious 
occupation,  especially  if  attended  with  difficulty,  became  an  imoieraUe 
burden  to  him,  had  long  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  nephew  to  hold  a 
consbtoiy,  because  he  expected  there  a  violent  opposition  to  his  shemes 
in  favour  of  that  young  man.  But  when  all  the  pretexts  which  he  could 
invent  for  eluding  this  request  were  exhausted,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
indolent  aversion  to  business  continued  to  grow  upon  him,  he  feigned 
indisposition  rather  than  yield  to  his  nephew^s  importunity ;  and  that  be 
might  give  the  deceit  a  greater  colour  of  probability,  he  not  only  confined 
himself  to  his  apartment,  but  chan^d  his  usual  diet  and  manner  of  life. 
By  persisting  too  long  in  acting  this  ridiculous  part,  he  contracted  a  real 
disease,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  da^rs  [March  23],  leavipg  his  infemous 
minion  the  cardinal  de  Monte  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  disgrace  the  dknity 
which  he  bad  conferred  upon  him.*  As  soon  as  Morooe  heard  U  ius 
death,  he  set  out  abruptly  from  Augsbuig,  where  he  had  resided  only  a 
few  cUys,  that  he  might  bie  present  at  the  election  of  a  new  pontiff. 

One  cause  of  their  suspicions  and  fears  beif^  thus  removed,  the  proteir 
tants  soon  became  sensible  that  their  conjectures  concemii^  Feidmand's 
intentions,  however  specious,  were  ill-fouiided,  and  that  he  had  no  thoughts 
of  violating  tbe  articles  favourable  to  them  in  the  treaty  of  Passau. 
Charles,  from  the  time  that  Maurice  had  defeated  all  his  soiemes  in  the 
empire,  and  overturned  the  great  system  of  religious  and  civil  despotism, 
which  be  had  almost  establiSied  there,  gave  little  attention  to  the  mteraal 
government  of  Germany,  and  permitted  his  brother  to  pursue  whatever 
measures  he  judged  most  salutaiy  and  expedient.  Ferdmand,  less  ambi- 
tious and  enterprising  than  the  emperor,  instead  of  resuming  a  plan  which 
he  with  power  and  resources  so  far  superior  had  failed  of  acoomplishiDg^ 
endeavoured  to  attach  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  his  family  by  an 
administration  unifonnly  moderate  and  equitable.    To  this  he  gave,  at 

resent,  particular  attention,  because  his  situation  at  this  juncture  rendered 
necessaiy  to  court  their  favour  and  support  with  more  than  usual 
assiduity. 

^  Charles  had  again  resumed  his  favourite  project  of  acquiring  the  Impe* 
rial  crown  for  his  son  Philip,  the  prosecution  of  which,  the  reception  it 
had  met  with  when  first  proposed  nad  obliged  him  to  suspend,  but  had 
not  induced  him  to  relinquish.  This  led  him  warmly  to  renew  his  request 
to  his  brother  that  he  would  accept  of  some  compensation  for  his  prior 
right  of  succession,  and  sacrifice  ttiat  to  the  grandeur  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Ferdinand,  who  was  as  little  disposed  as  formeriy  to  give  such 
an  extraordinary  proof  of  self-denial,  being  sensible  that,  in  order  to  defeat 
this  scheme,  not  only  the  most  inflexible  firmness  on  his  part,  but  a  vigorous 
declaration  from  the  princes  of  the  empire  in  behali  of  his  title,  were 
requisite,  was  willing  to  purchase  their  favour  by  gratifying  them  in  eveiy 
point  that  they  deemed  interesting  or  essential. 

At  the  same  time  he  stood  in  need  of  immediate  and  extiaordinaiy  aid 
from  the  (Germanic  body,  as  the  Tu^s,  afler  having  wrested  from  him 
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great  part  of  his  Hungarian  tenitories»  were  ready  to  attack  die  provinces 
still  subject  to  bis  authority  with  a  formidable  anny»  against  which  he 
oould  brine  no  equal  force  into  the  field.  For  this  aid  from  Germany  he 
could  not  nopei  if  the  internal  peace  of  the  empire  were  not  established 
on  a  foundation  solid  in  itself,  and  which  should  appear,  even  to  the  pro* 
testants,  so  secure  and  so  perroanent,  as  might  not  only  allow  them  to 
eif^age  in  a  distant  war  witn  safety,  but  might  encourage  them  to  act  in  it 
with  vigour. 

A  step  taken  by  the  protestants  themselves,  a  short  time  after  the  open* 
ing  of  toe  diet,  rendered  him  still  more  cautious  of  giving  them  any  new 
cause  of  oflence.  As  soon  as  the  publication  of  Ferdinand's  npeecb 
awakened  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  have  been  mentioned^  the 
•lectois  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  together  with  the  landgrave  a[  Hesse, 
met  at  Naumbiugfa,  and  confinnm^  the  ancient  treaty  m  confraternity 
which  had  long  united  their  families,  they  added  to  it  a  new  article,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to  adhere  to  the  confession 
of  Augsbuiv,  and  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  it  contained  in  their 
respective  dominions.* 

Ferdinand,  influenced  by  all  these  considerations,  employed  his  utmost 
address  in  conducting  the  deliberations  of  the  diet,  so  as  not  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  a  party  on  whose  friendship  he  depended,  and  whose  enmity, 
as  they  had  not  only  taken  the  alarm,  but  had  begun  to  prepare  for  their 
defence,  he  had  so  much  reason  to  dread.  The  members  of  the  diet 
readily  agreed  to  Ferdinand's  proposal  of  taking  the  state  of  religion  into 
consideration,  prevfous  to  any  (iher  business.  But  as  soon  as  they  entered 
upon  it,  both  parties  discovered  all  the  zeal  and  animosity  which  a  subject 
so  interesting  naturally  engenders,  and  which  the  rancour  of  oontroversYf 
together  with  the  violence  of  civil  war,  had  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  protestants  contended,  that  the  security  which  they  claimed  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  treaty  of  Passau,  should  extend,  without  limitation,  to  all 
who  had  hitherto  embraced  the  doctrine  of  Luther,  or  who  should  here- 
'  after  embrace  it.  The  Catholics,  havii^  first  of  all  asserted  the  pope's 
right  as  the  supreme  and  final  judge  with  respect  to  all  articles  of  faith, 
declared,  that  though,  on  account  of  the  present  situation  of  the  empire, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  they  were  willine  to  confirm  the  toleration  panted 
by  the  treaty  of  Passau,  to  such  as  had  already  adopted  the  new  opinions ; 
they  must  insist  that  this  indulgence  should  not  be  extended  either  to  those 
cities  which  had  conformed  to  the  Interim,  or  to  such  ecclesiastics  as 
should  for  the  fiiture  apostatize  from  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  such  opposite  pretensions,  which  were  supported, 
on  each  si<te,  by  the  most  elaborate  arguments,  and  the  matest  acrimony 
of  expression,  ttiat  the  abilities  or  zeal  of  theologians  Toiiff  exercised  m 
disputation  could  suf^st.  Ferdinand,  however,  by  his  address  and  per- 
severance ;  by  sc^rane;  some  things  on  each  side,  by  putting  a  favourable 
meaning  upon  others ;  by  representing  incessantly  the  necessity  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  concord  ;  and  by  threatening,  on  some  occasions,  when 
all  other  consideratfone  were  disregarded,  to  dissolve  the  diet,  brought 
them  at  length  to  a  conclusion  in  which  they  all  agreed. 

Conformity  to  this,  a  recess  was  framed,  approved  of  and  published 
with  the  usual  formalities  [Sept.  25].  The  following  are  the  chief  articles 
which  it  contained :  That  such  princes  and  cities  as  have  declared  their 
approbatkmof  the  confession  d*  Auesbui]^,  shall  be  permitted  to  profess 
the  doctrine  and  exercise  the  worship  which  it  authorizes,  without  mter* 
luptfon  or  mdestation  fiwn  the  emperor,  the  king  of  the  Romans,  or  any 
power  or  person  whatsoever ;  That  the  protestants,  on  their  part,  shall 
give  no  disquiet  to  the  princes  and  states  who  adhere  to  the  tenets  and  rite» 
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of  the  church  of  Rome ;  That,  for  the  future,  no  attempt  ahall  be  made 
towards  terminating  religious  differences,  but  by  the  gentle  and  pacific 
methods  of  perauasion  aM  conference ;  That  the  popish  ecclesiasties  shall 
claim  no  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  such  states  as  receive  the  confessioii  of 
Augsbuig;  That  such  as  had  seized  the  benefices  or  revenues  of  the 
church,  previous  to  the  treaty  of  Passau,  shall  retain  possession  of  them, 
and  be  liable  to  no  prosecution  in  the  Imperial  chamber  on  that  account ; 
That  the  supreme  civil  power  in  every  state  shall  have  right  to  establish 
what  form  of  doctrine  and  worship  it  shall  deem  proper,  and  if  any  of  its 
subjects  refuse  to  conform  to  these,  shall  permit  tnem  to  remove  with  all 
their  effects,  whithersoever  they  shall  please ;  that  if  anv  prelate  or  eccle- 
siastic shall  hereafter  abandon  the  Romish  religion,  he  shall  instantly  relio- 
<|uish  his  diocess  or  benefice,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  ior  those  in  whom  tlie 
right  of  nomination  is  vestedi^  to  proceed  immediately  to  an  election,  as  if 
the  office  were  vacant  by  death  or  translation,  and  to  appomt  a  suooeasc^ 
of  undoubted  attachment  to  the  ancient  system.* 

Such  are  the  capital  articles  in  thb  famous  recess,  which  is  the  basb  of 
religious  peace  in  Germany,  and  the  bond  of  union  amone  its  various 
states,  the  sentiments  of  which  are  so  extremely  different  with  respect  to 
points  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important.  In  our  age  and  nation,  to 
which  the  idea  of  toleration  is  familiar,  and  its  beneficial  eSect§  well 
known,  it  may  seem  strange,  that  a  method  of  terminating  their  dissensions, 
so  suitable  to  the  mild  and  charitable  spirit  of  the  Chnstian  nliguxh  did 
not  sooner  occur  to  the  contending  parties.  But  this  expedient,  no wever 
salutary,  was  so  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  and  practice  of  Christians 
during  maiiy  ages,  that  it  did  not  lie  obvious  to  discoveiy.  Amon|^  the 
ancient  heathens,  all  whose  deities  were  local  and  tutelary,  diversity  of 
sentiment  concerning  the  object  or  rites  of  religious  worship^ seeing  to  nave, 
been  no  source  of  animosity,  because  the  acknowled^ng  veneration  to  be 
due  to  aiiv  one  God,  did  not  imply  denial  of  the  existence  or  the  power 
of  aiiy  otner  God ;  nor  were  the  modes  and  rites  of  worship  established 
In  tee  countnr  incompatible  with  those  which  other  nations  approved  of 
and  observed.  Thus  the  errors  in  their  system  of  theolcc;y  were  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  be  productive  of  concord ;  and  aotwithstaiKun^  the  amaxing 
number  of  their  deities,  as  well  as  the  infinite  varietur  of  their  ceremonies, 
a  sociable  and  tolerating  spirit  subsisted  almost  umveisally  in  the  pagan 
world. 

But  when  the  Christian  revelation  declared  one  Supreme  Beii^  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  religious  veneration,  and  prescribed  tne  (orm  of  woiahip 
most  acceptable  to  him,  whoever  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  held,  of  cause- 
({uence,  evei^  other  system  of  religion  as  a  deviation  from  what  was  estab- 
lished by  divine  authority,  to  be  fdse  and  impious.    Hence  arose  the  xeal 
of  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  in  propagating  its  doctrines,  and 
the  ardour  with  which  they  laboured  to  overturn  every  other  form  of  wor- 
ship.   They  employed,  however,  for  this  purpose,  no  methods  but  such  as 
suited  the  nature  of  religion.    By  the  force  of  powerfiil  arguments,  they 
convinced  the  understandipgs  of  men ;  by  the  charms  of  superiw  virtue, 
they  allured  and  captivated  their  hearts.     At  lengdi  the  civil  power 
declared  in  favour  of  Christianity :  and  though  numbers,  inytatmg  the 
example  of  their  superiors,  crowdea  into  the  cnurch,  many  still  adhered 
to  then-  ancient  superstitions.    Enra^d  at  their  obstinacy,  ttie  minisleis  of 
religion,  whose  zeal  was  still  unabated,  though  their  sanctity  and  virtue 
were  much  diminished,  foigot  so  far  the  nature  of  their  own  misooDt  and 
of  the  aiguments  which  th^  ought  to  have  employed,  that  they  armed  tht 
Imperial  power  against  these  unhappy  men,  and  as  they  oould  not  per- 
«uade,  they  tried  to  compel  them  to  believe. 
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At  the  same  timet  cootroirenies  concerniiiff  articles  of  faith  muhii>liedt 
fiom  various  causes^  among  Christians  themseiYesi  and  the  ^ame  unhallowed 
weapons  which  had  at  mit  been  used  against  the  enemies  of  their  reli* 
gioDy  were  turned  against  each  other.  Eveiy  zealous  disputant  endea- 
Toaied  to  interest  the  civil  magistrate  in  his  cause,  and  eacn  in  his  turn 
employed  the  secular  arm  to  crush  or  to  exterminate  his  opponents.  Not 
lone  afbr,  the  bishops  of  Rome  put  in  their  claim  to  infallibility  in 
explaining  articles  of  faith,  and  deciding  points  in  controversy ;  and,  bold 
as  the  pretension  was,  they,  by  their  artinces  and  perseverance,  imposed 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  brought  them  torecofl^nise  it  To 
doubt  or  to  deny  any  doctrine  to  which  these  unerring  instructers  had 
given  the  sanction  of  their  approbation,  was  held  to  be  not  only  a  resisting 
of  truth,  but  an  act  of  rebeHion  against  their  sacred  authority ;  and  the 
secular  power,  of  which  by  various  arts  they  had  acquired  the  absolute 
direction,  was  instantly  employed  to  avenge  Both. 

Thus  Europe  had  been  accustomed,  during  many  centuries,  to  see  spe- 
culative opinions  propa^^ted  or  defended  by  force ;  the  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance  whicn  Christianity  recommends  with  so  much  warmth,  were 
forgotten,  the  sacred  rie^fats  of  conscience  and  of  private  judgment  were 
unheard  of,  and  not  only  the  idea  of  toleration,  but  even  the  word  itself, 
in  the  sense  now  affixed  to  it,  was  unknown.  A  right  to  extirpate  error 
by  force  was  universally  allowed  to  be  the  prerogative  of  sucn  as  pos- 
sessed the.  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  as  each  party  of  Christians  believed 
that  they  had  got  possession  of  this  invaluable  attainment,  they  all  claimed 
and  exercised,  as-  far  as  they  were  able,  the  rights  which  it  was  supposed 
to  convey.  The  Roman  catholics,  as  their  system  rested  on  the  decisions 
of  an  infallible  judge,  never  doubted  that  truth  was  on  their  side,  and 
openly  called  on  the  civil  power  to  repel  the  impious  and  heretical  inno- 
vatocs  who  had  risen  up  against  it.  Tbe  protestants,  no  less  confident  that 
their  doctrine  was  well  founded,  required,  with  equal  ardour,  the  princes 
of  their  party  to  check  such  as  presumed  to  impugn  it.  Luther,  Calvin, 
Cranmer,  Knox,  the  founders  of  the  reformed  church  in  their  respective 
countries,  as  far  as  they  had  power  and  opportunity,  inflicted  the  same 
punishments  upon  such  as  called  in  question  any  article  in  their  creeds, 
which  were  denounced  against  their  own  disciples  by  the  church  of  Rome. 
To  their  followers,  and  perhaps  to  their  opponents,  it  would  have  appeared 
a  system  of  diffidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  it  was  not  well  founded,  if  they  had  not  employed  in  its  defence 
all  those  means  which  it  was  supposed  truth  had  a  right  to  employ. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  tne  seventeenth  century,  before  toleration, 
noder  its  present  form,  was  admitted  first  into  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  and  fix>m  thence  introduced  into  England.  Long  experience 
of  the  calamities  flowing  from  mutual  persecution,  the  influence  of  fiee 
government,  the  light  and  humanity  acquired  by  the  pro^ss  of  science, 
together  with  the  prudence  and  authori^  of  the  civil  magistrate,  were  all 
requisite  in  order  to  establish  a  relation,  so  repugnant  to  the  ideas  which 
aU  the  different  sects  had  adopted,  fix>m  mistaken  conceptions  conceminfir 
tiie  nature  df  religion  and  the  rifi^hts  of  truth,  or  which  all  of  them  had 
derived  from  tiie  erroneous  maxims  established  by  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  recess  of  Augsbuig,  it  is  evident,  was  founded  on  no  such  liberal 
and  enlarged  sentiments  concerning  fineedom  of  relkious  inquiiy,  or  the 
nature  of  toleration.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  scheme  of  pacification, 
which  political  considerations  alone  had  suggested  to  the  contending  par^ 
.  ties,  and  regard  for  theur  mutual  tranquillity  and  safety  had  rendered  neces- 
sary. Of  mis  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  an  article  in  the  recess 
itself,  by  which  the  benefits  of  the  pacification  are  declared  to  extend  only 
to  the  catholics  on  the  one  side,  and  to  such  as  adhered  to  the  confession 
of  Augsbuig  OB  the  other.    The  followers  of  Zuinglius  and  Calvin  remain- 
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edf  in  oonwqiience  of  thateKclusiai^  withoat  aDfpratedknfiora  theiwoiir 
of  the  laws  denounced  against  heretics.  Nor  did  they  ohtin  any  ftgal 
security,  until  the  treaty  of  WestpAialia,  near  a  centuiy  after  this  period, 
provided,  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  en|qy,  in  as  ample  a  manner  as 
the  Lutherans,  all  the  advantages  and  protection  which  the  reces  of  Augs- 
burg affords. 

But  if  the  followers  of  Luther  were  highly  fdeased  witkr  the  Kcort^ 
which  they  acquired  by  this  recess,  such  as  adhered  to  the  ancient  system 
had  no  less  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  that  article  in  it,  which  preserved 
entire  to  the  Roman  catholic  chureh  the  benefices  of  sudi  ecdmastics  as 
should  hereafter  renounce  its  doctrines.  This  artide,  known  in  Gcnnaiiy 
bv  the  name  of  the  Ektknatiieal  Re»ervaiumf  was  apparently  ao  oodbmi- 
aole  to  the  idea  and  to  the  rights  of  an  established  cnurch,  and  it  seemed 
so  equitable  to  prevent  revenues,  which  had  been  originally  appropriated 
for  the  maintenance  of  persons  attached  to  a  certain  sjrstem,  irom  bein^ 
alienated  to  any  other  purpose,  that  the  protestants,  thoi^  they  foresaw 
its  consequences,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  opposition  to  it.  As  the 
Roman  catholic  princes  of  the  empire  tiave  taken  care  to  see  thn  aitide 
exactly  observed  in  every  case  where  there  was  an  opportuos^  of  putting 
it  in  execution,  it  has  proved  the  great  barrier  of  the  Romisn  church  ia 
Germany  against  the  reformation ;  and  as,  from  this  period,  the  same 
temptation  of  interest  did  not  allure  ecclesiastics  to  relinquish  the  estab- 
lished system,  there  have  been  few  of  that  orden  who  have  loved  tmth 
with  such  disinterested  and  ardent  affection,  as,  lor  its  sake,  to  ahandoo 
the  rich  benefices  which  they  had  in  possession. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  diet  [Apnl  9],  Marcellus  Cervino,  cardinal  of 
St.  Croce,  was  elected  pope  in  the  room  of  Julius.  He,  in  imitation  of 
Adrian,  did  not  cban^  bis  name  on  being  exalted  to  the  papal  diair.  As 
he  equalled  that  pontiff  in  purity  of  intention,  while  he  excelled  him  much 
in  the  arts  of  government,  and  still  more  in  knowledge  of  the  state  and 
^nius  of  the  papal  court ;  as  be  had  capacity  to  discern  what  retbimatinn 
It  needed,  as  well  as  what  it  could  bear ;  such  regulations  were  expeded 
from  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  as  would  have  removed  many  of  its  {j^roasest 
and  most  flagrant  corraptiomt,  and  have  contributed  towards  reconciling  to 
the  chureh  such  as,  from  indignation  at  these  enormities,  had  abandoned 
its  communion.  But  this  excellent  pontiff  was  only  shown  to  the  cfaareh, 
and  immediately  snatched  away.  The  confinement  in  the  coodave  had 
impaired  his  health,  and  the  fatigue  of  tedious  ceremonies  upon  his  aoces* 
sion,  together  with  too  intense  and  anxious  application  of  mind  Id  the 
schemes  of  improvement  which  he  meditated,  exhausted  so  entirely  the 
vigour  of  his  feeble  constitution,  that  he  sickened  on  the  twelfth,  and  died 
on  the  twentieth  day  after  his  election.* 

All  the  refinements  in  artifice  and  intrifl;ue,  peculiar  to  oondaves,  were 
displayed  in  that  which  was  held  for  electii^  a  successor  to  ifareellas : 
the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  and  French  factions  labouring,  wi^  equal 
ardour,  to  gain  the  necessaiy  number  of  sufirages  for  one  of  their  own 
party,  fiut,  after  a  struggle  of  no  long  duration,  though  conducted  with 
all  the  warmth  and  eagerness  natural  to  men  contending  for  so  great  an 
object,  the^  united  in  choosing  John  Peter  Carafia  [May  23],  the  eldest 
member  or  the  sacred  college,  and  the  son  of  count  Montorio,  a  noblemaQ 
of  an  ilhistrious  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  address  and  infla- 
ence  of  cardinal  Farnese,  who  favoured  his  pretensions,  Caiaib's  own 
merit,  and  perhaps  his  great  age,  which  soodied  all  the  disappoimed  can- 
didates with  the  near  prospect  of  a  new  vacancy,  concuned  in  bringing 
about  this  speedy  union  of  sufiraeies.  In  order  to  testify  hb  respect  for  m 
memoiy  of  Paul  III.  by  whom  he  had  been  created  cardinal,  as  well  as 
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im  gntitadt  to  the  familf  of  Faniesey  he  anumed  the  name  of  Paul  tbB 
Fourth. 

The  choice  of  a  prelate  of  such  a  sinrttlar  character,  and  who  had  loni^ 
held  a  course  eztremely  difierent  (rom  ttiat  which  usually  led  to  the  dig-* 
nity  now  conferred  upon  him,  filled  the  Italians,  who  had  nearest  access  to 
observe  his  manners  and  deiiortroent,  wiCh  astonishment^  and  kept  them  in 
suspense  and  solicitude  with  re^rd*  to  his  foture  conduct  Paul,  though 
bora  in  a  rank  of  life  which,  without  any  other  merit,  might  have  secured 
to  him  the  highest  ecclesiastical  i>refennents,  had,  from  his  eariy  years, 
applied  to  stttd^  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  man  who  had  nothing  mit  his 
personal  attainments  to  render  him  con^icuous.  fiy  means  of  this,  he  not 
onj^  squired  profound  skill  in  scholastic  theology,  but  added  to  that  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  of  polite  literature/ 
the  stufiy  of  which  had  been  lately  revived  in  Italy,  and  was  pursued  a( 
this  time  with  great  ardoor.  His  mind,  however,  naturally  gtoooiy  and 
severe,  was  more  fonned  to  imbibe  the  noma  spirit  of  the  former,  than  to 
receive  any  tincture  of  elegance  or  liberalitr  of  sentiment  from  the  latter ; 
60  that  he  acquired  rather  the  qualities  and  passions  of  a  recluse  ecclesi- 
astic,  thai}  the  talents  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  gtfeat  afiairs.  Accord^ 
ingly,  when  he  entered  into  orders,  although  several  rich  benefices  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  he  was  early '  empk>yed  as  nimcio  in  difierent 
coufts,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  that  course  of  life,  and  lanp^ished 
to  be  in  a  situation  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  temper.  With  ^s  view^ 
he  rescued  at  once  all  his  ecclesiastical  preferments ;  and  having  instituted 
an  oroer  of  regular  priests,  whom  he  denominated  Theatines,  from  the 
name  of  the  archbishopric  which  he  had  held,  he  associated  himself  as  a 
member  of  their  frateniity,  conformed  to  all  the  rigarous  rules  to  which  he 
had  subjected  th^m,  and  preferred  the  solitude  of  a  monastic  life,  with  the 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  order,  to  all  the  great  objects  whkh 
the  court  of  Rome  presented  to  his  ambition. 

In  this  retreat  he  remained  for  many  years,  until  Paul  III.,  induced  by 
the  fame  of  his  sanctity  and  knowledge,  called  him  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
consult  with  bun  concerning  the  measures  which  might  be  most  proper  and 
effisctUal  for  suppressing  here^,  and  re-establisUnr  the  ancient  authority 
of  the  church.  Having  thus  allured  him  from  his  sditude^  the  pope,  }>aTtfy 
by  his  entreaties,  and  partly  by  his  authority,  prevailed  on  him  to  accept 
ot  a  cardinal's  hat,  to  reassume  the  benefices  which  he  had  resigned,  and 
to  return  again  into  the  usual  path  of  ecclesiastical  ambitk>n  which  he 
seemed  to  have  relinquished.  But,  during  two  successive  pontificates^ 
under  the  first  of  which  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  most  artful  and  intep- 
estec^  and  under  the  second  the  most  dissohite  oi  any  m  Europe,  Cara£h 
retained  his  monastic  austerity.  He  was  an  avowed  And  bitter  enemy  not 
only  of  all  innovation  in  opinion,  but  of  eveij  irregularity  in  practice ;  he 
was  the  chief  instrument  in  establishing  the  formidable  and  ocuous  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition  in  the  papal  territories ;  he  appeared  a  rkAeni  advocate 
on  all  occasions  for  the  jurisdiction  and  discipline  oi  the  church,  and  a 
severe  censurer  of  every  measure  which  seemed  to  flow  from  motrves  of 
pdicy  or  interest,  rather  than  from  2eal  for  the  honoar  of  the  ecciesiasticat 
Older,  and  the  dignity  of  the  holy  see.  Under  a  prelate  of  such  a  charac^ 
ter,  ^  Roman  courtiers  expected  a  severe  and  violent  pontificate,  during 
wluch  the  principles  of  sound  policy  would  be  sacrificed  to  the  narrow 
prejudices  d"  pnest^  zeal ;  while  the  people  of  Rome  were  apprehensive 
of  seeii^  the  sordid  and  forbidding  rigour  of  monastic  manners  substituted 
in  place  of  the  gayety  or  mtenificence  to  which  they  had  long  been  accuse 
tomed  in  the  papsd  court.  These  apprehensions  Paul  was  extremely  soli* 
citous  to  remove.  At  his  first  entrance  upon  the  administratkm,  he  laid 
aside  that  austerity  which  had  hitherto  disting^uished  his  person  and  femily, 
and  when  the  master  of  h\^  household  inquired  in  what  manner  he  would 
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choote  to  IWei  he  buaglb^  replied* ''As  beoomes  a  great  Ptinoe."  He 
oidered  the  ceremooy  of  nis  ooioDatioo  to  be  conducted  wrai  more  Chaa 
unud  pomp ;  and  enaeaTOured  to  render  himaelf  pGoular  by  te^eial  acts 
of  liberali^  and  inddgenoe  toirards  the  iohabitaiits  of  Rome.* 

His  natmai  severity  of  temper,  however,  wotdd  have  soon  returned  ixpon 
him,  and  would  have  justified  the  conjectures  of  the  courtien,  as  wdd  as 
the  fiears  of  the  people,  if  be  had  not,1mmediatelT  after  his  election,  called 
to  Rome  two  of  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  his  brodier  the  count  of  Montorio. 
The  eldest  he  promoted  to  be  governor  of  Rome.  The  youi^geat,  who 
had  hitherto  served  asa  soldier  m  fortune  inthe  aimiesof  Spain  or  France, 
and  whose  dbposition  as  well  as  manners  were  still  more  foreisii  from  the 
clerical  character  than  his  profession,  he  created  a  cardinal,  ana  appointed 
him  legate  of  Bokgna,  the  second  office  in  power  and  dignity  ithicfa  a 
pope  can  bestow.  There  marks  of  favour,  no  less  sudden  than  extrava- 
gant, he  accompanied  with  the  most  unboumkd  confidence  and  attach- 
ment, and  fofsetting  all  his  f(»mer  revere  maxims,  he  reemed  to  have  n> 
other  object  man  the  aggrandizement  of  his  nephews.  Their  ambition, 
unfortunately  for  Paul,  was  too  aspiring  to  be  satisfied  with  ai^  moderate 
acquisition.  They  had  seen  the  family  of  Medici  raised  by  tbe  interest 
of  the  popes  of  tliat  house  to  supreme  power  in  Tuscany ;  Paid  III.  had, 
by  his  abilities  and  address,  secured  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and  Flacentia 
to  the  family  of  Fainere.  The^  aimed  at  some  establishment  for  them- 
selves, no  less  considerable  and  independent ;  and  as  they  oookl  not  expect 
that  the  pope  would  cany  his  indulgence  towards  them  so  far  as  to  secu- 
larize any  part  of  tbe  patrimony  ofthe  church,  they  had  no  prospect  of 
attaining  what  they  wished,  but  by  dismembering  the  Imperial  dominions 
in  Italy,  in  hopes  of  reizing  some  portion  of  them.  This  alooe  they  would 
have  o^med  a  sufficient  reason  Ibr  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  between 
their  unde  and  the  emperor. 

But  cardinal  Carafia  had,  besides,  private  reasons  which  filled  him  with 
hatred  and  enmity  to  the  emperor.  While  he  served  in  the  Spanish  troops 
he  had  not  received  such  marks  of  honour  and  distinction  as  he  |hougH 
due  to  his  birth  and  merit.  Disgusted  with  thb  ill  usage,  he  bad  abniptly 
quitted  the  Imperial  service ;  and  enterii«  into  that  of  France,  he  had  not 
only  met  with  such  a  reception  as  sootheo^bis  vanity,  and  attached  him  to 
the  French  interest,  but  by  contracting  an  intimate  friendship  with  Stiozzi, 
who  commanded  the  French  anny  m  Tuscany,  be  had  imbibed  a  mortal 
antipathy  to  the  emperor  as  tbe  great  enemy  to  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  Italian  states.    Nor  was  the  pope  himself  indisposed  to  receive  im- 

E>ressioos  unfavourable  to  the  emperor.  Tbe  opposition  ^iven  to  his  electioo 
y  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  faction,  left  in  his  mirS  deep  resentment, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  injiffies  £rom  Charles 
or  his  ministers. 

Of  this  bis  nephews  took  advantage,  and  employed  various  devices,  in 
order  to  exasperate  him  beyond  a  possibility  of  reconciliation.  They  ag- 
gravated eve^  circumstance  which  could  be  deemed  any  indication  oC  the 
emperer's  dissatisfaction  with  his  promotion :  they  reaa  to  him  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  in  which  Charies  taxed  the  cardinals  of  his  pai^  widi  n^- 
gence  or  incapacity  in  not  havipg  defeated  PauPs  election :  they  pretended, 
at  one  time,  to  have  discovered  a  conspnacy  formed  by  toe  Imperial 
minister  and  Cosmo  di  Medici  against  thepope*s  life;  they  adarmea  him» 
at  another,  with  accounts  of  a  plot  for  assassinatinsf  themselves.  By  these 
artifices,  they  kept  his  mind,  which  was  naturally  violent,  and  become 
suspicious  from  old  a^,  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  precipitated  him 
into  measures  which  otherwise  he  would  have  been  tbe  mst  persoo  to  ooo- 
demn.t    He  reized  some  of  the  cardinals  who  were  most  attached  to  the 
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empetoTf  stud  confined  tfaem  in  the  castle  of  St  Angelo ;  he  persecuted  the 
Co([>nnas*and  other  Roman  barons,  the  ancient  retainers  to  the  Imperiai 
Action,  with  the  utmost  severity  ;  and  discovering  on  aU  occasions,  his 
distrusty  fear,  or  hatred  of  the  emperor,  he  began  at  last  to  court  the  friend- 
ship o(  the  French  king,  and  seemed  willing  to  throw  himself  absolutely 
upon  him  for  support  and  protection. 

This  was  the  verv  point  to  which  bis  nephews  wished  to  bring  him,  as 
most  fa?oorable  to  tneir  ambitious  schemes ;  and  as  the  accomplidment  of 
these  depended  on  their  uncle's  life,  whose  advanced  a^  did  not  admit  of 
losing  a  moment  unnecessarily  in  negotiations,  instead  oAreating  at  second- 
hand with  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  they  prevailed  on  the  pope  to 
despatch  a  person  of  confidence  directly  to  the  court  of  France,  with  such 
overtures  on  his  part  as  they  hoped  would  not  be  rejected.  He  proposed 
an  alliance  ofensive  and  defensive  between  Henry  and  the  pope ;  that  they 
should  attack  the  dutcby  of  Tuscany  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with 
their  united  forces ;  and  if  their  arms  should  prove  successful,  that  the 
ancient  republican  form  of  government  should  be  re-established  in  the 
former,  and  the  investiture  of  the  hitter  should  be  granted  to  one  of  the 
French  king's  sons,  after  reserving  a  certain  territoiy  which  should  be 
annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  together  with  an  independent  and 
princely  establishment  for  each  of  the  pope's  nephews. 

The*King,  allured  by  these  specious  pngects,  gave  a  most  ^vourable 
audience  to  the  envoy.  But  when  the  matter  was  proposed  in  council, 
the  constable  Montmorency,  whose  natural  caution  an)  aversion  to  daring 
enterprises  increased  with  age  and  experience,  remonstrated  with  great 
vehemence  against  the  alliance.  He  put  Henry  in  mind  how  fatal  to  France 
every  expedition  into  Italy  had  been  during  three  successive  reigns,  and  if 
such  an  enterprise  had  proved  too  gpneat  for  the  nation  even  when  its 
strenetb  and  finances  were  entire,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  for  success, 
if  it  should  be  attempted  now,  when  both  were  exhausted  by  extiaordinaiT 
efforts  during  wars^  which  had  lasted,  with  little  interruption,  almost  half 
a  century.  He  represented  the  manifest  imprudence  of  entering  into 
engagements  with  a  pope  of  fourscore^  as  any  system  which  rested  on  no 
better  foundation  than  his  life,  must  be  extremely  precarious,  and  upon  the 
event  of  his  death,  which  could  not  be  distant,  the  face  of  things,  together 
with  the  inclination  of  the  Italian  states,  must  instantly  change,  and  the 
whole  weight  of  the  war  be  left  upon  the  king  alone.  To  these  considera- 
tions he  acKled  the  near  prospect  which  they  now  had  of  a  final  accommo- 
dation with  the  emperor,  who,  having  taken  the  resolution  of  retiring  from 
the  world,  wished  to  transmit  his  kingdoms  in  peace  to  his  son ;  and  he 
concluded  with  representirtt;  the  absolute  certamty  of  drawing  the  arms 
of  Eng^land  upon  France,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  renestablishment  of 
tranquillity  in  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  ambition  of  its  monarch. 

These  arguments,  weighty  in  themselves,  and  urged  by  a  minister  of 
great  aathonty,  would  probably  have  detennined  the  king  to  decline  any 
connection  with  the  pope.  But  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  his  brother  the 
cardinal  of  Lorrain,  wno  delighted  no  less  in  bold  and  dai%erous  under- 
takings than  Montmorency  shunned  them,  declared  warmly  for  an  alliance 
with  the  pope.  The  cardinal  expected  to  be  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiations  in  the  court  of  Rome  to  which  this  alliance  would  give 
rise ;  the  duke  hoped  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army  which  would  be 
appohited  to  invade  Naples ;  and  considering  themselves  as  already  in 
these  statiOTS,  vast  projects  opened  to  their  aspiring  and  unbounded  ambi- 
tion. Their  credit,  tp^ther  with  the  influence  of  the  king's  mistress,  the  - 
famous  Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  was,  at  that  time,  entirely  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  family  of  Guise,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  Montmorency's 
prudent  remonstrances,  and  prevailed  on  an  roconsiderate  prince  to  listen 
to  the  overtures  of  the  pope's  envoy. 
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The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  as  he  had  eipected,  waa   

Rome  with  iuD  powers  to  conchide  the  traatTy  and  to  ooDcerti 
canTine  it  into  executioD.  Before  he  could  reach  thatcit7,tfae  pope, 
either  from  reflection  on  the  dan^r  and  uncertain  issue  of  a^  militaiy 
operations^  or  througn  the  address  of  the  Imperial  ambaasador,  who  had 
been  at  great  pains  to  soothe  him^  had  not  only  beg[un  to  lose  nRich  of  the 
ardour  with  which  he  had  commenced  the  negotiation  wi^  FraDoe,  but 
even  discovered  great  unwillingness  to  continue  it.  In  order  to  niuae  lum 
from  this  fit  of  despondency,  and  to  rekindle  his  former  nee,  his  nepfaews 
had  recouiae  to  the  arts  which  they  h^d  already  practised  with  so  much 
success.  They  alanned  him  with  new  representations  of  the  emperor's 
hostile  intentions,  with  fresh  accounts  which  they  had  received  of  thieats 
uttered  against  him  by  tlie  Imperial  ministers,  and  with, new  discoveries 
which  they  pretended  to  have  made  of  conspiracies  fonned,  and  juit  ready 
to  take  CTOct  a^inst  his  life. 

But  these  artifices,  havng  been  formeriy  tried,  would  not  have  operated 
a  second  time  with  the  same  force,  nor  have  made  the  impreasion  wl^ch 
they  wished,  if  Paul  had  not  been  excited  by  an  ofieooe  of  that  tdad 
which  he  was  least  able  to  bear.  He  received  advice  of  the  recess  of  ^ 
diet  of  Augsbuig,  and  of  the  toleration  which  was  thereby  granted  to  the 
protestants ;  and  this  threw  him  at  once  into  such  transpwts  of  passioo 
against  the  emperor  and  the  kira^of  the  Romans,  as  carried  him  headJew 
into  all  the  violent  measures  of  his  nephews.  Full  of  h%h  ideas  writfa 
res^t  to  the  papal  prerogative^  and  animated  with  the  fiercest  zeal 
against  heresy,  he  considered  the  liberty  of  decidiog  concenung  retigicNis 
matters,  which  had  been  assumed  by  an  assembly  composed  chiefly 
of  laymen,  as  a  presumptuous  and  unpardonable  encroachment  on 
that  jurisdiction  which  befon^ed  to  him  alone;  and  regarded  the 
indulgence  which  had  been  given  to  the  protestants  as  an  miiMOUs  act 
of  that  power  which  the  diet  had  usurped.  He  complained  loudly  of 
both  to  the  Imperial  ambassador.  He  insisted  that  the  reoesa  of  the  diet 
should  immediately  be  declared  illegal  and  void.  He  threatened  the 
emperor  and  kine  of  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  either  refiise  or 
delay  to  gratify  nlm  in  this  partioilar,  with  the  severest  eSects  of  his 
vengeance.  He  talked  in  a  tone  of  authority  and  oomroand  which  mf;ht 
have  suited  a  pontiff  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  when  a  papal  decree  was 
sufficient  to  have  shaken,  or  to  have  overturned,  the  throne  of  the  greatest 
monarch  in  £urope ;  but  which  was  altogether  improper  in  that  age,  espe- 
cially when  addressed  to  the  minister  of  a  pnnce  who  had  m>of&a  made 
pontifi  more  formidable  than  Paul  feel  the  weight  of  his  power.  The 
ambassador,  however,  heard  all  his  exUavagant  propNOsitions  and  menaces 
with  much  patience,  and  endeavoured  to  soothe  him,  by  potting  him  in 
mind  of  the  extreme  distress  to  which  the  emperor  had  beoi  reduced 
at  Inspruck,  of  the  engagements  which  he  had  come  under  to  the  protes- 
tants, m  order  to  extricate  himself,  of  the  necessity  of  fiilfilling  these,  and 
of  accommodating  his  conduct  to  the  situation  of  bis  afibirs.  But  wewbty 
as  these  considerations  were,  they  made  no  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
haughty  and  bigoted  pontifl^  wlio  instantly  replied  that  he  would  absolve 
him  by  his  apostolic  authority  from  those  impious  engagements,  and  even 
command  him  not  to  perform  them ;  that  in  canyine  on  the  cause  of  God 
and  of  the  church,  no  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  maxioas  of  worldly 
pnidence  and  policy ;  and  that  the  ill  success  of  the  empoor's  schemes  lo 
Clermaiiy  might  justl^  be  deemed  a  mark  of  the  divine  aispleaaure  aeunst 
him,  on  account  of  his  having  paid  litde  attention  to  the  former,  whfle  he 
regulated  his  conduct  entirefy  by  die  latter.  Having  sakl  this,  he  tunied 
from  the  ambassador  abruptly  without  waiting  for  a  reply. 

His  nephews  took  care  to  applaud  and  cherish  these  sentiments,  and 
easily  wrought  up  his  arrpgant  mind,  fraught  with  all  the  monkish  ideas 
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oneeniiiy  the  exteut  of  the  papal  aupiemaory  to  such  a  pitch  of  resent- 
ment against  the  house  of  Austna^  and  to  sucn  a  high  opbion  of  his  own 
powery  that  he  talked  continually  of  his  beiqg  the  successor  of  those  who 
bad  deposed  kings  and  emperora ;  that  he  was  exalted  as  head  over  them 
all,  and  would  trample  such  as  opposed  him  under  his  feet.  In  this  dis- 
position the  cardinal  of  Loirain  found  the  pope,  and  easily  persuaded  him 
to  sign  a  treaty  [Dec.  15]  which  had  for  its  object  the  mm  of  a  prince, 
against  whom  he  was  so  highly  exasperated.  The  stipulations  m  this 
treaty  were  much  the  same  as  had  been  proposed  by  the  pope's  envoy  at 
Paris  ;  and  it  was  agreed  to  keep  the  whole  transaction  secret  until  tneir 
united  forces  should  be  ready  to  take  the  field.* 

During  the  npgotiatkm  of  this  treaty  at  Rome  and  Paris,  an  event  hap- 
pened which  aeemed  to  render  the  fears  that  had  given  rise  to  it  vain,  and 
the  operations  which  were  to  follow  upon  it  unnecessary.  This  was  the 
emperor's  resignation  of  his  hereditaiy  dominioos  to  his  son  Philij); 
together  with  his  resolution  to  withdraw  entirely  from  ainr  concern  in 
business  or  the  affiiirs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  be  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  solitude.  Thoi^  it  requires 
neither  deep  reflection  nor  extraordinary  discernment  to  discover  that  the 
state  of  royaltf  is  not  exempt  from  caves  smd  disaraointment ;  though 
most  of  those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne  find  solicitiKK,  and  satiety,  and 
dimist  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants  in  that  envied  pre-eminence  ;  ^yet 
to  descend  voluntarily  fiom  the  supreme  to  a  subordinate  8tation»  and  to 
reli«|uish  the  possession  of  power  in  order  to  attain  the  emoymoit  of 
happiness,  seems  to  be  an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind.  Several 
instances,  kideed,  occur  in  history,  of  monarchs  who  have  quitted  a  throne, 
and  have  ended  their  days  in  retirement.  But  they  were  either  weak 
princes  who  took  this  resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it 
was  taken ;  or  unfortunate  princes,  from  whose  nands  some  stronger  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend  with  reluctance 
into  a  private  station.  Dioclesian  is  perhaps  the  only  prince  capable  of 
holding  the  reins  of  government,  who  ever  resigned  them  from  deliberate 
choice,  and  who  continued  during  many  jrears  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of 
letiremedit  without  fetching  one  penitent  sigh,  or  casting  back  one  look  of 
desire,  towards  the  power  or  dignity  which  he  had  abandoned. 

No  wonder,  then,  ihat  Charles's  resignatfon  should  fill  all  Europe  with 
astonishment,  and  give  rise,  both  among  his  contemporari^  and  amoqg  the 
histerians  of  that  period,  to  various  conjectures  concemiog  the  motives 
whidi  detennined  a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the 
love  (M  power,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  wlwn  ol^ects  of  ambitkxi  contkiue 
to  operate  with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  angular  and  unexpected.  But  while  many 
anthon  have  imputed  it  to  motives  so  fi-ivolous  and  fantastical,  as  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  influence  any  reasonable  mind ;  whUe  othen  have 
imagined  it  to  oe  the  result  of  some  profound  scheme  of  policy ;  historians 
tfiore  inteli^nt  and  better  informed,  neither  ascribe  it  to  caprice,  nor  search 
for  mysterious  secrets  of  state,  where  simple  and  obvious  causes  will  fiilly 
account  &»r  the  emperor's  conduct.  Charles  had  been  attacked  eariy  m 
life  with  die  gout,  and  notwithstandii^  all  the  precautions  of  the  most 
sdiuful  physicians,  the  violence  of  the  distemper  increased  as  he  advanced 
in  age,  and  the  fits  became  eveiy  year  more  tirequent,  as  well  as  more 
severe.  Not  only  was  the  vigour  of  his  constitution  broken,  but  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind  were  impaired  by  the  excruciating  torments  which  he 
endured.  During  the  continuance  of  the  fits,  he  was  altogether  incapable 
of  applying  to  business,  and  even  when  they  began  to  abate,  as  it  was  only 

•  Paltav.  Dk  lUi.  ^  163.    F.  Penl.  36.1    Tbimn.  Uh  xv.  a».  Iiik  zvt.  540.    Man.  de  MMer,  H. 
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at  intervals  that  he  could  attend  to  what  was  senous,  he  gkve  up  a  great 
part  of  bb  time  to  trifling  and  even  childish  occupations,  which  served  to 
relieve  or  to  amuse  his  mwd«  enfeebled  and  worn  out  with  excess  of  pain. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  conduct  of  such  affedrs  as  occurred  of 
course,  in  e ovemine  so  many  kingdoms,  was  a  burden  more  than  sufficient : 
but  to  piffih  forward  and  complete  the  vast  schemes  which  the  ambition  of 
his  more  active  yeans  had  formed,  or  to  keep  in  view  and  cany  on  the  same 
great  system  of  policy,  extending  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  connected 
with  the  operations  of  every  different  court,  were  functions  which  so  far 
exceeded  his  strength,  that  they  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  his  mind. 
As  he  had  been  long  accustomed  to  view  the  business  of  eveiy  depart- 
ment, whether  civil,  or  militaij,  or  ecclesiastical,  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
to  decide  concernii^  it  according;  to  his  own  ideas,  it  gave  him  the  utmost 
pain  when  he  felt  nis  infirmities  increase  so  fast  upon  him,  that  be  was 
obliged  to  commit  the  conduct  of  all  affairs  to  his  ministers.  He  imputed 
every  misfortune  which  befell  him,  and  eveir  miscarriage  that  hanpened, 
even  when  the  fonner  was  unavoidable  ana  the  latter  accidental,  to  bis 
inability  to  take  the  inspection  of  business  himself.  He  complained  of 
his  hard  fortune,  in  being  opposed,  in  his  declining  years,  to  a  rival,  who 
was  in  the  full  v^;our  of  life,  and  that  while  Heniy  could  take  and  exe- 
cute all  his  resolutions  in  person,  he  should  now  be  reduced,  both  in  coun- 
cil and  in  action,  to  rely  on  the  talents  and  exertions  of  other  men.  Havwg 
thus  g^wn  old  before  his  time,  he  wisely  judged  it  more  decent  to  con- 
ceal his  infimiities  in  some  solitude,  than  to  expose  them  any  kmger  to  the 
public  eje ;  and  prudently  determined  not  to  forfeit  the  fame,  or  lose  the 
acquisitions  of  his  better  years,  by  struggling,  with  a  vain  obstinacy,  to 
retain  the  reins  of  government,  when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  bold  UtetA 
with  steadiness,  or  to  guide  them  with  address.* 

But  though  Charies  had  revolved  this  scheme  in  his  mind  for  several 
years,  and  bad  communicated  it  to  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  France 
iamd  Hungary,  who  not  only  approved  of  his  intention,  but  offered  to 
accompany  him  to  whatever  place  of  retreat  he  should  choose ;  several 
thinn  nad  hitherto  prevented  Lis  carrying  it  into  execution.  He  could  not 
think  of  loadipg  his  son  with  the  government  of  so  many  kiivdoDis,  until 
he  should  attain  such  maturity  of  age,  and  of  abilities^as  wouldenable  him 
to  sustain  that  weighty  burden.  But  as  Philip  had  now  reached  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  and  had  been  early  accustomed  to  business,  for  which 
he  discovered  ooth  inclination  and  capacity,  it  can  hardly  be  imnited  to 
the  partiality  of  paternal  afiection,  that  his  scruples,  witn  neara  to  this 
poii^  were  entirely  removed ;  and  that  he  thought  he  miffbt  prace  lus  soOf 
without  further  hesitation  or  deia^,  on  the  throne  which  be  himself  was 
about  to  abandon.  His  mother's  situatkw  had  been  another  obstructioii  id 
his  way.  For  although  she  had  continued  almost  fifty  years  in  confine* 
ment,  and  under  the  same  disorder  of  mind  which  oonoem  for  her  hos- 

*  Don  Leveraue,  In  his  loemoin  of  canluMd  Granvelle,glvet  a  reason  farthtemaaofa  lerigDH- 
tlon.  which,  as  far  an  I  recollect,  it  not  roentloned  by  any  pttier  bialortaa.    He  eayB)  toat  the  euHiewn 
having  ceded  the  govcmment  of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea  and  the  dutchy  of  Milan  to  Va  •»,  apoa 
his  oMrriage  with  the  queen  of  Ei^laul ;  PhiHp,  notwidMtandiiv  Uie  advice  and  eolieattei  of  hla 
father,  removed  most  of  the  mhiisteri  and  oAoes  whom  he  had  employed  in  thoKeoonlrka,  wbA 
appointed  crcaturrs  of  his  own,  to  All  Uie  places  which  they  held.    That  beaBplfedopaily,aBdwttli 
Htfle  delicacv,  to  obtain  a  riiara  in  the  admlnlatradoD  of  a&in  in  the  Low-CoonirieBu    Ttatt  he 
•wfravoured  to  thwart  th«  emperor's  measures,  and  to  limit  his  authority,  behaving  Uf^9*^  Mm 
soroetipics  with  InattenUon,  and  sometiniOB  with  hai«htlnesB.    That  Chartea  finding  that  he  moil 
either  yidd  on  every  occasion  to  bis  son,  or  openly  contend  with  falm,  in  order  to  avo|d  ekber  of 
UMse,  which  were  both  disagreeable  and  mortifvlng  to  a  father,  he  took  the  reaolatloa  of  leMgatag 
his  crowns,  and  of  reiirins  from  the  world,  vol.  i.  p.  34,  Ace    Don  Leveaqne  deitred  his  ialQiBiaika 
concerning theee  curious  nets,  which  he  relates  very  briefly,  Ihm  the  origtaial  papen of  i  aiiniial 
Granvellc.    But  as  that  vast  collection  of  papers,  whieh  has  been  preaerved  and  unrna^pA  by  H. 
I'abb^  Boisoc  of  Besancoo,  though  one  of  the  most  vahiable  historiea]  monuments  of  the  sizteeatk 
century,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  throwfaig  much  light  on  Uie  transactinoB  of  Cbarleo  V^  to  boi 
piiblished,  I  cannot  determine  what  degree  of  credit  shoaM  be  given  to  tUe  aooounC  of  CliartBa'<s 
itslgnation.    I  Imvc  therefore  taken  no  notice  of  it  in  relating  this  event. 
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biDcPfl  death  had  brought  apon  her,  yet  the  govemiiient  of  Spain  was  still 
invested  in  her  jomtly  with  the  emperor;  her  name  was  ins^ed  together 
with  his  in  all  the  public  instruments  issued  in  that  kingdom ;  and  such 
was  the  fond  attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  her,  that  they  would 

'     y  unie 


have  scrupled  tq  recognise  Philip  as  their  sovereign,  unless  she  nad  con- 
sented to  assume  him  as  her  partner  on  the  throne.  Her  utter  incapacity 
for  business  rendered  it  impossible  to  obtain  her  consent.  But  her  death, 
which  happened  this  year,  removed  this  difficulty ;  and  as  Charles,  upon 
that  event,  became  sole  monarch  of  Spain,  it  left  the  succession  open  to  his 
son.  The  war  with  France  had  likewise  been  a  reason  for  retaining  the 
administration  of  afiairs  in  his  own  hand,  as  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to 
have  terminated  it,  that  be  might  have  given  up  his  kingdoms  to  his  son  at 
peace  with  all  the  world.  But  as  Henr^  had  discovezed  no  disposition  to 
close  with  any  of  his  overtures,  and  had  even  rejected  proposals  of  peace, 
which  were  equal  and  moderate,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  mdicate  a  fixed 
purpose  of  continuing  hostilities,  he  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  wait  loneer 
in  expectation  of  an  event,  which,  however  desirable,  was  altogether  r-- 
uncertain. 

As  this,  then,  appeared  to  be  the  proper  juncture  for  AxecutinK  the  scheme 
which  he  had  lonr  meditated,  Charics  resolved  to  resifli  his  Kingdoms  to 
his  son^  with  a  sokmnity  suitable  to  the  importance  of  the  transaction,  and 
to  perform  this  last  act  of  sovereijpty  with  such  formal  pomp,  as  miffht 
leave  a  lastif«  impression  on  the  minds  not  only  of  his  subjects  but  of  his 
successor.  With  this  view  he  called  Philip  out  of  England,  where  the 
peevish  temper  of  his  queen,  which  increased  with  her  despair  c^  having 
issue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy;. and  the Jealoiisy  of  the  £ngli£ 
left  him  no  hopes  of  obtaining  the  direction  of*^  their  affiiirs.  Havine 
assembled  the  States  of  the  Low-Countries  at  Brussels,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  October,  Charles  seated  himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state, 
OD  one  side  of  which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  other  hb  sister,  the 
oueen  of  Hungry,  regent  of  the  Netherland&  with  a  splendid  retinue  of 
tne  princes  of^the  empire  and  mndees  of  Spain  standing  behind  him. 
The  president  of  the  council  of  Tlanders,  by  his  command,  explained,  in 
a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
States.  He  then  read  the  instrument  of  resignation,  by  which  Charles 
surrendered  to  his  son  Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in 
the  Low-Countries,  absolving  his  subjects  there  from  ^their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip  his  lawful  heir, 
and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  mani- 
fested, during  so  long  a  course  of  years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

Charles  tten  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  prince 
oC  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand  without  support,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  audience,  and  from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in 
order  to  assist  his  memory,  he  vecounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  osten- 
tation, all  the  great  thines  which  he  had  undertaken  and  jperfbrmed  sjnce 
tiie  commencement  of  his  administration.  He  observed,  that  horn  the 
seventeeth  year  of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  ail  his  thoughts  and  attention 
to  public  objects,  r^rving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  flie  indul^nce  of 
his  ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure ;  that  either 
in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Germa^  nine  times,  Spain 
six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy  seven  times,  the  Low-Countries  ten 
times,  England  twice,  Africa  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
sea ;  that  while  his  health  permitted  him  to  dischai^ge  his  duty,  ami  the 
vigour  of  his  constitution  was  e<)ual,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  office  of 
governing  such  extensive  dommions,  he  had  never  shunned  labour,  nor 
repined  under  fatigue;  that  now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his 
vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of  an  incurable  distemper,  his  ^wing  infirmi- 
tiw  admonished  him  to  retire,  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain 
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ibb  sceptre  in  an  hnpoteot  hand,  which  was  no  loqmr  able  to  protect  hia 
aubjectiy  or  to  secure  to  them  the  happiness  which  ne  wished  uej  diould 
eqjoy ;  that  instead  of  a  so^eieigii  worn  out  with  disease,  and  scarcely  half 
ali^e,  ne  gaTe  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  apcustomed  already  togoreiiiy 
and  who  added  to  the  v^our  of  youth  all  the  attention  and  sagacity  of 
maturer  years ;  tiiat  if,  during  tiie  course  of  a  lor^  administratioa,  he  bad 
Qommitt^  any  material  error  in  government,  or  if^  under  the  pressure  of 

00  mamr  and  great  a£&irs,  and  amidst  the  attention  which  be  had  been 
obligea  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured  any  of  his  sub* 
jects,  he  now  impbied  their  forgiveness ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  should  ever 
retain  a  grateful  seue  of  their  fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  canj 
the  remembrance  of  it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his 
sweetest  consolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  service^  and  in 
his  last  pray^eis  to  Almighty  God  would  pour  fqith  his  most  earnest  peti- 
tions for  their  welfare. 

Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  kisaed  his 
frther's  hand,  ^  If,"  says  he,  ^  I  nad  left  you  by  death  this  rich  inheritance, 
to  which  I  have  made  such  laree  additions,  some  regard  would  have  been 
justly  due  to  my  memoiy  on  tbat  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily 
resign  to  you,  what  I  might  have  still  retained^  I  may  well  expect  the 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  part.  .With  these,  however,  I  dis» 
pense,  uid  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the  wel&re  of  jour  aub^ects^ 
and  vour  love  of  them,  as  the  best  and  most  acceptable  testunony  ol  yxmr 
gratitude  to  me.  It  is  in  your  power,  br  a  wise  and  vhtuous  administration^ 
tojustify  the  extraordinary  proof  whicn  I,  this  day,  nve  of  my  pat«mal 
aflection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  a|e  worthy  of  tne  confidence  which 

1  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion;  maintain  the 
catholic  faitn  in  its  purity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your 
eyes ;  encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and  it  the 
time  should  ever  come  when  you  shall  wi£  to  enjoy  the  traiM)uillity  of 
private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with  sucn  qualities,  that  jrou 
can  resien  your  sceptre  to  him  with  as  much  satisfaction  aa  I  give  up  mine 
to  you.'^ 

As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his  subjects  and  to 
their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chair,  exhausted  and  ready  to  fiint 
with  the  fatigue  of  such  an  extraordinary  effort;  During  his  discourse,  the 
whole  audience  melted  into  tears,  some  from  admiratioD  of  his  magna- 
nimity, others  softened  by  the  expressions  df  tenderness  towards  his  son, 
and  oi  kve  to  his  people;  and  all  were  albcted  with  the  deepest  sorrow 
at  losiiM^  a  sovereign,  who,  during  his  administration,  had  distii^tiisbed  the 
Netherlands,  his  native  country,  with  particular  marks  of  his  regard  and 
attachment. 

Philip  then  aroee  from  his  knees,  and  after  returning  thanks  to  his  &ther, 
with  a  low  and  submissive  voice,  for  the  royal  gift  which  his  unexampled 
bounty  bad  bestowed  upon  him,  he  addressed  the  assembly  of  the  States,  and 
regretting  his  inability  to  speak  the  Flemish  language  with  such  facility  as 
to  express  what  he  felt  on  thb  interesting  occasion,  as  well  as  what  he 
owed  to  his  good  subjects  in  the  Netheriands,  he  beeged  that  they  woukl 
permit  Granvelle  bishop  of  Arras  to  deliver  what  1^  had  givoi  him  in 
charge  to  speak  in  his  name.  Granvelle,  in  a  loi^  discourse,  expatiated 
on  the  zeal  with  which  Philip  was  animated  for  the  good  of  bis  subiects, 
on  his  resohition  to  devote  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the  promoting  oTtheir 
happiness,  and  on  his  intention  to  imitate  his  father's  example  id  distin- 
euisdiing  the  Netherlands  with  peculiar  marks  of  his  regard.  Maeis,  a 
lawyer  of  great  eloquence,  replied,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  with  huge 
professkms  of  their  fidelity  and  affection  to  their  new  sovereign. 

1666.]  Then  Maiy,  queen*dowager  of  Hungary,  resigned  the  regeocj 
with  which  she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  brother  during  the  space  of 
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twmhr-fiTe  yean.  Next  day  [Jan.  6.]  Philip,  in  preaenoe  of  tbe  States 
took  the  usual  oaths  to  maintain  the  lights  and  priyileffes  of  his  sul^ects; 
and  all  the  memberst  in  their  own  name,  and  in  that  of  their  constituentSy 
swore  allegiance  to  him.* 

A  few  weeks  after  this  transactioD^  Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less 
splendid,  and  with  a  ceremonial  equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his  son  the 
crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  temtories  dependii^  on  them,  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast  possessions,  he  reserved 
nothing  for  himself  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a  small  sum  ks  acts 
of  beneficence  and  charity.t 

As  he  had  fixed  on  a  place  of  retreat  in  Spain,  hoping  that  the  dryness 
of  the  air  and  the  warmtn  of  the  climate  in  that  country  might  mitigate  the 
▼iolence  of  his  disease,  which  had  been  much  increased  by  the  moisture 
of  the  air  and  the  rigour  of  the  winters  in  the  Netherlands,  he  was  extremely 
impatient  to  embark  for  that  kinedom,  and  to  disengage  himself  entirely 
from  business,  which  he  found  to  oe  impossible  while  fa^  remained  in  Brus- 
sels. But  hb  physicians  remonstrated  so  strongly  against  his  Tenturing  to 
sea  at  that  cold  and  boisterous  season  of  the  year,  that  he  consented,  though 
with  reluctance,  to  i>ut  off  his  voyage  for  some  months. 

By  yielding  to  their  entreaties,  he  had  the  satisfaction,  befiore  he  leA  the 
Low-Countries,  of  taking  a  considerable  step  towards  a  peace  with  France, 
which  he  ardently  wished  for,  not  only  on  his  son's  account,  but  that  he 
miefat  have  the  merit,  when  quitting  the  world,  of  re-establishing  that  tran- 
quulity  in  Europe,,  which  he  had  banbhed  out  of  it  almost  from  the  time  - 
that  he  had  assumed  the  administration  of  afiairs.  Previous  to  his  resipia- 
tion,  commissioners  had  been  appointed  by  him  and  by  the  French  kjqg, 
in  order  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In  their  coofiBieiioe  at  the 
Abbey  of  Vaucelles,  near  Cambray,  an  expedient  was  accidentally  proposed 
for  terminating  hostilities  between  the  contending  monarchs,  b^  a  long 
truce,  during  the  subsistence  of  which,  and  without  discussing  their  respec* 
tive  claims,  each  should  retain  what  was  now  in  his  posseasiOQ.  Charles, 
sensible  how  much  his  kingdoms  were  exhausted  by  the  expensive  and 
almost  continual  wars  in  which  his  ambition  had  en^paeed  him,  and  eager 
to  gain  for  his  son  a  short  interval  of  peace,  that  he  might  establish  himself 
finnly  on  his  throne,  declared  warmly  for  closing  with  the  overture,  though 

•  GodJeveus  Eelatto  AbdJeadaBii  Car.  V.  ap.  GoldaM.  Pellt.  Imper.  p.  377.  Strada  da  Bcllo 
Bojglro.ini  1,  p  T 

t  Theemperor'a  reiigaBUon  it  an  event  not  only  of  sncta  tmporlBaoa,  but  of  wmIi  a  nature,  that  Un 
proeiae  date  of  It,  one  would  expect,  ahoukl  have  been  aaeeitained  by  IdMoviaaa  with  the  pealwt 
aecuaey.  There  ie,  however,  an  amazUif  and  an  unaccountabJe  divenity  among  them  with 
raisidio  this  point  Allagiee,  tiiat  the  deed  by  which  Chufteetranaferred  to  hli  ion  UedomMonv 
in  ttaeNetiierland8,bcar>  date  at  BniMela  the  %lth  of  October.  Sandoval  fiaetoa  the  Vth  of  Odo- 
ber  aa  the  day  on  which  the  ceremony  of  realfnation  happened,  and  he  waa  present  at  the  tranne- 
lioa,  VOL  IL  p.  SBB.  Godleveus.  who  puUlahed  a  treatiee  de  AbdieaUone  Caroli  V.  Azea  the  pabHc 
eeramooy,  aa  well  aa  the  date  or  the  inatrument  of  resignation,  on  the  SSth.  Pere  Barre,  I  know  not 
apoD  what  authority,  fliei  It  on  the  34th  of  November,  Hitt.  d' Alem.  vU.  076.  Henern  agnea  with 
Uodteveita  la  hli  account  of  tbie  matter,  torn.  i.  15S.  ai  likewiw  doei  PaDavjcini,  whoae  authority 
wttfa  respoel  to  dales,  and  every  thhig  where  a  aiinote  accuracy  is  requisite,  isof  great  weight,  Hist. 
Hb.  zvl.  p.  1S8.  HialoriaiM  difibr  no  lea  with  regard  to  the  day  oa  whteh  Charles  nslgned  the  crowa 
of  Spain  to  his  son.  Aecoiding  to  M.  de  Thou,  it  waa  a  aMmth  after  his  having  remgned  his  domi- 
nlona  ia  the  Netherlands,  i.  e.  about  the  SSth  of  November,  Tfauan.  lib.  xvi.  p.  571.  According  to 
Sandoval,  it  was  on  the  lOth  of  January,  ISM,  Sand.  ii.  900.  Antonio  de  Vera  agrees  with  un, 
foiUMne  del  Vlda  del  Car.  V.  p^  110.  According  to  PallavieinLJt  was  on  the  17th,  Pal.  Ub.  xvi.  p. 
lea.  and  with  him  Henera  agreea,  Vida  del  D.  Felipe,  torn.  1.  p.  S33.  Bui  Ferreraa  flxeii  h  on  the  fint 
day  of  January,  Hist.  Gener.  torn.  iz.  p.  371.  M.  de  Beaueairesappoees  the  resignation  of  the  crmi 
of  Spain  to  have  been  executed  a  few  days  after  the  resignation  of  the  Netherlands.  Com*  de  Rep. 
GalL  pk  879.  It  Is  remarkable,  that  in  the  treaty  of  tmee  at  Vaucelles,  though  Charles  had  made 
over  aU  Ida  dominions  to  his  son  some  weeks  previous  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  ail  the  stipulations  are 
la  the  emperor's  name,  and  PhUlp  is  only  styled  king  of  England  and  Naples.  U  is  ^aln  PhiUp 
waa  not  proclaimed  King  of  Castf  le,  kc  at  Valladolldsooner  than  the  S4th  of  March,  Sandov.  IL  p. 
SOO ;  and  previoos  to  that  ceremony,  he  did  not  choose,  it  should  «eem,  to  assume  the  title  ^Tt^V  of 
aajof  hia  Spanish  kingdoms,  or  to  perform  any  aetof  royal  jnrlsdiaton.  In  a  deed  aimexad  to  tna 
tiaaty  of  trace,  dated  AprU  19,  he  assumes  the  title  of  kfaBi  of  CaaUle,  dec  In  the  uanal  style  of  the 
Spuiisli  BMnarehs  in  that  age.  Corps  Dipl.  torn,  i  v.  Append,  p.  85. 
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manifestlT  dishoiioimUe  as  well  as  dittdvantamNB ;  and  mxh  was  the 
respect  due  to  his  wisdom  and  experience^  that  Riilip,  Dolwithstandii^  his 
rniwiUingness  to  purchase  peace  by  such  conceasioDS,  did  not  presume  to 
ui^e  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  his  father. 

Heniy  could  not  have  hesitated  one  moment  about  f^Ting  hb  consent  to 
a  tnice  on  such  conditions,  as  would  leave  him  in  quiet  posaeaaon  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  duke  of  Savoy's  dominions,  together  with  the  hnportaBt 
conquests  which  be  had  made  on  the  German  frontier.    But  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  reconcile  such  a  step  with  the  eng^aigements  which  he  had  come 
mider  to  the  pope  in  his  late  treaty  with  him.    The  constable  Moolmo- 
rencj,  however,  represented  in  such  a  striking  light  the  imprudence  of 
sacn&cinfi^  the  true  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  these  rash  oblations,  and 
took  sucn  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  cardinal  of  LfCHraiuy  who  had 
seduced  the  ki^g  into  bis  alliance  with  the  Caraffas,  that  Heniy,  who  was 
naturally  fluctuatii^  and  unsteady,  and  apt  to  be  influenced  by  the  advice 
last  give  >  him,  aut£K)nzed  bis  ambassadors  [5th  Feb.]  to  sisn  a  treaty  of 
trace  with  the  emperor  for  five  years,  on  the  terms  which  nad  been  pro- 
mised.   But  that  ne  mi^t  not  seem  to  have  alto^ther  Ibrgotten  his  ally 
the  pope,  who,  he  foresaw,  woukl  be  highly  exasperated,  he,  in  order  to 
soothe  him,  took  care  that  he  should  be  expressly  included  in  the  trace.* 

The  count  of  Lalain  repaired  to  Blois,  and  the  admiral  Coligny  to  Bras- 
sels,  the  former  to  be  present  when  the  king  of  France,  and  the  latter  when 
the  emperor  and  his  son  ratified  the  treaty  and  bound  themselves  by  oath 
to  observe  it.t 

,  When  an  account  of  the  conference  at  Vaucelles,  and  of  the  conditions  of 
trace  which  had  been  proposed  there,  were  first  carried  to  Rome,  it  eave 
the  pope  no  manner  ot  disquiet.  He  tiusted  so  much  to  the  honour  cl  the 
French  monarch,  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  Heniy  could 
foiget  so  soon,  or  violate  so  shamefully,  all  the  stipulations  in 'his  league 
witn  him.  He  had  such  a  hiffa  opinion  of  the  emperor's  wisdom,  that  he 
made  no  doubt  of  his  refiisinp;  nis  consent  to  a  trace,  on  such  unequal  terais : 
and  on  both  these  accounts  be  confidently  pronounced  that  this,  like  many 
preceding  negotiations,  would  terminate  in  nothing.  But  later  and  more 
certain  intelli^nce  soon  convinced  him  that  no  reasoning  in  political  a&Jis 
is  more  fallacious,  than,  because  an  event  is  improbable,  to  conclude  that  it 
will  not  happen.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  conclusion  of  the  truce 
filled  Paul  with  astonisbment  and  terror.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  durst 
not  encounter  that  storm  of  indignation,  to  which  he  knew  that  he  should 
be  exposed  from  the  haughty  ponti£^  who  had  so  good  reason  to  be  incensed : 
but  departing  abraptly  trom  tlome,  be  left  to  the  cardinal  Tounion  the  dif- 
ficult task  (H  attempting  to  soothe  Paul  and  his  nephews.  They  were 
fully  sensible  of  the j)eriIous  situation  in  which  Ibey  now  stood,  ot^  their 
engagements  with  France,  which  were  no  longer  secret,  they  had  nishly 
tmtated  Philip.  They  dreaded  the  violence  of  his  implacable  temper.  The 
duke  of  Alva,  a  minister  fitted,  as  well  by  his  abilities  as  by  the  severity 
of  his  nature,  for  executing  all  Philip's  rigorous  schemes,  had  advanced  from 
Milan  to  Naples,  and  began  to  assemble  troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  eccle- 
siastical state :  while  they,  if  deserted  by  France,  must  not  only  relin(|uish 
all  the  hopes  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  to  which  their  ambition  aspired, 
but  remained  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the  Spanish  monarch,  without 
one  ally  to  protect  them  against  an  enemy  with  whom  they  were  so  little 
able  to  contend. 

Un^er  these  circumstances,  Paul  had  recourse  to  the  arts  of  negoCiatk» 

•  Hem.  de  Ribler,  U.  <B8.    Corpa  DIplom.  torn.  Iv.  A{ip.81. 

t  One  of  admiral  de  CuUgny's  attendanu,  who  wrote  Uie  cooit  of  France  an  aaceont  of  what  hap- 
'  Bruaelt,  takes  notice,  as  an  Inttaiioe  of  Philip**  unpottleneaa,  dmt  M 


pMMd  while  they  resided  at  Bruaselt,  takes  notice,  as  an  Inttanoe  of  Philip's     .  

received  the  French  ambassador  in  an  apartment  hung  w^lth  tapesiiy.  whioi  tvpnweated  the  halis 
of  Pavia,  the  manner  in  which  Francis  L  was  taken  prisonor,  his  voyaae  v»  Snafai,  with  all  " 
moftUytntelrciiiiiMaBoesofhtocaiiChrhyandimprlaaMDematMiutaM.    Mem.  ds  BMcf,  U.  AM. 
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and  inliiguet  of  which  the  papal  court  knows  well  how  to  ami!  itself  in 
Older  to  ward  off  any  calamity  threatened  by  an  enemy  supecior  in  power. 
He  a£fected  to  approve  highly  of  the  truce*  as  a  happy  expedient  for  putting^ 
a  stop  to  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood.  He  expressed  his  warmest  wishes 
that  It  might  prove  the  forerunner  of  a  definitive  peace.  He  exhorted  the 
rival  princes  to  embrace  this  favourable  opportunity  of  setting  on  foot  a 
negotiation  for  that  purpose,  and  offered,  as  their  common  femer,  to  be 
mediator  between  them.  Under  this  pretext,  he  appointed  cardinal 
Rebiba  his  nuncio  to  the  court  of  Brussels,  and  his  nephew  cardinal  Carafia 
to  that  of  Paris.  The  public  instructions  given  to  both  were  the  same ; 
that  they  should  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  prevail  with  the  two 
monarc]!0  to  accept  of  the  pope's  mediation,  that,  by  means  of  it,  peace 
might  be  re-established,  and  measures  might  be  taken  for  assembling  a 
general  council.  But  under  this  specious  appearance  of  zeal  for  attamuig 
objects  so  desirable  in  themselves,  and  so  oecoming  his  sacred  character 
to  pursue,  Paul  concealed  veiy  different  intentions.  Caraffa,  besides  his 
public  instruetions,  received  a  private  commission  to  solicit  the  French 
king  to  renounce  the  treaty  of  truce,  and  to  renew  his  engagements  with 
the  holy  see ;  and  he  was  empowered  to  spare  neither  entreaties,  nor 
promises,  nor  bribes,  in  order  to  gain  that  point.  This,  both  the  uncle  and 
the  nephew  considered  as  the  real  end  of  the  embassy ;  while  the  other 
servea  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  or  to  deceive  the  emperor  and  his  son.  The 
cardinal,  accordingly,  set  out  instantly  for  Paris  [llth  March],  and  travelled 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  while  Rebiba  was  detained  some  weeks  at 
Rome ;  ana  when  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  beein  his  JQumey,  he 
received  secret  orders  to  protract  it  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  issue  of 
Caraffit's  negotiation  might  be  known  before  he  might  reach  Brussels,  and 
according  to  that,  proper  directions  might  be  given  to  him  with  regputl  to 
the  (one  which  he  should  assume,  in  treating  wmi  the  emperor  and  his  son.* 

Caraffii  made  his  entrance  into  Paris  with  extraorainaiy  pomp:  and 
having  presented  a  consecrated  sword  to  Henry,  as  the  protector  on  whose 
aid  the  pope  relied  in  the  present  exigency,  he  besought  him  not  to  disre- 
gard the  entreaties  of  a  parent  in  distress,  but  to  employ  that  weapon  which 
be  cave  him  in  his  defence.  This  he  representee!  not  only  as  a  duty  of 
filiid  piety,  but  as  an  act  of  justice.  As  tne  pope,  from  confidence  in  the 
assistance  and  support  which  his  late  treaty  with  France  entitled  him  to 
expect,  had  taken  such  steps  as  had  irritated  the  king  of  Spain,  he  conjured 
Henry  not  to  sufifer  Paul  and^his  family  to  be  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
that  resentment  which  they' had  drawn  on  themselves  merely  by  their 
attachment  to  France.  Tngelher  with  this  argument  addressed  to  his 
^nerosity,  he  employed  another  which  he  hoped  would  woiic  on  his  ambi- 
tion. He  affirmea  that  now  was  the  time,  when,  with  the  most  certain 
prospect  of  success,  he  mi^t  attack  Philip's  dominions  in  Italy ;  that  the 
flower  of  the  veteran  Spanish  bands  had  perished  in  the  wars  of  Hungary, 
Germany,  and  the  Low-Countries ;  that  me  emperor  had  lef^  his  son  an 
exhausted  treasury,  and  kingdoms  drained  of  men ;  that  he  had  no  lone;er 
to  contend  with  the  abilities,  the  experience,  and  good  fortune  of  Charfes, 
but  with  a  monarch  scarcely  seated  on  his  throne,  unpractised  in  com- 
mand, odious  to  mai^  of  the  Italian  States,  and  dreadea  by  all.  He  pro- 
raised  that  the  pope,  who  had  already  levied  soldiers,  would  bring  a  consi- 
derable army  into  the  field,  which,  when  joined  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
French  troops,  might,  by  one  brisk  and  sudden  eflort,  drive  the  Spaniards 
out  of  Napl^  and  add  to  the  crown  of  France  a  kingdom,  the  conauestof 
which  had  been  the  great  object  of  all  his  predecessors  during  half  a  cen- 
Uitjf  and  the  chief  motive  of^all  their  expeditions  into  Italy. 

July  31.]  Eveiy  word  Caraffit  spoke  made  a  deep  impresskm  onHemy* 

*  PaOar.  lib.  ifll.  p.  ISA.    Bnniel  HUfU  of  Reform,  tl.  App.  9W. 
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conciottB  on  tiie  one  hand,  that  the  pope  had  jiut  cause  to  npioach  kin 
With  haTin§:  violated  the  laws  not  ody  of  genepoaity  but  of  decency,  when 
be  leoounced  his  league  with  hinu  iad  &d  agreed  to  the  trace  of  Vnif 
celles  ;  and  eager  on  ue  other  hand*  not  only  to  distingttish  hu  reign  hv  a 
conquest  which  three  former  monarchs  had  attempted  withont  aiooeaa»  Dut 
likewise  to  acquire  an  establishment  of  such  dignity  and  value  for  one  of 
bis  sons.  Reverence,  however,  for  the  oath,  by  Which  he  had  so  lately 
confirmed  the  truce  of  Vaucelles ;  the  extreme  old  a^  ci  the  pope,  whose 
death  might  occasion  an  entire  revolution  in  the  pohtical  system  of  Ita^ ; 
together  with  the  representations  of  Montmorencv,  who  repeated  all  the 
ai^guments  he  had  used  against  the  first  leaeue  with  Paul,  and  pointed  out 
the  great  and  immediate  advantages  whichTrance  derived  firom  the  tnioe ; 
kept  Henry  for  some  time  in  suspense,  and  might  possibly  have  outweigli- 
ed  all  Carafla's  aiguments.  But  the  cardinal  was  not  such  a  novioe  in  ok 
arts  of  intrigue  ami  negotiation,  as  not  to  have  expedients  readv  far  re- 
moving or  surmounting  all  these  obstades.  To  obviate  the  king  s  scrapie 
with  regard  to  his  oath,  he  produced  powers  from  the  pope,  to  abaotfe 
him  from  the  obligation  of  it.  By  way  of  security  against  any  danger 
which  he  might  apprehend  from  the  poipe*s  death,  he  eneaged  tfaatliis 
unde  wodd  make  such  a  nomination  of  cardinals,  as  shoulo  give  Henj 
the  absohite  command  of  the  next  election,  and  enable  him  to  place  ■ 
the  papd  chair  a  person  entirely  devoted  to  his  interest. 

In  order  to  counterbalance  the  efiRect  of  the  constable's  opinion  and  influ- 
ence, he  employed  not  only  the  active  talents  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  and 
the  etoquence  of  his  brother  the  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  but  the  adflress  of  the 
queen,  aided  by  the  more  powetfd  arts  of  Diana  ci  Poitiers,  who,  unfotu- 
nately  for  France,  co-operated  with  Catherine  m  this  point,  tfaoodi  she 
took  pleasure,  on  almost  eveiy;  other  occasion,  to  thwart  and  mortMy  her. 
They,  by  their  united  sdicitations,  easily  swayed  the  kinr,  who  leaned,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  that  side  towards  wnich  they  wished  him  to  incluie. 
All  Montmorency's  prudent  remonstrances  were  disregarded  ;  the  nuncio 
abadved  Henry  from  his  oath ;  and  he  signed  a  new  league  with  the 
M)e,  which  rekindled  the  flames  of  war  both  in  Itafy  and  in  the 
Low-Countnes. 

As  soon  as  Pad  was  informed  by  his  nephew  that  then  was  a  hk 
prospect  of  succeeding  in  this  negotiation,  he  despatched  a  mejseqgci 
afier  the  nundo  Rebiba  [July  3l],  with  orders  to  return  to  Rome,  wiflioat 
proceeding  to  Brussels.  As  it  was  now  no  longer  necessaiy  to  preserve 
that  tone  of  moderation,  which  suited  the  character  of  a  mediator,  and 
which  he  had  afiected  to  assume,  or  to  put  ainr  farther  restraint  upon  his 
resentment  against  Philip,  he  boldly  threw  off  the  mask,  and  took  sodi 
vident  steps  as  rendered  a.  rupture  unavoidable.  He  seixed  and  impri- 
soned the  Spanish  envoy  at  his  court.  He  excommunicated  the  CoVonns ; 
and  having  deprived  Mark  Antonio,  the  head  of  that  family,  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Paliano,  he  granted  that  digmty,  together  with  the  territoi^ 
ed  to  i^  to  his  nephew  the  count  of  Montorio.  He  ordered 
information  to  be  presented  in  the  consistoir  of  cardinds  against  miiip^ 
setting  forth  that  he,  notwithstanding  the  fidelity  and  dlesianoe  doe  by 
him  to  the  holy  see,  of  which  he  held  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  not 
only  aflbrded  a  retreat  in  his  dominions  to  the  Colonnas,  whom  the  pope 
had  excommunicated  and  declared  rebels,  but  had  furnished  them  with 
arms,  and  was  ready  in  conjunction  with  them,  to  invade  the  ecclesiastica] 
state  in  a  hostile  manner :  that  such  conduct  in  a  vassd  was  to  be  deemed 
treason  aninst  his  liep  lord,  the  punishment  of  whkh  was  the  forfeitme 
of  his  fief.  Upon  this,  the  consistorid  advocate  requested  the  pope  to 
take  coenizance  of  the  cause,  and  to  appoint  a  day  for  hearing  of  it,  when 
he  woukI  make  good  every  article  of  the  diar^,  and  expect  mm  his  jus- 
tice that  fientenre  which  the  heinousnoss  of  Philip's  crimes  nieritH. 
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Fault  whose  pride  was  h\f^j  flattered  with  the  idea  ot  trjiott  and  pafliinr 
judffment  on  so  great  a  king,  assented  to  his  request  [July  27 J,  and  as  tf  u 
tiad  been  no  less  easy  to  execute  than  to  pronounce  such  a  sentence, 
declared  that  he  would  consult  with  the  cardinals  oonceniiig  the  fonnali* 
ties  requisite  in  conducting  the  trial.* 

But  while  Paul  allowed  his  pride  and  resentment  to  drive  him  on  wi(h 
such  headlong  impetuosity,  Philip  discovered  an  amazing  moderation  on 
his  part.  He  had  been  taught  by  the  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  who  bad  the 
chai]ge  of  his  education,  a  profound  veneration  for  the  holy  see!  This 
sentiment,  which  bad  been  early  infused,  ^rew  up  with  him  asne  advanced 
in  years,  and  took  full  possession  of  bis  mind,  which  was  naturally  thought- 
ful, serious,  and  prone  to  superstition.  When  he  foresaw  a  rupture  with 
the  pope  approaching,  he  bad  such  violent  scruples  with  respect  to  the 
lawmlness  of  takine  arms  against  the  vicegerent  of  Christ,  and  the  com- 
mon, father  of  all  Cnristia'ns,  that  he  consulted  some  Spanish  divines  upon 
that  point.  They,  with  the  usual  dezteri^  of  casdsts  in  accommodating 
their  responses  to  the  cux^umstances  of  those  who  apply  to  them  fen-  direc- 
tion, assured  him  that,  after  employing  prayers  and  remonstrances  in  order 
to  bring  the  pope  to  reason,  be  had  full  right,  both  by  the  laws  ot  nature 
and  of  Christianity,  not  only  to  defend  himself  when  attacked,  but  to  bej^n 
hostilities,  if  that  were  judged  the  most  proper  expedient  for  preventing 
the  effects  of  Paul's  violence  and  injustice.  Philip,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  deliberate  and  delay,  considering  it  as  a  most  cruel  misfortune,  that  hiB 
administration  should  open  with  an  attack  on  a  person,  whose  sacred  func- 
tion and  character  he  so  highly  respected.! 

At  last  the  duke  of  Alva,  who,  in  compliance  with  bis  master's  scruples, 
had  continued  to  negotiate  long  after  he  should  have  begun  to  act,  finding 
Paul  inexorable,  and  that  eveiy  overture  of  peace,  and  eveiy  appearance 
of  hesitation  on  his  part,  increased  the  pontiff's  natural  arrogance,  took  the 
field  [Sept.  5]  and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  territories.  His  army  did 
not  exceed  twelve  thousand  men,  but  it  was  composed  of  veteran  soldiers, 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  those  Roman  barons,  whom  Paul's  vidence 
had  driven  into  exile.  The  valour  of  the  troops,  together  with  the  ani- 
mosi^  of  their  leaders,  who  fought  in  their  own  quarrel,  and  to  recover 
their  own  estates,  supplied  the  want  of  numbers.  As  none  of  the  French 
forces  were  yet  arrived,  Alva  soon  became  master  of  the  Campagna  Ro^ 
mana ;  some  cities  being  surrendered  through  the  cowardice  of  the  garri- 
sons, which  consisted  of  raw  soldiers,  ill  disciplined,  and  worse  command- 
ed ;  the  gates  of  others  beiiig  opefied  by  the  mhabitants,  who  were  eager 
to  receive  back  their  ancient  masters.  Alva,  that  he  m^ht  not  be  taxed 
with  impiety  in  seizing  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  took  possession  of 
the  towns  which  capitated,  in  the  name  of  the  college  of  caidinals,  to 
which,  or  to  the  pope  that  should  be  chosen  to  succeed  raul,  he  declared 
that  he  would  immediately  restore  them. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  light  troops  made  excursions 
eVen  to  the  ^ates  of  Rome,  filled  that  city  with  consternation.  Paul, 
though  inflexiole  and  undaunted  himself,  was  obliged  to  give  way  so  far 
to  the  fears  and  solicitations  of  tlie  cardinals,  as  (osend  deputies  to  Alva  in 
order  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms.  The  pope  yielded  tne  more  readily, 
as  he  was  sensible  of  a  double  advantage  which  might  be  derived  from 
obtaining  that  point.  It  would  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  from  their 
present  terror,  and  would  a£brd  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  succours  which  he 
expected  from  France.  Nor  was  Alva  unwilling  to  close  with  the  over- 
ture, both  as  he  knew  how  desirous  his  master  was  to  terminate  a  war, 
which  he  had  undertaken  with  reluctance,  and  as  his  army  was  so  much 
weakened  by  garrisoning  the  great  number  of  towns  which  he  had  reduced. 

*  Pan«v.  \ih.  xIH.  ni.  ♦  Ferrer.  HJ«t.  de  BwpagfkB,  w.  373.    Henw»,  i.  SQSj 
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tibat  it  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  field  vrithoiit  fiesb  recruits. 
Atmce  was  accordingly  concluded  [Nov.  19],  first  fi^r  ten,  and  afterwards 
for  forty  days,  durii^  which,  various  schemes  of  peace  were  proposed, 
and  perpetual  negotiations  were  carried  on,  but  witti  no  sincenty  ob  the 
part  of  the  pope.  The  return  of  his  nephew  the  cardinal  to  Romet  the 
receipt  of  a  considerable  sum  remitted  by  the  king  of  France,  the  arrival 
of  one  body  of  French  troops,  together  with  the  expectation  of  others 
which  had  begun  their  march,  rendered  him  more  arrogant  than  ever,  and 
banished  all  thoughts  fiom  his  mind,  but  those  of  war  and  revenge.* 


BOOK  XII. 

Whilb  these  operations  or  intrieues  kept  the  pope  and  Philip  busy 
and  attentive,  the  emperor  disentangled  himself  finally  finom  all  the  affiiirs 
of  this  world,  and  set  out  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  He  had  hitherio 
retained  the  Imperial  dignity,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  relinquish  it, 
for,  after  having  resigned  the  real  and  extensive  authority  that  he  enjoyed 
in  his  heredita^  dominions,  to  part  with  the  limited  and  often  ideal  juris- 
diction which  l)elongs  to  an  elective  crown,  was  no  great  sacrifice.  His 
sole  motive  for  delay  was  to  gain  a  few  months,  for  making  one  trial  more 
in  order  to  accomplish  bis  favourite  scheme  in  behalf  of  ms  son.  At  the 
veiy  time  Qbaries  seemed  to  be  most  sensible  of  the  vanity  of  worldly 
grandeur,  and  when  he  appeared  to  be  quitting  it  not  only  with  indiflfer- 
ence,  but  with  contempt,  tne  vast  schemes  of  ambition,  which  had  so  kns 
occupied  and  engrossed  his  mind,  still  kept  possession  of  it.  He  could 
not  think  of  leavii^  bis  son  in  a  rank  inferior  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
held  among  the  pnnces  of  Europe.  As  he  had,  some  years  before,  made 
a  fruitless  attempt  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  to  Philip,  that  by  uniting 
it  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Buigundy, 
he  might  put  it  in  his  power  to  prosecute,  with  a  better  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, tnose  great  plans,  which  his  own  infirmities  had  obliged  oim  to  aban- 
don, he  vvas  still  unwilling  to  relinquish  this  flattering  project  as  chimerical 
or  unattainable.  • 

Notwithstanding  the  repulse  which  he  had  formerly  met  with  ^m  his 
brother  Ferdinand,  he  renewed  bis  solicitations  with  fresh  importunity; 
and,  during  the  summer,  had  tried  every  aK,  and  employed  every  argu- 
ment, which  he  thought  could  induce  him  to  quit  the  Imperial  throne  to 
Philip,  and  to  accept  of  the  investiture  of  some  province,  either  in  Italj, 
or  in  the  Low-Countries,  as  an  equivalent.!  But  Ferdinand,  who  was  so 
firm  and  inflexible  with  regard  to  this  point,  that  he  had  oaid  no  regard  to 
the  solicitations  of  the  emperor,  even  when  they  were  enforced  wiA  all  the 
weight  of  authority  which  accompanies  supreme  power,  receiyed  the 
overture  that  now  came  from  him  in  the  situation  to  which  be  bad 
descended,  with  greater  indifference,  and  would  hardly  deign  to  listen  to 
it.  Chailes,  ashamed  of  his  own  credu lity  in  having  imagined  that  he  inig^t 
accomplish  that  now,  which  he  attempted  formerly  with^t  success,  desisted 
finally  from  his  scheme.  He  then  resigned  the  government  of  the  empire, 
and  having  transferred  all  his  claims  ofobedience  and  alliance  firom  the 
Germanic  body,  to  his  brother  the'  king  of  t^  Romans,  he  executed  a  deed 

*  Paltav.  Ub.  xiii.  177.    Thuan.  lib.  zvii.  5S8.     Mem.  de  Rlbier.  li  604.  i 
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to  thatefiect  [Aug^.  37],  with  ail  the  fimrmalitiet  requisite  in  sych  an  impor- 
tant traDsaction.  The  instnimeDt  of  resignation  be  committed  to  William 
prince  of  Orange,  and  empowered  him  to  lay  it  before  the  college  of 
electors.* 

Nothiw  now. remained  to  detain  Charles  from  that  retreat  for  which  he 
languishea.    The  preparations  (or  his  voya^  havine  been  made  for  some 
time,  he  set  out  for  Zuitbuig  in  Zealand,  where  the  fleet  which  was  to 
coDToy  him  had  orders  to  assemble.    In  his  way  thither  he  passed  through 
Ghent,  and  after  stoppiiy  there  a  few  days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and 
pleasing  melancholy,  which  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  decline 
of  life,  on  visiting  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and 
objects  familiar  to  him  in  his  early  youth,  he  pursued  his  journey,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Philip,  his  daughter  the  archdutchess,  his  sisters  the 
dowager  queens  of  France  and  Hunfl^ary,  Maximilian  his  son-in-law,  and  it 
numerous  retinue  of  the  Flemish  nobilitjr.    Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dis- 
missed them,  with  marks  of  his  attention  or  regard,  and  taking  leave  of 
Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  ftither  who  embraced  his  son  for  the 
last  time,  he  set  sail  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  under  convoy  of  a 
lar^  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships.    He  declined  a  pressing 
invitation  firom  the  queen  of  England,  to  land  in  some  part  of  her  dominions 
in  order  to  refresh  himself,  and  that  she  miffht  have  the  comfort  of  seeing 
him  once  more.    ^  It  cannot  surely,"  said  ne,  ^  be  agreeable  to  a  queen 
to  receive  a  visit  from  a  father-in-law,  who  is  now  nothmg  more  than  a 
private  gentleman." 

His  voyage  was  prosperous,  and  he  arrived  at  Laredo  in  Biscay  on.  the 
eleventh  day  afler  be  left  Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate 
on  the  ground ;  and  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kissed 
the  earth,  and  said,  **  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked 
I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredo  be 
pursued  his  journey  to  Bui]^;o6,  carried  sometimes  in  a  chair,  and  some- 
times in  a  horse  litter,  sdffenng  exquisite  pain  at  every  step,  and  advancing 
with  the  g^atest  difficulty.  Soine  of  the  .Spanish  nobility  repaired  to 
Buigos,  in  order  to  pay  court  to  him,  but  they  were  so  few  in  number,  and 
their  attendance  was- so  negligent,  that  Charles  observed  it,  and  felt,  for 
tbe  first  time,  that  he  was  no  lonj^er  a  monarch.  Accustomed  from  his 
early  youth  to  the  dutiful  and  officious  respect  with  which  those  who  pos- 
sess sovereign  power  are  attended,  he  had  received  it  with  the  crediOitr 
common  to  princes,  and  was  sensibly  mortified,  when  he  now  discoverea, 
that  he  had  oeen  indebted  to  his  rank  and  power  for  much  of  that  obse- 
quious r^ard  which  he  had  fondly  thoi«ht  was  paid  to  his  personal 
Qualities.  But  thou^  he  might  have  soon  Earned  to  view  with  unconcern 
uie  levity  of  his  subjects,  or  to  have  despised  their  neglect,  he  was  more 
dee^  ainlicted  with  the  Ingratitude  of  his  son,  who,  fbi^^ting  already  how 
much  he  owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  some  weeks 
at  Bunras,  before  be  paid  him  the  first  moiety  of  that  small  pension,  which 
was  an  that  he  had  reserved  of  so  many  kingdoms.  As  without  this  sum, 
Charles  could  not  dismiss  his  domestics  with  such  rewards  as  their  services 
merited  or  his  ^nerosihr  had  destined  for  them,  he  could  not  help  express- 
ing both  surprise  and  dissatisfaction.!  At  last  the  money  was  paid,  and 
Charies  havine'  dismissed  a  great  number  of  his  domestics,  whose  attend- 
ance he  thougnt  would  be  superfluous  or  cumbersome  in  his  retirement,  he 
proceeded  to  Valladolid.  There  he  took  a  last  and  lender  leave  of  his 
two  sisters,  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his  solitude, 
though  they  requested  him  with  tears,  not  only  mat  they  might  have  the 
couolation  of  contributing  by  their  attendance  and  care  to  mitigate  or 
to  soothe  his  sufferings,  but  that  they  might  reap  instructkm  and  benefit  by 
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jokuBf  with  him  in  those  pious  exerciaef  to  which  he  had  ooonciated  the 
ramainder  of  his  dsTs. 

1667.]  From  Valladolid  be  cootimed  his  journey  to  Placortia  in  Estve- 
madursL  He  had  passed  thrDug;b  this  place  a  great  many  yeais  beforp, 
mkI  haying  been  struck  at  that  time  with  the  onightfiil  MtuatioD  of  the 
BBonastery  of  St  Justus,  beloogiiv  to  the  order  of  SL  JenHoe,  qol  vamay 
miJes  distadt  fiom  the  town,  he  had  then  obsenred  to  some  oi  his  attendants, 
that  this  was  a  spot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have  retired  with  pleasure. 
The  impiessioQ  had  lemained  so  strong  on  hb  mind,  thai  he  pitched  tqwn 
it  as  the  place  of  bis  own  v^treat«  It  was  seated  in  a  Tale  of  no  great 
extenty  watered  by  a  small  brodi,  and  surrounded  by  rinng  grounds, 
covered  with  lofW  tsees ;  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
imrature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  roost  healthful  and  d^icioiis 
Situation  in  Spain.  Some  months  before  his  restgnation  he  had  sent  an 
architect  thither  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monasteiy,  lor  his  accom- 
modation; but  he  cave  strict  orders  that  the  style  of  the  buildup  should 
be  such  as  suited  nis  present  statidb,  rather  than  his  former  dignity.  It 
consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  fom  of  friars'  cells,  with 
naked  walls;  the  other  two, each  twenty  feet  square,  were  bupg  with 
brown  cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  were  all  on 
a  level  with  the  ground ;  with  a  door  on  one  side  into  a  garoen,  of  which 
Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants, 
which  he  intended  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side 
they  communicated  with  the  chapel  of  the  monastefy,  in  which  he  was  to 
pemrm  his  devotions.  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hanilT  suffident  for  the 
comfortable  aeoommedation  of  a  private  gentleman,  aid  Chaiies  enter 
[Feb.  S4,]  with  twelve  domestics  omy.  He  buried  there,  in  solitude  and 
silence,  bw  grandeur,  bis  ambition,  together  with  all  those  vast  prefects, 
which,  durinff  almost  half  a  century,  nad  alarmed  and  a^tated  Europe, 
filling  evei^r  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  terror  of  hu  aims,  and  the 
dread  of  being  subdued  by  his  powen**  * 

The  contrast  between  Charles's  conduct  and  tl^t  of  the  pone  at  this 
juncture  was  so  obvious,  that  it  struck  even  the  most  careless  observers; 
nor  was  the  comparison  which  they  made  to  the  advantage  of  Paul.  The 
fimner,  a  conqueror,  bom  to  reign,  long  accustomed  to  the  splendour  whicfa 
accompanies  supreme  power,  and  to  those  busy  and  interesting  scenes  in 
which  an  active  ambition  had  eti^aged  him,  quitted  the  worid  at  a  period  of 
life  not  far  advanced,  that  he  might  close  the  evening  of  his  days  in  tnm- 
(juillity,  and  secure  some  intervu  for  sober  thou^t  aixi  serious  recoBec- 
tK».  The  latter  a  priest,  who  had  passed  the  eari}r  part  of  his  life  in  the 
shade  of  the  schools,  and  in  the  study  of  die  speculative  sciences,  who  was 
seemingly  so  detacbed  from  the  world,  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  for 
many  years  in  the  solitude  of  a  cloister,  and  who  was  not  raised  to  the 
papal  throne  until  he  had  reached  the  extremity  of  old  agBf  discovered  at 
once  ail  the  impetuosity  of  yoothfol  ambition,  and  fonned  extensive 
schemes,  in  order  to  accomplish  which,  he  soupled  not  to  scatter  the 
seeds  of  disccnd,  and  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war,  in  eveiy  coiner  of 
Europe.  But  Paul,  regardless  of  the  opinion  or  censures  of  mankind* 
held  on  his  own  course  with  his  wonted  arrogance  and  vicdence.  Thesei 
although  they  seemed  already  to  have  exceeded  aD  bounds,  rose  to  a  stilt 
greater  height,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Guise  in  Italy. 

That  which  the  two  princes  of  Lorrain  foresaw  and  desired  had  hap- 
pened. The  duke  of  Guise  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  attoj 
appointed  to  march  to  the  pope's  assistance.  It  consisted  of  twenij 
thousand  men,  of  the  best  troops  in  the  service  of  France.  So  hjgh  wa< 
the  duke's  reputatfon,  and  such  the  general  expectatwn  of  beholding  som^ 
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•itfMfdinary  exertion  of  bis  courure  and  abilities  in  a  war  into  wbich  be 
had  precipitated  bis  country,  cbieny  with  the  design  of  obtaining  a  field 
where  he  might  displa]^  his  own  talents,  that  many  of  the  French  nobility 
who  hadno  command  in  the  troops  employed,  accompanied  him  as  volun* 
teen.  This  army  passed  the  Alps  in  an  inclement  season^  and  adranced 
towards  Rome  witbout  any  opfKwition  from  the  Spaniards,  who,  as  they 
were  not  strone  enough  to  act  in  different  parts,  bad  collected  all  their 
forces  in  one  Dody  on  the  htmtiers  of  Naples,  for  the  defence  of  thef 
kingdom. 

Emboldened  by  the  approach  of  the  French,  the  pope  let  loose  all  the 
fuiT  of  his  resentment  against  Philip,  which,  notwithstanduig  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temper,  prudential  considerations  bad  hitherto  ohlised  himf 
to  keep  under  some  restraint.  He  named  commissioners  [Feb.  12j,  whon 
he  empowered  to  pass  judgment  in  the  suit,  which  the  consktonaJ  advo- 
cate had  commenced  against  Philip,  in  order  to  prove  that  he  had  forfeited 
the  crown  of  Naples,  by  taking  arms  against  the  noly  see,  of  which  be  wsb» 
a  vassal.  He  recalled  all  the  nuncios  [April  9]  residing  in  the  courts  of 
Charles  V.,  of  Pbilip,  or  any  of  their  allies.  This  was  levelled  chie^ 
against  cardinal  Pole,  the  papal  legate  in  the  court  of  England,  whose  great 
merit,  in  bavine  contributed  so  successfully  to  reconcile  that  kingdom  to' 
die  church  of  Rome,  togetber  with  tbe  expectation  of  farther  services^ 
whicb  he  might  oerform,  was  not  sufficient  to  screen  him  from  the  resent*- 
ment  that  he  baa  incurred  by  his  zealous  endeavours  to  establish  peace 
between  tbe  house  of  Austria  and  France.  He  commanded  an  addition  to 
be  made  to  the  anathemas  annually  denounced  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church  on  Maunday  Thursday,  whereby  he  inflicted  the  censure  of  ezooDi- 
munication  on  the  autbotsof  the  late  invasion  of  the  ecclesiasttcal  territo' 
ries,  whatever  their  raftkor  dignity  might  be  ;  and  in  consec^uence'  of  this,r 
the  usual  prayers  for  the  emperor  were  omitted  next  day  in  the  pope^s 
chapel.* 

Hut  while  the  pope  indulged  himself  in  those  wild  and  childish  salliesr 
of  rage,  either  he  neglected,  or  found  that  it  exceeded  his  wmtt^  to  take 
such  measures  as  wmild  have  rendered  his  resentment  really  formidable* 
and  fatal  to  bis  enemies.  For  when  the  dii^e  of  Guise  entered  Rome# 
where  he  was  received  with  a  triumphal  pomp,  which  would  have  beenr 
more  suitable  if  he  bad  been  retornine  after  having  terminated  the  waf 
with  glory,  than  when  he.  was  going  tol)C|^  it  with  a  doubtful  cfatimce  of 
success,  be  found  none  of  tbe  preparatioos  for  war  in  such  forwairdness  as 
cardinal  Caraffa  had  promised,  or  be  had  expected.  Tbe  papal  tiooM 
were  far  inferior  in  number  to  tbe  quota  stipulated ;  no  magazines  swft* 
cient  for  their  subsistence  were  formed ;  nor  was  money  for  paying  them 
provided.  Tbe  Venetians,  agreeablv  to  that  cautious  maxim  which  the 
misfortunes  of  then*  state  had  hrst  led  them  to  adopt,  and  which  Was  now 
become  a  fundamental  principle  in  their  poJicy,  declared  their  reseluttoo 
to  preserve  an  exact  neutrali^,  without  taking  anypart  in  the  ouarrels  of 
princes,  so  far  superior  to  themselves  in  power.  The  other  Kalian  states 
were  either  openly  united  in  lea^  with  Philip,  or  aecretl]^  wished  sac* 
cess  to  his  arms  against  a  pontiff  whose  incoosiderl^  ambition  had  ren* 
dered  Italy  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 

The  duke  of  Guise  perceived  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  was  would 
devolve  on  the  French  troops  under  his  command ;  and  became  sensiUe, 
though  too  kte,  bow  imprtHient  it  is  to  Vely,  in  th*..  execution  of  great 
enteriirises,  on  tbe  aid  of  feeble  allies.  Pushed  oo»  bowe^r,  by  the  pope's 
impatience  for  action,  as  well  as  by  his  own  desire  of  performing  sane  part 
of  what  he  had  so  confident^  undeitakeOf  he  marched  towards  Naples 
[April  13],  and  began  his  operations.    But  the  success  of  these  fell  for 
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short  of  liis  former  reputation,  of  what  the  world  expected,  and  of  what  h^ 
liimself  had  promised.    He  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Civi^ 
tella,  a  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier.    But  the 
obstinacy  with  which  the  Spanish  governor  defended  it,  baffled  aU  the  im- 
petuous efforts  of  the  French  valour,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise,  afl«r 
a  siege  of  three  weeks,  to  retire  from  the  town  with  disgrace.    He  endea- 
voured to  wipe  off  that  stain,  by  advancing  boldly  towards  the  duke  of 
Alva's  camp,  and  offering  him  battle.    But  that  prudent  conunander,  sen- 
sible of  all  the  advantages  of  standing  on  the  defensive  before  an  invading 
enem^,  declined  an  engagement,  and  kept  within  his  entrenchments;  and 
adhering  to  his  plan  with  the  steadiness  of  a  Castilian,  eluded,  with  gieat 
address,  all  the  duke  of  Guise's  strataeems  to  draw  him  into  action.*    By 
this  time  sickness  bc^n  to  waste  the  ^nch  army ;  violent  diaseosKMis  had 
arisen  between  the  duke  of  Guise  and  the  commander  of  the  po])e's 
forces;  the  Spaniards  renewed  their  incursions  into  the  ecclesiastical 
state :  the  pope,  when  he  found,  instead  of  the  conquests  and  triumjfkhs 
whicn  he  had  fondly  expected,  that  he  could  not  secure  his  own  teiritories 
from  depredation,  murmured,  complained,  and  be^an  to  talk  oi  peace. 
The  duke  of  Guise,  mortified  to  the  last  degree  with  having  acted  such 
an  inglorious  part,  not  only  solicited  his  court  either  to  reinforce  his  army, 
or  to  recall  him,  but  ur^d  Paul  to  fulfil  his  engagements ;  and  called  oa 
cardinal  Caraffa,  sometimes  with  reproaches,  sometimes  with  threats,  to 
make  sood  those  magnificent  promises,  from  a  rash  confidence  in  which  he 
had  advised  his  master  to  renounce  the  truce  of  Vaucelles,  and  to  join  in 
leajTue  with  the  pope.t 

out  whUe  the  French  affairs  in  Italy  were  in  this  wretched  sttualion,  nn 
unexpected  event  happened  in  the  Low-Countries,  which  called  ttie  duke 
of  Guise  from  a  station  wherein  he  could  acquire  no  honour,  to  the  most 
dignified  and  important  chaige  which  could  be  committed  to  a  subject. 
As  soon  as  the  French  had  discovered  their  purpose  of  violating  the  truce 
of  Vaucelles,  not  only  by  sending  an  army  into  Italy,  but  by  attemptin? 
to  surprise  some  of  the  frontier  towns  in  Flanders,  Philip,  though  willii 
to  have  avoided  a  rupture,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war  with  sul_ 
spirit,  as  diould  make  his  enemies  sensible  that  his  father  had  not  ened, 
when  he  jud^dhim  to  be  so  capable  of  government,  that  he  had  given 
up  the  reins  into  his  hands.  As  be  knew  that  Heniy  had  been  at  great 
expense  in  fitting  out  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  ^t  his  trea- 
sury was  hardly  able  to  answer  the  exorbitant  and  endless  demands  of  a 
distant  war,  he  foresaw  that  all  his  operations  in  the  Low-Countries  must, 
of  consequence,  prove  feeble,  and  be  considered  only  as  secxwdaiy  to 
those  in  Italj.  For  that  reason,  he  prudently  resolved  to  make  bis  prin- 
cipal  efifort  in  that  place  where  he  expected  the  French  to  be  weakest, 
and  to  bend  his  chief  force  against  that  quarter  where  they  would  feel  a 
blow  most  sensibly.  With  this  view,  he  assembled  in  the  Low-Countries 
an  army  of  about  fifty  thousand  men,  the  Flemings  serving  him  on  thii 
occasion  with  that  active  zeal  which  subjects  are  wont  to  exert  in  obeying 
the  first  commands  of  a  new  sovereign.  But  Philip,  cautious  and  provi- 
dent, even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  did  not  rest  all  his  hopes  of  success 
on  that  formidable  force  alone. 

He  had  been  labouring  for  some  time  to  engage  the  English  to  espouse 
his  quarrel ;  and  though  it  was  manifestly  the  interest  ofthat  kingdom  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrally,  and  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  of 
the  advantages  which  thej  derived  from  it ;  though  he  knew  bow  odkws 
his  name  was  to  the  English,  and  how  averse  they  would  be  to  co-operate 
with  him  in  any  measure,  he  nevertheless  did  not  despair  of  accompushii^ 
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liB  ptntii,  He  relied  on  the  a£Gection  with  which  the  queen  doated  <m 
kiDO,  which  was  so  violent,  that  even  his  coldness  and  neglect  had  not 
extinguished  it ;  he  knew  iter  implicit  reverence  for  his  opinion,  and  her 
fond  desire  of  grati^ii^  him  in  every  particular.  That  he  might  work  on 
th^!se  with  grater  facility  and  more  certain  success,  he  set  oat  for  £q^ 
land.  The  queen,  who,  during  her  husband's  absence,  had  languished  m 
perpetual  dejection,  resumed  fresh  spirits  on  his  arrival ;  anof  without 
paying  the  least  attention  either  to  the  interest  or  to  the  inclinations  of  her 
people,  entered  warmly  into  all  his  schemes.  In  vain  did  her  privy* 
council  remonstrate  against  the  im|>rudence  as  well  as  danger  of  involvingf 
the  nation  in  an  unnecessary  war ;  in  vain  did' they  put  her  in  mind  of  the 
solemn  treaties  of  peace  subsisting  between  E^land  and  France,  which 
the  conduct  of  that  nation  had  afibrded  her  no  pretext  to  violate.  Mai^^ 
soothed  by  Philip's  caresses,  or  intimidated  oy  the  threats  which  his 
ascendant  over  her  emboldened  him  at  some  times  to  throw  out,  was  deaf 
to  every  thing  that  could  be  uiged  in  opposition  to  his  sentiments,  and 
insisted  with  the  greatest  vehemence  on  an  immediate  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  The  council,  though  all  Philip's  address  and  Mary's 
authority  were  employed  to  gain  or  overawe  them,  after  struggling  long^ 
yielded  at  last,  not  from  conviction,  but  merely  from  deference  to  the  wul 
of  their  sovereign.  War  was  declared  against  France  [June  20],  the  only 
one  perhaps  against  that  kingdom  into  which  the  English  ever  entered 
with  reluctance.  As  Mary  knew  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to  this  mea* 
sure,  she  durst  not  call  a  parliament  in  order  to  raise  money  for  canying 
on  the  war.  She  suppliea  this  want,  however,  by  a  stretc^  of  royal  pre^ 
vogative,  not  unusual  m  that  age:  and  levied  large  sums  on  her  subiects 
by  her  own  authority.  This  enabled  her  to  assemble  a  sufficient  body  of 
troops,  and  to  send  eight  thousand  men  under  the  conduct  of  the  ean  of 
Pembroke  to  join  Philip's  army.* 

Philip,  who  was  not  ambitknis  of  military  gloiy,  gave  the  command  of 
his  army  to  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  fixed  his  own  resi-* 
dence  at  Cambray,  that  he  mi^ht  be  at  hand  to  receive  (he  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  his  motions,  and  to  aid  him  with  his  councils.  The  duke  opened 
the  campaign  with  a  masterly  stroke  of  address,  which  justified  Philip's 
choice,  and  discovered  such  a  superiority  of  genius  over  tne  French  ^ne« 
nJs,  as  almost  insured  success  in  Ids  subsequent  operations.  He  appointed 
the  general  rendezvous  of  his  troops  at  a  place  considerably  distant  firom 
the  country  which  he  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  action  ^  and  having  kept 
the  enemy  in  suspense  for  a  good  time  with  regard  to  his  intentions,  he  at 
last  deceived  them  so  effectually  by  the  variety  of  his  marohes  and  counter- 
marches,  as  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  meant  to  bend  all  his  forc^ 
against  the  province  of  Champagne,  and  would  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
the  kingdom  on  that  side.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  they  drew  all 
^eir  strength  towards  that  quarter,  and  reinforcing  the  garrisons  there,  left 
the  towns  on  other  parts  of  the  frontier  destitute  of  troops  sufficient  to 
defend  them. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  that  this  feint  had  its  full 
effect,  turned  suddenly  to  the  nght,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  into 
Picardy,  and  sending  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  extremely  strong,  before 
him,  invested  St.  Qjiiintin.  This  was  a  town  deemed  in  that  age  of  con- 
siderable strength,  and  of  great  importance,  as  there  were  few  fortified 
cities  between  it  and  Paris.  The  fortifications,  however,  had  been  much 
neglected;, the  garrison,  weakened  by  draughts  sent  towards  Champagne, 
did  not  ambunt  to  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  requisite  for  its  defence ;  and 
the  governor,  though  a  brave  officer,  was  neither  of  rank  nor  authority 
'tqaiSi  to  the  command  in  a  place  of  so  much  consequence,  besieged  by 
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inch  a  fonnidable  amy.  A  few  da^s  must  have  put  the  duke  of  Savoj 
m  poneasion  of  the  town,  if  the  admiral  de  Colignyy  who  thought  it  god- 
eerned  his  honour  to  attempt  saving^  a  place  of  such  importance  to  his 
countnr»  and  which  lay  within  his  jurisdiction  as  governor  of  Picardy,  bad 
not  taien  the  gallant  resolution  of  throwing  himself  into  it*  with  audi  a 
body  of  men  as  he  could  collect  on  a  sudden.  This  resolution  he  executed 
with  great  intrepidity,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  be  coosideiedv 
with  no  contemptible  success ;  for  though  one  half  of  his  small  body  of 
troops  were  cut  off,  he,  with  the  other,  broke  through  the  enemy,  and 
entered  the  town.  The  unexpected  arrival  of  an  officer  of  such  higo  rank 
and  reputation,  and  who  had  exposed  himself  to  such  danger  in  wier  to 
join  them,  inspired  the  desponding  garrison  with  courage.  Evei7  thing 
that  the  admiral's  mat  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  war  could  sog- 
fest,  for  annoying  the  enemy,  or  defending  the  town,  was  attempted :  a«l 
toe  citixens,  as  well  as  the  earrison,  secoirain^  his  xeai  with  equal  ardour, 
seemed  to  be  determined  that  they  wbuld  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  sacri- 
fice themselves  in  order  to  save  their  country.* 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  whom  the  Eo^lish,  under  the  eari  of  Pembroke, 
joined  about  diis  time,  pushed  on  the  siege  with  the  ^^reatest  vigour.  An 
anny  so  numerous,  and  so  well  supplied  with  every  thmg  requisite,  earned 
on  its  approaches  with  great  advantage  a|;ainst  a  garrison  whicfa  was  still 
to  feeble  that  it  durst  seldom  venture  to  disturb  or  retard  the  eoemj's  ope- 
rations by  sallies.  The  admiral,  sensible  of  the  approaching  dat^ger,  and 
Viable  to  avert  it,  acquainted  his  uncle  the  constable  Montmorencj,  who 
had  the  command  of  tbe  French  army,  with  his  situation,  and  poinled  out 
to  him  a  method  by  which  he  might  throw  relief  into  the  town.  Tbe  ooo^ 
stable  solicitous  to  save  a  town,  me  loss  of  which  wodd  open  a  passage  tor 
the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  France ;  and  eager  to  extricate  hu  nephew  out 
of  that  oerilous  situation,  in  which  zeal  for  the  public  had  eiim[ed  him; 
resolved,  though  aware  of  the  danger,  to  attempt  what  he  desired.  With 
this  view,  he  marched  from  La  Fere  towards  St.  Qjuintin  at  the  head  of  ho 
annj,  which  was  not  by  one  half  so  namerous  as  that  of  tbe  enemy,  and 
having  given  tbe  command  of  a  body  of  chosen  men  to  Coligny's  brother 
.  Dandelot^wbo  was  colonel-general  of  the  French  infantiy,  he  ordered  him 
to  force  his  way  into  the  town  by  that  avenue  which  the  admiral  Ittd  re- 
presented as  most  practicable,  while  he  himself,  with  the  main  annyr 
would  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy's  camp  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
endeavour  to  draw  all  their  attention  towards  that  quarter.  Daadefet 
executed  his  orders  with  ereater  intrepidity  than  conduct  fAi^.  10.]  He 
lushed  on  with  such  headlong  impetuonty,  that,  though  it  brake  the  first 
body  of  the  enemy  which  stood  m  their  way,  it  threw  bis  own  soldieis 
into  the  utmost  confusion ;  and  as  they  were  attacked  in  that  sitoatioo  by 
fiesh  troops  which  closed  in  upon  them  on  eveiy  side,  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  cut  in  pieces,  Dandelot  with  about  five  hundred  of  the  most 
adventurous  and  roost  fortunate,  making  good  his  entrance  into  the  town. 

Meanwhile  tbe  constable,  in  executing  his  part  of  the  plan,  advanced  so 
neartbe  camp  of  the  besiegers,  as  rendered  it  imposnbie  to  retreat  with 
safety  in  ^^  face  of  an  enen^  so  much  superior  in  number.  The  duke  of 
Savoy  instantly  perceived  Montmorency^  error,  and  prepared,  with  the 
presence  of  mmd  and  abilities  of  a  great  ^neral,  to  avau  himself  of  it. 
He  drew  up  hn  army  in  order  of  battle,  with  thejmatest  expedition,  and 
watchine  the  moment  when  the  French  began  to  fflie  off  towards  La  F&e, 
he  detached  all  his  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  ^^mont 
to  fall  on  then*  rear,  while  be  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  mfant^,  adraooed 
to  support  him.  The  French  at  first  retired  in  perfect  order,  and  with  a 
good  countenance;  but  when  they  saw  Egmont  draw  near  w^  his  Hxm- 
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dable  body  of  cayaliTy  the  shock  of  which  they  were  oonBcioiis  thtt  fiiey 
could  not  withstand,  the  prospect  of  imminent  danger,  added  to  distnistof 
their  general,  whose  imprudence  eveiy  soldier  now  perceived,  struck  them 
with  general  consternation.  They  began  insensiblj  to  quicken  their  pace, 
and  those  in  the  rear  pressed-  so  violently  on  such  as  were  before  tnem, 
that  in  a  short  time  their  march  resembled  a  fl%bt  rather  than  a  retreat. 
£g:mont,  observing  their  confusion,  charged  them  with  the  greatest  fury, 
ani  in  a  moment  all  their  men  at  arms,  the  pride  and  streif^  of  the 
French  troops  in  that  age,  gave  wav  and  6ed  with  precipitation.  The 
in&ntry,  however,  whom  the  constable,  by  his  presence  and  authoritjr, 
kept  to  their  colours,  stifl  continued  to  retreat  in  good  order,  until  tne 
enemy  brought  some  pieces  of  cannon  to  bear  upon  their  centre,  which 
tlirew  them  into  such  confusion,  that  tlie  Flemish  cavalry,  renewing  their 
attacky  broke  in,  and  the  rout  became  universal.  About  four  thousand  of 
the  French  fell  in  the  field,  and  among  these  the  duke  of  Anguien,  a  prince 
of  tlie  blood,  toother  with  six  hundred  gentlemen.  The  constable,  as 
•ooo  as  lie  perceived  the  ibrtune  of  the  day  to  be  irretrievable,  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  with  a  resolution  not  to  survive  the  calamity 
which  his  ill  conduct  haa  brought  upon  bis  countiy ;  but  having  received 
a  dangerous  wound,  and  being  wasted  with  the  loss  of  blood,  be  was  sur- 
rounded by  some  Flemish  officers,  to  whom  he  was  known,  who  protected 
him  from  the  violence  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  him  to  surrender. 
Besides  the  constable,  the  dukes  of  Montpensier'and  Loorueville,  the 
marechal  St  Andre,  many  officers  of  distinction,  three  hundred  gentlemen, 
and  near  four  thousand  private  soldiers,  were  taken  prisoners.  All  the 
ookrars  beloqging  to  the  infantry,  ail  the  ammunition,  and  all  the  cannon, 
two  pieces  excepted,  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  victorious  aimy 
did  not  lose  above  fouracore  men.* 

This  battle,  no  less  fatal  to  France  than  the  ancient  victories  of  Crecy  and 
Ac^ncourt,  gained  by  the  English  on  the  same  frontier,  bore  a  near  resem- 
blance to  tmise  disastrous  events  in  the  suddenness  of  the  rout ;  in  the  ill- 
coDdact  of  the  commander  in  chief;  in  the  number  of  persons  of  note 
slain  or  taken ;  and  in  the  small  loss  sustained  by  the  enem^.  It  filled 
France  with  equal  consternation.  Many  inhabitants  of  Fans,  with  tiMft 
same  precipitancy  and  trepidation  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  already  at 
their  eates,  quitted  tftie  city  and  retired  into  the  interior  provinces.  The 
king,  oy  his  presence  and  exhortations,  endeavoured  to  console  and  to 
animate  such  as  remaine  1,  and  applying  himself  with  the  greatest  dillgencs 


to  repair  the  ruinous  fortifications  of  the  city,  prepared  to  defend  it  agamst 

'     But  happily  for  France,  Philip's 


the  attack  which  he  instantly  expected. 

cautkm,  toeetlier  with  the  intrepid  firmnesbof  the  admiral  de  Coligiiy,  not 

only  saved  the  capital  from  tne  danger  to  which  it  was  expowo,  but 

Sined  the  nation  a  short  interval,  during  which  the  people  recovered  fipom 
t  terror  and  dejection  occasKNied  by  a  blow  no  leas  severe  than  unex- 
pected, and  Henry  bad  leisure  to  take  measures  for  the  public  security, 
with  the  spirit  which  became  the  sovereign  g[  a  powerful  and  martial 
people. 

Philip,  immediately  after  the  battle,  visited  the  camp  at  St.  Qpindn, 
where  he  was  received  with  all  the  exultation  of  militaiy  triumph ;  and 
such  were  his  transports  of  joy  on  account  of  an  event  which  threw  so 
much  lustre  on  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  they  softened  his  severe 
and  haughty  temper  into  an  unusual  flow  ol  courtesy.  When  the  duke  of 
Savoy  approached,  and  was  kneeling  to  kiss  his  hands,  he  cauefat  him  in 
his  arms,  and  embracing  him  with  warmth,  **  It  becomes  me.^'  says  he, 
** rather  to  kiss  your  hands,  which  have  gained  me  such  a*gK>rious  and 
almost  bloodless  victory.*' 
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As  soon  as  the  rejokiogs  and  congiatulatioDS  od  Philip's  aimal  vrcie 
/Drer,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  in  order  to  detennine  bow  tfae^  migliC 
impiove  their  victoiy  to  the  best  advantage.  The  duke  ol  Savoys 
jeconded  by  severaljol  the  ablest  officers  formed  under  Charles  Y.  insisted 
that  they  should  immediately  relinquish  the  si^  of  St.  Q^intiB,  the  le- 
iluction  of  which  was  now  an  obiect  below  their  attention^  and  advance 
directly  towards  Paris ;  that  as  tnere  were  neither  troops  to  qppoae,  nor 
m^  town  of  strength  to  retard  their  march,  they  might  reach  that  capitaJ 
wbile  under  the  full  impression  of  the  astonishment  and  terror  occasioned 
hf  the  rout  x>f  the  army,  and  take  possession  of  it  without  resistance. 
But  Philip,  less  adventurous  or  more  prudent  than  his  generals,  prefened 
^  moderate  but  certain  advantase,  to  an  enteiprise  of  greater  splendour, 
but  of  more  doubtful  success*  He  representea  to  the  council  the  infinite 
resources  of  a  kingdom  so  powerful  as  France ;  the  great  number  as  well 
as  martial  spirit  3i  its  nobles ;  their  attachment  to  their  sovereigp ;  the 
manifold  advantages  with  which  they  could  cany  on  war  in  their  own 
territories ;  and  the  unavoidable  destruction  whidb  must  be  the  consequence 
of  their  penetrating  too  rashly  into  the  enemy's  countiy,  before  they  had 
secured  such  a  communication  with  their  own  as  might  render  a  retreat 
safe,  if,  upon  any  disastrous  event,  that  measure  shouM  become  neceasaiy. 
On  all  these  accounts,  be  advised  the  continuance  of  the  siege,  and  tub 
generals  acquiesced  the  more  readily  in  his  opinion,  as  they  made  no  doubt 
of  beiqg  masters  of  the  town  in  a  few  days,  a  loss  of  time  of  so  little  con- 
sequence in  the  execution  of  their  plan,  tnat  they  might  easily  repair  tt  by 
their  subseauent  activity.* 

The  weakness  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  small  number  of  the  ganiaoo, 
which  could  no  lone^er  hope  either  for  reinforcement  or  relief,  seemed  to 
authorize  this  cakumtion  of  Philip's  generals.  But,  in  makii^  it,  they  did 
not  attend  sufficiently  to  the  character  of  admiral  de  Coligny,  who  com- 
manded in  the  town.  A  courage  undismayed,  and  tranquil  amidst  the 
greatest  dangers,  an  invention  fruitful  in  resources,  a  genius  which  roused 
and  seemed  to  acquire  new  Ibrce  upon  eveiy  disaster,  a  talent  of  govenui^ 
the  minds  of  men,  together  with  a  capacity  of  maintaining  his  ascendant 
Q^er  them  even  under  circumstances  the  most  adverse  and  distresdul,  were 
Qualities  which  Coligny  possessed  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  general  of 
that  age.  These  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  station  in  vrhich 
he  was  now  placed ;  and  as  he  knew  the  infinite  importance  to  his  countiy 
pf  every  hour  which  be  could  gain  at  this  juncture,  he  exerted  himself  to 
the  utmost  in  contriving  how  to  protract  the  siege,  and  to  detain  the  enemy 
Irom  attempting  any  enterprise  more  dangerous  to  France.  Such  were  tfaie 
Perseverance  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  (he  defence,  and  such  the 
fortitude  as  well  as  patience  with  which  he  animated  the  gairison,  Ihat 
though  the  Spaniards,  the  Flemings,  and  the  English,  carried  on  the  attack 
with  all  the  ardour  which  national  emulation  inspires,  he  held  out  the 
town  seventeen  days.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  last  [Aug.  27],  on  the 
breach,  oyerjjowered  by  the  superior  number  of  the  enemy. 

Heni^  availed  himself,  with  the  utmost  activity,  of  die  interval  which 
the  admiral's  well-timed  obstinacy  had  affi)rded  him.  He  apfXHUted  offi- 
cers to  collect  the  scattered  remains  of  the  constable's  army ;  he  issued 
orders  for  levying  soldiers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom ;  he  commanded 
the  ban  and  arriere  ban  of  the  frontier  provinces  instantly  to  take  the  field, 
and  to  join  the  duke  of  Nevers  at  Laon  in  Picardy ;  he  recalled  die 
greater  part  of  the  veteran  troops  which  served  under  the  marechal  Bris- 
sac  in  Piedmont ;  he  sent  courier  ailer  courier  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  requir- 
ing bim»  together  with  all  his  army,  to  return  instantljr  for  the  defence  of 
thetf  country ;  he  despatched  one  envoy  to  the  grand  seignior,  to  solicit  (be 
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assistance  of  his  fleet,  and  the  loan  of  a  sum  of  money;  he  sent  another 
into  ScotJand,  to  incite  the  Scots  to  invade  the  ncnih  of  England,  that,  by 
drawing  Afaiy's  attention  to  that  quarter,  he  might  prevent  tier  from  rein- 
lorcing  her  troops  which  served  under  Philip.  These  efforts  of  the  kiif^ 
were  warmly  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects.  The  city  of  Pans 
granted  him  a  free  e\(t  of  three  hundred  thousana  livres.  The  other  great 
towns  imitated  the  liberality  of  the  capital,  and  contributed  in  proportion. 
Several  noblemen  of  distinction  engaged,  at  their  own  expense,  to  earrison 
and  defend  the  towns  which  lay  most  exposed  to  the  enemy.  Nor  was 
the  general  concern  for  the  public  confined  to  corporate  bodies  alone,  or  to 
those  in  the  hifi:her  sphere  of  life,  but  diffusing  itself  among  persons  of 
every  rank,  each  individual  seemed  disposed  to  act  with  as  much  vigour 
as  if  the  honour  of  the  king,  and  the  safety  of  the  state,  had  depeixled 
eohlj  on  his  single  efforts.* 

Philip,  who  was  no  stranger  either  to  the  prudent  meaftures  taken  by  the 
French  monarch  for  the  security  of  his  dominions,  or  to  the  spirit  with 
which  his  sulnects  prepared  to  defend  themselves,  perceived,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  he  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  could  never  be  recalled,  and 
that  it  was  now  vain  to  think  of  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  France.    He 
abandoned,  therefore,  without  much  reluctance,  a  scheme  which  was  too 
bold  and  hazardous  to  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  his  cautious  temper ;  and 
employed  his  army,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  in  tne  sieges 
of  Ham  and  Catelet.    Of  these,  he  soon  became  master ;  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  two  such  petty  towns,  together  with  the  acquisition  of  St.  Q^intin, 
were  all  the  advantages  which  be  derived  from  one  of  the  most  decisive 
victories  gained  in  that  century.    Philip  himself,  however,  continued  in 
lugh  exultation  on  account  of  nis  success ;  and  as  all  his  passions  were 
tineed  with  superstition,  he,  in  memoiy  of  the  battle  of  St.  Qiiintin,  which 
had  been  fought  on  the  day  consecrated  to  St.  Laurence,  vowed  to  build  a         | 
church,  a  monasteiy,  and  a  palace,  in  honour  of  that  saint  and  martyr.         { 
Before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  in         \ 
which  all  these  were  united,  at  the  Escurial  in  the  neighbourhood  of         \ 
Madrid ;  and  the  same  principle  which  dictated  the  vow,  directed  the  \ 

buildiiur.  For  the  plan  of  the  .work  was  so  formed  as  to  resemble  a  grid- 
iron, which,  according  to  the  legendaiy  tale,  had  been  the  instrument  of 
St.  Laurence's  martyrdom.  Notwithstanding  the  great  and  expensive 
schemes  in  which  his  restless  ambition  involved  him,  Philip  continued  the 
building  with  such  perseverance  for  twenty-two  years,  and  reserved  such 
kive  sums  for  this  monument  of  his  devotion  and  vani^,  that  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  residence,  wbich,  though  not  the 
most  el^ant,  is  certainly  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  of  any  in 
Europe.! 

The  first  account  of  that  fatal  blow  which  the  French  had  received  at 
St.  ^intin  was  carried  to  Rome  by  the  courier  whom  Heniy  had  sent  to 
recall  the  duke  of  Guise.  As  Paul,  even  with  the  assistance  of  his  French 
auxiliaries,  had  hardly  been  able  to  check  the  propess  of  the  Spanish 
aims,  he  foresaw  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  deprived  of  their  protection,  his 
territories  roust  be  overrun  in  a  moment.  He  remonstrated,  therefore, 
with  the  greatest  violence  against  the  departure  of  the  FreiKh  army,  re- 
proaching the  duke  of  Guise  for  his  ill  conduct,  which  had  brought  him 
mto  such  an  unhappy  situation ;  and  complaining  of  the  kine  for  oesertiitf 
him  so  ungenerously  under  such  circumstances.  The  duke  of  Guise^s 
orders,  however,  were  peremptoiy.  Paul,  inflexible  as  he  was,  found  it 
necessary  to  accommodate  his  conduct  to  the  exigency  of  his  afiairs,  and 
to  employ  the  mediation  of  the  Venetians,  and  of  Cosmo  di  Medici,  in 
order  to  obtain  peace.    Philip,  who  had  been  forced  unwillingly  to  a  rup> 
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$un  with  the  pope*  and  who,  e?«n  while  success  crowued  his 
doubted  so  much  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  that  he  had  made  frequent 
oirertufes  of  pacification,  listened  eaperljr  to  the  first  proposals  of  this  oatnre 
bom  Paul»  and  discovered  such  mooeration  in  his  demands,  as  oauki  hardly 
have  been  expected  horn  a  prince  eJated  with  Tictaiy. 

The  duke  of  Alva  on  the  part  of  Philip,  and  the  cardinal  Carafii  in  Ibe 
name  of  bis  unde,  met  at  Cavi,  and  both  being  equally  dimmed  to  peeoe, 
Ihejr,  aAer  a  short  conference,  terminated  the  war  by  a  treaty  on  the  fcl^ 
lowing^  terms :  That  Paul  should  renounce  bis  league  with  Fmioe,  and 
maintain  for  the  futqre  ^ch  a  neutrality  as  became  the  common  &dier  of 
Christendom ;  That  Philip  should  instantly  restore  all  the  towns  of  the 
ecclesiastical  lerritoiy  of  which  he  had  taken  possession ;  That  the  claims 
of  the  Caraffas  to  the  dgtcby  of  Paliaoo,  and  other  demesnes  of  the  Coloo- 
lias,  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  republic  of  Venice ;  That 
jthe  duke  of  Alva  should  repair  in  person  to  Rome,  and  after  asking  par- 
don of  Paul  in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  master,  for  having  invaded 
Ihe  patrimony  of  the  church,  should  receive  the  pope's  absolutkn  fiom 
that  crime.  Thus  Paul,  through  Philip's  scrupulous  timiditv,  finished  an 
unprosperous  war  without  any  detriment  to  the  papal  see.  The  conqueror 
appeared  bumble,  and  acknowledged  his  eiror;  while  he  who  had  been 
vanquished  retain  d  his  usual  haitthtiness,  and  was  treated  with  eveiy 
mark  of  superiority.*  Tbe  duke  <h  Alva,  in  terms  of  the  treaty,  repaired 
to  Rome,  and,  in  the  posture  of  a  supplicant,  kissed  the  feet,  and  implored 
tbe  foij^veoess  of  that  veiy  peraon  whom  his  arms  had  reduced  to  die  last 
(extremity.  Such  was  tbe  superstitious  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  for  the 
panal  cmracter,  that  Alva,  though  perhaps  the  proudest  man  of  the  age, 
ana  accustomed  from  bis  infancy  to  a  fiimiliar  mtercourse  with  princes. 
Acknowledged  that  when  he  approached  the  pope,  he  was  so  muoi  over- 
awedf  that  bis  voice  failed,  ana  his  presence  of  mind  forsook  him.t 

But  though  this  war,  which  at  its  commencement  threatened  migbtf 
revolutions,  was  brought  to  an  end  without  occasioning  any  alteration  m 
those  states  which  were  its  immediate  object,  it  had  produced  during  its 
progress  effects  of  coqsiderable  consequence  in  other  parts  of  Italy.  As 
rhuip  was  extremely  solicitous  to  termmate  his  quarrel  with  Paul  as 
speedily  as  possible,  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  gain 
those  princes,  who,  hv  joining  their  troops  to  the  papal  and  French  aimy, 
mig[ht  nave  prokMi^a  the  war.  With  tliis  view,  he  entered  into  a  ne^ 
tiation  vrith  Octavio  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  order  to  seduce  bun 
from  his  alliance  with  France,  he  restored  to  him  tbe  city  of  Placentia, 
with  the  territoiy  depending  on  it,  which  Charies  V.  had  aeized  in  the 
year  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-seven,  had  kept  fiom  that  time 
m  bis  possession,  and  had  transmitted,  together  with  his  other  dominionB> 
to  Philip. 

This  step  oaade  such  a  diseqvefjr  of  Philip's  character  and  views  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  the  most  sagacious  as  well  as  provident  of  all  the  Italian 
princes,  that  he  conceived  hopes  of  accomplishing  his  favourite  scheme  of 
adding  Sienna  and  fts  territories  to  his  dominions  m  Tuscairr.  As  his  suc- 
cess m  this  attempt  depended  entirely  on  the  delicacy  of  address  with 
which  it  8bo^ld  be  conducted,  he  employed  all  die  refinements  of  policy 
in  the  neg^iation  which  he  set  oq  foot  ior  this  purpose.  He  began  with 
solicitiqg  Philip,  whose  treasury  he  knew  to  be  entirely  drained  by  the 
expense  of  the  war,  to  repay  the  great  sums  which  he  nad  advanced  to 
the  emperor  during  tbe  siege  of  Sienna.  When  Philip  endeavoured  to 
elude  a  demand  which  he  was  unable  to  satis^,  Cosmo  affiscted  to  be  ex- 
tremely disquieted,  and  making  no  secret  ot  his  diagust,  instnicted  his 
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ambassador  at  Rome  to  open  a  iiegr>dation  with  the  pope  whidi  seemed  to 
be  tbe  efifect  of  it.  The  ambassador  executed  his  commission  with  such 
dskteritjr,  that  Paul*  ima^min^  Cosmo  to  be  entire^  alienated  finom  tlw 
Spaniah  interest,  proposed  to  bmi  an  alliance  with  France  which  should  be 
cemented  b^  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  one  of  Henry's  daiig^hten* 
Coamo  received  the  overture  with  such  apparent  satisfaction,  and  with  so 
many  professions  of  gratitude  for  the  hign  honour  of  which  he  had  the 
prospect,  that  not  oofy  tbe  pope's  ministera,  but  tbe  French  envoy  at  Romot 
talked  confidently,  and  with  little  reserve,  of  the  accession  of  that  import- 
ant al^,  as  a  matter  certain  and  decided.  The  account  of  this  was  quick^ 
cavriea  to  Philip ;  and  Cosmo,  who  foresaw  how  much  it  would  alarm 
bim,  had  despatcned  his  nephew  Ludovico  de  Toledo  into  the  Netherlands, 
that  he  might  be  at  hand  to  observe  and  take  advantage  of  his  constenuH 
tioD,  before  the  first  impression  which  it  made  should  in  any  degree  abate. 
Cc36mo  was  eitremely  fortunate  in  tbe  choice  of  the  instrument  whom  he 
employed.  Toledo  waited,  with  patience,  until  he  discovered  with  cer* 
tainty,  that  Philip  had  received  such  intelli^nce  of  bis  uncle's  negotta- 
tkxis  at  Rome,  as  must  have  filled  his  suspicious  mind  with  fear  and 
jealousy ;  and  then  cravioe;  an  audience,  he  required  payment  of  tbe  money 
which  bad  been  borrowed  by  tbe  emperor,  in  the  most  earnest  and  peremp- 
iarv  terms.  In  uiging  that  point,  be  artfully  threw  out  several  dark  bints 
ana  ambiguous  declarations,  concerning  tfale  extremities  to  which  Cosmo 
m^t  be  driven  by  a  refusal  of  this  just  demand,  as  well  as  by  other 
grievances  of  which  be  bad  good  reason  to  complain. 

Philip,  astonished  at  an  address  in  such  a  stram  from  a  pnoce  so  far  his 
inferior  as  tbe  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  comparine  what  he  now  heard  with 
the  information  which  be  bad  received  from  Itahr,  immediately  concluded 
that  Coamo  had  ventured  to  assume  this  bola  and  unusual  tone  on  the 
prospect  of  his  union  with  France.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pope  and 
Henry  from  acquiring  an  ally,  who>  by  his  abilities,  as  well  as  the  situation 
of  his  dominions,  would  have  added  both  reputation  and  stren^  to  their 
confederacy,  he  offered  to  ^rant  Cosmo  the  investitore  of  Sienna,  if  he 
would  consent  to  accept  of  it  as  an  equivalent  for  the  sums  due  to  him, 
and  enpge  to  furotsh  a  body  of  troops  towards  the  defence  of  Philip's 
tarritories  in  Italy,  against  any  power  who  should  attack  them.  As  soon 
as  Cosmo  had  brou^t  Philip  to  make  this  concession,  which  was  the 
object  of  all  his  arti&es  and  intrigues,  be  did  not  protract  tbe  ntf;otiation 
bjr  any  unnecessaiy  delay,  or  any  excess  of  refinement,  but  closed  eaeerly 
with  tbe  proi)08a],'and  Philip,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  ablest 
eounselbrs,  signed  a  treaty  with  him  to  that  effect.* 

As  no  prince  was  ever  more  tenacious  of  bis  rights  than  Philip,  or  less 
wiiline  to  relinquish  any  territory  which  be  possessed,  by  what  tenure  soever 
he  held  it,  these  unusual  concessions  to  the  dukes  of  rarma  and  Tuscany, 
by  which  be  wantonly  eave  up  countries,  in  acquiring  or  defending  which 
his  father  bad  emplovea  many  years,  and  wasted  mu<£  blood  and  treasuref 
cannot  be  accounted  for  from  any  motive,  but  bis  superstitious  desire  of 
extricating  himself  out  of  the  war  which  he  had  been  forced  to  wage  against 
tbe  j)ope.  By  these  treaties,  however,  tbe  balance  of  power  maoa^  the 
Italian  states  was  poised  with  greater  equality,  and  rendered  less  variable 
than  it  had  been  since  it  received  the  firat  violent  shock  from  tbe  invasion 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  From  this  period  Itafy  ceased  to  be  the  great 
theatre,  on  which  the  monarchs  of  Spain,  France,  aind  Germairf,  contended 
forpower  or  for  fame.  Their  dissensions  and  hostilities,  though  as  frequent 
and  violent  as  ever,  being  excited  by  new  objects,  stained  other  regions  of 
Europe  with  htood,  andreodeied  them  miserable,  in  their  turn,  by  the 
deyastatiom  of  war. 
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The  duke  of  Guise  led  Rome  on  the  same  day  [Sept.  29]  that  his  adirer 
saiy  the  duke  of  Alva  made  his  humiliating  submissKMi  to  the  pope.  He  was 
received  in  France  as  the  guardian  angeJ  of  the  kingdom.  His  late  ilJ  suc- 
eesB  ID  Italy  seemed  to  be  foigotteo,  while  his  former  sernces,  particularly 
bis  defence  of  Metz,  were  recounted  with  exaggerated  praise  ;  and  be  was 
welcomed  in  eveiy  city  through  which  he  pased,  as  the  restorer  of  public 
security,  who,  after  haFing  set  odunds  by  his  conduct  and  valour  to  the  vie 
tnious  arms  of  Charles  VT,  returned  now,  at  the  call  of  his  country,  to  check 
ihe  formidable  progress  ot'  Philip's  power.  The  reception  which  he  met 
with  from  Henry  was  no  less  cordial  and  honourable.  Nem  titles  were 
invented,  and  new  dignities  created,  in  order  to  distin^ish  him.  He  was 
ai)pointed  lieutenant-general  in  chief  both  within  and  without  the  kingdom^ 
with  a  jurisdiction  almost  unlimited,  and  hardly  inferior  to  that  which  was 
possessed  by  the  king  himself.  Thus,  through  the  singular  felicity  whicrh 
attended  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  the  miscarriage  of  their  own  schemes  con- 
tributed to  aggrandize  them.  The  calamities  of  his  country  and  the  ill 
conduct  of  his  rival  the  constable,  exalted  the  duke  of  Guise  to  a  height  of 
dignity  and  power,  which  he  could  not  have  expected  to  attain  by  the  most 
fortunate  and  most  complete  success  of  his  own  ambitious  projects. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  eager  to  perform  something  suitable  to  the  higli 
expectations  of  his  countiymen,  and  that  he  might  justify  the  extraordinaiY 
oooBdence  which  the  king  had  reposed  in  him,  ordered  all  the  troops,  wbicL 
could  be  got  together,  to  assemble  at  Compeigne.  Though  the  winter  was 
well  advanced,  and  had  set  in  with  extreme  severity,  he  placed  himself  at 
their  head  and  took  the  field.  By  Henry's  activity  and  the  zeal  of  his  sub- 
jects, so  many  soldiers  had  been  raised  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  coosider- 
able  reinforcements  had  been  drawn  from  Germany  and  Switzerland,  as 
formed  an  armjr  respectable  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  enemy.  Philip, 
alarmed  at  seeing  it  put  in  motion  at  such  an  uncommon  season,  b^an  to 
tremble  tor  his  new  conquests,  particularly  St.  Qpintin,  the  fortificatioDs  of 
which  were  hitherto  but  impertectly  repaired. 

But  the  duke  of  Guise  meditated  a  more  important  enterprise  ;  and  after 
amusing  the  enemy  with  threatening  successively  different  towns  on  the 
frontiers  of  Flanders,  he  turned  suddenly  to  the  le(\,  and  invested  Calais 
with  his  whole  army  [Jan.  I,  IS68].  Calais  had  been  taken  bj  the  Eqg- 
lish  under  £dward  III.  and  was  the  fruit  of  that  monarch's  glonous  victoiy 
at  Crecy.  Being  the  only  place  that  they  retained  of  their  ancient  and 
extensive  territories  in  France,  and  which  opened  to  them,  at  all  times,  an 
eas}r  and  secure  passage  into  the  heart  of  that  kingdom,  their  keeping  pos- 
session of  it  soothed  the  pride  of  the  one  nation  as  much  as  it  mortiSed  the 
vanity  of  the  other.  Its  situation  was  naturally  so  strong,  and  its  fortifica- 
tions deemed  so  impregnable,  that  no  monarch  of  France,  how  adventurous 
soever,  had  been  t^old  enough  to  attack  it.  Even  when  the  domestic 
strength  of  England  was  broken  and  exhausted  by  the  bloody  wars  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  its  attention  entirely  diverted  from 
foreign  objects,  Calais  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unthreatened.  Manry 
and  her  council,  composed  chiefly  of  ecclesiastics,  unacquainted  with  mili- 
tary affairs,  and  whose  whole  attention  was  turned  towards  extirpating 
heresy  out  of  the  king^dom,  had  not  only  neglected  to  take  any  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  this  important  place,  but  seemed  to  think  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  its  strength  was  alone  sufficient  for  its  security.  Full  of  this  opinion, 
they  ventured,  even  after  the  declaration  of  war,  to  continue  a  practice  which 
the  low  state  of  the  queen^s  finances  had  introduced  in  times  of  peace.  As 
the  country  adjacent  to  Calais  was  overflowed  during  the  winter,  and  the 
marshes  around  it  became  impassable,  except  by  one  avenue,  which  the 
forts  of  St  Ap;athaand  Ne  wnham-bridge  commanded,  it  had  been  the  custom 
of  the  English  to  dismiss  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  towards  the  end 
of  autumn,  and  to  replace  it  in  the  spring.    In  vain  did  Lord  Went  worth. 
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4ie  gpoFeroor  of  Calais^  remonstrate  against  this  ill-timed  panimoii^»  and 
Rpresent  the  possibUity  of  bis  beine  attacked  suddenly,  wnile  he  had  not 
troops  sufficient  to  man  the  works.  The  privy-council  treated  these  remon- 
^bailees  with  scorn,  as  if  they  had  flowed  from  the  timidi^  or  the  lapa- 
dousness  of  the  spvemor ;  and  some  of  them,  with  that  confidence  which  is 
the  companion  of  ig^norance,  boasted  that  they  would  defend  Calais  with 
their  white  rods  against  any  enemy  who  shoula  approach  it  during  winter.* 
Id  Tain  did  Philip,  who  had  passed  through  Calais  as  he  returned  from 
England  to  the  Netherlands,  warn  the  queen  of  the  danger  to  which  it  was 
exposed :  and  acquainting  her  with  what  was  necessary  for  its  security,  in 
▼am  did  he  offer  to  reinforce  the  garrison  during  winter  with  a  detachment 
of  his  own  troops.  Mary's  counsellors,  thou^  obsequious  to  her  in  all 
points  wherein  religion  was  concerned,  distrusted,  as  much  as  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  eveiy  proposition  that  came  from  her  husband ;  and  sus- 
pecting this  to  be  an  artifice  of  Philip^s  in  order  to  gain  the  command  of  the 
town,  uey  neglected  his  intelligence,  declined  his  offer,  and  left  Calais  with 
less  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  garrison  requisite  for  its  defence. 

His  knowledge  of  this  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  venture  on  an 
enterprise,  that  surprised  his  own  countiy  men  no  less  than  his  enemies.  As 
he  knew  that  its  success  depended  on  conducting  his  operations  with  such 
rapidity  as  would  afford  the  English  no  time  for  throwing  relief  into  the 
town  by  sea,  and  prevent  Philip  Irom  giving  him  any  interruption  by  land, 
he  pushed  the  attack  with  a  degree  of  vigour  little  known  in  carrying  on 
sieges  during  that  age.  He  drove  the  English  from  fort  St  A^tha,  at 
the  first  assault.  He  obliged  them  to  abandon  the  fort  of  Ne  wnham-bridge 
aAer  defending  it  only  three  days.  He  took  the  castle  which  commanded 
the  harbour  by  storm ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  after  he  appeared  before 
Calais,  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender,  as  his  feeble  garrison,  which 
did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  was  worn  out  with  the  fatigue  of  sustain- 
iiV  so  many  attacks,  and  defending  such  extensive  works. 

The  duke  of  Guise,  without  allowing  the  English  time  to  recover  from 
the  consternation  occasioned  by  this  blow,  immediately  invested  Guisnes,  the 
garrison  of  which,  though  more  numerous,  defended  itself  with  less  vieour, 
and  afler  standing  one  brisk  assault,  gave  up  the  town.  The  castle  of 
Hames  was  abaraoned  by  the  troops  postea  there,  without  waiting  tho 
approach  of  the  enemy. 

Thus  in  a  few  days,  during  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  a  time  when  the 
fatal  battle  of  St.  Qpintin  had  so  depressed  the  sanguine  spirit  of  the  French, 
that  their  utmost  aim  was  to  protect  their  own  country,  without  dreaming 
of  makir^  conquests  on  the  enemy,  the  enterprising  valour  of  one  man  drove 
the  English  out  of  Calais,  after  they  had  held  it  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
and  deprived  them  of  every  foot  of  land  in  a  kingdom,  where  their  domi- 
nbns  had  been  once  yery  extensive.  This  exploit,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  gave  a  hijfh  idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  France  to  all  Europe,  set 
the  duke  of  Guise,  in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  far  above  all  the  generals 
of  the  a^e.  They  celebrated  his  conouests  with  immoderate  transports  of 
joy;  while  the  English  gave  vent  to  all  the  passions  which  animate  a  higb- 
f  pirited  people,  mien  any  great  national  calamity  is  manifestly  owii^  to  the 
ill  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Maiy  and  her  ministers,  formeriy  odious,  were 
4)ow  contemptible  in  their  eyes.  All  the  terrors  of  her  severe  and  arbitrary 
administration  could  not  restrain  them  from  uttering  execrations  and  threats 
^against  those,  who,  having  wantonly  involved  the  nation  in  a  quarrel  wherein 
it  was  now^s  interested,  had  by  their  negligence  or  incapacity  brou^t 
irreparable  distress  on  their  country,  and  lost  the  most  valuable  possession 
belonging  to  the  English  crown. 
The  king  of  France  imitated  the  conduct  of  its  former  conqueror,  Edward 

*Ciune,ilf.345, 
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IflLtWMingaidtoCtlaii.  He  oommaixfed  all  the  Englkk  inbabitanCs  «i 
quit  tbe  towD,  and  givvag  their  homes  to  his  owo  subjects,  whom  he  aliimd 
to  aetde  there  by  i^otin^  them  various  immunitiesy  be  left  a  Dumeroas  gmr* 
BtoOy  under  au  eiperieiMed  govemor,  for  their  delence.  After  this,  his 
victorious  army  was  conducted  into  quarten  of  refreshmeiit,  and  the  vsuai 
JDBCtioo  of  winter  returned 

During  these  various  operations,  Ferdinand  assembled  the  coDege  of 
•lectors  at  Frankfort  [Feb.  M],  in  order  to  lajr  before  them  the  instniment 
whereby  Charles  V.  bad  resigned  the  Imperial  crown,  and  transfierred  it 
to  him.  This  he  had  hitherto  delayed  on  account  of  some  difficulties  which 
had  occurred  concerning  the  formalities  requisite  in  supplyii^  a  vacancy 
occasioned  by  an  event,  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  tlie 
empire.  These  being  at  length  adjusted,  the  prince  of  Orange  executed 
the  commission  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  by  Charley ;  the  electon 
accepted  of  his  resignation ;  declared  Ferdinand  his  lawful  successor ;  and 
put  nim  in  possession  of  all  tbe  ensieiis  oi  the  imperial  dignity. 

But  when  the  new  emperor  sent  ixusman  his  cnancellor  to  acquaint  the 
pope  with  this  transaction,  to  testify  his  reverence  towards  the  holy  see, 
and  to  signify  that,  accordiqg  to  form,  he  would  soon  despatch  an  ambas- 
sador  extraordinaiy  to  treat  with  his  holiness  concerning  his  conxiation; 
Paul,  whom  neither  experience  nor  disappointments  could  teach  to  brhv 
down  his  lofty  ideas  of  the  papal  prerogative  to  such  a  moderate  standara 
at  suited  the  genius  of  the  times,  refused  to  admit  the  envoy  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  declared  all  the  proceedings  at  Frankfort  irregular  and  iiiv^id. 
He  contended  that  the  pope,  as  tbe  vicegerent  of  Christ,  was  intrusted  with 
the  ke^  both  of  spiritual  and  of  civil  government ;  that  friHn  him  the  Impe- 
rial jurisdiction  was  derived ;  that  though  his  predecessors  had  autimized 
the  electors  to  choose  an  emperor  wbom  the  holy  see  con6rmed,  this  privi- 
lege was  confined  to  those  cases  when  a  vacancy  was  occasioned  bj  death ; 
that  the  instniment  of  Charles's  resignation  had  been  presented  m  an  im- 
proper court,  as  it  belonged  to  tbe  pope  alone  to  reject  or  to  accept  of  it, 
and  to  nominate  a  person  to  fill  the  Imperial  throne ;  that  setting  aade  all 
these  ob|ectk>ne,  Ferdinand's  election  laboured  under  two  defects  which 
ak)oe  were  sufficient  to  render  it  void,  for  the  protestant  electors  bad  been 
admitted  to  vote,  though,  by  theic  apostacy  ftom  tbe  catholic  feith,  they  had 
forfeited  that  and  every  other  privilege  of  the  electoral  office ;  and  Ferdi- 
nand,  by  ratifying  the  concessions  of  several  diets,  in  favour  of  heretics,  had 
rendered  himselt  unworthy  of  tbe  Imperial  dignity,  which  was  instituted 
for  the  protection,  not  for  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  church.  But  after  thunder- 
ing out  these  extravagant  maxims,  be  added,  with  an  appearance  of  con- 
descension, that  if  Ferdinand  would  renounce  all  title  to  tbe  Imperial 
crown,  founded  on  the  election  at  Frankfort,  make  professions  of  repentance 
for  his  past  conduct,  and  supplicate  him,  with  due  bumilitj^i  to  confinn 
Charles's  resignation,  as  well  as  his  own  assumption  to  the  empire,  he  might 
expect  eveiy  mark  of  favour  from  his  paternal  clemency  and  goodness. 
Gusman,  though  he  had  foreseen  considerable  difficulties  m  his  negotiation 
with  the  pope,  little  expected  that  be  would  have  revived  those  antiquated 
and  wild  pretensions,  which  astonished  him  so  much  that  he  hardly  knew 
in  what  tone  be  ought  to  reply.  He  prudently  declined  entering  mto  any 
controversy  concerning  the  nature  or  extent  of  the  papal  jurisdiction,  and 
confined  himself  to  the  political  considerations,  which  snould  determine  the 
pope  to  recognise  an  emperor  already  in  possession,  he  endeavoured  to 

glace  them  in  such  a  light,  as  he  imagined  could  scarcely  fail  to  strike 
aul,  if  he  were  not  altogether  blind  to  his  own  interest.  .  Philip  seconded 
Gusman's  aif^ments  with  great  earnestness,  by  an  ambassador  wbom  he 
sent  to  Rome  on  purpose,  and  besought  the  pope  to  desist  from  claims  so 
unseasonable,  as  might  not  only  irritate  and  alarm  Ferdinand  and  the  princes 
of  the  empire,  but  Tumish  the  enemies  of  the  holy  see  with  a  new  reason 
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for  vepieflenfiop  Hs  iunidiction  as  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  princesy 
and  subversive  of  aU  civil  authority.  But  Paul,  who  deemed  it  a  crime  to 
attend  to  anjr  consideration  suggested  by  human  prudence  or  policy,  when 
he  thought  himself  called  upon  to  assert  the  prerogatives  of  the  papal  see, 
remained  inflexible ;  and  during  his  pontificate,  Ferdinand  was  not  acknow- 
ledged as  emperor  b^  the  court  of  Kome.* 

While  Heni^  was  intent  upon  his  preparations  for  the  approaching  cam-* 
paign,  he  received  accounts  of  the  issue  of  his  n^^iations  in  Scotland. 
Long  experience  having  at  last  taught  the  Scots  the  imprudence  of  involving 
their  country  in  cveiy  quarrel  between  France  and  England,  neither  the 
solicitations  of  the  French  ambassador,  nor  the  address  aiKl  authority  of  the 
queen  regent,  could  prevail  on  them  to  take  arms  against  a  kingdom  with 
which  they  were  at  peace.  On  this  occasion,  the  ardour  of  a  martial  nobility, 
and  of  a  turbulent  people  was  restrained  by  rej^ard  for  the  public  interest  and 
tranquillity,  which  in  former  deliberations  of  this  kind  nad  been  seldom 
attended  to  by  a  nation  always  prone  to  rush  into  eveiy  new  war.  But 
though  the  Scots  adhered  with  steadiness  to  their  paci&c  system,  the^r  were 
extremely  ready  to  grati^  the  French  king  in  another  particular  which  he 
had  given  in  chaige  to  his  ambassador. 

The  young  queen  of  Scots  had  been  affianced  to  the  dauphin  in  the  j^ear 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-eight,  and  having  been  educated  since 
that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  she  had  g^wn  up  to  be  the  most  amiable^ 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princesses  of  that  age.  Henry  demanded 
the  consent  of  her  subiects  to  the  celebration  of  the  marriage,  and  a  parlia- 
ment, which  was  held  for  that  purpose,  appointed  eight  commissioners  ta 
represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation  at  that  solemnity,  with  power  to 
s^  such  deeds  as  might  be  requisite  before  it  was  concluded,  ui  settliiig 
the  articles  of  the  marriage,  the  Scots  took  every  precaution  that  prudence 
could  dictate,  in  order  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  independence  of  their 
countiy ;  while  the  French  used  every  art  to  secure  to  the  dauphin  the  con* 
duct  of  affairs  during  the  queen's  life,  and  the  succession  of  tne  crown  on 
the  event  of  her  demise.  [April  14.]  The  marriage  was  celebrated  with 
pomp  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  parties  and  the  magnificence  of  a  court 
at  that  time  the  most  splendid  in  Europe.!  Thus  Heniy,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  monthsy  had  the  glory  of  recovering  an  important  possession  which 
had  anciently  belonged  to  the  crown  oTFrance,  and  of  adding  to  it  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  kingdom.  By  this  event,  too,  the  duke  of  Guise 
acquired  new  consideration  and  importance ;  the  marriage  of  his  niece  to 
the  apparent  heir  of  the  crown,  raising  him  so  far  above  the  condition  oi 
other  subiecti,  that  the  credit  which  he  had  gained  b^  his  great  actions, 
seemed  tnereby  to  be  rendered  no  less  pennanent  than  it  was  extensive. 

When  the  campaign  opened  soon  aAer  the  dauphin's  marriage,  the  duke 
of  Guise  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  with  the  same  unlimited 
powers  as  formerly.  Henry  had  received  such  liberal  supplies  from  his 
subjects,  that  the  troops  under  his  command  were  both  numerous  and  well 
appointed ;  while  Phinp,  exhausted  b^  the  extraordinaij  efforts  of  the  pro- 
ceaing  year,  had  been  obliged  to  dismiss  so  many  of  his  forces  during  the 
winter,  that  he  could  not  bring  an  army  into  the  field  capable  of  making 
bead  against  the  enemy.  The  duke  ot  Guise  did  not  lose  the  favourable 
opportunity  which  his  superiority  afforded  him.  He  invested  Thionville  in 
the  dutchy  of  Luxembuig,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  of  great  importance  to  France  by  its  neighbourhood  to 
Metz ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate  valour  with  which  it  was 
defended,  be  forced  it  to  capitulate  [June  221  af^r  a  siege  of  three  weeks.} 

But  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  which  it  was  expected  would  lead  to 
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othtsr  conquests,  was  more  dian  counterbalanced  by  an  eyent  which  hap- 
pened in  another  part  of  the  Low-Countries.  The  marecfaal  de  Tennes, 
|;ovemor  of  Calais,  having  penetrated  into  Flanders  without  oppoftrtion, 
invested  Dunkirk  with  an  arm^  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  and  took  it  by 
storm  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  siege.  Hence  he  advanced  towards  Nieu- 
port,  which  must  have  soon  fallen  into  his  hands,  if  the  approach  of  the 
count  of  Eraont  with  a  superior  army  had  not  made  it  prudent  to  retreat. 
The  French  troops  were  so  much  eiKumbered  with  the  booty  which  they 
had  eot  at  Dunkirk,  or  by  rava£[in(i^  the  open  countiy,  that  they  moved 
slowly ;  and  Egmonit,  who  had  left  bis  heavy  baggage  and  artilleiy  behind 
him,  marched  with  such  rapidity,  that  he  came  up  with  them  near  Grave- 
lines,  and  attacked  them  with  the  utmost  impetuosity.  De  Termes,  who 
had  the  choice  of  the  ground,  having  posted  bis  troops  to  advantase  in  the 
angle  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aa  and  the  sea,  received  him  with 
great  firmness.  Victory  remained  for  some  time  in  suroense,  the  desperate 
valour  of  the  French,  who  foresaw  the  unavoidable  aestructioo  that  must 
follow  upon  a  rout  in  an  enemy^s  country,  counterbalanced  the  superior 
number  of  the  Flemings,  when  one  of  those  accidents  to  which  human  pru- 
dence does  not  extend,  decided  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  latter.  A 
squadron  of  English  ships  of  war,  which  was  cruising  on  the  coast*  being 
drawn  hy  the  noise  of  tne  firing  towards  the  place  otengagement,  entered 
the  river  Aa,  and  turning  its  great  guns  against  the  right  wing  of  the  French, 
with  such  effect,  as  immediately  broke  that  body,  and  spread  terror  and 
confusion  through  the  whole  army.  The  Flemings,  to  whom  assistance, 
so  unexpected,  and  so  seasonable,  gave  fresh  spirit,  redoubled  their  efibrts, 
that  they  might  not  lose  the  advantage  which  fortune  had  presented  them, 
or  give  the  enemy  time  to  recover  from  their  consternation,  and  the  rout  of 
the  French  soon  became  universal.  Near  two  thousand  were  killed  on  the 
spot ;  a  greater  number  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  peasants,  who,  in  revenge 
for  the  cmelhr  with  which  their  country  had  been  plundered,  pursued  the 
fugitives,  ana  massacred  them  without  mercy ;  the  rest  were  taken  pri- 
soners, together  with  De  Termes  their  general,  and  many  officers  of 
distinction.^ 

This  signal  victory,  for  which  the  count  of  E^mont  was  afterwards  90  ill 
requited  by  Philip,  obliged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  relinquish  all  other 
schemes,  and  to  hasten  towards  the  frontier  of  Picardy,  that  he  might  oppose 
the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  that  province.  This  disaster,  however, 
reflected  new  lustre  on  his  reputation,  and  once  more  turned  the  eyes  of  his 
countiymen  towards  him,  as  the  only  general  on  whose  arms  victo^  always 
attended,  and  in  whose  conduct,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  they  could  con- 
fide in  every  danger.  Henry  reinforced  the  duke  of  Guise's  anny  with 
so  many  troops  drawn  from  the  adjacent  garrisons,  that  it  soon  amounted  to 
forty  thousand  men.  That  of  the  enemy,  after  the  junction  of  Egmont  with 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  was  not  inferior  in  number.  They  encainped  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  leagues  from  one  another ;  and  each  monarch  havine 
joined  his  respective  arm}r,  it  was  expected,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  good 
and  bad  success  during  this  and  the  former  campaign,  that  a  decisive*  battle 
would  at  last  determine,  which  of  the  rivals  should  take  the  ascendant  for 
the  future,  and  give  law  to  Europe.  But  though  both  had  it  in  their 
power,  neither  of  them  discovered  any  inclination  to  bring  the  determina- 
tion of  such  an  important  point  to  aepend  upon  tlie  uncertain  issue  of  a 
single  battle.  The  fatal  engagements  at  St.  Quintin  and  Gravelines  were 
too  recent  to  be  so  soon  foigotten,  and  the  prospect  of  encountering  the  same 
troops,  commanded  by  the  same  generals  who  had  twice  triumphed  over 
his  arms,  inspired  Henry  with  a  degree  of  caution  which  was  not  common 
to  him.    Fhuip,  of  a  genius  averse  to  bold  operations  in  war,  naturally 

♦  Thwan.  lib.  xx.  «M. 
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kaned  to  cautious  measures,  and  was  not  disposed  to  hazard  aiiy  thiqe 
against  a  general  so  fortunate  and  successful  as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Both 
mooarchsy  as  if  by  agreement,  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  fortifying  dieir 
camps  carefully,  ayoided  every  skirmish  or  rencounter  that  might  bring  on 
a  eeneral  engagement. 

While  the  armies  continued  in  this  inaction,  peace  Ijegan  to  be  men- 
tioned in  each  camp,  and  both  Henir  and  Philip  discovered  an  inclination 
to  listen  to  any  overture  that  tendeato  re-establish  it.  The  kingdoms  c^ 
France  and  Spain  had  been  engaged  duriiK^  half  a  centuiy  in  almost  con« 
tinual  wars,  carried  on  at  great  expense,  andproductive  of  no  considerable 
advanta^  to  either.  Exhausted  by  extraordinanr  and  unceasing  eflbrts, 
which  far  exceeded  those  to  which  the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  accus- 
tomed before  the  rivalship  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  L,  both 
nations  longed  so  much  for  an  interval  of  repose,  in  order  to  recruit  their 
strength,  that  their  sovereign  drew  from  them  with  difficulty  the  supplies 
necessaiy  for  carrying  on  hostilities.  The  private  inclinations  of  both  the 
kings  concurred  with  those  of  their  people.  Philip  was  prompted  to  wish 
for  peace  by  his  fond  desire  of  retumira^  to  Spain.  Accustomed  from  his 
infancy  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  that  country,  he  was  attached  to  it 
with  such  extreme  predilection,  that  he  never  felt  himself  at  ease  in  any 
other  part  of  his  dominions.  But  as  he  could  not  quit  the  Low-Countries, 
either  with  decency  or  safety,  and  venture  on  a  voyage  to  Spain  during^ 
the  continuance  of  war,  the  prospect  of  a  pacificatkHi  which  would  put  it 
in  his  power  to  execute  his  favourite  scheme,  was  highly  acceptable. 
Henry  was  no  less  desirous  of  being  delivered  from  the  buiden  ana  occu- 
pations of  war,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  turn  all  his  attention,  and 
bend  the  whole  force  of  his  government,  towards  suppressing  the  oi>inion8 
of  the  reformers,  which  were  spreading  with  such  rapkiity  in  Paris  and 
other  g^reat  towns  of  France,  that  they  began  to  grow  formidable  to  ^ 
established  church. 

Besides  these  public  and  avowed  considerations,  arising  from  the  state 
of  the  two  hostile  kingdoms,  or  from  the  wishes  of  their  respective 
monarchs,  there  was  a  secret  intrigue  carried  on  in  the  court  of  France, 
whkh  contributed  as  much  as  either  of  the  other,  to  hasten  and  to  facilitate 
the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  The  constable  Montmorency,  during  his  cap- 
tivity, neheld  the  rapid  success  and  growing  favour  of  toe  duke  of  Guise 
with  the  envy  natural  to  a  rival.  Eveiy  advantage  gained  by  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  he  considered  as  a  fresh  wound  to  his  own  reputation,  and  he 
knew  with  what  malevolent  address  it  would  be  improved  to  diminish  his 
credit  with  the  king,  and  to  augment  that  of  the  duke  of  Guise.  These 
arts,  he  was  afraid,  might,  by  degrees,  work  on  the  easy  and  ductile  mind 
of  Heiury,  so  as  to  efface  all  remains  of  his  ancient  affection  towards  him- 
self. EEut  he  could  not  discover  any  remedy  for  this,  unless  he  were 
allowed  to  return  home,  that  he  might  try  wnether  by  his  presence  he 
could  defeat  the  artifices  of  his  enemies,  and  revive  those  warm  and  tender 
sentiments  which  had  long  attached  Henry  to  him,  with  a  confidence  so 
entire,  as  resembled  rather  the  cordiality  of  private  friendship,  than  the 
cold. and  selfish  connection  between  a  monarch  and  one  of  his  courtiers. 
While  Montmorency  was  forminj^  schemes  and  wishes  for  his  return  to 
France  with  much  anxiety  of  mind,  but  little  hope  of  success,  an  unex- 
pected incident  prepared  the  way  for  it.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain,  who 
bad  shared  with  nis  brother  in  the  king's  favour,  and  participated  of  the 
power  which  that  conferred,  did  not  bear  prosperity  with  tne  same  dis- 
cretion as  the  duke  of  Guise.  Intoxicated  with  their  good  fortune,  ho 
foii^t  how  much  they  had  been  indebted  for  their  present  elevatran  to 
their  connexions  with  the  dutchess  of  Valentinois,  ana  vainly  ascribed  all 
to  the  extraordinary  merit  of  their  family.  This  led  him  not  onhjr  to 
neglect  his  benefactress,  but  to  thwart  her  schemes,  and  to  talk  with  a 
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iuvastic  liberty  of  her  dMuncter  and  peneo.    That  nnlar  womui^  w1m% 
if  we  may  believe  contemporaiy  wntera,  retained  the  oeavly  and  r*-  — 


„  veiipeance^      

As  then  was  no  method  of  supplantipff  the  pnncet  of  Lmrain  to  effeo 
tuall^  as  by  a  coalition  of  interests  with  the  coostable,  she  proposed  \ht 
marriage  of  her  mnddaughter  with  one  of  his  sons,  as  the  bona  of  their 
future  union ;  and  Montmorency  readily  gave  his  consent  to  the  match. 
Having  thus  cemented  their  allianoey  the  dutchess  employed  all  her  influ- 
ence with  the  kingy  in  order  to  confirm  his  inclinations  towards  peaoe,  and 
induce  him  to  tase  the  steps  necessaiy  for  attaimng  it.    She  '    ' 


that  any  overture  of  that  kind  would  come  with  great  propriety  from  the 
constable^  and  if  intrusted  to  the  conduct  of  his  prudmce*  eoiild  hardly 
fail  of  success. 

Henry,  loQg  accustomed  to, commit  all  affiiirs  of  importanoe  to  the 
management  of  the  constable,  and  needing  only  this  eoconrageiBent  to 
return  to  his  ancient  habits,  wrote  to  him  immediately  with  his  ^  usual 
familiarity  and  affection,  empowerii^  him  at  the  same  time  to  take  tfcie  fiist 
opportunity  of  soundinig  Philip  and  his  ministers  with  regard  to  peace. 
Montmorengr  made  his  application  to  Philip  by  the  most  proper  *^iM>«»*V 
He  opened  himself  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  notwithstando^  the  \dA 
command  to  which  he  had  been  raised,  and  the  military  gk»y  which  ne 
had  acquired  in  the  Spanish  service,  was  weaiy  of  remaming  in  exile,  and 
languished  to  return  into  his  paternal  dominions.  As  there  was  nopionect 
of  nis  recovering  possession  of  them  by  force  of  arms,  he  considerML  a  defi- 
nitive treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain  as  the  only  event  hj 
which  he  could  hope  to  obtain  restitution.  Being  no  stranger  to  PkiKp^ 
private  wishes  with  regard  to  peace,  he  easily  prevailed  on  him  not  autj 
to  discover  a  disposition  on  bis  part  towards  acconimodatioe,  but  to  pennit 
Montmorency  to  return,  on  his  parole,  to  France,  that  he  mieht  cooum  his 
own  sovereign  in  his  pacific  sentiments.  Henry  received  the  constable 
with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  reji^ard ;  absence,  instead  oi  having  abaAiid 
or  extinguisbed  the  monarch's  friendship,  seemed  to  have  given  it  lew 
ardour.  Montmorency,  from  the  moment  of  his  appearance  in  courts 
assumed,  if  possible,  a  higher  place  than  ever  in  his  afiection,  and  a  more 
perfect  ascendant  over  his  mind.  The  cardinal  of  Lorrain  and  the  duke  of 
Guise  prudently  gave  way  to  a  tide  of  favour  too  strong  for  them  to  oppose, 
and  confining  themselves  to  their  proper  departments,  permitted,  wUhout 
any  struggle,  the  constable  and  dutchess  of  Valentinois  to  direct  pnblic 
amiirs  at  their  pleasure.  They  soon  prevailed  on  the  knr  to  nominate 
plenipotentiaries  to  treat  of  peace.  Philip  did  the  same.  The  abbey  of 
Uercamp  was  fixed  on  as  the  place  of  congress ;  and  aU  militaiy  operatioiv 
were  immediately  terminated  by  a  suspension  of  arms. 

While  these  nreliminaiy  steps  were  taking  towards  a  trea^  which 
restored  tranquiUity  to  Europe,  Charles  V.,  whose  ambition  had  so  Um^ 
disturbed  it,  ended  his  days  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus.  When  Charm 
entered  this  retreat,  he  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  for  himself  as  would 
have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private  ^ntleman  of  a  modeiate  fortum^. 
His  table  was  neat^  but  plain  ;  bis  domestics  fe w ;  hb  interoouiae  widi 
them  familiar ;  all  the  cumbersome  and  ceremonious  fonns  of  attendance 
on  his  person  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  social  ease  and 
tranquillity  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  soothe  the  remainder  of  hks  day& 
As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  together  with  his  deliverance  from  the  ra^ 
dens  and  cares  of  government,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  consideimble  teaoia' 
sk>n  from  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  kmg  tonnented ;  he 
enioyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  this  humble  soKtudey  than 
all  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.    The  ambitious  tfio^gfati  aad 
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pn^ects  whicb  had  so  long:  engroeaed  and  disquieted  him.  were  quite 
efimd  from  h»  mind ;  far  from  taking  any  mit  in  the  political  trans- 
actions of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  bis  curiosity  even  from  anr 
inqiiiiT  conceinn|  them ;  and  be  seemed  to  view  the  busy  scene  whicR 
be  had  abandoned  with  all  the  contempt  and  indifierence  arisine:  from  his 
thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  of 
having  disentangled  himself  from  its  cares. 

Ot&r  amusements  and  other  objects  now  occupied  him.  Sometimes  he 
cuhivated  the  plants  in  bis  garden  with  bis  own  hands :  sometimes  he  rode 
out  to.the  neighbouring  wood  on  a  littje  horse,  the  owy  one  that  he  kept/ 
attended  by  a  sinrle  servant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to 
his  apartment,  which  often  happened,  atid  deprived  him  of  these  more 
active  recreations,  he  either  admitted  a  few  centlemen  who  resided  near 
the  monasteiy  to  visit  him,  and  entertained  mem  familiarly  at  his  table  ^ 
or  be  empkryed  himself  in  studying  mechanical  principles,  and  in  forming 
curious  WOKS  of  mechanism,  of  which  he  had  always  been  remaikabiy 
Ibnd)  and  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  turned.  With  this  view  her 
had  engaged  Turriano^  one  of  the  most  ingenious  artists  of  that  age,  to 
accompany  him  in  his  retreat  He  laboared  together  with  him  m  filming 
models  of  the  most  useful  machines,  as  well  as  in  makiw  experimenlv 
with  r^ard  to  their  respective  powers,  and  it  was  not  seldMO  that  the 
ideas  oflbe  monarch  assisted  or  perfected  the  inventionB  of  the  artkrt.  He. 
lelieved  bis  mind,  at  intervals,  with  slitter  and  more  fantastic  works  of 
mechanism,  in  fashioning  puppets^  which,  by  the  structure  of  internal 
spring  mimicked  the  gestures  and  actiens  ofjnen,  to  the  astoidshment  <^ 
the  Ignorant  monks,  who^  beholding  movements  which  they  could  not 
comprehend,  sometimes  distrusted  tfieir  own  senses,  and  sometimes  su»< 

Bicted  Charies  and  Tuiriano  of  being  in  compact  with  invisible  powera. 
e  was  partictilarly  curious  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  ckcks  and 
watches ;  and  having  found,  af^r  repeated  trials,  that  be  could  not  bring 
any  two  of  them  to  go  exactly  alike,  he  reflected,  it  is  said,  with  a  mix« 
ture  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  on  his  own  folly,  in  having  bestowed  96 
much  time  and  labour  on  the  more  vain  attempt  ot  briqgiog  mankind  to  a 
precise  uniformity  of  sentiment  concerning  the  pn^nd  and  mysterious 
ooctrinei  of  religion. 

But  in  what  manner  soever  Chaiies  disposed  of  the  rest  of  his  time,  he 
eonstanthr  reserved  a  considerable  [K>rtion  of  it  for  religious  exercises. 
He  regujarW  attended  divine  service  in  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  every 
momine  ami  evening ;  be  took  great  pleasure  in  reading  bqoks  of  devotion» 
partidua^  the  works  of  St.  Augustui,  and  St.  Bernard ;  and  conversed 
much  with  his  confessor,  and  the  prior  of  the  monastery,  on  pious  sutjjects. 
Thus  did  Charies  pass  the  first  year  of  bis  retreat,  in  a  manner  not  unbe- 
coming a  man  perfectly  disewaged  from  the  affairs  of  the  present  life,  and 
standing  on  the  confines  of  a  niture  world ;  either  in  innocent  amusements» 
which  soothed  his  pains,  and  relieved  a  mind  worn  out  with  excessive 
applicatkm  to  business ;  or  in  devout  occupations*  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary in  Meparing  for  another  state. 

But  about  six  months  before  bis  death,  the  eout,  after  a  kwger  intermis- 
skm  than  usual,  returned  with  a  proportional  increase  of  violence.  His 
shattered  constitution  had  not  vigour  enough  remaining  to  withstand  such 
a  shock.  It  enfeebled  his  mind  as  much  as  his  body,  and  from  this  period 
we  hardly  discern  any  traces  of  that  sound  and  masculine  understandiog, 
which  distinguished  Charies  among  his  contemporaries.  An  illiberal  and 
timid  superstition  depressed  his  spirit  He  had  no  relish  for  amusements 
of  any  kmd.  He  endeavoured  to  conform,  in  his  manner  of  liviiig,  to  all 
the  ngour  of  monastic  austerity.  He  desired  no  other  society  than  that  of 
monks,  and  was  almost  continualljr  employed  with  them  in  chanting  the 
hymns  of  the  Missal.    As  an  expiatkm  for  his  sins,  he  fEave  himselT  the 
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diflciplioe  m  secict  with  such  seFeritj,  that  the  whip  of  cords  which  he 
employed  as  the  instrument  of  bis  punishment,  was  HNind  after  his  decease 
tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor  was  be  satis6cd  with  these  acts  of  mortifica- 
ti<m»  which,  however  severe,  were  not  unexampled.  The  timorous  asd 
distrustful  solicitude  which  always  accompanies  superstition,  still  contiDued 
to  disquiet  him,  and  depreciating  all  the  aevout  exercises  in  which  be  had 
hitherto  been  engaged,  prompted  him  to  aim  at  something  extrabordioaiy, 
at  some  new  ana  singular  act  of  piety  that  would  display  his  zeal,  and 
merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  act  on  which  be  fixed  was  as  wild  and 
uncommon  as  any  that  superstition  ever  suggested  to  a  weak  and  disor- 
dered fancy.  He  resolvea  to  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  beicNne  his  death. 
He  ordered  his  tomb  to  be  erected  in  the  chapel  of^the  monasteiy;.  His 
domestics  marched  thither  in  funeral  procession,  with  black  tapeis  in  their 
hands.  He  himself  followed  in  his  shroud.  He  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  solemnity.  The  service  for  the  dead  was  chanted,  and  (Sharks 
joined  in  the  pra^en  which  Were  offered  up  for  the  rest  of  his  soul,  mio- 
glin|  his  tears  with  those  which  his  attendants  shed,  as  if  they  had  been 
celebrating  a  real  funeral.  The  ceremony  closed  with  sprinkling  holy 
water  on  the  coffin  in  the  usual  form,  and  all  the  assistants  retiring,  tte 
doors  of  the  chapel  were  shut.  Then  Charles  rose  out  of  the  coffin,  and 
withdrew  to  his  apartment,  full  of  those  awful  sentiments  which  such  a 
singular  solenmity  was  calculated  to  inspire.  Bat  either  the  fatiguing 
length  of  the  ceremony,  or  the  impression  which  this  in^ge  of  deam  left 
on  nis  mindL  afl^ted  him  so  much,  that  next  day  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever.  His  feeble  frame  could  not  lone  resist  its  violence,  and  he  expired 
on  the  twenty-first  of  September,  after  a  life  of  fifty«ight  years,  six 
months*  and  twent3r^five  days.* 

As  Charles  was  the  first  prince  of  the  age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part 
which  he  acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness,  the  variety,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertakings,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  from  an  atten- 
tive observation  of  his  conduct,  not  firom  the  exaggerated  praises  of  the 
Spanish  historians,  or  the  undistinguishiq^  censure  of  the  French,  that  a 
just  idea  of  Charles's  genius  and  abilities  is  to  be  collected.    Hejpoesessed 

Sualities  so  peculiar,  that  they  strongly  mark  his  character,  and^not  only 
istinguish  him  from  the  princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but  account 
for  that  superiority  over  them  which  he  so  long  maintained.  In  Ibnning 
his  schemes,  he  was,  by  nature,  as  well  as  by  habit,  cautious  and  coosider- 
ite.  Bom  with  talents  which  unfolded  themselves  slowly,  and  were  late 
in  attaining  to  maturity,  he  was  accustomed  to  ponder  eveiy  subject  that 
demanded  his  consideration,  with  a  carefiil  and  deliberate  attentiofi.  He 
bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  towards  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  a 
serious  application,  undiverted  by  pleasure,  and  haidly  relaxed  by  any 
amusement,  he  revolved  it,  in  sifence,  in  his  own  breast.  He  then  com- 
municated the  matter  to  his  ministers,  and  after  bearicttr  their  opinions,  Ux^ 
his  resolution  with  a  decisive  finnness.  which  seldom  follows  such  slow  and 
seemingly  hesitating  consultations.  Of  consequence,  Charles's  measures, 
instead  of  resembling  the  desultory  and  irregular  sallies  of  Heniy  VIIL 
or  Francis  I.,  had  the  appearance  of  a  consistent  system,  in  which  all  the 
parts  were  airanged,  all  the  effects  were  foreseen,  and  even  every  acci- 
dent was  provided  for.  His  promptitude  in  execution  was  no  less  remaik- 
able  than  nis  patience  in  deliberation.  He  did  not  discover  greater  saga- 
city in  his  choice  of  the  measures  which  it  is  proper  to  punue,  thanfe^ 
tility  of  genius  in  finding  out  the  means  for  rendeni«  his  pursuit  of  them 
successhil.  Though  he  had  naturally  so  little  of  the  martial  turn,  diat 
during  the  most  ardent  and  bustling  period  of  life,  he  remained  in  the 
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cabinet  inactive,  yet  wben  he  chose  at  length  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
annies,  bis  mind  was  so  fonned  for  vigorous  exertions  in  every  direction^ 
that  he  acquired  such  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  sucn  talents  for 
command,  as  rendered  him  equau  in  reputation  and  success  to  the  most  able 
generals  of  the  age.  But  Charles  possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
the  science  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  a  monarch,  that  of 
knowing  men,  and  of  adapting  their  talents  to  the  various  departments 
which  be  allotted  to  them.  From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of  his 
reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the  field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet,  no 
ambassador  to  a  foreign  court,  no  go?ernor  of  a  province,  whose  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  trust  which  he  reposed  m  them.  Tboygfa  desti- 
tute of  that  bewitching  affability  of  manners,  whic^  gained  Francis  the 
hearts  of  all  who  approached  his  person,  he  was  no  str^]ger  to  the  virtue<i 
which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment.  He  placed  unbounded  confidoice 
in  his  generals ;  he  rewarded  their  services  with  munificence ;  he  neither 
envied  their  fame,  nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power.  Almost 
all  the  generals  who  conducted  his  armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
those  illustrious  personages  who  have  attained  the  highest  eminence  of 
military  glory ;  and  his  advanta^s  over  his  rivals  are  to  be  ascribed  so 
manifestly  to  the  superior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom  he  set  in 
opposition  to  them,  that  this  might  seem  to  detract^  in  some  degfee,  from 
Jus  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  discovering^  and  steadiness  in  employing 
£uch  instruments  were  not  the  most  undoubted  proofs  of  a  capacity  for 
government* 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  his  political  character  which  must 
considerably  abate  the  admiration  due  to  his  extraordinary  talents. 
Charles's  ambition  was  insatiable ;  and  though  there  seems  to  be  no  foun- 
dation for  an  opinion  prevalent  in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed. the  chi^ 
merical  project  of  establishiiK  a  universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  desire  of  being  a]8tin|guished  as  a  conqueror  invMved  him  in 
continual  wars,  which  not  only  exhausted  and  oppressed  his  subjects,  but 
left  him  little  leisure  for  giving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and  improve- 
ment of  his  kingdoms,  the  great  objects  of  eveiy  prince  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  his  jpeople  the  end  m  his  government  Charles^  at  a  very 
early  period  of  li&,  having  added  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  Ungdoms  of 
Spam,  and  to  the  hereditsSy  dominions  ot  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bur- 
gundy, this  opened  to  him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise,  and  engaged  him 
m  scnemes  so  complicated  as  well  as  arduous,  that  feeling  his  power  to  be 
unequal  to  the  execution  of  them,  he  had  often  recourse  to  low  artifices, 
unbecoming  his  superior  talents,  and  sometimes  ventured  on  such  devia- 
tions from  int^rity,  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  gi)eat  prince.  His  insi- 
dious and  firauoulent  policy  appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  was  rendered 
more  odious  by  a  comparison  with  the  open  ana  undesifning  character  of 
his  contemporaries  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  This  diffierenoe,  though 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  tneir  tempers,  must  be  ascribed  in 
5M>me  degree,  to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of  their  politicals  con-^ 
duct  as  affords  some  excuse  for  this  defect  in  Charies's  behaviour,  thoiu^h  it 
cannot  serve  as  a  justification  of  it.  Francis  and  Heiuy  seldcmi  acted  but 
from  the  impulse  of  their  passions,  and  rushed  headlong  towards  die  object 
ni  view.  Charies's  measures,  being  the  result  of  cool  reflectioivwere  dis- 
posed into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon  a  concerted  plan.  Per- 
sons who  act  in  the  former  manner,  naturally  pursue  the  end  in  view,  with-  . 
out  assuming  any  disguise,  or  displaying  much  address.  Such  as  hold  the 
latter  course,  are  apt,  in  forming,  as  well  as  in  executing  their  desi&^ns,  to 
employ  such  refinements  as  always  lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  and  ofleit 
d^nerate  into  deceit. 

The  circumstances  transmitted  to  us^  with  respect  to  Charles's  private 
deportment  and  character,  are  fewer  and  less  interesting,  than  might  have 
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been  eqiectod  from  tbe  g^icat  number  of  authon  who  have  undeitaken  lo 
wiite  an  account  of  his  life.  Theae  are  not  the  object  of  this  history^ 
which  aims  more  at  representii^  the  ^at  transactioDS  of  the  re^^  of 
Chalks  V.9  and  pointing^  out  the  manner  m  which  they  afecled  the  political 
state  of  Europe,  than  at  delineating  his  private  virtues  or  defects. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Spam,  and  England,  continued  their 
oonferenoes  at  Cercamp ;  and  though  each  of  them,  with  the  usual  ait  of 
negotiators,  made  at  firat  very  high  demands  in  the  name  ot  their  respect* 
jve  courts,  yet  as  they  were  all  equally  desirous  of  peace,  they  would 
have  consented  reciprecally  to  such  abatements  and  restnctioDs  of  tiieir 
claims,  sk  must  have  removed  eveiy  obstacle  to  an  accommodatioiL  The 
death  of  Charles  V.  was  a  new  motive  with  Philip  to  hasten  the  coudv- 
sioD  of  a  treaty,  as  it  increased  his  impatfence  for  returaipg  ialo  Spain, 
where  there  wa»  now  no  person  greater  or  more  illostrious  than  himaetfl 
But  in  spite  of  the  coocuning  wnbes  of  all  the  parties  interested,  an  event 
happened  which  occasioned  an  unavoidable  delay  in  their  negotiationB. 
.^Mut  a  month  aibr  the  opening  of  the  conferences  at  Cercamp,  Maiy  of 
Engbnd  ended  her  short  and  inglorious  reign  [Nov.,  17],  and  Elizabeth,  her 
sister,  was  immediately  proclaimed  queen  with  universal  joy.  As  the 
powen  of  the  English  pfenipotentiaries  expired  on  the  death  <A  their  mis- 
'  tress,  th^  could  not  proceed  until  they  received  a  commission  and  instnic- 
tions  from  their  new  sovereign. 

HeniT  and  Phll^  beheld  Elixabeth'a  elevation  to  the  throne  with  eaual 
solicitude*    As  dunng  Maiy's  jeajous  administration,  under  the  nH»t  aiffi* 
cult  circumstances,  and  in  a  situation  extremely  dehcate,  that  princess  bad 
conducted  herself  with  prudence  and  address  uur  exceeding  her  years,  they 
had  conceived  a  htoh  idea  of  her  abilities,  and  already  formed  expectations 
of  a  reign  jery  diftrent  from  "^that  of  her  sister.    £aually  sensible  of  the 
importance  ot  |puning  her  fevour,  both  monarcbs  set  tnemselves  w  ith  emu- 
lation to  court  it,  ana  employed  every  art  in  order  to  insinuate  themselves 
into  her  confidence.    Each  of  them  had  something  meritorious,  with  regard 
to  Etisaheth,  to  plead  in  his  own  behalf.    Hemy  had  ofered  her  a  retreat 
in  his  domiiiions,  if  the  dread  of  her  sister's  videnoe  should  force  ho*  to 
tj  for  safety  out  of  EngUnd.    Philip,  by  his  powerful  intercession,  had  pre- 
▼enlid  Maiy  from  proceeding  to  the  most  fataU  extremities  against  her  sister. 
Each  of  thoR  endeavoured  now  to  avail  himself  of  the  circumstances  in 
his  fevoor.    Henry  wrote  to  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession^  with  the 
warmest  expressions  of  gratitude  and  friendship.    He  represented  the  war 
which  had  unhanpfly  been  kindled  between  their  kupjgdoms,  not  as  a 
national  quarrel,  out  as  the  efiect  of  Maiy's  blind  partiali^  Co  her  busbandr 
and  fond  compliance  with  all  his  wishes.    He  entreated  ner  to  disengage 
herself  from  an  alliance  wl^icb  had  proved  so  unfortunate  to  England,  and 
to  consmt  to  a  separate  peace  with  him,  without  mingling  ber  interests  with 
those  of  Spam,  tiom  which  they  ought  now  to  be  altogether  disjoined. 
Philip  on  the  other  hand,  unwilling  to  lose  his  connection  with  England^ 
the  importance  of  which,  during  a  rupture  with  France,  he  had  so  recently 
experienced,  not  only  vied  with  Henr^  in  declarations  c^  esteem  for  Eliza- 
beth, and  in  professions  of  his  resolution  to  cultivate  the  strictest  amit^^  with 
her,  but,  m  order  to  confirm  and  perpetuate  their  union,  he  offered  himself 
to  her  in  marriage,  and  undertook  to  procure  a  dispensation  from  the  pope 
for  that  purpose. 

Elizabeth  weighed  the  proposals  of  the  two  monarchs  attentively,  and 
with  that  provident  discernment  of  her  true  interest,  which  was  conspicuous 
in  all  her  deliberations.  She  s^ve  some  encouragement  to  Henry  s  over- 
ture of  a  separate  negotiation,  oecause  it  opened  a  channel  of  correaoond- 
ence  with  France,  which  she  mifht  find  to  oe  of  great  advanti^,  if  Philip 
should  not  discover  sufficient  Zealand  solicitude  for  securing  to  her  proper 
terms  in  the  joint  treaty.    But  she  ventured  on  this  step  with  the  most 
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cautKNis  reserve,  that  she  migbt  not  alarm  Philip*8  suspicbin  temper,  and 
lose  an  ally  in  attemptir^  to  gain  an  enemy.*  Hemy  moMelf;  by  an  nnpar- 
doua'^le  act  of  indiscretion,  prevenled  her  ftom  canrmg  her  intercourse 
with  him  to  such  a  length  as  might  have  ofiended  or  alienated  Philip.  At 
Ibe  very  time  when  he  was  oourtiQg  Elizabeth's  friendship  with  the  greatest 
assiduity,  he  yielded  with  an  inoonaiderate  facility  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  princes  of  Lorrain,  and  allowed  his  daughter-in-law  the  queen  c^  Scots 
to  assume  the  title  and  arms  of  queen  of  Er^land.  Tbn  ill-timed  preten- 
sion, the  source  of  many  calamities  to  the  unf<Nrtunate  queen  of  Scots, 
extinguished  at  once  all  the  confidence  that  might  have  grown  netween  Hemy 
and  Elizabeth,  and  left  in  its  place  distrust,  resentment,  and  antipat^. 
Elizabeth  soon  found  that  she  must  unite  her  interests  closely  with  Philip's, 
and  expect  peace  onJv  from  ne^tiations  carried  on  in  coqjunction  with  him.f 

Ab  she  had  granted  a  commissiori,  immediately  after  her  accession,  to  the 
«anie  plenipotentiaries  whom  her  sister  had  employed,  she  now  instructed 
tiiem  to  act  in  eveiy  point  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain, 
and  to  take  no  step  until  they  had  previously  consulted  with  them.|  But 
though  she  deemed  it  prudent  to  assume  this  appearance  of  confidence  in 
the  Spanish  monarch,  she  knew  precisely  how  far  to  carry  it:  and  dis- 
covered no  inclination  to  accept  of  tint  extra<Mrdinary  proposal  ot  mairiage 
which  Philip  had  made  to  her.  The  English  had  expressed  so  openly 
4heir  detestation  of  her  sister's  choice  of  him,  that  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  have  exasperated  them  by  renewing  that  odious  alli- 
ance. She  was  too  well  acquainted  with  Philip's  harsh  imperious  tenmer, 
to  think  of  him  for  a  husband.  Nor  could  she  admit  a  dispensation  from 
the  pope  to  be  sufficient  to  authorize  her  manying  him,  without  condemn- 
ing ner  father's  divorce  fifom  Catherine  of  Arragon,  and  acknowledging  of 
consequence  that  her  n;iother's  marriaee  was  null,  and  her  own  birth  ilie- 
ritimate.  But  though  she  determined  not  to  yield  to  Philip's  addresses. 
3ie  situation  of  her  a&irs  rendered  it  dangerous  to  reject  them ;  she  returnea 
her  answer,  therefore,  in  terms  which  were  evasive,  but  so  tempered  with 
lespect,  that  though  they  gave  him  no  reason  to  be  secure  of  success,  they 
die!  not  altogether  extinguish  his  hopes. 

By  this  artifice,  as  well  as  by  the  prudence  with  which  she  concealed 
lier  sentiments  and  intentions  concerning  religion,  for  some  time  after  her 
accession^  she  so  far  gained  upon  Philip,  that  he  warmly  espoused  her 
interest  in  the  conferences  which  were  renewed  at  Cereamp,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Chateau-Cambresis  [Feb.  6, 1669].  A  definitive  treaty, 
which  was  to  adjust  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  so  many  princes,  reouired 
the  examination  of  such  a  variety  of  intricate  points,  and  led  to  such  infi- 
nite and  minute  detaib,  as  drew  out  the  negotiations  to  a  great  length. 
But  the  constable  Montmorency  exerted  himself  with  such  indefatigable 
seal  and  industry,  repairiqg  alternately  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  Brussek^ 
in  order  to  obviate  or  remove  eveiy  (uificulty,  that  all  the  points  in  dispute 
were  adjusted  at  length  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give  entire  satisfaction  in 
€veiy  particular  to  Hemy  and  Philip ;  and  the  last  hand  was  ready  to  be 
put  to  the  treaty  between  them. 

The  claims  of  England  remained  as  the  only  obstacle  to  retard  it.  Elizi^ 
beth  demanded  the  restitution  of  Calais  in  the  most  peremptoiy  tone,  as  an 
essential  condition  of  her  conrenting  to  peace ;  Henry  refused  to  give  up 
that  important  conquest ;  and  both  seeined  to  have  taken  their  rMoIution 
with  unalterable  firmness.  Philip  warmly  supported  Elizabeth's  preten- 
sions to  Calais,  not  merely  from  a  principle  of  eouity  towards  the  English 
natKHi,  that  he  might  appear  to  have  contributea  to  their  recovering  what 
they  had  kat  by  espouung  his  cause ;  nor  solely  with  a  view  of  soothmg 

•  Poitai,  L  Pb  4.  t  StoTpe't  Amiaii  of  Uw  II««tem»HoD.  I.  II.  Ctu»'9  BM.  of  BM(luid«  rrf. 
ill.  ^  9V9.       )  VoilM'a PnilTtow,  L  p.  S7.  40. 
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Elizabeth  by  his  manifestation  of  zeal  for  her  interest ;  but  in  order  to 
render  France  leas  fomidable,  by  securing  to  her  ancient  enemy  this'  eanr 
access  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  earnestness,  howeyer,  with 
which  he  seconded  the  aiguments  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries^  soon 
began  to  relax.  Daring  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  Elizabeth,  who  now 
felt  herself  firmly  seated  on  her  throne,  began  to  take  such  open  and  vigorous 
measures  not  only  for  overturning  all  that  her  sister  had  done  in  favour  of 
popeiy,  but  for  establishing  the  protestant  church  on  a  firm  foundation,  as 
convinced  Philip  that  his  hopes  of  a  union  with  her  had  been  from  the 
beginning  vain,  and  were  now  desperate.  From  that  period,  his  interposi- 
tions  in  her  faurour  became  more  cold  and  formal,  fiowing  merely  from  a 
rcu^ard  to  decorum,  or  from  the  consideration  of  remote  p^itical  mterests. 
EHzabeth  having  reason  to  expect  such  an  alteration  in  his  conduct,  quickly 
perceived  it.  But  as  nothing  would  have  been  of  greater  detriment  to  her 
people,  or  more  inconsbtent  with  her  schemes  of  domestic  administration, 
jhan  the  continuance  of  war,  she  3aw  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  situation  of  her  afl^rs  imposed,  and  that  she  must  reckon 
upon  being  deserted  by  an  ally  who  was  now  united  to  her  by  a  veiy  feeble 
tie,  if  she  did  not  speedily  reduce  her  deuands  to  what  was  moderate  and 
attainable.  She  accordingly  gave  new  instructions  to  her  ambassadors ; 
and  Philip's  plenipotentiaries  actii^  as  mediators  between  the  French  and 
tiiem,*  an  expedient  was  fallen  upon  which,  in  some  degree,  justified  Eli- 
zabeth's departing  from  the  rigour  of  her  first  demand  with  regaitl  to 
Calais.  All  lesser  articles  were  settled  without  much  discussion  or  delay. 
Philip,  (hat  he  might  not  appear  to  have  abandoned  the  English,  insisted 
that  the  treaty  between  Henry  and  Elizabeth  should  be  concluded  in  fcHin, 
before  that  between  the  French  monarch  and  himself.  The  one  was  signed 
on  the  second  day  of  April,  the  other  on  the  day  following. 

The  treaty  of  peace  oetween  France  and  England  contained  no  articles 
of  real  im]K)rtance,  but  that  which  respected  Calais.  It  was  stipulated, 
That  the  king  of  France  should  retain  possession  of  that  town,  with  all  its 
dependencies,  duriif"  eight  years ;  That  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  he 
should  restore  it  to  England ;  That  in  case  of  nomperfonnance,  he  should 
forfeit  five  hundred  thousand  crowns,  for  payment  of  which  sum,  seven  or 
eight  wealthy  merchants,  who  were  not  his  subjects,  should  grant  security; 
That  five  persons  of  distinction  should  be  given  as  hostages  until  that  secu- 
rity were  provided ;  That,  although  the  forfeit  of  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns  should  be  paid,  the  right  of  England  to  Calais  should  sttU  remain 
entire,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  teim  of  eight  years  were  expired ; 
That  the  king  and  queen  of  Scotland  should  be  included  in  the  treaty ; 
That  if  theyy  or  the  French  king,  should  vfolate  the  peace  by  any  hostile 
action,  Heniy  should  be  obliged  instantly  to  restate  Calais ;  That  on  the 
other  hand,  if  any  breach  of  the  treaty  proceeded  from  Elizabeth,  then 
Henry,  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Scots  were  absolved  from  all  the  engage- 
ments  which  they  had  come  under  by  this  treaty. 

Notwithstanding  the  studied  attention  with  which  so  many  precautions 
were  taken,  it  is  evident  that  Heniy  did  not  intend  the  restitution  of  Calais, 
nor  is  It  probable  that  Elizabeth  expected  it.  It  was  hanlly  possible  that 
she  could  maintain, 'during  the  course  of  eight  years,  such  perfect  concord 
both  with  France  and  Scotland,  as  not  to  afford  Henry  some  pretext  for 
alleging  that  she  had  violated  the  treaty.  But  even  it  that  term  should 
elapse  without  any  ground  for  complaint,  Heniy  might  then  choose  to  pay 
the  sum  stipulated,  and  Elizabeth  had  no  method  ofassertiiv  her  right  bat 
by  force  of  arms.  However,  by  throwing  the  articles  in  toe  trea^  with 
regard. to  Calais  into  this  form.  Elizabeth  satisfied  her  subjects  ofeveiy 
denomination ;  she  gave  men  of  disceniment  a  striking  proof  oi  her  address, 
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in  pdliating  what  she  oould  not  prevent ;  and  amusiDi^  the  nmltitude,  to 
whom  the  cession  of  such  an  important  place  would  have  appeared  alto- 
ffetker  infamous,  with  the  prospect  of  recovering  in  a  dK>rt  time  that 
tavourite  possession. 

The  expedient  which  Montmorency  employed,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  was  the  n^otiating 
tvro  treaties  of  manriage,  one  between  Elizabeth,  Henry's  eldest  daughter, 
and  Philip,  who  supplanted  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Don  Carlos,  to  whom 
that  princess  had  been  promised  in  the  former  conferences  at  Cercamp ; 
the  other  between  Maigaret,  Henry's  only  sister,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
For  however  feeble  the  ties  of  blood  may  often  be  among  princes,  or  how 
little  soever  they  may  regard  them  when  pushed  on  to  act  by  motives  of 
ambition,  they  assume  on  other  occasions  the  appearance  of  oeing  so  far 
influenced  fay  these  domestic  affections  as  to  employ  them  to  justify  mea- 
sures and  concessions  which  thev  find  to  be  necessary,  but  imow  to  be 
impolitic  or  dishonourable.  Such  was  the  use  Heniy  made  of  the  two 
marriages  to  which  he  gave  his  consent.  Having  secured  an  honourable 
establishment  for  his  sister  and  his  daughter,  he,  m  consideration  of  these, 
granted  terms  both  to  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  would 
not,  on  any  other  account,  have  ventured  to  approve. 

The  principal  articles  in  the  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  were. 
That  sincere  and  perpetual  amity  should  be  established  between  the  two 
crowns  and  their  respective  allies  ;  That' the  two  monarchs  should  labour 
in  concert  to  procure  the  convocation  of  a  general  council,  in  order  to 
check  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  restore  unity  and  concord  to  the  Chris- 
tian church ;  That  all  conquests  made  by  either  party,  on  this  side  of  the 
Alps,  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  one  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fiAy-one,  should  be  mutually  restored ;  That  the  dutchy  of  Savoy,  the 
principality  of  Piedmont,  the  countrv  of  Bresse,  and  all  the  other  territories 
lormerly  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy,  should  be  restored  to  Emanuel 
Philibert,  immediately  after  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  Maigaret 
of  France,  the  towns  of  Turin,  Q^iers,  Pignerol,  Chivaz,  and  Villanova 
excepted,  of  which  Hcniy  should  keep  possession  until  his  claims  to  these 
places,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  course 
of  law :  That  as  long  as  Heniy  retained  these  places  in  his  hands,  Philip 
should  be  at'  liberty  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  Varcelli  and  Asti ; 
That  the  French  king  should  immediately  evacuate  all  the  places  which 
he  held  in  Tuscany  and  the  Siennese,  ana  renounce  all  future  pretensions 
to  them  ;  That  he  should  restore  the  marauisate  of  Montferrat  to  the  duke 
of  Mantua  ;  That  he  should  receive  the  Genoese  into  favour,  and  give  up 
to  them  the  towns  which  he  had  conquered  in  the  island  of  Corsica ;  That 
none  of  the  princes  or  states,  to  whom  these  cessions  were  made,  should 
call  their  subjects  to  account  for  any  part  of  their  conduct  while  under  the 
dominion  of  tneir  enemies,  but  should  bury  all  past  transactions  in  oblivion. 
The  pope,  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  Denmaric,  Sweden,  Poland,  Portugal, 
the  king  and  queen  of  Scots,  and  almost  every  prince  and  state  in  Chris- 
lendom,  were  comprehended  in  this  pacification  as  the  allies  either  of 
Henry  or  of  Philip.* 

Thus,  by  this  famous  treaty,  peace  was  re-established  in  Europe.  All 
the  causes  of  discord  which  had  so  long  embroiled  the  powerful  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain,  which  had  transmitted  heieditaiy  quarrels  and  wars 
from  Charles  to  Philip,  and  from  Francis  to  Henry,  seemed  to  be  wholly 
removed,  or  finally  terminated.  The  French  alone  complained  of  the 
unequal  conditions  of  a  treaty,  into  which  an  ambitious  minister,  in  order 
to  recover  his  liberty,  and  an  artful  mistress,  that  she  might  gratify  her 
i^mntment,  had  seduced  their  too  easy  monarch.    They  exclaimed  loudly 

*  11«»<ni«!ll  dM  Traittx,  fom.  H.  p.  387. 
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against  die  fi^lr  of  gMog  up  to  the  enemies  of  Fiaooe  a  hondred  and 
e%;hty-nine  fortified  places,  in  the  Low-Countries  or  in  Italy,  in  letum  for 
the  three  in8i8;nificant  towns  of  St  Qpintin,  Ham,  and  CateleU  They  con- 
sidered it  as  an  indelible  stain  upon  the  glor^  of  the  nation,  to  renounce  in 
one  day  territories  so  extensive,  and  so  capable  of  being  defended,  that  the 
enemy  could  not  have  hoped  to  wrest  them  out  of  their  hands,  after  many 
years  of  victoiy. 

But  Heniy,  without  regarding  the  sentiments  of  his  people,  or  beinr 
moved  by  the  remonstrances  of  his  council,  ratified  the  treaty,  and  executed 
with  great  fidelity  whatever  he  had  stipulated  to  perform.  The  doke  of 
Savoy  repaired  with  ^  numerous  retinue  to'Faris,  in  order  to  celebrate  his 
mamaee  with  Henry's  sister.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  to  the  same 
capitaC  at  the  head  of  a  splendid  embassy,  to  espouse  Elizabeth  in  the 
name  of  bis  master.  They  were  received  with  extraonlinaiy  maenificence 
by  the  French  court.  Amidst  the  rcgoicines  and  festivities  on  ttiat  occa« 
sion,  Henry's  dars  were  cut  short  by  a  singular  and  tragical  accident  (July 
10].  His  son,  Francis  11.  a  prince  under  age,  of  a  weak  constitution,  and 
of  a  mind  stul  more  feeble,  succeeded  him.  Soon  after,  Paul  ended  his 
violent  and  imperious  pontificate,  at  enmity  with  all  the  worid,  and  dis* 
gusted  even  with  his  own  nephews.  Tbiey,  perMcuted  by  Philin,  and 
deserted  by  the  succeeding  pope,  whom  they  had  raised  hy  weir  inAuence 
lo  the  papu  throne,  were  condemned  to  the  punishment  which  their  crimes 
and  ambition  had  merited,  and  their  death  was  as  infamous  as  their  lives 
had  been  criminal.  Thus  most  of  the  personas^  who  had  kng  sustained 
the  principal  characters  on  the  great  theatre  of  Europe  disapij^red  about 
the  same  time.  A  more  known  period  of  histoiy  opens  at  me  era ;  other 
actors  enter  upon  the  stage,  with  different  views^  as  well  as  different  pas- 
sions \  new  contests  arose,  and  new  schemes  of  ambition  occupied  and 
disquieted  mankind. 

Upon  reviewing  the  transactions  of  any  active  period,  in  the  histonr  of 
civilized  nations,  the  chaKes  which  are  accomplished  appear  wondernilly 
disproportioned  to  the  e^rts  which  have  been  exerted.  Conquests  are 
never  veiy  extensive  or  rapid,  but  among  nations  whose  progress  in 
improvement  is  extremely  unequal.  When  Alexander  the  Grea^  at  tiie 
head  of  a  gallant  people,  of  simple  manners,  and  foimed  to  war  by  admi* 
rable  militaiy  institutions,  invaded  a  state  suiik  in  luxuiy,  and  eneivaled 
by  excessive  refinement ;  when  Ghenchizcan  and  Tameriane,  with  their 
armies  of  hardy  barbarians,  poured  in  upon  nations,  enfeebled  by  the 
climate  in  which  they  lived,  or  by  the  arts  and  commerce  which  they 
cultivated,  these  conquerors,  like  a  torrent,  swept  every  thii^  befotn  them, 
subduing  kingdoms  and  provinces  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  was  requi- 
site to  march  through  them.  But  when  nations  are  in  a  state  similar  to 
each  other,  and  keep  equal  pace  in  their  advances  towards  refinement^ 
they  are  not  exposed  to  the  calamity  of  sudden  conquests.  Their  acqui- 
sitions of  knowledge,  their  progress  in  the  art  of  war,  tiieir  political  sagaci^ 
and  address,  are  neariy  equal.  The  fate  of  states  in  this  situation^  depends 
iMt  on  a  single  battle.  Their  internal  resources  are  many  and  various. 
Nor  are  they  themselves  alone  interested  in  their  own  safety,  or  active  in 
their  own  defence.  Other  states  interpose,  and  balance  any  temporary 
advantage  which  either  party  ma^  have  acquired.  After  the  fiercest  and 
most  lengthened  contest,  all  the  nval  nations  are  exhausted,  none  are  con- 
quered. At  length  they  find  it  necessary  to  conclude  a  peace,  which 
restores  to  each  almost  the  same  power  and  the  same  territories  of  which 
th^  were  formerty  in  possession. 

Sadk  was  die  state  ot  Europe  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  No  prince 
was  so  much  superior  to  the  rest  in  power,  as  to  render  his  efibrts  nresiit- 
ible,  and  his  coiiquests  easy.    No  nation  had  made  progress  in  improfre- 
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meot  ao  far  beyond  its  neighboursy  ai  to  have  acquired  a  Tcry  manifest 
pre-eminence.  Each  state  demed  some  advantage,  or  was  subject  to 
soDDe  inconvenience  from  its  situation  or  its  climate ;  each  was  distiiiguisdied 
by  something  peculiar  in  the  genius  of  its  people,  or  the  constitution  of  its 
government  But  the  advantages  possessed  by  one  state,  were  counter* 
Balanced  b^  circumstances  favourable  to  others;  and  this  prevented  any 
from  attaining  such  superiority  as  might  have  been  £itai  to  all.  Tlie 
nations  of  Europe  in  that  age,  as  in  the  present,  were  like  one  great  family ; 
there  were  some  features  common  to  all,  which  fixed  a  resemblance ;  there 
were  certain  peculiarities  conspicuous  in  each,  which  marked  a  distinction. 
But  there  was  not  among  them  that  wide  diveraity  of  cha'racter  and  of 
genius  which,  in  almost  every  period  of  history,  hath  exalted  the  Euro- 
peans above  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  seems 
to  have  destined  the  one  to  rule,  and  the  other  to  obey. 

But  though  the  near  resemblance  and  equality  in  improvement  among 
die  different  nations  of  Europe  prevented  the  reign  of  Charies  V.  irom 
being  distinguished  by  such  sudden  and  extensive  conquests  as  occur  in 
some  other  periods  ot  histoiy,  yet,  during  the  course  of  his  administration, 
all  the  considerable  states  in  Europe  suffered  a  remarkable  change  in  their 
political  situation,  and  felt  the  influence  of  events,  which  have  not  hitherto 
spent  their  force,  but  still  continue  to  operate  in  a  greater  or  in  a  less 
amee.  It  was  during  his  reign,  and  in  conseauence  of  the  perpetual 
eTOrts  to  which  his  enterprising  ambition  rousea  him,  that  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  acquired  internal  vigour;  that  they  discerned  the 
resources  of  which  they  were  possessed ;  i&t  they  came  both  to  feel  their 
own  strength,  and  to  know  how  to  make  it  formidable  to  others.  It  was 
during  his  reign,  too,  that  the  different  kingdoms  of  Europe,  which  in 
former  times  seemed  frequently  to  act  as  if  they  had  been  single  and  dis- 
joined, became  so  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  so  intimately  connected  with 
each  other,  as  to  form  one  ^reat  political  system,  in  which  each  took  a 
station,  wherein  it  has  remamed  since  that  time  with  less  variation  than 
.could  have  been  expected  after  the  events  of  two  active  centuries. 

The  progress,  however,  and  acquisitions  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were 
not  only  greater  than  those  of  any  other  power,  but  more  discernible  and 
conspicuous.  I  have  already  enumerated  the  extensive  territories  which 
descended  to  Charles  from  his  Austrian,  Buipindian,  and  Spanish  aix^s- 
tors.*  To  these  he  himself  added  the  Imperial  dignity :  and,  as  if  all  this 
had  been  too  little,  the  bounds  o(  the  habitable  giooe  seemed  to  be 
extended,  and  a  new  world  was  subjected  to  his  command.  Upon  his 
resignation,  the  Burgundian  provinces,  and  the  Spanish  kingdoms  with  their 
dependencies,  both  in  the  old  and  new  worlds,  devolved^  to  Philip.  But 
Charles  transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son,  in  a  condition  very  different 
from  that  in  which  he  himself  had  received  them.  They  were  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  new  provinces;  they  were  habituated  to  obey  an 
administration  no  less  vigorous  than  steady;  they  were  accustomed  to 
expensive  and  persevering  efforts,  which,  diough  necessaiy  in  the  conteste 
betv^een  civilized  nations,  had  been  little  known  in  Europe  before  the 
sixteenth  centuiy.  The  provinces  of  Friesland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssel, 
which  he  acquired  by  purchase  from  their  former  proprietors,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Gueldres,  of  which  he  made  himself  master,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  partly  by  the  arts  of  negotiation,  were  additions  ofgreat  value  to  his 
Buii^ndian  dominions.    Ferdinand  and  Isabella  transmitted  to  him  all  the 

frovinces  of  Spain,  from  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  fiontien  of 
ortugal ;  but  as  he  maintained  a  perpetual  peace  with  that  kingdom,  aniidst 
the  various  efforts  of  has  enterprising  ambition^  he  made  no  acquisition  of 
tenitoiy  in  that  quarter. 

•  fl«»  p.a». 
Vol.  11.. 
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CInries  had  ^ined,  iioweTer,  a  Tast  a€oeflsiQO  of  poiwer  ia  this  oait  of 
his  domioiom.  By  bis  success  hi  the  war  with  the  commons  of  Castile , 
he  eialted  the  reeal  prerog^tiye  upoo  the  rubs  of  the  priFileges  which 
formerly  belopged  to  the  people.  Though  he  allowed  the  name  of  the 
Cortes  to  remain,  and  the  formality  of  holdincc  it  to  be  continued ;  he  reduced 
its  authority  and  jurisdiction  almost  to  notning,  and  modelled  it  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  became  rather  a  junto  of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  than 
an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  One  member  of  the 
constitution  being  thus  lopped  off^  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  other 
must  feel  the  stroke,  and  suffer  by  it.  The  suppression  of  the  popular 
power  rendered  the  aristocratical  less  formidable.  The  grandees,  prompted 
Dy  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  aee,  or  allured  b^r  the  honours  which  they 
enjoyed  in  a  court,  exhausted  their  fortunes  in  military  service,  or  oi 
attending  on  the  person  of  their  prince.  They  did  not  dread,  periiaps  did 
not  observe,  the  dangerous  progress  of  the  royal  authority,  which,  leavipg 
them  the  vain  distinction  of  being  covered  in  presence  of  their  soverei^ 
stripped  them,  by  degrees,  of  that  real  power  which  they  possessed  while 
they  formed  one  body,  and  acted  in  concert  with  the  people.  Charies^s  suc- 
cess in  abolishing  the  privileges  of  the  commons,  and  in  breaking  the 
power  of  the  nobles  q[  CastiJe,  encouraged  Philip  to  invade  the  liberties 
of  Arragon,  which  were  still  more  extensive.  The  Castilians,  aocustomed 
to  subjection  themselves,  assisted  in  imposir^  the  yoke  on  their  more 
happy  and  independent  neighbours.  The  will  of  the  sovereign  bec:ame 
the  supreme  law  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Spain ;  and  princes  who  were  not 
checked  in  forming  their  plans  by  the  jealousy  of  the  people,  nor  controlled 
in  executing  them  by  the  power  of  toe  nobles,  could  both  aim  at  great 
objects,  and  call  forth  the  whole  strength  of  the  monarchy  in  order  to 
attain  them. 

As  Charies,  by  extending  the  royal  prerogative,  rendered  the  monarchs 
of  Spain  masters  at  home,  he  added  new  dignity  and  power  to  their  crown 
by  his  foreign  acquisitions.    He  secured  to  Spain  the  auiet  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand  had  usurped  by  fraud,  and  held 
with  difficulty.     He  united  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  Italian  provinces,  to  the  Spanish  crown ;  and  left  his  suc- 
cessors, even  without  taking  their  other  territories  into  the  account,  the 
most  considerable  provinces  in  Italy,  which  had  been  long  the  theatre  of 
contention  to  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  in  which  they  had  struggled 
with  emulation  to  obtain  the  superiority.    When  the  French,  in  conformity 
to  the  treaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  withdrew  their  forces  out  of  Italy, 
and  finally  relinquished  all  their  schemes  of  conquest  on  that  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  Spanish  dominions  then  rose  in  importance,  and  enabled  fheir 
kings,  as  long  as  the  monarchy  retained  any  degree  of  vigour,  to  preserve 
the  chief  sway  in  all  the  transactions  of  that  country.     But  whatever  ac- 
cession, either  of  interior  authority  or  of  foreign  dominion,  Charles  gained 
for  the  monarchs  of  Spain  in  Europe,  was  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  his  acquisitions  in  the  new  world.    He  added  there,  not  provinces, 
but  empires  to  his  crown.    He  conquered  territories  of  such  immense 
extent ;  he  discovered  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth,  and  opened 
such  boundless  prospects  of  every  kind,  as  must  have  roused  his  successor, 
and  have  called  him  forth  to  action,  though  his  ambition  had  been  much 
less  ardent  than  that  of  Philip,  and  must  have  rendered  him  not  only  en- 
terprising but  formidable. 

W  bile  the  elder  branch  of  the  Austrian  family  rose  to  such  pre-emiuence 
in  Spain,  the  younger,  of  which  Ferdinand  was  the  head,  grew  to  be  con- 
siderable in  Germany ;  the  ancient  hereditary  dominions  S  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Germany,  united  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
which  Ferdinand  had  acquired  by  ma'mage,  formed  a  respectable  power: 
aad  when  the  Imperial  dignity  was  added  to  tbese^.  Feramand  possesed 
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territories  moie  extenrive  than  had  belonged  to  any  prinoe,  Chailes  V.  ei- 
cepted,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  empire  for  several  ages.  For- 
tunately for  EuropCf  the  disgust  which  Philip  conceived  on  account  of 
Ferdinand's  refusing  to  relinquish  the  Imperial  crown  in  his  favour,  notonlj 
prevented  for  some  time  the  separate  members  of  the  house  of  Austria 
mm  acting  in  concert,  but  occasioned  between  them  a  visible  alienation 
and  rivalship.  By  degrees,  however,  regard  to  the  interest  of  their  family 
extinguished  this  impolitical  animosity.  The  confidence,  which  was 
natural,  returned:  the  agjprandizing  of  the  house  of  Austria  became  the 
common  object  ot  all  their  schemes:  they  gave  and  received  assistance 
alternately  towards  the  execution  of  tnem ;  and  each  derived  consideration 
and  importance  from  the  other's  success.  A  family  so  great  and  so 
aspirii^,  became  the  general  object  of  jealousy  and  terror.  Ail  the  power, 
as  well  as  policy,  of^Europe  were  exerted  during  a  century,  in  order  to 
check  and  humble  it.  Nothii%  can  give  a  more  striking  idea  of  the  as- 
cendant which  it  had  acquired,  and  of  the  terror  which  it  had  inspired, 
than  that  after  its  vigour  was  spent  with  extraordinaiy  exertions  of  its 
strength,  after  Spain  was  become  only  the  shadow  of  a  g^eat  name,  and 
its  monarchs  were  sunk  into  debility  and  dotage,  the  house  of  Austria  still 
continued  to  be  formidable.  The  nations  of  Europe  had  so  often  felt  its 
superior  power,  and  bad  been  so  constantly  employed  in  guarding  against 
it,  that  the  dread  of  it  became  a  kind  of  political  habit,  the  innuence  of 
which  remained  when  the  causes  which  had  formed  it  ceased  to  exist. 

While  the  house  of  Austria  went  on  with  such  success  in  enlaiging  its 
dominions,  France  made  no  considerable  acquisition  of  new  territory.  All 
its  schemes  of  conquest  in  Italy  bad  proved  abortive ;  it  had  hitherto 
obtained  no  establishment  of  consequence  in  the  new  world ;  and  after  the 
eontinued  and  vigorous  efforts  of  four  successive  reigns,  the  confines  of  the 
kingdom  were  much  the  same  as  Louis  XI .  had  left  them .  But  though  France 
made  not  such  large  strides  towards  dominion  as  the  house  of  Ausdia,  it 
continued  to  advance  by  steps  which  were  more  secure,  because  they  were 
gradual  and  less  observed.  The  conquest  of  Calais  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  English  to  invade  France  but  at  their  utmost  peril,  and  de- 
livered the  French  from  the  dread  of  their  ancient  enemies,  who,  previous 
to  that  event,  could  at  any  time  penetrate  into  the  kingdom  by  that  avenue, 
and  thereby  retard  or  defeat  the  execution  of  their  best  concerted  enter- 
prises against  any  foreign  power.  The  important  acqutsitkm  of  Metz 
covered  that  part  of  their  frontier  which  formerly  was  most  feeble,  and 
lay  most  exposed  to  insult.  France,  from  the  time  of  its  obtaining  these 
additional  securities  agginst  external  invasion,  must  be  deemed  the  most 
poweiful  kingdom  in  Europe,  and  is  more  fortunately  situated  than  any 
on  the  continent  either  for  conquest  or  defence.  From  the  confines  of 
Artois  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  British  channel  to  the 
frontiers  of  Savoy  and  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  its  territories  lay 
compact  and  unnaingled  with  those  of  any  other  power.  Several  of  the 
considerable  provinces,  which  had  contracted  a  spirit  of  independence  by 
their  having  been  long  subject  to  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  wlio 
were  often  at  variance  or  at  war  with  their  master,  were  now  accustom«id 
to  recognise  and  to  obey  one  sovereign.  As  they  became  members  of  the 
same  monarchy,  they  assumed  the  sentiments  of  that  body  into  which  they 
were  incoiporated,  and  co-operated  with  zeal  towards  promoting  its 
interest  and  honour.  The  power  and  ii^uence  wrested  from  the  nobles 
were  seized  by  the  crown.  The  people  were  not  admitted  to  share  in 
these  spoils ;  they  gained  no  new  privilege ;  they  acouired  no  additional 
weight  in  the  leeislature.  It  was  not  for  the  sake  of^  the  people,  but  in 
order  to  extend  their  own  prerogative,  that  the  monarchs  of  France  had 
laboured  to  humble  their  great  vassds.  Satisfied  with  having  brought 
them  under  entire  subjection  to  the  crown,  they  discovered  no  solicitiiie 
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to  fiee  tlM  peo|>le  fiom  their  ancient  dependence  on  ttienbbies  ci 
Hbttj  held,  and  by  wliom  they  were  often  oppieaaed. 

A  monarch  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom  thns  miited  at  home  and  a<Lcme 
from  abroad,  wis  entitled  to  fonnjmat  desif^ns,  because  he  felt  hinoself 
in  a  condition  to  execute  them.    The  foreign  wan  which  had.  conkmoed 
with  little  interruption  trom  the  accession  of  Charles  Vill.  had  nol  only 
cherished  and  augmented  the  martiaJ  genius  of  the  nation,  but  by  HNunnr 
the  troops  during  the  course  of  long  service  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
accustoming  them  to  obedience,  had  added  the  force  of  discipline  to  their 
natural  ar£>ur.    A  gallant  and  active  body  of  nobles,  who  considered 
tiiemselves  as  idle  and  useless,  unless  when  they  were  in  the  field  ;  who 
were  hardly  acquainted  with  any  pastime  or  exercise  but  what  was  mili- 
tary; and  who  knew  no  road  to  power,  or  fame,  or  wealth,  but  war, 
would  not  have  suffered  their  sovereign  to  remain  long  in  inaction.     The 
people,  little  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  and  always  ready  to  take 
anns  at  the  command  of  their  superiors,  were  accustomed,  hj  the  expme 
of  long  wan  carried  on  in  distant  countries,  to  bear  impomtions,  which, 
however  inconsiderable  they  mxy  seem  if  estimated  by  the  eioibitaBt 
late  of  modem  exaction?,  appear  immense  when  compared  with  the  sums 
levied  in  France,  or  in  any  other  countiv  of  £urope,  previous  to  the  re%n 
of  Louis  XI.    As  all  the  members  of  which  the  state  was  oomnosed  were 
thus  impatient  for  action,  and  capable  of  peat  efibrtiL  the  scnemes  and 
operations  of  France  must  have  been  no  less  fonnidaDie  to  Europe  than 
mose  of  Spain.    Tbe  superior  advantages  of  its  situation,  the  cootigiiity 
and  compactness  of  its  territories,  together  with  the  peculiar  state  of  its 
political  eonstitution  at  that  juncture,  must  have  rendered  its  enterprises 
still  more  alarming  and  more  decisive.    The  kinr  possessed  sodi  a  degree 
of  power  as  gave  him  the  entire  command  of  nis  subjects;  the  pec^le 
were  strangers  to  those  occupations  and  habits  of  life  which  render  men 
averse  to  war,  or  unfit  for  it ;  and  the  nobles,  though  reduced  to  the  sub- 
ordination necessaiy  in  a  regular  government,  still  retained  the  high,  un- 
daunted spirit  which  was  the  efiect  of  their  ancient  independence.    The 
v^our  of  the  feudal  times  remained,  their  anarchy  was  at  an  end ;  and  the 
kin^  of  France  could  avail  themselves  of  the  martial  ardour  which  that  singu- 
lar institution  had  kindled  or  kept  alive,  without  being[  exposed  to  any  of  uw 
dangers  or  inconveniences)  which  are  inseparable  from  it  when  in  entire  force. 

A  kingdom  in  such  a  state  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  gieater  military  eibrts 
tiian  at  any  other  period  m  its  progress.  But  how  formidable  or  how  fetal 
soever  to  tne  other  nations  of  Europe  the  power  of  such  a  monarchy  mkht 
have  been,  tbe  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in  France  saved  tfaem  at  that 
juncture  from  feeling  its  eflfects.  These  wars,  of  which  rplvioo  was  the 
pretext  and  ambition  the  cause,  wherein  great  abilities  were  aepiayed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  different  fections,  and  little  conduct  or  firmness  were 
manifested  by  the  crown  under  a  successkm  of  weak  princes,  kept  Franoa 
occupied  ana  embroiled  for  half  a  centuiy.  During  tnese  commotions  the 
internal  totrength  of  the  kingdom  was  much  wasted,  and  such  a  ^irit  of  anarchy 
was  spread  among  the  nobles,  to  whom  rebellion  was  familiar,  and  me 
Mttraint  of  laws  unknown,  that  a  considerable  interval  became  requisite 
not  only  for  recruiting  the  internal  vigour  of  tbe  nation,  but  for  re-establish- 
ing the  authority  of  the  prince :  so  Uiat  it  was  loQg  beftxe  Fnnoe  could 
turn  her  whole  attention  towards  foreign  transactions,  or  act  with  her  mo- 
per  force  in  foreign  wars.  It  was  long  before  she  rose  to  that  ascendant 
m  Europe  which  she  has  maintained  since  the  administration  of  Caitlinal 
Richlieu,  and  which  tbe  situation  as  well  as  extent  of  the  kinrdora,  the 
nature  of  her  |;ovemment,  together  with  the  character  of  her  peo^e,  entitle 
her  to  maintain. 

While  the  kingdoms  on  the  continent  grew  into  power  and  oonsequence, 
England  likewise  made  considerable  progress  towaids  regular  gumuHcul 
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tnd  wIsikMr  atrnftli.  Hemy  VIIL,  probably  without  intentWDy  uid  ccr« 
tkuAj  without  any  oonsisteDt  plan,  w  which  his  nature  was  incapabler 
punusd  the  acbeoie  of  depresaiiv  the  nobilitv,  which  the  policy  of  his 
ntther  Heniy  VII.  had  begun.  The  oride  ana  caprice  of  his  temper  led 
him  to  enuiloy  chiefly  new  men  in  the  administration  of  ai^iis,  because 
be  found  them  most  obsequious,  or  least  scrupulous ;  and  he  not  only  coi^ 
fared  oo  them  sucb  plenitude  of.  power,  but  eialted  them  to  such  pre- 
eminenee  in  dignity,  as  mortified  and  demded  the  ancient  nobility.  By 
the  alienation  or  sale  of  the  church  lan^  which  were  dissipated  with  a 
profusion  not.  inferior  to  the  rapaciousnes  with  which  they  had  been  seisedf 
as  well  as  by  the  priyilege  muled  to  the  ancient  landholders  of  selling 
their  estates*  or  disposing[  of  mem  bj  will,  an  immense  property,  fonnerly 
locked  up,  was  brought  mto  circulation.  This  put  the  spirit  of  industiy 
and  commerce  in  motion,  and  eare  it  some  consioefable  degree  of  vigour. 
The  read  to  power  and  to  opiuenoe  became  open  tapemns  of  eveir  eob- 
ditioo.  A  sudden  and  ezcesaiye  flow  of  wealth  from  the  West  Indies 
proved  fetal  to  industry  in  Spain ;  a  moderate  accession  in  England  to  the 
sum  in  circulation  eave  life  to  commerce,  awakened  the  ingenuity  of  the 
nation,  and  excited  it  to  useful  enterprise.  In  France,  what  the  nobles 
lost  the  crown  gained.  In  England,  the  commons  were  gainers  as  well  as 
the  king.  Power  and  influ^ice  accompanied  of  course  the  property 
which  mey  acquired.  They  rase  to  consideration-  among  their  tellow 
subjects ;  they  began  to  feel  their  own  importance ;  and  extendiqg  t^ir 
influence  in  the  legislative  body  gradually,  and  often  when  neither  they 
themselves  nor  others  foresaw  all  w  effects  of  their  claims  and  pretenskNiSf 
they  at  last  attained  that  high  authority  to  which  the  British  constitution  is 
indebted  for  the  existence,  and  must  owe  the  preservation  of  its  liberty. 
At  the  same  time  that  the  English  constitution  advanced  towards  perfection^ 
several  circumstances  brought  on  a  change  in  the  ancient  vfstem  with 
respect  to  foreign  powers,  and  introduced  another  more  beneficial  to  the 
nation.  As  soon  as  Heniy  disclaimed  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see, 
and  broke  off  all  connexion  with  the  papal  court,  considerable  sums  were 
saved  to  the  nation,  of  which  it  had  been  annually  drained  by  remittances 
to  Rome  for  dispensations  and  indulgences,  by  the  expense  of  pilgrimages 
into  foreign  countries,*  or  by  payment  of  annates,  first  fruits,  and  a  thousand 
other  taxes  which  that  arttul  and  rapacious  oourt  levied  oi^  the  credulity 
of  mankind.  The  exercise  ol'  a  jurisdiction  different  from  that  of  the  civil 
power,  and  claiming  not  only  to  be  independent  of  it,  but  superior  to  itr 
a  wild  solecism  in  government,  apt  not  only  to  peiplex  and  disquiet  weak 
minds,  but  tending  directly  to  disturb  society,  was  finally  abolished* 
Gfovenment  became  more  simple  as  well  as  more  respectable,  when  n» 
rank  or  character  exempted  any  person  from  being  amenable  to  the  same 
courts  as  other  subjects,  from  oeine  tried  by  the  same  judges,  and  fima 
being  acquitted  or  condemned  by  3ie  same  laws. 

By  the  loss  of  Calais  the  £nglish  were  excluded  from  the  continent* 
All  schemes  for  invading  France  became  of  course  as  chimerical  as  they 
had  formerly  been  pernicious.  The  views  of  the  Eiylish  were  confinea, 
fint,  by  necessity,  and  afterwards  from  choice,  within  their  own  island. 
That  rage  for  conquest  which  had  possessed  the  nation  during  many 
centuries,  and  wasted  its  strenjg^  in  perpetual  and  fruitless  wars,  ceased 
at  length.  Those  active  spvits  which  had  known  and  followed  no  pro- 
fession but  war,  sought  for  occupation  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  meir 
countiy  was  benefited  as  much  by  the  one  as  it  had  suflfered  by  the  other. 
The  nation,  which  had  been  exhausted  by  frequent  expeditions  to  the 

•  Tlia  loM  wUcb  tto  aattoii  loitalMd  bv  mirt  of  Omm  utklM  ta  obvtoM,  uid  m 
gnat.    Bvmtliat  bvpUgrimagetwu  notlncoiuiileraUe.    In  tin  yew  149B,  lleeMo  was  olMal]M4 
^MlbwwUiuOiepemmatOTMtliealiriiMorSLJaineaorcVmmoMellainaiM^    ]lyiiHr,vol. 
a.lBll3lktiieaiiB^ofVli|riaiiiQttBauNplaofw«Si».  JUd.  In  1445, tliey wera 9100. toL zi. 
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eontinentt  lecniited  its  numben,  and  acquired  new  strength;  and  wben 
loused  l^  any  extnordinaiy  exigency  to  take  part  in  foreini  t^raticwBt 
the  ripom  of  its  efforts  was  proportiooally  great,  becaitte  tbey  were  ooly 
occasional  and  of  a  short  continuance. 

The  same  principle  which  had  led  En^and  to  adopt  this  new  system 
with  regard  to  the  powers  on  the  continent,  occasioned  a  change  in  its 
plan  of  conduct  with  respect  to  Scotland,  the  only  foreign  state  with 
which,  on  account  of  its  situation  in  the  same  island*  the  English  had  such 
a  close  connection  as  demanded  their  peipetual  attention.  Instead  of 
prosecuting  the  ancient  scheme  of  conquering  that  kiqgdom,  which  the 
nature  of  me  country,  defended  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people,  rradei^ 
danprous  if  not  impracticable ;  it  appeared  more  eligible  to  endeaToor  at 
obtainiQg  such  influence  in  Scotland  as  might  exempt  England  fiom  any 
danger  or  disquiet  ftom  that  quarter.  The  national  poverty  of  the  Scots, 
together  with  the  violence  and  animosity  of  their  factions,  rendered  the 
execution  of  thi»  plan  easy  to  a  people  &r  superior  to  them  in  w^tb. 
The  leading  men  of  greatest  power  and  popularity  were  gained ;  the 
ministers  and  favourites  of  the  crown  were  corrupted  ;  and  such  absohite 
direction  of  the  Scottish  councils  was  acquired,  as  rendered  the  opeiatiom 
of  the  one  kiqgdom  dependent,  in  a  g[reat  measure,  on  the  sovereign  of  the 
other.  Such  perfect  external  security,  added  to  the  interior  advantages 
which  Englancl  now  possessed,  must  soon  have  raised  it  to  new  considm- 
tion  and  importance ;  the  k>ng  reign  of  Elizabeth,  equally  conspicuous  for 
>visdom,  for  steadiness  and  for  vieour,  accelerated  its  pro^pess,  and  carried 
it  with  greater  rapidity  towards  that  elevated  station  which  it  hath  sinc& 
held  among  the  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  political  state  of  the  great  kmgdoms 
underwent  such  changes,  revolutions  of  considerable  importance  happened 
in  that  of  the  secondary  or  inferior  powers.  .  Those  in  the  papal  court  are 
most  obvious,  and  of  most  extensive  consequence. 

In  the  PreliminaiT  Book,  I  have  mentioned  the  rise  of  that  spiritual 
jurisdiction  which  tne  popes  claim  as  vicars  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  have 
traced  the  pro^p^ess  of  that  authority  which  they  possess  as  temporal 
princes.*  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  tnere  was  nothing  that 
tended  to  circumscribe  or  to  moderate  their  authority,  but  science  and 
philosophy,  which  began  to  revive  and  be  cultivated.  The  progress  of 
these,  however,  was  still  inconsiderable ;  they  always  operate  dowly ; 
and  it  is  long  before  their  influence  reaches  the  people,  or  can  produce  any 
sensible  effect  upon  them.  They  may  perhaps  gradually,  and  in  a  hif 
course  of  years,  undermine  and  shake  an  estaolined  system  of  false  reli- 
gion, but  mere  is  no  instance  of  their  having  overturned  one.  The  battery 
IS  too  feeble  to  demolish  those  fabrics  which  superstition  raises  on  deep 
foundations,  and  can  strengthen  with  the  most  consummate  art 

Luther  had  attacked  the  papal  supremacy  with  other  weapons,  and 
with  an  impetuosity  more  formidable.  The  tnne  and  manner  of  nis  attack 
•concurred  with  a  multitude  of  circumstances,  which  have  been  explained, 
in  giving  him  immediate  success.  The  charm  which  had  bound  mankind 
for  so  many  ages  was  broken  at  once.  The  human  mind,  which  had  con- 
tinued long  as  tame  and  passive  as  if  it  had  been  formed  to  believe  what- 
ever was  taug[ht,  and  to  bear  whatever  was  imposed,  roused  of  a  sudden 
and  became  inquisitive,  mutinous,  and  disdainful  of  the  yoke  to  which  it 
had  hitherto  submitted.  That  wonderful  ferment  and  agitation  of  mind, 
which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  appears  unaccountable,  or  is  condemned 
as  extravagant,  was  so  general,,  that  it  must  have  been  excited  by  causes 
which  were  natural  and  of  powerful  efficacy.  The  kingdoms  of  Denmark, 
Sweden,  England,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  one  half  of  Germany,  threw 
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off  their  aUegiance  to  the  jpope,  abolished  his  jurisdiction  within  their  terri- 
loriesy  and  eave  the  sanction  of  law  to  modes  of  discipline  and  systems  of 
doctrine  which  were  not  only  independent  of  his  power,  but  hostile  to  it. 
Nor  was  this  spirit  of  innovation  confined  to  those  countries  which  openly 
revolted  from  Uie  pope ;  it  spread  through  all  Europe,  and  broke  out  in 
eveiy  part  of  it  witn  various  degrees  of  violence.  It  penetrated  eariy 
into.  France,  and  made  a  quick  promss  there.  In  that  kingdom,  tlie 
number  of.  converts  to  the  opinions  of  the  reformers  was  so  great,  their 
ceal  so  enterprising,  and  the  abilities  of  their  leaders  so  distinguished, 
that  they  soon  ventured  to  contend  for  superiority  with  the  established 
church,  and  were  sometimes  on  the  point  of  .obtaining  it  In  all  the  pro* 
▼inces  of  Oermany  which  continued  to  acknowledge  the  papal  supremacvt 
as  well  as  in  tbe  Low^ountries,  the  protestant  doctrines  were  secretly 
taitt;ht«  and  had  gained  so  many  proselytes,  that  they  were  ripe  for  revolt, 
ana  were  restrained  merely  by  the  dread  of  their  ruleis  from  imitatii^  the 
example  <^  their  neighbours^  and  asserting  their  independence.  Even  in. 
Spain  and  Italy,  symptoms  to  shake  off  tne  yoke  appeared.  The  preten- 
sions of  the  pope  to  infallible  knowledge  and  supreme  power  were  treated 
by  many  persons  of  eminent  leamine  and  abilities  with  such  scorn,  or 
attacked  with  such  vehemence,  that  the  most  vigilant  attention  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  the  highest  strains  of  pontifical  authority,  and  aU  the  rigour  of 
ioQuisitoriaJ  jurisdiction  were  requisite  to  check  and  extinguish  it. 

The  defection  of  so  many  opulent  and  powerful  kiiigdoms  from  Ae 
papal  see,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  its  grandeur  and  power.  It  abridged  the 
dominions  of  the  popes  in  extent,  it  diminished  their  revenues,  ajid  left 
them  fewer  rewards  to  bestow  on  the  ecclesiastics  of  various  denomina- 
tions, attached  to  them  by  vows  of  obedience  as  well  as  by  ties  of  interest, 
and  whom  they  employed  as  instruments  to  establish  or  support  their  usur- 
pations in  eveiy  part  ot  Europe.  The  countries  too  which  now  disclaimed 
their  authority,  were  those  which  formerly  had  been  most  devoted  to  it. 
The  empire  of  superstition  differs  fipom  eveijr  other  species  of  dominion ; 
its  power  is  oAen  greatest  and  most  implicitly  obeyed  in  the  provinces 
mbst  remote  from  the  seat  of  ^vemment ;  while  such  as  are  situated 
nearer  to  that  are  more  apt  to  discern  the  artifices  by  which  it  is  upheld, 
or  the  impostures  on  which  it  is  founded.  The  personal  firaiities  or  vices  • 
of  the  popes,  the  errors  as  well  as  corruption  of  their  administration,  the 
ambition,  venality,  and  deceit  which  reigned  in  their  courts,  fell  immedi- 
ately under  the  observation  of  the  Italians,  and  could  not  fail  of  diminishing 
that  respect  which  b^ts  submission.  But  in  Germany,  England,  and  the 
more  remote  parts  of  Europe,  these  were  either  alto^ther  unknown,  or 
being  only  known  by  report,  made  a  slighter  impression.  Veneration  for 
the  papal  dignity  increased  accordingly  in  these  countries  in  proportion  to 
their  distance  from  Rome ;  and  that  veneration,  added  to  their  gross  igno- 
rance, rendered  them  ec|ually  credulous  and  passive.  In  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  papal  domination,  the  boldest  ana  most  successful  instances 
of  encroachment  are  to  be  found  in  Grermany  and  other  countries  distant 
from  Italy.  In  these  its  impositions  were  heaviest  and  its  exactions  the 
most  rapacious ;  so  that  in.  estimating  the  diminution  of  jwwer  which  the 
court  01  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  reformation,  not  only  the 
number  but  the  character  of  the  people  who  revolted,  not  odv  the  ^reat 
extent  of  territory,  but  the  extraorduiary  obsequiousness*  of  the  subjects 
which  it  lost,  must  be  taken  into  the  account. 

Nor  was  it  only  by  this  defection  of  so  many  kingdoms  and  states  which 
the  reformation  occasiotied,  that  it  contributed  to  HiminiiA  the  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs.  It  obliged  them  to  adopt  a  different  system  of 
conduct  towards  the  natk)ns  which  still  continuea  to  recognise  their  juris- 
diction, and  to  govern  them  by  new  maxims  and  with  a  milder  spirit. 
The  reformation  taught  them,  by  a  fatal  example,  what  they  seem  not 
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befeietobtve  i4>preheDded,  tibat  the  ciediility  and  padenoeof  i 

mig^t  be  overbiiraeiied  and  exhausted.  The j  became  afraid  of  Yentuiiiig 
upon  an^  such  ezertiop  of  their  authority  as  mifi[ht  alann  or  esasperate 
their  suligects,  and  excite  them  to  a  new  revolt.  They  saw  a  iiTal  church 
established  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  the  members  of  whidi  were  oa 
the  watch  to  observe  any  errors  in  their  administration^  and  ea^  to  expose 
them.  They  were  sensible  that  the  opinioosy  adverse  to  their  power  and 
UBUrpationSy  were  not  adopted  by  their  enemies  alone,  but  had  spread 
even  ainon^  the  people  who  still  adhered  to  them.  Upon  aU  these  ac* 
counts,  it  was  no  loiiger  possible  to  lead  or  to  govern  tiieir  flock  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  those  dark  and  quiet  ages  when  faith  was  implicit,  when 
submission  was  unreserved,  aaid  all  tamely  followed  and  obeyed  the  voice 
of  their  pastor.  From  the  era  of  the  relbrmation,  the  popes  have  ruled 
rather  by  address  and  management  than  by  authority.  Tno^gfa  the  style 
of  their  decrees  be  stili  the  same,  the  effect  of  them  is  veiy  diffisreDt 
.Those  bulls  and  interdicts  which,  before  the  reformation,  made  the  ^peatest 
princes  tremble,  have  sinice.that  period  been  disregarded  or  des]fised  by 
the  most  inconsiderable.  Those  bold  decbions  a^  acts  of  junsdictioe 
.which,  during  many  ages,  not  only  passed  uncensured,  but  were  revered 
as  the  awar£  of  a  saoed  tribunal,  would,  since  Luther's  appearance,  be 
treated  by  one  part  of  Europe  as  the  effect  of  folly  or  arrogance,  and  be 
detested  by  the  other  as  impious  and  uigust  The  popes,  in  their  admin- 
istration,  have  been  obliged  not  only  to  acoommooate  themselves  to  the 
notiocH  of  their  adherents,  but  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  prejudices  of 
their  enemies.  They  seldom  venture  to  claim  new  powers,  or  even  to 
insist  obstinately  on  tneir  ancient  prerogatives,  lest  they  should  irritate  the 
former;  they  carefully  avoid  eveiy  measure  that  may  either  excite  the 
indignation  or  draw  on  them  the  derision  of  the  latter.  The  policy  of  the 
court  of  Rome  has  become  as  cautious,  circuinflpect,  and  timid,  as  it  was 
once  adventurous  and  violent ;  and  though  their  pretensions  to  infallibility, 
on  which  all  their  authority  is  founded,  does  not  allow  them  to  renounce 
any  jurisdiction,  which  they  have  at  aoy  time  daimed  or  exercised,  they 
find  It  expedient  to  sufier  many  of  their  prerogatives  to  lie  donnant,  and 
not  to  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  oTksing  that  remainder  of  power 
>  which  they  still  enjoy,  by  ill-timed  attempts  towards  reviving  ouolete 
pretensKHH.  Before  the  sixteenth  ceotuiy,  the  popes  were  the  movers 
and  directors  in  eveiy  considerable  enterprise;  they  were  at  the  head  of 
every  great  alliance;  and  being  considered  as  aibiters  in  the  affidrs  of 
ChnstoKlom,  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  centre  of  political  negotiation 
and  intri^.  Since  that  time,  the  greatest  operatkxis  in  £un^  have 
been  earned  on  independent  of  them ;  they  have  sank  almost  to  a  level 
with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Italy :  they  continue  to  claim,  thou^  they 
dare  not  exercise,  the  same  spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  hardly  retain  any 
shadow  of  the  temporal  power  which  they  anciently  possessed. 

But  how  fatal  soever  the  refbnnation  may  have  oeen  to  the  power  of 
the  popes,  it  has  contributed  to  improve  the  church  of  Rome  both  in 
science  and  in  morals.  The  desire  of  equalling  the  refonners  in  those 
talents  which  had  procured  them  respect ;  the  necessity  of  acquiring  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  defending  their  own  tenets,  or  refuting  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents ;  together  with  the  emulation  natural  between 
two  rival  churches,  engag;ed  the  Roman  catholic  deigy  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  study  of  useful  science,  which  they  cultivate  with  such  asaiduitf 
and  success,  that  they  have  gradually  become  as  eminent  in  literature,  as 
they  were  in  some  periods  imamous  for  iffnovance.  The  same  principle 
occaskmed  a  change  no  less  considerable  in  the  morals  of  the  Ronusfa 
cleigy.  Various  causes  which  have  foimcriy  been  enumerated^  bad  con> 
curred  in  introducing  great  irrcnilaritT,  and  even  dissdution  of  maaaas 
among  the  popish  deigy.    Luther  ana  his  adherents  began  their  attack  on 
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tte  dMVch  wMi  such  ▼ehement  jnFeetives  affainst  theae,  that»  m  older  (9 
vemore  the  scandal,  and  silence  their  declaraationsy  (p-eater  decency  of 
coDdnct  became  necessary.  The  refoimeis  themselres  were  so  eminent 
not  only  for  the  purity  but  even  austerity  of  their  tjnanners,  and  had  ac- 
quired such  reputation  amoi^  the  people  on  that  account,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  dergy  must  have  soon  lost  all  credit,  if  they  had  pot  endeavoured 
to  conform  in ,  some  measure  to  their  standard.  They  knew  that  all  their 
actions  fell  under  the  severe  inspection  of  the  protestants,  whom  enmi^ 
and  emulation  prompted  to  observe  every  vice,  or  even  improprie^  m 
th»w  conduct;  to  censure  them  without  indulgence,  and  expose  mem 
without  mercy.  Tbis~  rendefed  them^  of  coursie,  not  only  cautious  to 
avoid  such  enonnities  as  might  give  ofl»nce,  but  studious  to  acquire  the 
virtues  which  might  merit  praise.  In  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  th^ 
tyrannical  jurisdiction  of  the  inquisition  crushed  the  protestant  faith  atf 
soon  as  it  appeared,  the  spirit  of  popery  continues  invariable :  science  has 
made  small  progress,  and  the  character  of  ecclesiastics  has  undeigone  litUe 
change. ,  But  in  those  countries  where  the  members  of  the  two  churchet 
have  mingled  fieely  with  each  other,  or  have  carried  on  any  conskkrabljor 
intercourse,  either  commercial  or  liteiaij,  an  eztraordinaiy  alteration  ia 
the  ideas,  as  well  as  i9  the  morals  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  b  manifest. 
In  France,  the-manners  of  the  dienitaries  ana  secular  cleigy  have  become 
decent  and  exemplaiy  in  a  high  degree*    Many  of  them  &ve  been  distin- 

Sished  for  all  the  aocomplislmients  and  virtues  which  can  adoni  their  pro' 
eion ;  and  differ  greatnr  from  their  predecessois  before  the  reformatioU/ 
both  in  their  maxims  and  in  their  conduct. 

Nor  has  the  influence  of  the  rdbrmation  been  felt  only  by  the  inferior 
members  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  ;  it  has  extended  to  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  the  sovere^n  pontiff  themselves.  Violations  of  decorum,  and 
even  trespasses  against  morality^  whfch  passed  without  censure  in  those 
ages,  when  neither  the  power  of  popes,  nor  the  veneration  of  the  people 
for  their  character,  had  any  bdillxls ;  when  there  was  no  hostile  eye  tor 
observe  the  errors  in  their  conduct,  and  no  adversaries  zealous  to  inveign 
against  them :  would  be  liable  now  to  the  severest  animadversion,  and 
excite  general  indignatioD  or  honor.  Instead  of  rivalling  the  courts  of 
temporal  prinoes  ingayety,  and  surpassiog  them  in  licentiousnes&  the  popes 
have  studied  to  assume  manners  more  severe  and  more  suitable  to  their 
ecc^iastical  character.  The  chair  of  St.  Peter  hath  not  been  polhrted 
during  two  centuries,  by  an^  pontiff  that  resembled  Alexander  Vt.  or 
9e?eral  of  his  predecessors,  wno  were  a  disgrace  t<rreligion  and  to  human 
mtme.  Throughout  this  kHV  succession  of  popes,  a  wonderfcd  decorum 
of  conduct,  compared  with  that  6[  precedipg  ages,  is  observable.  J^any 
of  them,  especiailv  amon^  the  pontifi  of  the  present  century,  have  been 
conspicuous  for  afl  the  virtues  beooming  their  high  station ;  and  by  their 
humanity,  their  love  of  literature,  and  their  moderation,  have  made  some 
atonement  to  mankind  for  the  crimes  of  their  predecessors.  Thus  the 
bene6cial  influences  of  the  reformation  have  been  more .  extensive  than 
they  appear  oni  a  superficial  view ;  and  this  great  division  in  the  Christian 
ebiRch  faatfi  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  increase  purity  of  maimer^ 
to  diflbse  science,  and  to  inspire  humanity.  HiMory  recites  si|ch  a  number 
of  shockiqg  events  occasioned  by  religious  diasensipns,  that  it  must  affiird 
peculiar  satisfection  to  trace  any  one  salntaiy  or  beneficial  efiiect  to  that 
stnroelrom  wbndi  so  many  fetal  calamities  have  flowed. 

The  republic  of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centoiy, 
had  appeared  so  focmidable,  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe 
united  m  a  confederacy  fiv  its  destruction,  declined  gradually  from  its 
ancient  power  and  splendour.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part 
of  their  territorr  in  the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray^  but  the 
levenues  a^  weU  as  vigour  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordit* 
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naiy  and  kx^-oootiined  efibrts  in  tbeir  own  d^jfeooe ;  and  fttf  wuhw^w 
by  which  they  had  acquired  dieir  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay,  wkh- 
out  any  hopes  of  its  leTiyinr.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  repvblicy 
which  the  sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  dnooreiy 
of  a  passage  to  Uie  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  actually  took 
place.  Their  endeavours  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  fiom  estabiisfabig 
themselves  in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  hj  exciting  the  Soldans  of  Egypt, 
and  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  to  turn  their  anns  apinst  such  dangerous 
intniders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  m  order  to  vmare  thai 
success**  proved  inefiectual.  The  activity  and  valour  c»f  the  PoitiKoese 
sunnounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footiiv  id  that  fertile 
countiy,  as  secured  to  them  laige  possessions,  together  witb  an  influence 
till  more  extensive.  Lisbon,  instead  of  Venice,  Mcame  the  stafrfe  for  the 
precious  commodities  of  the  East.  The  Venetians,  after  having  poaaesaed, 
tor  many  years,  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce,  baa  the  onortifi- 
cation  to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The  discoveries  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Western  World  proved  no  less  fatal  to  inferior  branches 
or  dieir  commerce.  The  ori^n^  defects  which  were  formerly  poisted 
out  in  the  constitution  of  the  Venetian  republic  still  continued,  and  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  it  undertook  any  ^preat  enterprise  increased*  rather 
than  diminished.  The  sources  from  which  it  denved  its  eztFaordinaiv 
riches  and  power  being  dried  up,  the  interior  vigour  of  the  state  declined, 
and,  of  course,  its  external  operations  became  less  fomidable.  Long 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Venice  ceased  to  be  one  o£  the 
principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into  a  secondary  and  aubaltem 
state.    But  as  the  senate  bad  the  address  to  conceal  the  mminutioD  of  iu 

S>wer,  under  the  veil  of  moderation  and  caution ;  as  it  made  no  rash  efibrt 
at  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as  the  symptoms  of  political  decay  ia 
states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are  seldom  so  apparent  to  their  nei^bouis 
as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alteration  in  their  conduct  towards  them,  V  enice 
continued  Ioik  to  be  considered  and  respected.  She  was  treated  not 
according  to  brtr  present  condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  wfaicfa  she 
had  formerly  held.  Charles  V.  as  well  as  the  kmgs  of  France  his  rivals, 
courted  her  assistance  with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises. 
Even  down  to  the  close  of  the  centuiy,  Venice  remained  not  only  an  oCJfect 
of  attention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  inti%ue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  di  Medici,  and  Laurence,  his 
grandson,  had  accjuired  in  the  republic  of  Florence,  bjr  tiieir  beneficence 
and  abUltiet,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usinpi^g  die 
sovereignty  in  their  country,  and  paved  their  way  towards  it  Chaiies  V. 
placed  Alexander  di  Medici  at  the  head  of  the  republic  [A.  D.  1560),  and 
to  the  natural  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added  the  weMt  as  well 
as  credit  of  the  Imperial  protection.  Of  these,  his  successor  Coamo,  snr- 
named  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and  establiaiiing  his  supreme  authority 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican  constitution,  he  transmitted  that, 
topther  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  his  descendants. 
Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the  t^ritories  which  had  belonged  to 
the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Siennay  and  formed  one 
of  the  moot  respectable  of  the  Italian  states. 

The  dukes  of  Savoy,  during  the  former  part  of  the  sixteenOi  centmy, 
possessed  territories  which  were  not  considerable  either  for  extent  or 
value  I  and  the  French,  having  seised  the  greater  part  of  them,  obl%ed 
the  reigning  duke  to  retire  for  safety  to  the  stroqg  fortreas  c^  Nice,  where 
he  shut  himself  up  for  several  years,  while  his  son,  the  prince  of  Piedmont, 
endeavoured  to  better  his  fortune,  by  servii^  as  an  adventurer  in  the 
armies  of  Spain.  The  peace  of  Chateau-Carobresis  restofed  to  him  bis 
paternal  dominiohs.    As  these  are  environed  on  eveiy  hand  bgr  poweriul 
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De^boarSy  all  whose  motions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  must  ohseire  with  the 
^^atest  attention,  in  order  not  only  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  beicff 
surpnsed  and  overpowered,  but  that  (hey  may  choose  their  sicke  with 
discernment  in  those  quarreis  wherein  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  avoid 
takiflgr  part,  this  peculiarity  in  their  situation  seems  to  have  had  no  incomi- 
derable  influence  on  their  character.  By  rousing  them  to  perpetual  atten^ 
tion,  by  keeping  their  ingenuity  always  on  the  stretch,  and^engaging  them 
ID  almost  continual  action,  it  hath  formed  a  race  of  princes  more  sagacious 
in  discovering  their  true  interest,  more  decisive  in  their  resolution,  and 
more  dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  every  occurrence  which  pre- 
sented itself,  than  any  perhap  that  can  be  singled  out  in  the  histoir  of 
£urope.  By  gradual  acquisitions  the  dukes  of  Savoy  have  added  to  taeir 
territories,  as  well  as  to  their  own  importance :  and  aspiring  at  length  to 
r^al  dignity,  which  they  obtained  aoout  halt  a  century  ago,  by  the  title 
otkings  of  Sardinia,  they  hold  now  no  inconsiderable  rsmk  among  the 
monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  territories  which  fonn  the  republic  of  the  United  Netherlands  were 
lost  during  the  first  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  amoi^  the  numerous 
provinces  subject  to  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  were  then  so  inconsider- 
able, that  harol^  one  opportunity  of  mentioning  them  hath  occurred  in  all 
the  busy  period  of  this  history.  But  soon  after  me  peace  of  Chateau-Cam- 
bresi^  the  violent  and  bigoted  maxims  of  Philip's  government,  being  car-* 
lied  into  execution  with  unrelenting  rigaur  by  the  duke  of  Alva,  exaspe* 
rated  the  free  people  of  the  Low-Countries  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
threw  off  the  ^anisb  yoke,  and  asserted  their  ancient  liberties  and  laws. 
These  they  defended  with  a  persevering  valour,  which  gave  employment 
to  the  arms  of  Spain  during  half  a  century,  exhausted  the  vigour,  ruined 
the  reputation  of  that  monarchy,  and  at  last  constrained  their  ancient  mas- 
ters to  reoo^ise  and  to  treat  with  them  as  a  free  independent  state. 
This  state,  founded  on  liberty,  and  reared  by  industry  and  economy,grew 
into  great  reputation,  even  while  struggling  for  its  existence.  But  when 
peace  and  security  allowed  it  to  enlarge  its  views,  and  to  extend  its  com- 
merce, it  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  as  well  as  eolerpnsiqg 
powers  in  Europe. 

The  transactions  of  the  kingdoms  in  the  North  of  Eumpe  have  been 
seldom  attended  to  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Russia  remained  buried  in  that  barbarism  and  obscurity,  from  which  it 
was  called  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  by  the  creative 
genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  made  his  countiy  known  and  fonnidable  to 
tne  rest  of  Europe. 

Id  Denmark  and  Sweden,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  pneat  revolu- 
tions happened  in  their  constitutions,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical.  In  the 
fonner  kingdom,  a  tyrant  being  degraded  from  the'^  throne,  and  expelled 
the  country,  a  new  prince  was  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  In  the  latter,  a  fierce  people  roused  to 
arms  by  injuries  and  oppression,  shook  off  the  Danish  yoke,  and  conferred  the 
regal  aignitT  on  its  deliverer  Oustavus  Ericson,  who  bad  all  the  virtues  of  a 
hero,  and  ot  a  patriot.  Denmark,  exhausted  by  knm  wan,  or  weakened 
by  the  dissensions  between  the  king  and  the  nobles,  became  incapable  of 
such  effi>rts  as  were  requisite  in  (mer  to  recover  the  ascendant  which  it 
bad  long  possessed  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Sweden,  as  soon  as  it  was 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  strangers,  began  to  recruit  its  strength,  and 
acquired  m  a  short  time  such  internal  vigour,  that  it  became  the  first  kin^ 
dom  in  the  North.  Early  in  Oie  subsequent  century*  rt  rose  to  sudi  a  high 
rank  among  the  powers  of  Europe,  that  it  had  the  chief  merit  in  formirig, 
as  well  as  conducting,  that  powerful  league,  which  protected  not  only  the 
ppotestant  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  Germany,  against  the  bigotry  and 
ambition  of  m  bouse  of  Austria. 
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NoTB  [!>  Pagb  8. 

Tn  eMHrtMnmtion  of  the  Britons,  when  invtided  by  Om  Pieta  and  i 
ifter  the  Roman  legions  were  caUed  out  of  the  islanils,  mnj  gire  wome  idea  of 
the  degree  of  debasement  to  which  the  human  mind  was  redneed  bj  long  ser- 
Titnde  wider  the  Romans.  In  their  supplicatory  letter  to  Actina,  which  thej 
eaU  the  Chwmi  •/"  Briiaigh  **  We  know  not,''  klj  they,  **  which  way  to  turn  as. 
The  barbarians  dnve  us  to  the  sea,  and  the  sea  forces  us  back  on  the  baibanans: 
between  which  we  have  only  the  choice  of  two  deaths,  either  to  be  swaUowed 
up  by  the  waves,  or  to  be  slain  by  the  sword.*'  Histor.  Gilds,  ap.  Gale,  Hii*- 
Brit^  Script,  p.  6.— One  can  hardly  believe  this  dastardly  race  to  be  tiie  de- 
eoendaaU  of  that  gallant  people^  who  repulsed  Casar,  and  defended  tfaair  libsc^ 
•0  Imig  against  the  Roman  arms. 

NoTs[S].  Pa«b8. 

Thb  barbarous  nations  were  not  only  illiteraie,  but  regarded  fitwatme  viri: 
contempt.  They  found  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  empin  Mua& 
in  efbmimu^,  and  averse  to  war.  Such  a  character  was  the  object  of  seom 
to  a  high-spirited  and  gallant  race  of  men.  "When  we  would  brand  as 
enemyt'^says  Liutprandus,  •*  with  the  most  disgraceful  and  contumaUoos  ap- 
pellation, we  call  him  a  Roman ;  hoc  solo,  id  est  RomatU  Bomine,  quioqaid 
unobiliUtis,  quicquid  timidiutis,  quicquid  avaritis,  quioquid  lttziiri0>,qiiiequtd 
mt«^^V  inuBO  quicquid  vitiorum  est  comprehend^tes."  liutprmndi  L^atio 
ipud  Murat.  Seriptor.  ItaUc.  vd.  ii.  pars  1.  p.  481.  Thie  degeimmcy  sf 
IBMUMrs,  illiterate  barbarians  imputed  to  their  love  of  learning.  Even  aiUr 
they  settled  in  the  countries  which  they  had  conquered,  they  wMild  not  penait 
ttnir  children  to  be  instructed  in  any  «oienoe ;  *^  for,"  said  they,  ^  instiuctioa 
in  the  sdenoes  tends  to  corrupt,  enervate,  and  depress  the  mind.;  and  he  who 
has  been  aceustomed  to  tremble  under  the  rod  of  a  pedagogue,  will  never  look 
OB  a  sword  or  spear  with  an  undaunted  eye."  Procop.  de  hello  Gothor.  lib.  i.  p. 
i.  ap.  Scrip.  Bya.  edit.  Vennet.  vol.  i.  A  considerable  number  of  years  elapsiMi, 
before  nations  so  rude,  and  so  unwilling  to  leam,  could  produce  historians 
capable  of  leoording  their  transactions,  or  of  describing  their  mannm  and  in- 
stitutiotts.  By  that  time,  the  memory  of  their  ancient  condition  was  in  a  great 
measure  lost,  and  fbw  monuments  remained  to  guide  their  first  writers  to  any 
certain  knowledge  of  it.  If  one  expects  to  receive  any  satisActoiy  account  of 
the  manners  and  laws  of  the  Goths,  Lombards,  or  Franks,  during  their  raaidenee 
hi  those  countries  where  they  were  originally  seated,  from  Jomandea,  Paulas 
Wamefridus,  or  Qregory  of  Tours,  the  earliest  and  most  authcatic  historians 
"  9  miserablv  disappointed.  Whatever  imperfiwt  know- 
to  us  of  their  ancient  state,  we  owe  nci  to  their  owr 
and  Roman  historians. 

NoTi  [3].  Page  8. 

A  enouHCTARos,  lelated  by  Priscns  in  his  history  of  the  embcasy  to  Attila, 
king  of  the  Huns,  gives  a  striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  for  war  which 
prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations.  When  the  entertainment,  to  whidi 
that  fierce  conqueror  admhted  the  Roman  ambassadors,  was  ended,  two  Scy- 
thians advanced  towards  At^a,  and  recited  a  poem  in  which  they  oelebntM 
his  victories  and  military  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fixed  their  eyes  with  atteatioo 
on  the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted  with  the  vems ;  ethers,  remi 
ing  their  own  battles  and  exploits,  exulted  with  joy ;  while  such  as  were  I 
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feeble  through  age,  barst  into  tears,  bewailing  the  decay  of  their  Tigoiir,  and 
the  etate  of  inactiTity  in  which  they  were  now  obliged  to  remain.  £zoerpta 
mx  hi^oria  Pliaci  Rheloris  ap.  Byzant  Hiator.  Script  vol  i.  p.  45. 

NoTB  [4].  Paob  11. 

A  aBMAftKASLB  Confirmation  of  both  parts  of  this  reasoning  oocun  in  the 
history  of  England.  The  Saxons  carried  on  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
with  the  same  destructive  spirit  which  distinguished  the  other  barbarous  na- 
tions. The  ancient  inhabitants  of  firitain  were  either  exterminated,  or  forced 
to  take  shelter  among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  or  reduced  to  senritude.  The 
Saxon  govomment.  Taws,  manners  and  language  were  of  consequence  intro- 
duced into  Britain ;  and  were  so  perfectly  established,  that  all  memory  of  the 
institutions  j^vious  to  their  conquest  of  the  country,  was  in  a  great  measure 
lost.  The  very  rcTerse  of  this  happened  in  a  subsequent  revolution.  A  single 
victory  placed  William  the  Norman  on  the  throne  of  Ensland.  The  Saxon 
inhabitants,  though  oppressed,  were  not  exterminated.  William  employed  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  power  and  policy  to  make  his  new  subjects  conform  in 
every  thing  to  the  Norman  standaird,  but  without  success.  The  Saxons,  though 
vanquished,  were  far  more  numerous  than  their  conquerors ;  when  the  two 
races  began  to  incorporate,  the  Saxon  laws  and  manners  gradually  gained 
ground.  The  Norman  institutions  became  unpopular  and  Miious;  many  of 
ukem  fell  into  disuse,  and  in  the  English  constitution  and  language,  at  this  day, 
many  essential  parts  are  manifestly  of  Saxon,  not  of  Norman  extraction. 

NoT>[5].  Page  11. 

Pftooopive,  the  historian,  declines,  from  a  principle  of  benevolenee,  to  give 
any  particular  detail  of  the  cruelties  of  the  Goths :  ^  Lest,'*  says  he,  *t  I  should 
transmit  a  monument  and  example  of  inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages."  Proe. 
de  bello  Goth.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  ap.  Byz.  Script.  toL  i.  p.  126.  But  as  the  change, 
which  I  have  pointed  out  as  a  consequence  of  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous 
natione  in  the  countries  formerly  subject  to  the  Roman  empire,  could  not  have 
taken  place,  if  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  had  not  been  extir- 
pated, an  event  of  such  importance  and  influenoe  merits  a  more  particular 
lUustratSon.  This  will  justify  me  for  exhibiting  some  part  of  that  melancholv 
spectsele,  over  which  humanity  prompted  Procopius  to  draw  a  veiL  I  sh^ 
not,  however,  disgust  my  readers  by  a  minute  narration ;  but  rest  satisfied  with 
collecting  some  instances  of  the  devastations  made  by  two  of  the  many  nations 
which  settled  in  the  empire.  The  Vandals  wnre  the  first  of  the  barbarians  who 
invaded  Spain.  It  was  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous  of  the  Roman 
provinces ;  the  inhabitants  had  been  distinguished  for  courage,  and  had  defended 
their  liberty  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  with  greater  obstinacy  and  during  a 
longer  course  of  years,  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  But  so  entirely  were  they 
enervated  by  their  subjection  to  the  Romans,  that  the  Vandals,  who  entered 
the  kingdom,  A.  D.  409,  completed  the  conquest  of  it  with  such  rapidity,  that 
in  the  year  411,  these  barbarians  divided  it  among  them  by  casting  lots.  The 
desolation  occasioned  by  their  invasion,  is  thus  described  by  Idatius  an  eye- 
witness :  ^  The  barbariane  wasted  every  thing  with  hostile  cruelty.  The  pesti- 
lence was  no  leas  destructive.  A  dreadful  famine  raged,  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  living  were  constrained  to  feed  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-oitiaene ; 
and  ail  those  terrible  plagues  desolated  at  once  the  unhappy  kingdoms."  Idatii 
Chron.  ap.  Bibljoth.  Patrum.  vol.  vU.  p.  1233.  edit.  Ludg.  1677.  The  Goths 
having  attacked  the  Vand.iifl  in  their  new  settlements  a  &ice  war  ensued ;  the 
country  was  plundered  by  both  parties;  the  cities  which  had  escaped  fit>m  de- 
struction in  the  first  invasion  of  the  Vandals,  were  now  laid  in  ashes,  and  the 
inhabitants  exposed  to  suffisr  every  thing  that  tbe  wanton  cruelty  ef  barbarians 
could  inflict.  Idatius  describes  these  scenes  of  inhumanity,  ibid.  p.  l2St5.  b. 
1236.  e.  f.  A  similar  account  of  their  devastation  is  given  by  Isidoms  Hispa- 
lensis,  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Isid.  Chron.  ap.  Grot  hist.  Goth.  732. 
From  Spain  the  Vandals  passed  over  into  Africa,  A.  D.  428.  Afirica  was,  next 
to  Er^pt,  the  most  fertile  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  uas  one  of  the  grana- 
ries of  the  empire,  and  is  called  by  an  ancient  writer  the  soul  of  the  common- 
wealth.   Though  the  army  irith  which  the  Vandals  invaded  it  did  not  ezeeed 
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31,008  fiffating  Bien,  they  became  abeohite  mMten  of  the  pRmnoa  in  leaa  tbu 
iW0  yeeta.    A  oontemponffy  author  gives  a  dfeadAil  aoooont  ef  Ihe  h»voc  whmk 
they  maile :  *^  They  feuiid  a  provinoe  well  cultiTated,  aod  eojoymf  plen^,  the 
beaoty  of  the  whole  earth.    Thev  carried  their  deetractiTe  anna  into  eveiy 
oomar  of  it ;  they  dispeopled  it  bj^  their  devaatations ;  exterminatin|p  eveiy 
ihinf  with  fire  and  aword.    They  cUd  not  even  spare  the  Tinea  and  that  tree^ 
that  theae  to  whom  cavea  and  inaccessible  moontains  had  afforded  a  i^-xeaC, 
migfal  find  no  nonriahment  of  any  kind.    Their  hostile  n^  could  not  ue  sa- 
tiated, and  there  was  no  place  exempted  Snm  the  effects  of  it.     They  tortttred 
their  prisoners  with  the  most  exquisite  cruelty,  that  they  might  force  from  them 
a  discoreiy  of  their  hidden  treasures.    The  more  they  discovered  the  more 
they  expected,  and  the  more  implacable  they  became.    Neither  the  infirmitiee 
of  age  nor  of  sex ;  neither  the  dignity  of  nobility,  nor  the  sanctity  of  the 
saeerdotal  dfioe,  could  mitigate  ueir  fury ;  but  the  more  illustrious  their 
prisoners  were,  the  more  barbarously  they  insulted  them.    The  public  build- 
ings which  reiisted  the  violence  of  the  fiames,  they  levelled  with  the  ground. 
They  left  many  cities  without  an  inhabitant.    When  they  approached  any 
fortmed  place,  which  their  undisciplined  army  could  not  reduce,  they  gathered 
together  a  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  putting  them  to  the  sword«  left  their 
hc^es  nnburied,  that  the  stench  of  the  carcasses  might  oblige  the  garrison  to 
abandon  it."    Victor  Vitenab  de  persecutione  Amcana,  ap.  BibL  Palruni, 
vol.  viii.  p.  666.    St.  Augostin,  an  African,  who  survived  the  e(NU|nest  of  his 
country  by  the  Vandals  some  years,  gives  a  similar  description  of  their  crueltiesi 
G^ra,  voS.  x.  p.  372.  edit.  1616. — ^About  a  hundred  years  after  the  aettiemeat 
of  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  Belisarius  attacked  and  dispossessed  them.     Pro- 
eopiua,  a  contemporary  historian,  describes  the  devastation  which  tliat  war  oc- 
casioned.   ^  Africa,"  says  he,  ^  was  so  entirely  dispeopled  that  one  might 
travel  several  dajrs  in  it  without  meeting  one  man ; .  and  it  ia  no  exaggeratioa 
to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  the. war  five  millioos  of  persons  periahed!    Proe. 
Hist.  Arcana,  cap.  16.  ap.  Byi.  Script  vol.  i.  315.-^1  have  dwelt  longer  upoo  the 
calamities  of  this  provinoe,  because  they  are  described  not  only  by  conlempo- 
rary  authon,  but  by  eye-witnesses.    The  present  state  of  Africa  confirms  their 
testimony.    Many  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  cities  with  which  it 
was  filled,  were  so  entirely  ruined,  that  no  vestiges  remain  to  point  ont  where 
thev  were  situated.    That  fertile  territory  which  sustained  the  Roman  empire, 
still  lies  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated  (  and  that  province,  which  Victor,  in 
his  barbarous  Latin,  called  Speeioniat  toiiut  temJiorenHi^  is  now  the  retreat  of 
pirates  and  banditti. 

While  the  Vandals  laid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  empire,  the  Huns  dewdated 
the  remainder.  Of  all  the  barbarous  tribee  they  were  the  fiercest  and  nuat 
formidable.  Ammianus  Maroellmus,  a  contemporary  author,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  the  later  historians,  gives  an  account  of  their  poliinr  and  manners ; 
which  nearly  resembled  those  of  the  Scythians  described  by  the  anciente,  and 
of  the  Tartars  known  to  the  modems.  Some  parte  of  their  chaiacter,  and 
several  of  their  custonu  are  not  unlike  those  of  the  Savages  in  North  Amenoa. 
Their  passion  for  war  was  extreme.  "« As  in  polished  societies'*  save  Am* 
mianus,  ^^  ease  and  tranquillity  are  courted,  they  delight  in  war  end  dangers. 
He  who  falls  in  battle  is  reckoned  happy.  They  who  die  of  old  age  or  of  lUa- 
ease  are  deemed  infamous.  They  boast,  with  the  utmost  exnlUtion,  of  the 
mimber  of  enemies  whom  they  have  slain,  and,  as  the  most  glorioua  of  all 
ornaments,  they  fasten  the  scalps  of  those  who  have  fiOlea  by  their  hand*  to 
the  trappings  of  their  horses."  Ammian.  Marc  Ub.  xxxi.  p.  471.  edit.  Gionov. 
Lugd.  1693.-^Their  incursions  into  the  empire  began  in  the  fourth  century : 
and  the  Romans,  though  no  strangers,  by  that  time,  to  the  efieeU  of  barbarous 
rage,  were  astonished  at  the  cruelty  of  their  devastations.  Thnoe,  Pannonia, 
and  niyricum,  were  the  countries  which  they  first  laid  desolate.  As  they  bad 
at  first  no  intention  of  settling  in  Europe,  they  mads  only  inroads  of  ahort  con- 
tinuance into  the  empire,  but  tliese  were  frequent,  and  Procopioa  computes 
that  m  each  of  these,  at  a  medium,  two  hundred  thousand  peiBona  perUMd, 
or  were  carried  off  as  slaves.  Procop.  Hist.  Arcan,  ap.  Bya.  Script.  toL  i.  316. 
Thrace,  the  best  cultivated  province  in  that  quarter  of  the  empire,  was  oon- 
verted  into  a  desert,  and,  when  PriecuB  accompanied  the  arabasaadors  sent  to 
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AttilA,  there  were  do  inhabitants  in  eome  of  the  cities  bat  a  few  miserable  peo- 
ple who  had  taken  shelter  among  the  ruiAs  of  the  churches;  and  the  fields 
were  covered  with  the  bones  of  those  who  had  ftHlen  by  the  sword.  Priseus 
ap.  Bjrs.  Script,  vol.  i.  34.  Attila  became  king  of  the  Huns,  A.  D.  434.  He  is 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  enterpriamg  conquerors  mentioned  in  history.  He 
extended  hu  empire  over  all  the  vast  countries  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
ral names  of  Scythia  and  Germany  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  world. 
While  he  was  carnring  on  his  wars  against  the  barbarous  nations,  he  kept  the 
Roman  empire  under  perpetual  apprehensions,  and  extorted  enormous  subsi- 
dies from  the  timid  and  effbminate  monarchs  who  governed  it.  .  In  the  year 
451,  he  entered  Gaul,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  all  the  various 
nations  which  he  had  subdued.  It  was  more  numerous  than  any  with  which 
the  barbarians  had  hitherto  invaded  the  empire.  The  devastations  which  he 
committed  were  horrible;  not  only  the  open  oountfr,  but  the  most  flourishing 
cities,  were  desolated.  The  extent  and  cmeltv  of  his  devastations  are  de- 
scribed by  Salvianus  de  Gubemat.  Dei,  edit  Bainx.  Par.  1669.  p.  139,  Sic  and 
by  Idatius,  ubi  supra,,  p.  1235.  Aetius  put  a  stop  to  liis  progress  in  that  countiy 
by  the  famous  battle  of  Chalons,  in  which,  (if  we  may  buieve  the  historians 
CI  that  ag^  three  hundred  thousand  persons  perished.  Idat.  Ibid.  Jomandes 
de  Rebus  Geticis.  ap.  Grot.  Hist.  Gothr.  p.  671.  Amst.  1665%  But  the  next 
year  he  resolved  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  marching  into  Italy, 
wasted  it  with  rage,  inflamed  bv  the  sense  of  his  late  disgrace.  What  Italy 
euffered  by  the  Huns,  exceeded  all  the  calamities  which  the  preceding  bar- 
barians h«id  brought  upon  it.  Conringius  has  coUected  several  passages  from 
the  ancient  historians,  which  prove  that  the  devastations  coamutted  by  the 
Vandals  and  Huns,  in  the  countries  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  were 
no  less  cruel  and  fatal  to  the  human  race.  Exercitatio  de  arbibus  Germanis, 
Opera,  vol.  t  488.  It  is  endless,  it  is  shocking,  to  follow  these  destroyers  of 
mankind  through  so  many  scenes  of  horror,  and  io  contemplate  the  havoc 
which  they  made  of  the  human  species. 

But  the  state  in  which  Italy  appears  to  have  been,  daring  several  ages  after 
the  barbarous  nations  settled  m  it,  is  the  most  decisive  proof  of  the  cruelty  as 
well  as  extent  of  their  devastations.  Whenever  any  country  is  thinly  inhabited, 
trees  and  shrubs  spring  up  in  the  uncultivated  fields,  and  spreading  by  degrees, 
form  large  forests ;  by  the  overflowing  of  riven,  and  the  stagnataiu;  of  waters, 
other  parta  of  it  are  converted  into  lakes  and  marshes.  Ancient  Italy,  which 
the  Romans  rendered  the  seat  of  elesance  and  luxury,  was  cultivated  to  the 
highest  pitch.  But  so  eflbctually  did  ue  devastations  of  the  barbarians  destroy 
all  the  effects  of  Roman  industry  and  cultivation,  that  in  the  eighth  century  a 
considerable  part  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been  covered  witii  forests  and 
marshes  of  great  extent.  Muratori  enters  into  a  minute  detail  oonoeming  the 
situation  and  limits  of  sevwal  of  these ;  and  proves  by  the  most  aulMntic 
evidence,  that  great  tracts  of  territory,  in  all  the  diflbrent  provinces  of  Italy, 
were  either  overrun  with'  wood,  or  laid  under  water.  Nor  did  these  occupy 
parts  of  the  country  naturally  barren  or  of  little  value,  but  were  spread  over 
districts  which  ancient  writers  represent  as  extremely  fertile,  and  which  at 
present  are  highly  cultivated.  Muratori  Antiquitates  ItaUcn  medii  «Bvi,  dissert, 
xxi.  V.  ii.  p.  149.  153,  ftc.  A  stronr  proof  of  this  occurs  in  a  description  of  the 
eity  of  Modena,  by  an  author  of  uie  tenth  century.  Murat  Script.  Remm 
ItUic.  vol.  ii.  pars  li.  p.  691.  The  state  of  desolation  in  other  countries  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  been  the  same.  In  many  of  the  most  early  charten 
now  extant,  the  lands  granted  to  monasteries,  or  to  private  persons,  are  dis- 
tinguished into  such  as  are  cultivated  or  inhabited,  and  such  as  were  enmiy 
desolate.  In  many  instances,  lands  are  granted  to  persons  because  they  had 
taken  them  from  the  desert,  ab  eremo^  and  had  cultivated  and  planted  them 
with  inhabitants.  This  appears  from  a  charter  of  Charlemagne,  published  by 
Eckhart  de  Rebus  Francie  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  864,  and  from  many  charters 
of  his  successors  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  eremuf. — ^Wherever  a  right  of  pro- 
perty in  land  can  be  thus  acquired,  it  is  evident  that  the  country  must  be  ex- 
tremely desolate  and  thinly  peopled.  The  first  settlers  in  America  obtained 
possession  of  land  by  such  a  title.  Whoever  was  able  to  dear  and  cultivate  a 
field,  was  recofrnised  as  the  proprietor.    Hie  industry  merited  such  a  recom* 
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Muratoti  adds,  that  doiag  the  ei|hth  and  niath  oeBtoriee,  Itaky  wia  gnattx 
inleeted  with  wolvee  and  other  wild  baaet* ;  another  Baik  of  itabeu^daetitate 
of  mhafaitanli.  Murat,  Antiq.  tqL  ii.  p.  163.  Tfane  italj,  the  pnde  oT  the 
aneient  worid  for  its  fertility  and  ciikivation«  was  rednoed  to  the  Slala  of  a 
oountiy  newly  peopled  and  lately  rendered  habitable. 

I  am  pensible,  not  only  that  aome  of  these  descriptions  nf  the  devaatationB, 
which  I  have  qiioted,  may  be  exaggerated,  but  that  the  barfcaroos  tribes,  ia 
r»iiHrg  th«r  setilemenia,  did  not  proeeed  invariably  in  the  same  manner. 
3onie  of  them  seemed  to  be  bent  on  exterminating  the  ancient  inhabitants ; 
others  were  more  disposed  to  incorpafats  with  them.  It  is  not  my  provinos 
either  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  occasioned  this  variety  in  the  eondnet 
of  the  conqueraia,  or  to  deecribe  the  state  of  those  countriea  where  the  andent 
inhabitants  were  treated  moet  mildlv.  The  (acts  which  I  have  prodnced  an 
soffiolBnt  to  justify  the  aocoant  whien  I  havo  given  in  the  text,  and  to  piovc, 
that  the  deetruetion  of  the  human  species,  oocssieoed  by  the  hostile  invaaens 
of  the  narthem  nations  and  their  sobeequent  settlements,  was  mnefa  greater 
|han  many  authors  seem  to  imagine. 

Note  [6].  Paob  1«. 

I  OAva  ohaervad.  Note  [±]  that  our  oaly  certain  infMmatkm  eenccfni^g  the 
aneient  state  of  t|ie  barbarous  nations  mast  be  derived  from  the  Gf«ok  and 
Roman  writem.  HappilT  an  account  of  the  iastitntions  and  customs  of  one 
fieople,  to  which  those  of  all  the  reet  seem  to  have  been  ia  a  great  meaaare 
siaailar,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  two  anthoia,  the  most  etitJn^  paihapa, 
Ihat  ever  wrote,  of  oheerviag  them  with  profound  discernment,  and  cf  describ- 
ing them  with  propriety  and  fisrce.  The  reader  must  iierceive  that  Ccaar  and 
Tacitus  are  the  anthore  whom  1  have  in  view.  The  lormer  gives  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  Germans  m  a  few  ehaptere  of  tlie  sixth  book  of  his  Com- 
mentaries (  the  latter  wrote  a  treatise  exprewly  on  Uiat  subject.  These  are  the 
most  precious  and  instructive  monuments  of  antiquity  to  the  ^aeent  inhahitawfs 
of  Europe.    From  them  we  learn, 

1.  That  the  state^of  society  among  the  ancient  Germans  waa  of  the  rudeat 
j|ad  most  aim|de  form.  They  snbeirted  entirely  by  hunting  or  by  pastursga. 
Cas.  lib.  vL  c.  21.  They  neglected  agricuhure,  and  lived  chiefly  on  m&, 
cheese,  and  flesh.  Ibid.  o.  22.  Tacitus  agrees  with  him  in  noet  of  thess 
points^  Da  Morib.  Germ.  c.  14,  IS.  23.  The  Goths  were  equally  negUgsat  of 
agricultora.  Prise.  Rhet  ap.  Byi,  Script  v.  i.  p.  31.  B.  Soctety  was  in  the 
same  state  among  the  Huns,  who  disdained  to  euHtvate  the  earth,  or  to  Umth 
a  pkmgh.  Amm.  Mareel.  lib.  xxxi.  p,  475.  The  same  mannen  took  plaee 
amon^  the  Alans;  ibid.  p.  477.  While  society  remains  in  this  simple  state,  men 
bj  umting  together  scarcely  relinquish  aav  portion  of  their  nature]  independ- 
ence. Accordingly  we  are  informed,  2.  Toat  the  authority  of  dvil  government 
was  extremely  limited  among  the  CreraMua.  During  times  of  peace  they  had 
no  common  or  fixed  magistrate,  but  the  chief  men  tt  P^m  distnct  dispensed 
justice  and  acoonmiodated  diflerenees,  Ces.  ibid.  c.  23.  Their  kings  bad  not 
absolute  or  unbounded  power ;  their  authority  consisted  nther  in  the  privilege 
of  advising,  than  in  the  power  of  ooramaadinff.  Matten  of  small  consequonca 
were  determined  by  the  chief  men ;  afJAura  of  importance  by  the  whole  com- 
munity. Tacit,  c.  7. 11.  The  Huns,  in  like  manner,  delibmted  in  common 
oenoeming  every  business  of  moment  to  the  society ;  and  were  not  subject  to 
the  rigour  of  regal  authority.  Amm.  Marcel,  lib.  xxxi.  p.  474.  3.  Every  in- 
dividual  among  the  ancient  Germans  was  left  at  liberty  to  choose  whether  he 
would  take  part  in  any  military  enterprise  which  was  proposed  ;  then  seems  to 
have  been  no  obligation  to  engage  in  it  imposed  on  him  by  public  authority. 
**  When  any  of  the  chief  men  propose  an  expedition,  such  as  approve  of  the 
cause  and  of  the  leader  rise  up,  and  declare  their  intention  of  fi^owing  him ; 
after  coming  under  this  engagement,  those  who  do  not  fulfil  it,  are  oomadered 
as  deserten  and  traitors,  and  are  looked  upon  aa  infamous."  Csbs.  ibid,  c  23. 
Tacitus  plainly  points  at  the  same  custom,  though  in  terms  more  obenure. 
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TmnL  o.  11.  4.  Ai  ereiy  indiTidual  waa  so  iadepMndont,  and  maaUr  ia  fo 
gnat  a  degree  of  hia  omi  actiooa,  it  became  of  cooae^iaence,  the  g^eat  object 
of  every  peraon  among  the  Oermana,  who  aimed  at  being  a  leader,  to  gain  ad* 
iiarenta  and  attach  them  to  liia  peraon  and  interest.  These  adherents  Casar 
calls  Ambaeii  and  CUentes^  i.  e.  retainers  or  clienU ;  Tacitua,  CamUes^  or  com- 


panions. The  chief  distinction  and  power  of  the  leaders  consisted  in  being 
attended  by  a  numerons  band  of  ohoaen  youth.  Thia  was  their  pride  <as  weD 
as  ornament  daring  peace  and  their  deience  in  war.    The  leaders  gained  or 


preserved  the  favoar  of  these  retainers  by  presents  of  armour  and  of  horses ; 
or  by  the  profuse  though  inelegant  hospitality  with  which  they  entertained 
them.  Tacit,  c  14, 15,  5.  Another  consequence  of  the  personal  liberty  and 
independence  which  the  Oormaus  retained,  even  after  they  united  in  society, 
was  their  circumscribing  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate  within  very 
narrow  limits,  and  their  not  only  claiming  bui  exercising  aUnost  all  the  rights 
of  private  resentment  and  revenge.  Their  magistrates  had  not  the  power  either 
of  imprisoning  or  of  inflictkig  any  corporal  puniahment  on  a  free  man. 
Tacit,  c.  7.  Every  person  was  obliged  to  avenge  the  wronga^which  his  parents 
or  friends  had  sustained.  Their  enemiea  were  hereditary,  but  not  irreconcilaUe. 
Even  murder  was  compensated  by  paying  a  certain  number  of  cattle.  Tadt. 
c  SI.  A  part  of  the  fine  went  to  the  kmg,  or  state,  a  part  to  the  person  who 
had  been  injured,  or  to  his  kindred.    Ibid.  o.  12. 

Those  particulars  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the  Germans, 
though  well  known  to  every  person  conversant  m  ancient  litaraturp,  I  have 
ihoocht  proper  to  arrange  in  this  order,  and  to  lay  before  such  of  my  readers  as 
may  be  less  acquainted  with  these  facts,  both  because  they  confirm  the  account 
which  I  have  given  of  the  state  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  because  they  tend 
to  illustrate  aU  the  observations  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  concerning  the 
various  changes  in  their  government  and  customs.  The  laws  and  customs  in- 
troduced by  tne  barbarous  nations  into  their  new  settlements,  are  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  writings  of  Cesar  and  Tacitus ;  and  their  obeerva|iona  are  the 
best  key  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  these  laws  and  customs. 

One  circumstance,  with  respect  to  the  testimony  of  CiBsar  and  Tacitus,  con- 
cerning the  Oermana,  merits  attention.  Cvsar  wrote  hia  brief  account  of  their 
manneri  more  than  a  hundred  years  before  Tacitus  composed  his  treatise  De 
Moribus  Germanorum.  A  hundred  years  qiake  a  considerable  period  in  the 
j^rogreas  of  national  manners,  especially  if,  during  that  time,  those  people  who 
are  rude  and  unpolished  have  had  much  communication  with  more  civilized 
states.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Gtermans.  Their  intercourse  with  the 
Romans  began  when  Cssar  crossed  the  Rhino,  and  increased  greatly  during 
the  interval  between  that  event  and  the  lime  when  Tacitus  flourished.  We 
may  accordingly  observe,  that  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  in  his  time,  which 
Cesar  describes,  were  leis  improved  than  those  of  the  same  people  as  delineated 
by  Tacitus.  Besides  this,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  a  considerable  differ- 
ence in  the  state  of  society  among  the  different  tribes  of  Germans.  The  Soi- 
ones  were  so  much  improved,  that  they  began  to  be  corrupted.  Tac.  cap.  44. 
The  Fenni  wore  so  barbarous,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  they  were  able  to  sub- 
sist. Ibid.  cap.  46.  Whoever  undertakes  to  describe  the  manners  of  the  Ger- 
mans, or  to  found  any  political  theory  upon  the  state  of  society  among  them, 
ought  carefully  to  attend  to  both  these  circumstances. 

Before  I  ouit  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  though 
successive  alterations  in  their  institutions,  together  with  the  gradual  progress  of 
refinement,  have  made  an  entire  change  in  Uie  manners  of  the  various  people 
who  con<|uered  the  Roman  empire,  there  is  still  one  race  of  men  nearly  in  the 
same  poUtical  situation  with  theirs,  when  they  first  settled  in  their  new  con- 

?[uests ;  I  mean  the  various  tribes  and  nations  of  savages  in  North  America, 
t  cannot  then  be  considered  either  as  a  digression,  or  as  an  improper  indul- 
gence of  curiosity,  to  inquire  whether  this^  similarity  in  their  politieal  state  has 
occasioned  any  resemblance  between  their  character  and  manners.  If  the 
likeness  turns  out  to  be  striking,  it  is  a  stronger  proof  that  a  just  account  has 
been  given  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Europe,  than  the  testimony  even  of 
Cesar  pt  Tacitus, 
1.  The  Americans  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting  and  fishing.  Some  tribes 
Vol.  it.— 64     . 
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iM|deot  agrienltiin  entire] j.  Among  thoee  who  cnltiT&to  some  wmafl  spot  near 
tlMir  hate,  thati  together  with  all  worki  of  labour,  is  performed  bj  the  women. 
P.  CharleToix  Joomal  Historique  d'on  Voyage  de  TAm^qne,  4lo.  Par.  1774. 
p.  334.  In  etich  a  state  of  society,  the  common  wants  of  men  being  few,  and 
their  matnal  dependence  apon  each  other  small,  their  union  is  extnmely  im- 
perftct  and  feeble,  and  they  continue  to  enjoy  their  natural  liberty  almost  un- 
impaired. It  is  the  first  idea  of  an  American,  that  every  man  is  bom  free  and 
independent,  and  that  no  power  on  earth  hath  any  right  to  diminish  or  dream- 
scribe  his  natural  liberty.  There  is  hardly  any  appearance  of  subordination 
oither  in  civil  or  domestic  government.  Every  one  does  what  he  pleases.  A 
flither  and  mother  live  wiu  their  children,  like  persons  whom  chance  has 
brought  together,  and  whom  no  common  bond  unites.  Their  manner  of  edu- 
cating their  children  is  suitable  tQ  this  principle.  They  never  chastise  or  punish 
them,  even  during  their  infancy.  As  they  advance  in  years,  they  continue  to 
be  entirely  masters  of  their  own  actions,  and  seem  not  to  be  conscious  of  being 

responsible  for  any  part  of  their  conduct.    Id.  p.  27^  273. %  TtuB  power 

of  their  civil  maeistrates  is  extremely  limited.  Amonpr  most  of  their  tribes, 
the  sachem  or  chief  is  elective.  A  council  of  old  men  is  chosen  to  assist  him, 
without  whose  advice  he  determines  no  affiUr  of  importance.  The  sairheme 
neither  possess  nor  claim  any  great  degree  of  authority.  They  propose  and 
entreat,  rather  than  command.  The  obedience  of  their  people  is  altogether 
voluntary.  Ibid.  p.  S66.  268.^—3.  The  savages  of  America  engage  in  their 
militaxv  enterprises,  not  from  constraint,  but  choice.  When  war  is  resolved, 
a  chier  arises,  and  offers  himself  to  be  the  leader.  Such  as  are  willing  (for 
they  compel  no  person)  stand  up  one  after  another,  and  sinf  their  war  song. 
But  if,  after  this,  any  of  these  should  refuse  to  follow  the  leader  to  whom  they 
have  engaged,  his  lire  Would  be  in  danger,  and  he  would  be  considered  as  the 
most  infamous  of  men.  Id.  p.  217,  218.— 4.  Such  as  engage  to  follow  anv 
leader,  expect  to  be  treated  by  him  with  great  attention  and  respect ;  and  he  is 
obliged  to  make  them  preseiits  of  considerable  value.  Id.  p.  218.  5.  Among 
the  Americans,  the  magistrate  has  scarcely  any  criminal  jurisdiction.  Ibid.  p. 
S72.  Upon  receiving  any  injury,  the  person  or  family  offended  may  inflict 
what  punishment  they  please  on  the  person  who  was  the  author  of  it.  Ibid, 
p.  274.  Their  resentment  and  desire  of  vengeance  are  excessive  and  implacable. 
Time  can  neither  extinguish  nor  abate  it.  It  is  the  chief  inheritanoe  parents 
leave  to  their  children ;  it  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation,  until  an 
occasion  be  found  of  satisfying  it.  Ibid.  p.  309.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
olfiBnded  party  is  appeased.  A  compensation  is  paid  for  a  murder  that  has 
been  committed.  The  relations  of  the  deceased  receive  it ;  and  it  consisti  nnist 
commonlv  of  a  captive  taken  in  war,  who,  being  substituted  in  place  of  the 
person  who  was  murdered,  assumes  his  name,  and  is  adopted  into  his  family. 
Ibid.  p.  274.  The  resemMance  holds  in  many  other  particulars.  It  is  suficient 
for  my  purpose  to  have  pointed  out  the  similaritv  of^  those  great  features  which 
distinguish  and  characterise  both  people.  Bochart,  and  other  philologists  of 
the  last  century,  who,  with  more  erudition  than  science,  endeavoured  to  trace 
the  migration  of  various  nations,  and  who  were  apt,  upon  the  stigbtest  ap- 
pearance of  resemblance,  to  find  an  affinity  between  nations  far  remoTod  fit>ni 
each  other,  and  to  conclude'  that  they  *were  descended  from  the  same  ancestors, 
would  hardly  have  failed,  on  viewing  such  an  amasing  similarity,  to  pronounce 
with  confidence,  ^  That  the  G«rmanB  and  Americans  must  be  the  same  people.'* 
But  a  philosopher  wiU  satisfy  himself  with  observing,  '^  That  the  characters  of 
nations  depend  on  the  state  of  society  in  which  they  live,  and  on  the  political 
institutions  established  among  them ;  and  that  the  human  mind,  whenever  it  is 
placed  in  the  same  situation,  will,  in  ages  the  most  distant,  and  in  countries 
the  most  remote,  assume  the  same  fdrm,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  same 
manners." 

I  have  pushed  the  comnarison  between  the  Germans  and  Americans  no  fru*- 
ther  than  was  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  my  subject.  I  do  not  pretend 
that  the  state  of  society  in  the  two  countries  was  perfectly  similar  in  every 
respect.  Many  of  the  German  tribes  were  more  civUized  than  the  Americans. 
Some  of  them  were  not  unacquainted  with  agriculture ;  almost  all  of  them 
had  flocks  of  tame  rattle,  and  depended  upon  thi»m  for  the  chief  part  of  their 
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Bfoit  of  the  Americtti  tribes  snbtist  by  huntiiif ,  «s4  an  in  a 
nuler  and  move  ample  state  than  the  an<aent  Genoana.  The  leaemblaiioe, 
however,  between  their  condition,  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  any  that  histoiy 
affords  an  opportunity  of  observinjg;  between  any  two  races  of  nadviliied  peo« 
pie,  and  this  has  produced  a  surprising  similarity  of  manners. 

Nora  [7].  Paob  12. 

Tbb  boo^  gained  by  an  army  belonged  to  the  army.  The  king  himself  bad 
no  part  of  it  but  what  he  acquired  by  Tot.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  oc- 
curs in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  The  army  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy,  having  plundered  a  church,  carried  ofi^  among  other  sacred 
utensUs,  a  vase  of  extraordinary  sixe  and  beauty.  The  bishop  sent  deputies 
to  Clovis,  beseeching  him  to  restore  the  vase,  that  it  miffht  be  a^^  employed 
in  the  tacred  services  to  which  it  had  been  consecrated.  Clovis  desired  the 
deputies  to  follow  him  to  Soiasons,  as  the  booty  was  to  be  divided  in  that 
place,  and  promised,  that  if  the  lot  should  give  nim  the  disposal  of  the  vase, 
he  would  grant  what  the  bishop  desired.  When  he  came  to  Soissons,  and  all 
the  booty  was  placed  in  one  great  heap,  in  the  middle  of  the  army,  Clovis  en- 
treated, that  before  making  the  division,  they  would  give  him  that  vase  over 
and  above  his  share.  All  appeared  willing  to  gratify  the  kin^,  and  to  comply 
with  his  request,  when  a  fierce  and  haughty  soldier  lifted  up  his  battle-axe,  and 
•trikkig  the  vase  with  the  utmost  violence,  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  **  You 
shall  receive  nothing  here  but  that  to  which  the  lot  gives  you  a  right."  Gra- 
gor.  Turon.  Histor.  Francorum,  lib.  ii.  c.  27.  p.  70.  Par.  1610. 

Note  [8].  Pagx  13. 

Thb  histoiy  of  the  establishment  and  progress  of  the  fondal  system  is  mm 
interesting  object  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  some  countries,  their  juo*- 
prudenee  and  laws  are  still  in  a  great  measure  fendaL  In  others,  many  ronna 
and  practices  estabhshed  by  custom,  or  founded  on  statutes,  took  tMir  rise 
from  the  feudal  law,  and  cannot  be  understood  without  attending  to  the  ideas 
peculiar  to  it  Several  authors  of  the  highest  reputation  for  gemns  and  erudi- 
tion, have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this  subject,  but  still  many  parts  of  it  are 
obscure.  I  shall  endeavour  to  trade,  with  preciaion,  the  progress  and  variation 
of  ideas  oonceining  property  in  land  among  the  barbarous  nations;  and  shall 
attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  which  mtroduced  these  cha^fes,  as  well  as  the 
efibcts  which  followed  upon  them.  Property  in  land  seems  to  have  gone  through 
four  successive  changes  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  various  provinces 
of  the  Romau  empire. 

I.  While  the  barbarous  nations  remained  in  their  original  countries,  their 
property  in  land  was  only  temporary,  and  they  had  no  certain  limits  to  their 
posgessions.  After  feeding  their  flocks  in  one  great  district,  they  removed  with 
thean,  and  with  their  wives  and  families,  to  another ;  and  aliandoned  that  like- 
wise in  a  short  time.  They  were  not,  in  consequence  of  this  impsrfeot  species 
of  jMToperty,  brought  under  any  positive  or  formal  obligation  to  serve  the  com- 
mniaity ;  all  their  services  were  purely  voluntary.  £very  individiial  was  at 
liberty  to  choose  how  far  he  would  contribute  towards  carrying  on  any  military 
enterprise.  If  he  followed  a  leader  in  any  expedition,  it  was  oom  attachment, 
not  fipom  a  sense  of  obligation.  The  clearest  proof  of  this  has  been  produced 
in  N'ote  [6].  While  property  continued  in  this  state,  we  can  discover  nothing 
that  bears  any  resemblance  to  a  feudal  tenure,  or  to  the  subordination  and 
military  service  which  the  feudal  system  introduced. 

II.  Upon  settling  in  the  conntnes  which  thsy  had  subdued,  the  victoriona 
troops  divided  the  conquered  lands.  Whatever  portion  of  them  fell  to  a  soldier, 
he  seised  as  the  recompense  due  to  his  valour,  as  a  settlement  acquired  by  his 
own  sword.  He  took  possession  of  it  as  a  freeman  in  full  property.  He  en- 
joyed it  during  his  own  life,  and  could  dispose  of  it  at  pleasure,  or  transmit  it 
as  an  inheritance  to  his  children.  Thus  property  in  land  became  fixed.  It  was 
at  the  same  time  aUoduOy  i.  e^  the  possessor  had  the  entire  right  of  property 
and  dominion,  he  held  of  no  sovereign  or  superior  lord,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
to  do  homace  and  perform  service.  But  as  Uiese  new  proprietors  were  in  some 
danger  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  text)  of  being  disturbed  by  the  remainder 
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of  the  •ncunt  inhabitanti,  aii4  ia  still  greater  danger  of  being  attacked  by  iiio^ 
oeanve  colonies  of  barbarians  as  fierce  and  rapacious  as  tbemselTos,  they  saw 
the  neoeesitj  of  coning  under  obligations  to  defend  the  communitT,  more  ex* 
Iklicit  than  ihos«  to  which  thej  had  been  subject  in  their  original  nabttationa. 
On  this  account,  immediately  upon  their  fixing  in  their  new  settlements,  ereiy 
freeman  became  bound  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  the  community,  and,  if  he 
refused  or  neglected  so  to  do,  was  liable  to  a  considerable  penalty.  I  do  not 
mean  that  any  oontiact  of  this  kind  was  kbrmally  concluded,  or  mutually  rati- 
fied by  any  legal  solemnity.  It  was  established  by  tacit  consent»  like  the  other 
compacts  which  hold  society  together.  Their  mutual  security  and  preeervatiQa 
made  it  the  interest  of  all  to  recognise  its  authority,  and  to  enforce  the  obser- 
vation of  it.  We  can  trace  back  this  new  obUgation  on  the  proprietors  of  land 
to  a  very  eariy  period  in  the  history  of  the  Franks.  Chilperic,  who  began  hia 
reign  A.  D.  dit^  exacted  a  fine,  barmot  jutiit  exigu  from  certain  persons  who 
had  refused  to  accompany  him  in  an  expedition.  Gregor.  Turon.  lib.  ▼.  c  36. 
p.  211.  Childebert,  who  f>egan  his  reign  A.  D.  576,  proceeded  in  the  sasM 
manner  against  others  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  like  crime.  Id.  lib.  vii.  c  4S, 
p.  34i2.  Such  a  fine  could  not  have  been  exacted  while  property  continued  in 
its  first  state,  and  military  service  was  entirely  voluntary.  Charlemagne  or- 
damed,  that  every  freeman  who  possessed  B^e  mansi,  i.  e.  sixty  acres  of  lan4 
in  properfy^  should  march  in  person  against  the  en^my.  CapituL  A.  D.  807. 
Louis  Je  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  815,  granted  lands  to  certain  Spaniards,  who  fled 
fivm  the  Saracens,  and  allowed  Qiem  to  settle  in  his  territories,  on  conditkm 
that  they  should  serve  in  the  army  Hke  oiher  freanen,  CaiHtul.  vol.  i.  p.  500. 
By  land  possessed  in  ynpertjf^  which  is  mentioned  in  the  law  of  Charkmagnei 
we  are  to  understand,  according  to  the  style  of  that  age,  allodial  land ;  o/etfef 
and  pr9priaa$<t  nkadum  and  mroprimm  being  words  perfectlj  synonymooa.  Du 
Caage,  voce  AMi»,  The  clearest  proof  of  the  distinction  between  allodial  and 
beneficiary  possoasion^  is  contained  in  two  charters  published  by  Muratori,  by  . 
which  it  appears,  that  a  person  might  possess  one  part  of  his  estate  as  allodial, 
which  he  could  dispose  of  at  pleasure,  the  other  as  a  ben^fidwm^  of  which  he 
had  only  the  usufi^ct,  the  property  returning  to  the  superior  lord  on  his 
demise.  Antiq.  Ital.  medii  evi,  vol.  i.  p.  559.  565.  The  same  distinction  is 
pointed  out  in  a  Capitulare  of  Chariemagne,  A.  D.  812,  edit.  Balux.  voL  i. 
p.  481.  Count  Everard,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  in 
the  curious  testament,  by  which  he  disposes  of  has  vest  estate  among  his  chil- 
dren, distinguishes  between  what  he  possessed  pnprieiaU^  and  whM  he  held 
bentfiei»;  and  it  appeals  that  the  greater  part  was  allodial,  A.  D.  837.  Aob. 
Mirci  Opera  Diplomitica,  Lovan.  1723.  vol.  i.  p.  19. 

In  the  same  manner  Liber  howto  is  commonly  opposed  to  Kums  or  VaatoibiM  ; 
the  former  denotes  an  allodial  proprietor,  the  latter  one  who  held  of  a  saperior. 
These./rM  men  were  under  an  obUJgation  to  serve  the  statto ;  and  this  duty  was 
considered  as  so  sacred,  that  freemen  were  prohibited  from  entering  into  holy 
orders  unless  thev  had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  sovereign.     The  reason 
ffiven  for  this  in  the  statute  is  remarkable,  ^  For  we  are  informed  that  some 
do  so,  not  so  much  out  of  devotion,  as  in  order  to  avoid  that  militaiy  servios 
which  they  are  bonnd  to  perform.*'    Capitul.  lib.  i.  M14.     If,  upon  being  som*> 
moned  into  the  field,  any  freeman  refused  to  obey,  a  full  Hcre^anmaa,  L  e.  a 
fine  of  sixty  crowns,  was  to  be  exacted  firom  him  according  to  the  law  of  tha 
Franks.    Capit.  Car.  Magn.  ap.  Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tat  14.  4  13.  p.  539.    This 
expreasion,  according  to  Sie  law  of  the  Frahka,  aeema  to  imply,  that  both  the 
obligation  to  aerve,  and  the  penalty  on  those  who  disregarded  it,  were  coeval 
with  the  lawa  made  by  the  Franka  at  their  firat  aetUement  in  Gaul.    Tlua  fine 
was  levied  with  auch  rigour,  ^  That  if  any  peraon  convicted  of  this  crime  ^was 
inaolvent,  he  waa  reduced  to  aervitude,  and  continued  in  that  atate  until  anch 
time  aa  hia  labour  should  amount  to  the  value  of  the  AareAonmim."    Ibid.    The 
emperor  Lothariua  rendered  the  penalty  atill  more  aevere ;  and  if  any  peraon 
poasessing  such  an  extent  of  property  as-  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  ti^e 
the  field  in  person,  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  all  his  goods  were  deehured  to 
be  forfeited,  and  he  himself  might  be  punished  with  baniahjnenL     Mnrat 
Script.  Ital.  vol.  i.  pare  ii.  p.  153. 

m.  Property  in  land  having  thus  become  fixed,  and  eubjeot  to  militMy  mn- 
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vioe«  ftBother  ohange  wu  mtrodaoed,  though  slowly^  and  fltep  by  rtep.  We 
iMm  ftom  Ttcitiu,  that  the  chief  men  among  the  Oermami  endeaToured  to 
attach  to  their  penouB  and  interests  certain  adheients  whom  he  ealla  Comttor. 
These  fought  onder  their  standard,  and  followed  them  in  all  theb  enterprises. 
The  same  custom  continued  among  them  in  their  new  settlements  and  those 
attached  or  devoted  followers  were  ctJleAJideUi^  anlnuHoneM^  hominu  in  tnuie 
DotmnietL,  lewki.  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  the  rank  of  a  Comes  was  deemed 
honourable ;  De  Morib.  Germ.  c.  13.  The  composition,  which  is  the  standard 
by  which  we  mast  judee  of  the  rank  and  condition  of  persons  in  the  middle 
ages,  paid  for  the  murder  of  one  in  irutie  Domtnioa,  was  triple  to  that  paid  for 
the  murder  of  a  freeman.  Leg.  Salicor.  Tit.  44.  i  1,  2.  While  the  Germans 
remained  in  their  own  country,  they  courted  the  fovour  of  these  Comites,  by 
presents  of  arnui  and  horses,  and  by  hospitality;  See  Note  VI.  As  long  as 
they  had  no  fixed  property  in  land,  these  were  the  only  gifts  that  they  could 
bestow,  and  the  only  reward  which  their  followers  denred.  But  upon  their 
settling  in  the  countries  whicb  they  conquered,  and  when  the  value  of  property 
oame  to  be  understood  among  them,  instead  of  those  slight  presents,  the  kiogs 
and  chieftains  betowed  a  mors  substantiai  recompense  in  land  on  their  adhe- 
rents. These  grants  were  called  ben^fieta^  because  they  were  gratuitous^dona* 
tions ;  and  Aeneref,  because  they  were^  regarded  as  marks  of  distinction.  What 
were  the  services  originaUy  exacted  in  return  for  these  bm^fieia  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  absolute  precision;  because  there  are  no  records  so  ancient. 
When  allodia]  possessions  were  first  rendered  feudal,  they  were  not«  at  once, 
subjected  to  all  the  feudal  services.  The  transition  here,  as  in  all  other  changes 
of  importance,  was  gradual.  As  the  great  object  of  a  feudal  vassal  was  to  ob- 
tain protection,  when  allodial  proprietors  first  consented  to  become  vassals  of 
any  powerful  leader,  they  continued  to  retain  as  much  of  their  ancient  inde- 
pendence as  was  consistent  with  that  new  relation.  The  homage  which  they 
did  to  the  superior  of  whom  they  chese  to  hold,  was  called  hom^^ium  plammh 
and  bound  them  to  nothing  more  than  fidelity,  but  without  any  obligation  either 
of  military  service,  or  attendance  in  the  courts  of  their  superior.  Of  this 
homt^ium  planum  some  traces,  ihough  obscure,  may  still  be  discovered.  Brus- 
sel,  tom.  i.  p.  97.  Among  the  ancient  writs  published  by  D.  D.  De  Vic  and 
Vaisette  hist  de  Lanqued.  are  a  great  many  which  they  call  homaguL  They 
seem  to  be  an  intermediate  step  betwe^i  the  homagium  planum  mentioned 
by  Brussel,  and  the  engagement  to  perform  complete  feudal  service.  The 
one  party  promises  protection,  and  grants  certain  castles  or  lands ;  the  other 
ensages  to  defond  the  person  of  the  grantor^  and  to  assist  him  likewise  in 
deeding  his  property  as  often  as  he  shall  be  summoned  to  do  so.  But 
these  engagements  are  accompanied  with  none  of  the  feudal  formalities,  and 
no  mention  is  mads  of  any  of  the  other  feudal  services.  They  appear  rather 
to  be  a  mutual  contract  between  equals,  than  the  enga^ment  of  a  vassal  to 
perform  serviees  to  a  superior  lord.  Preuves  de  FHist.  de  Lane.  tom.  ii. 
173.  et  passim.  As  soon  as  men  were  accustomed  to  these,  the  oUier  feudal 
services  were  gradually  introduced.  M.  de  Montesquieu  considers  these 
ben^ficia  as  6»h^  which  originally  subjected  those  who  held  them  to  military 
service.  LTsprit  des  Loix,  1.  xxx.  c.  3.  Id.  M.  TAbb^  de  Mably  conteiuui 
that  such  as  held  these  wore  at  first  subjected  to  no  other  service  than  what 
was  incumbent  on  every  freeman.  Observations  sur  THistoire  de  France,  L 
356.  But,  upon  comparing  their  proofo  and  reasonings  and  conjectures,  it 
seems  to  be  evident,  that  as  every  freeman,  in  consequence  of  his  allodial  pro- 
perty, was  bound  to  serve  the  community  under  a  severe  penalty,  no  good  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  conferrini:  these  bent^fidoy  if  they  did  not  subject  such  as 
received  them  to  some  new  obligation.  Why  should  a  king  have  stripped  him- 
self of  his  domain,  if  he  had  not  expected  that,  by  parcelling  it  oat,  he  might 
acquire  a  right  to  services,  to  which  he  had  formerly  no  title  ?  We  may  then 
warrantably  conclude,  ^  That  as  allodial  pro[)erty  subjected  those  who  pos- 
sessed it  to  serve  the  community,  so  benefieta  subjected  such  as  held  them  to 
personal  service  and  fidelity  to  him  fivm  whom  they  received  these  lands." 
Those  benefieia  were  granted  originally  only  during  pleasure.  No  circumstance 
ralating  to  the  customs  of  the  middle  ages  is  better  ascertained  than  this ;  and 
iiinnmeimbte  proofs  of  it  might  be  added  to  those  produced  in  L'Esprit  des 
hoau  L  SB.  c,  16.  and  by  Du  Cange,  voc.  Beneficium  d feodum. 
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rV.  But  tlie  poawioion  of  benefioM  did  not  continue  lon|(  in  this  state.  A 
piecarioae  tenure  during  pleuure  wai  not  solficient  to  ei^sfy  swsli  ■•  iield 
lands,  and  by  yariont  means  they  gradually  obtained  a  oonfimation  of  their 
benefices  durmg  life.  Feudor.  Ub.  tit.  i.  Du  Cange  produoes  several  quotationn 
from  ancient  charters  and  chronicles  in  proof  of  this ;  Glos.  voc.  Jqi^^fehaw. 
AHer  this  it  was  easy  to  obtain  or  eztoit  charters  rendering  bm^ficia  henditaiy, 
first  in  the  direct  line,  then  in  the  collateral,  and  at  last  in  the  female  line.  Leg. 
Longob.  lib.  iii.  tit.  8.  Do  Cange,  toc.  Ben^fieium. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  each  of  these  changes  took 
place.  M.  I'Ab.  Mably  conjectures,  with  some  probabihty,  that  Charles  Martel 
first  introduced  the  practice  of  grantin|f  ben^fitia  for  lifo ;  Obaenrat.  tom.  i.  p. 
103.  160;  and  that  Louis  le  D^bonnaue  was  among  the  first  who  rendered 
them  hereditary,  is  evident  from  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers ;  Id.  429. 
Mabillon,  however,  has  published  a  placitum  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  A.  D.  860, 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  still  continued  to  grant  some  ben^fieia  only  during 
life.  I>e  Re  Diplomatica,  lib.  ti.  p.  3S3.  In  the  year  889,  Odo  kug  of  France 
granted  lands  to  Ricabodo,  fideli  suo,  jure  beneficiario  et  fructuario,  during  his 
own  life ;  and  if  he  should  die,  and  a  son  were  bom  to  him,  that  right  was  to 
continue  during  the  life  of  his  son.  MabiHon  ut  supra,  p.  556.  This  was  an 
intermediate  step  between  fiefii  merely  during  lifo,  and  fleft  hereditary  to  per- 
petuity. While  ben^/ieia  continued  under  their  fint  form,  and  were  held  only 
during  pleasure,  he  who  granted  them  not  only  exercised  the  danmum  er  pre- 
rogative of  superior  lord,  but  he  retained  the  property,  giving  his  vassal  enlj 
the  uttUruct, — ^Bnt  under  the  latter  form,  when  they  became  hereditaiy,  although 
feudal  lawyers  continued  to  define  a  ben^fidum  agreeably  to  its  original  nature, 
the  property  was  in  effect  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  superior  lords,  and 
lodgisd  in  those  of  the  vassal.  As  soon  as  the  reciprocal  advantages  of  the 
feudal  mode  of  tenure  came  to  be  understood  by  superiors  as  well  as  vassals, 
that  species  of  holding  became  so  agroeshle  to  both,  that  not  only  lands,  bnt 
casual  rents,  such  as  the  profits  of  a  toll,  the  fare  paid  at  ferries,  kc  the  sala- 
ries or  perquisites  of  offices,  and  even  pensions  themselves,  wero  granted  and 
held  as  fiofs ;  and  miUtary  service  was  promised  and  exacted  on  account  of 
these.  Morice  mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  lliist.  de  firotagne,  tom.  ii.  78. 
690.  Brussel,  tom.  i.  p.  41.  How  absurd  soever  it  may  seem  to  grant  or  to  hold 
such  procarious  and  casual  property  as  a  fief,  there  are  instanees  of  feudal 
tenures  still  more  singular.  The  profits  arising  from  the  masses  said  at  an 
altar  were  properly  an  ecclesiastical  revenue,  belonging  to  the  dergy  of  the 
churoh  or  monastery  which  performed  that  duty ;  but  these  were  sometimes 
soiled  by  the  powerful  barons.  In  order  to  ascertain  their  right  to  them,  they 
held  them  as  fiefs  of  the  church,  and  parcelled  ihtm  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  other  property  to  their  sub-vassah.  Bouquet,  recoeil  des  hist.  vol.  x.  23& 
480.  The  same  spirit  of  encroachment  which  rendered  fieft  horeditaiy,  M 
the  nobles  to  extort  fVom  their  sovereigns  heroditaiy  grants  of  offices.  Many 
of  the  great  offices  of  the  crown  became  hereditary  in  most  of  the  kingdoms 
in  Europe ;  and  so  conscious  were  monarehs  of  this  spirit  of  usurpatioD 
among  the  nobility,  and  so  solicitous  to  guard  against  it,  that  cm  some  eeea- 
sions,  they  obliged  the  persons  whom  they  promoted  to  any  office  of  dignity, 
to  grant  an  obligation,  that  neither  they  nor  their  hein  should  daim  it  ae 
belonging  .to  them  by  hereditary  right.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  pro- 
duced, Mem.  de  PAcad.  des  Inseript.  tom.  xxx.  p.  595.  Another  oocnre  in  the 
Thesaur.  anecdot.  published  by  Martene  and  Durand,  vol.  i.  p.  873. — ^This  re- 
volution in  property  occasioned  a  change  corresponding  to  it  in  pohtica]  govern- 
ment ;  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown,  as  they  acquired  such  extensive  pos- 
sessions, usurped  a  proportional  degree  of  power,  depressed  the  juiisdiction  of 
the  crown,  and  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  the  people.  It  is  on  account  of 
this  connection,  that  it  becomes  an  object  of  importance  in  history  to  trace  the 
progress  of  feudal  property ;  for  upon  discovering  in  what  state  property  was 
at  any  particular  period,  we  may  determine  with  precision  what  was  the  degree 
of  power  possessed  by  the  king  or  by  the  nobilitv  at  that  junctura. 

One  cirourastance  more,  wim  respect  to  the  changes  which  property  under- 
went, deserves  attention.  I  have  shown,  that  when  the  various  tribes  of  bar- 
barians divided  their  conquests  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  the  property 
which  they  acquired  was  allodial ;  but  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  property 
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had  beoome  almost  entirely  feudal  by  the  beghming  of  the  tenth  centaiy.  The 
fyrmet  apeciee  of  property  seeme  to  be  eo  much  b^ter  and  more  desirable  than 
the  latter,  that  each  a  change  appears  ■urprinng,  especially  when  we  are  in- 
formed that  allodial  property  waa  fireqoently  converted  into  feudal,  by  a  volun- 
tary deed  of  the  possessor.  The  motives  which  determined  them  to  a  choice  so 
repugnant  to  the  ideas  of  mcidem  times  concerning  property,  have  been  inves- 
tigated and  explained  by  M.  de  Montesquieu,  with  his  usual  discernment  and 
acGuraoy,  lib.  xzzi.  c.  8.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of  which  we  have  a  hint 
in  Larobertus  Ardensis,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  voce  Alodit,  In 
those  times  of  anarol^  and  disorder  which  became  general  in  Eurooe  after  the 
death  of  Charlemagne,  when  there  waa  scarcely  any  union  among  tne  different 
membersof  the  community,  and  individuals  were  ezposed,single  and  undefended 
by  government,  to  rapine  and  oppression,  it  became  neioessary  for  every  man 
to  have  a  poweriul  protector,  under  whose  banner  he  might  range  himself,  and 
obtain  security  against  enemies  whom  singly  he  could  not  oppose.  For  this 
reason  he  relinquished  his  allodial  independence,  and  subjected  himself  to  the 
feudal  services,  that  he  might  6nd  safety  under  the  patronage  of  some  respecta- 
ble superior.  In  some  parts  of  Europe,  this  change  from  allodial  to  feudal 
property  became  so  general,  that  he  who  possessed  land  had  no  longer  any 
liberty  of  choice  left.  He  was  obliged  to  recognise  some  liege  lord,  and  to 
hold  of  him.  Thus  Beanmanoir  informs  us,  that  in  the  counties  of  Clermont 
and  Beanvois,  if  the  lord  or  count  discovered  any  lands  within  his  jurisdiction, 
for  which  no  service  was  performed,  and  which  paid  to  him  no  taxes  or  cus- 
toms, he  might  instantly  seize  it  as  his  own ;  ror,  says  he,  no  man  can  hold 
allocQal  property.  Coust.  ch.  34.  p.  123.  Upon  the  same  principle  is  founded 
a  maxim,  which  has  at  length  become  general  in  the  law  of  France,  JVW^  terre 
sons  Seigneur,  In  other  provinces  of  France,  allodial  property  seems  to  have 
remained  longer  unalienated,  and  to  have  been  more  highly  valued.  A  great 
number  of  clnurters,  containing  grants,  or  sales,  or  exchanges  of  allodial  lands 
in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  are  published.  Hist,  gener.  de  Langued.  par. 
D.  D.  De  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  During  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  great  part  of 
the  eleventh  century,  the  property  in  that  province  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
allodial ;  and  scarcely  any  mention  of  feudal  tenures  occurs  in  the  deeds  of 
that  country.  The  state  of  property,  during  those  centuries,  seems  to  have 
been  perfectly  similar  in  Catalonia  and  the  country  of  Roussillon,  as  appears 
from  the  original  charters  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Petr.  de  la  Marca's 
treatise  de  Awrca  sive  Umite  Hispanico.  Allodial  propeiihr  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued in  the  tiOW-Cottntries  to  a  period  still  later.  During  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  this  species  of  property  seems  to  have  been 
of  considerable  extent  Mine!  opera  diplom.  vol.  i.  34.  74,  75.  83.  296.  817. 
842.  847.  578.  Some  vestiges  of  allodial  property  appear  there  as  late  as  tlto 
fourteenth  century.  Ibid.  218.  Several  facts  which  prove  that  allodial  pro- 
perty subsided  in  different  parts  of  Europe  long  after  the  introduction  of  feudal 
tenures,  and  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  these  two  different 
species  of  possession,  are  produced  by  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  Fraur 
9ois,  conserves  dans  les  Coutumes  Angloises,  vol.  i.  p.  192,  &c.  The  notions 
of  men  with  rospect  to  property  vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  under- 
standings, and  the  caprice  of  their  passions.  At  the  same  time  that  some 
persons  were  fond  of  relinquishing  allodial  property,  in  order  to  hold  it  by 
feudal  tenure,  others  seem  to  have  been  solicitous  to  convert  their  fiels  into  al- 
lodial property.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Louis  le  Debonnalre, 
published  by  Eckhard,  Commentarii  de  rebus  Francie  Orientalis,  vol.  ii.  p.  885. 
Another  occurs  in  the  year  1299,  Reliquie  MSS.  omnia  asvi,  by  Ludwisr,  vol.  i. 
p.  209 ;  and  even  one  as  late  as  the  year  1337,  ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  40.  Tne  same 
thing  took  place  in  the  Low-Countries.    Mirai  oper.  1.  52. 

In  tracing  these  various  revolutions  of  property,  I  have  hitherto  chiefly  con- 
fined myself  to  what  happened  in  Franco,  because  the  ancient  monuments  of 
that  nation  have  either  been  more  careftilly  preserved,  or  have  been  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  those  of  anv  people  in  Europe. 

In  Italv,  the  same  revolutions  happened  in  property,  and  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  same  order.  There  is  some  ground,  however,  for  coniecturing  that 
allodial  property  continued  longer  in  estimation  among  the  Italiami,  than 
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J  Hm  FiMeh.  It  a|»p6«n,  thU  owiiy  of  the  duoten  gnalid  fcj  tiw  «». 
peron  in  the  ninth  century,  conyejed  an  eUodial  right  to  land.  Mviat.  Aati^ 
med.  erif  ▼.  L  p.  575,  fte«  Bat  in  tiie  eleventh  oantoiy  we  find  sono  mamptin 
of  persona  who  realgned  their  aUodial  property,  and  retained  it  bac  ia  a  fen* 
dal  tenure.  Id.  p.  610,  ftc  Muratori  obaenrea,  that  the  word  /wirf— ,  whMk 
eame  to  be  aabetituted  in  place  of  ben^fieiumy  doea  not  occar  in  any  iwthamtio 
charter  preTioua  to  the  eleventh  oentiuy.  Id.  594.  A  charter  of  hing  lioheK 
of  France,  A.  D.  1008,  ia  the  earlieat  deed  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  word 
feuduML  Boaqaet  recaeil  des  hiatoriena  de  Oaale  et  de  la  France,  toHk  z.  p. 
593.  b.  Thia  word  oocura  indeed  in  an  edict,  A.  D.  700,  pnhliahed  by  P 
voL  L  p.  77.  Bat  the  authenticity  of  that  deed  haa  been  oalled  in 
and  perhaps  the  frequent  oae  of  the  word/naliMi  in  it  k  an  additions 
for  doinff  so.  The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  both  of  allodial 
and  feudal  pnaaflamnm  receivea  some  oonwmation  fioas  this  etymology  of  the 
words  themselves,  jf lode  or  aUoduim  is  compounded  of  the  German  paftida 
«n  uid  fo/,  u  «.  land  obtained  by  lot  Wachteri  (Hossar.  Qermaniaam,  vea. 
^Uodiumt  p.  35.  It  appears  from  the  authoritiea  produced  by  him,  and  by  Dn 
Cange,  voc  Ser$•^  that  the  northern  nations  divided  the  lands  whieh  they  had 
conquered  in  thii  manner.  Feodum  is  compounded  of  od  pssseaninn  or  eatatoi 
and /so  wages,  pay ;  intimating  that  it  was  stipendazy,  and  gnntnd  a  reeoai- 
pensc  for  service.    Wachtems,  ibid,  voc  F«idm^  p.  441. 

The  progress  of  the  feudal  system  among  the  CIcrmana  was  peiftotly  aimilax 
to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.    But  as  the  emperols  of  Q«nany« 
especially  after  the  Imperial  crown  passed  from  the  deecendsnts  of  Chaiiemagifta 
to  the  house  of  Saxony,  were  fkr  superior  to  the  oontempoiaiy  oMmardta  of 
France  in  abilities,  the  Imperial  vassals  did  not  aspire  ao  early  to  sadapendiemna, 
nor  did  they  so  soon  obtain  the  privilege  of  possessing  their  beneficM  by  h(Qndi« 
taiy  right.    According  to  the  compilers  of  the  Ldbri  Feadarum,  Conrad  Q.  or 
the  Sslic,  was  the  fint  emperor  who  rendered  fieis  -hereditary.    Lib.  i.  liL  L 
Conrad  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1034.     Ludovicus  Pius,  under  whoee  Angn 
grants  of  hereditazy  fien  were  frequent  in  France,  suocesided  his  &tlier  A.  D. 
814    Not  only  was  this  innovation  so  much  later  in  being  introdneed  amci^ 
the  vassals  of  the  German  emperors,  but  oven  after  Conrad  had  satahliidiBd  it, 
the  law  continued  favourable  to  the  ancient  practice ;  and  unleas  the  charter  of 
the  vassal  bore  expressly  that  the  fief  descended  to  his  hei^^  it  was  presosaod 
to  be  granted  only  during  life.    Lib.  feud.  itnd.    Even  after  the  alteration  made 
by  Conrad,  it  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany  to  grant  fiefs  only  for  life ;  a 
charter  of  this  kind  occurs  as  late  as  the  year  1^6.    Charta  ap.  Boehner. 
Princip.  J.ur.  foud.  p.  361.    The  transmission  of  fiefii  to  collateral  and  fimale 
heirs,  took  place  vMy  slowly  among  the  Germans.    There  ia  extant  a  ehaiteiv 
A.  D.  1201,  conveying  the  right  of  succession  to  females,  but  it  ia  granted  aa 
an  extraordinary  mark  of  favour,  and  in  reward  of  uncommon  servieea. 
Boehmer.  ibid.  p.  365.    In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Fimnce  and  Italy,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  lands  continued  to  be  allodial  Ions  after  the  feudal  mode 
of  tenure  was  introduced.    It  appears  from  the  Codex  Diplomatieos  Monsafterii 
Buch,  that  a  great  part  of  the  lands  in  the  Marquisate  of  Misoia  waa  still 
allodial  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century.    No.  31. 36, 37. 46,  Iec  ap.  Scnptorea 
hist.  German,  cura  Schoetgenii  et  Kreysigii.  Altenb.  1756.  vcL  ii.  183,  Aco^ 
Allodial  property  seems  to  have  been  common  in  another  district  of  the  same 
province,  during  the   ^<ame  period.      Reliquie  Diplomatioe   SaactinioBinL 
Beutiz.  No.  17.  36.  58.  ibid.  374,  ftc. 

NoTX  [9].  Page  13. 

As  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  another  Note,  to  repvaoent  the  eoo^tian  of  thai 
part  of  the  people  who  dwelt  in  cities,  I  will  confine  myself  in  this  to  oonaidei 
the  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  perwms  enqdoyed  in  colti- 
vating  the  ground  during  the  ages  under  review  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes.;  1.  servi  or  slaves.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  moat  nameroaa  dasa, 
and  consisted  either  of  captives  token  in  war,  or  of  persons  the  property  in 
whom  was  acquired  in  some  one  of  the  various  methods  enumerated  by  Du 
Cange,  voc  Servut^  v.  6.  d.  447.  The  wretched  condition  of  thia  namsnw 
race  of  men  will  appeal  from  several  drcumstanoes,    1.  Their  mastovi  had 
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abMiato  dommkNi  over  their  penons.    The^  had  the  power  of  pimkhm;  1 
■hiTee  cmpttaUy^  without  the  interyentioDof  any  jadgo.    This  duigeroiu  i  _ 
thej  poMossed  not  only  in  the  more  early  periods,  when  their  manners  wm 


fierce,  but  it  continued  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  Joaeh.  Potgiesserus  de 
jtAttt  servofiim,  LomgOT.  1737.  4to.  Hb.  ii.  cap.  i.  sect  4.  10.  13.  f4.  Even 
after  this  jurisdiction  of  masters  came  to  be  restrained,  the  life  of  a  slaye  waa 
deemed  to  be  of  so  Uttlo  value,  that  a  Teiy  ahght  compensation  atoned  for 
taking  it  away.  Idem,  Ub.  iii.  c.  6.  If  maeten  had  power  over  the  lives  of 
their  slaves,  it  is  evident  that  almost  no  bounds  would  be  set  to  the  rigour  of 
the  pttnishmente  which  they  might  inflict  upon  Ihem.  The  codes  of  ancient 
luws  preooribed  punishments  for  the  crimes  of  slaves  di^rent  from  those  whidi 
were  inflinted  on  free  men.  The  latter  paid  only  a  fine  or  compensation ;  the 
former  were  subjected  to  corporal  punishments.  The  cnieHy  of  these  was  in 
many  instaooes  excessive.  Staves  might  be  put  to  the  rack  on  very  slight 
oooasione.  The  laws  with  respect  to  these  points  are  to  be  found  in  Fotgies- 
sertts,  lib.  iii.  cap.  7.  and  are  shocking  to  humanity.  3.  If  the  dominion  of 
masters  over  the  lives  and  persons  of  their  slavee  was  thus  extensive,  it  waa  no 
less  so  over  theh^  actions  and  property.  They  were  not  originally  permitted  to 
marry.  Male  and  female  elaves  wore  allowed  and  even  encouraged  to  cohabit 
togetlier.  But  this  union  was  not  considered  as  a  marriage,  it  was  called  eon- 
tubemium^  not  nuptim  or  wuttrmonium.  Potgieas.  lib.  ii.  c.  iL  sect.  1.  This 
notion  was  so  much  established,  that,  during  several  centuries  after  the  bar* 
barous  natione  embraeed  the  Christian  religion,  slaves,  who  lived'  aa  husband 
and  wiie,  were  not  joined  together  by  any  re]Un<^^  oeremeny,  and  did  .not 
receive  the  nuptial  l^snediction  from  a  pnest.  Ibid.  sect.  10,  11.  When  this 
conjunction  between  sltves  came  to  be  considered  as  a.  lawfbl  maniage,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their  master ;  and  such  as 
rentured'to  do  io,  without  obtaining  that,  were  punished  with  great  severity^ 
and  sometimee  were  put  to  death.  Potgiess.  ibid,  sect  12,  kc»  Gregor.  Tnroo. 
Hist.  lib.  V.  c.  3.  When  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  became  more 
gentle,  and  their  ideas  more  liberal,  slaves  who  married  without  their  maater*a 
consent  were  subjected  only  to  a  fine.  Potgiess.  ibid.  sect.  20.  Dtt  Cange 
Gloss,  voc.  ForitmariiagiunL  3.  All  the  children  of  shbves  were  in  the  same 
condition  with  their  parents,  and  became  the  property  of  the  master.  Du 
Cange  Gloss,  too.  Servut,  vol.  vi.  450.  Murat.  Antiq.  ItaL  vol.  i.  7M.  4. 
Slaves  Were  so  entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  that  they  oould  sell  them 
at  pleasure.  While  domestio  slaverr  continued,  property  in  a  dave  was  sold 
in  the  samo  manner  with  that  which  a  person  had  in  any  other  mcyveable. 
Afterwards  slaves  became  adsermti  gUbm^  and  were  conveyed  by  sale,  together 
with  the  farm  or  estatis  to  which  they  belonged.  Potgiesseros  has  eoUeeted 
the  laws  and  charters  which  illustrate  this  well4cnown  circumstaaoe  in  the  con- 
dition of  slaves.  Lib.  ii.  c.  4.  6.  Slaves  hod  a  title  to  nothing  biU  subsistenoe 
and  clothes  from  their  master ;  all  the  profits  of  their  labour  accrued  to  him^ 
If  a  master,  from  indulgence,  gave  his  slaves  any  peeuUton,  or  fixed  allowaoee 
for  their  subsistence,  they  had  no  right  of  property  in  what  they  saved  out  of 
that  All  that  they  accumulated  belonged  to  their  master.  Poqpess.  lib.  ii.  e. 
10.  Marat  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  768.  Du  Cange,  voo.  Servuh  vol.  vi.  p.  451* 
Conformably  to  the  same  principle,  all  the  eiiects  of  sUves  belonged  to  their 
master  at  their  death,  and  they  could  not  dispoee  of  them  by  testament  Pot- 
giess. lib.  ii.  c.  11.  6.  Slaves  were  distinguished  from  free  men  by  a  peculiar 
dress.  Among  all  the  barbarous  nations,  long  hair  was  a  mark  of  dignity  and 
of  freedom;  slaves  were  for  that  reason  obliged  to  shave  their  heads;  and  by  this 
distinction,  how  indifiTerent  soever  it  may  be  in  its  own  nature,  they  were  re- 
minded every  moment  of  the  inferiority  of  their  condition.  Potgios.  ub.  iii.  c  4, 
-      •  ■    ithel         -  ■  


For  the  same  reason  it  was  enacted  in  the  laws  of  almost  allthe  notions  of  Europe, 
that  no  slave  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence  against  a  free  mob  in  a  oouK 
of  justice.    Du  Cange,  voc.  fierottt,  vol.  vi.  p.  451.  Potgiess.  lib.  iii.  c.  3. 

i.  yiUmU,  They  were  likewise  tfdMTtphglete  or  vttia,firom  which  they  de- 
rived their  nanle,  and  were  transferable  along  with  it  Du  Cange,  voc  ViUmnm. 
But  in  this  they  differed  from  slaves,  that  they  paid  a  fixed  rent  to  their  master 
for  the  land  which  they  cultivated,  and,  after  paying  that,  oU  the  fruits  of  thek 
labour  and  industry  belonged  to  theraselvee  in  property.    THie  djetinetioii  m 
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auiked  by  Pwrre  do  FoaUin's  ConMiL  Vie  de  St.  Lovk  mt  JomviOt,  p. 
119.  adit  de  Du  Cuge.  Seveimi  caaes  dacidsd  agniuaMy  to  tbi  priiiciple''ttM 
mentioiied  by  Mimt.  ib.  p.  T73. 

3.  The  last  dui  of  pmons  employed  in  agricoltme  wete  fiee  ohi.  Tbeoe 
an  diatingninhed  by  Tarioua  names  among  the  wrilem  of  the  middle  aigaov 
jf fWMMitt,  cpfirfiltemrf<»,  onginarii»  iribukUe$i  4ce.  Theae  aeen  to  have  been 
peraons  who  poaaeaaed  some  amail  allodial  property  of  their  own,  and  beaidoa 
thnt,  cnltiTated  aome  faim  belonging  to  their  moie  wealthy  neighbonia,  for 
which  they  paid  a  fixed  rant ;  ana  boond  themeeivea  likewise  to  petibna  aave- 
ral  email  aerrioea  tnpfioia  veftn  fiMfae,tniifiatera«e/ tn«men,aiichasploafl^^ 
a  certain  quantity  of  their  landlord's  ground,  aaaiating  him  in  bamat  and 
Tintaga  work,  kc  The  deanat  proof  of  thb  may  be  toond  in  Mutnton^v.  L 
p.  718.  and  in  Du  Cange  under  tlM  respOTtive  words  above  mentioned,  1  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  whether,  theae  arwumitt,  &&  were  raoiovmhle  at 
pleaaurer  or  held  their  &nna  by  leaae  for  a  certain  numbw  of  yeue.  The 
fonner,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  geniua  and  maxima  of  the  age,  aeeois  to  be 
most  probable.  Theee  peraona,  however,  were  considered  as  fine  men  in  the 
meet  honourable  aenee  of  the  word ;  they  enjoyed  all  the  piivilegee  of  that 
condition,  and  were  even  called  to  aerve  in  war ;  an  honour  to  whidi  no  abve 
was  admitted.  Mnrat.  Antiq.  vol.  L  p.  743.  vot  ii  p.  446.  Thia  aoeouit  of 
the  condition  of  theee  three  different  dasaea  of  persons,  wiU  enable  the  reader 
to  «pprehend.the  full  fMce  of  an  argument  which  I  ahall  prodnee  in  conlirmn- 
tton  of  what  I  have  said  in  the  text  concerning  the  wretched  state  of  the  peo- 
ple.during  the  middle  ages.  Notwithstanding  the  immenae  difierenoe  between 
the  first  of  theae  daoses  and  the  third,  such  waa  the  spirit  of  ^rannj  which 
prevailed  among  the  great  proprietors  of  landa,  and  ao  various  their  o]n*octn- 
nities  of  oppressing  those  who  were  settled  on  their  estatea,  and  of  rmdering 
their  condition  intolerable,  that  many  fims  men,  in  deapair  reaouneed  their 
liberty,  and  vduntarUy  surrendered  themselves  as  daves  to  their  powerfitl 
masters.  This  they  did,  in  order  that  their  masters  might  become  more  im- 
mediately  intereated  to  afford  them  protection,  together  with  the  meana  «f 
subsisting  tbemsdvee  and  their  fkmiiiea.  The  forms  of  such  a  anrreiidv,  or 
obmunmUa^  aa  it  was  then  called, are  preeerved  by  MarcuUhs,  lib. iL  e,  98;  and 


by  the  anonymous  author  publiehed  by  M.  Bignon,  together  with  the  ooUectian 
of /bnmila  compiled  bv  MarcuUus,  c.  16.  In  both,  the  reason  given  for  tke 
odneapiaHo,  is  the  wretched  and  indigent  condition  of  the  person,  who  gives  up 


hia  liberty.  It  waa  still  mwe  common  for  free  men  to  surrender  their  Uber^ 
to  bidiope  or  abbots,  that  they  might  partahe  of  the  aecurity  whidv  the  vasaala 
and  davea  of  churches  and  monasteries  enjoyed,  in  consequence  of  the  super- 
stitious veneration  paid  to  the  saint  under  whose  immediate,  protection  they 
were  supposed  to  be  taken.  Du  Cange,  voc.  ObkOutj  vcd.  iv.  p.  1S86.  Th^ 
condition  must  have  been  miserable  indeed,  which-  could  induce  a  five  man 
voluntarily  to  renounce  his  liberty,  and  to  give  up  himself  as  a  dare  to  the 
dispoaal  of  another.  The  number  of  davea  in  «veiT  nation  of  Europe  wen 
immense.  '  The  greater  part  of  the  inferior  class  of  peopJe  in  France  were 
reduced  to  this  state  at  the  commenoenpent  of  the  third  race  of  lungs.  L*Eapr. 
des  Loiz..liv.  xxx.  c.  11.  The  same  was  the  case  in  England.  Brady  Prof,  to 
Gen.  Hist.  Many  curious  facts,  with  respect  to  the  andent  state  or  viHmint^ 
or  daves  in  England^  are  published  in  Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chinaj  tim 
more  andent,  third  edit.,  p.  969,  ftc 

Note  [10].  Paok  14. 

ImnrMBaABLB  proofe  of  this  might  be  produced.  Bfany  ohaiteia,  gnnlied  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank,  are  preserved,  from  which  it  appeara  that  they 
oould  not  subacribe  their  name.  It  was  usual  for  persons,  who  could  not  write, 
to  make  the  dgn  of  the  croes,  in  confirmation  of  a  charter.  Several  of  theee 
remain,  where  kings  and  peraons  of  great  eminence  afix  ngnum  enKif  wtam^ 
pnpria  fro  ignoraiume  literarum.  Du  Cange,  voc  Cnue^  vol.  iiL  p.  1191. 
From  thia  is  derived  the  phrase  of  signing  instead  of  subecribing  a  paper.  In 
the  ninth  centu^,  Herbaud  Comes  Palatii,  though  supreme  jo^  of  the  eoa- 
pire  by  virtue  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe  his  name.  Nouveau  Traill  de 
JEMplomatique  par  deux  Beaedictins,  4to.  torn.  ii.  p.  dSS.    As  late  ae  the  tonr- 
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tsenth  oentaiy  Da  GomrUii,  eoiuteble  of  France,  the  grMtott  mtn  in  ObSb  etote^ 
nnd  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  age,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Ql 
Palajre  Memoiies  sur  Tanciemie  CheTalorie,  tit.  ii.  p.  82.  Nor  was  this  igno- 
rance confined  to  laymen ;  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  was  not  many  degrees 
snperior  to  them  in  science.  Mtny  dignified*  ecclesiastics  could  not  sabscrihe 
the  canons  of  those  councils,  in  which  they  sat  as  members.  Nonv.  Traits 
de  Diplom.  torn.  ii.  p.  424.  One  of  the  questions  appointed  1^  the  canons  to 
be  put  to  persons  who  were  candidates  for  orders  was  this^  **  Whether  they 
covld  read  the'  gospels  and  eputles,  and  explain  the  sense  of  them,  at  least 
literally  f^  Regino  PrumiensiB  ap.  Bruch.  Hist  Philos.  ▼.  iii.  p.  m.  Alfred 
the  Great  comfJained,  that  from  the  Humber  to  the  Thamee  there  was  not  a 
priest  who  understood  the  liturgy  in  his  mother-tongue,  or  who  could  tnaslate 
the  easiest  piece  of  Liatin ;  and  that  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecolesias- 
ties  were  still  mote  umorant.  Asserius  de  rebus  geslis  Alfinedi,  ap.  Camdent 
Anfflica,  kc  p.  25.  The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  is  quaintly  described  by  an- 
author  of  the  dark  ages :  ^  Potius  dediti  gul»  quam  glosss ;  potius  colUgunt 
libras  quam  legunt  libros ;  libentiusintuenturMarthamquamMarcum;  muunt 
legere  in  Balmone  «{uam  in  Solomone.**  Alanus  de  Art.  Predicat.  ap.  Lebeuf 
Dissert,  torn.  ii.  p.  21.  To  the  obTions  causes  of  such  uniTersal  ignorance^ 
arising  from  the  state  of  government  and  manners,  from  the  serenth  to  the 
eloTOnth  oentuiy,  we  may  add  the  scarcity  of  books  during  that  period,  and 
the  difficulty  of  rendering  them  more  common.  The  Romans  wrote  their 
books  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus.  The 
latter  being  the  cheapest,  was  of  course  the  most  commonly  used,  fiut  after  the 
Saracens  conquered  Egypt  in  the  seventh  century,  the  communication  between 
that  countxy  and  the  people  settled  in  Italy,  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  was 
almost  entirely  broken  off^  and  the  papyrus  was  no  loncer  in  use  among  them. 
They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to  write  all  their  books  upon  paraunent^ 
and,  as  the  price  of  that  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare-  and  of  great 
Tslue.  We  may  ja^«  of  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  for  writing  them- from 
one  circumstance.  There  still  remain  several  manttioripts  of  the  eighth,  ninthy 
and  fsAlowing  centuries,  written  on  parchment,  from  which  some  former  writing 
had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new  composition  in  its  place.  In  this 
manner  it  is  probable  that  several  works  of  the  ancients  perished.  A  book  of 
Livy  or  of  Tacitus  might  be  erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
saint,  or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a  missal.  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  ▼.  tii.-  p.  833. 
P.  de  Montfaucon  affirms,  that  the  |[reater  part  of  the  msauseripts  onpaiekment 
which  be  has  seen,  those  of  an  ancient  date  excepted,  are  written  on  parohment 
from  which  some  former  treatise  had  been  erased.  Mem.  de  l*Acad«  des  In- 
script.  torn.  ix.  p.  335.  As  the  want  of  materials  for  writing  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  of  the  works  of  the  ancients  have  perished,  it  accounts  likewise 
for  the  small  number  of  manuscripts  of  any  kind,  previous  to  the  eleventh  oen» 
tnry,  when  they  began  to  multiply  from  a  cause  which  shall  be  mentioned. 
Histor.  Liter,  de  France,  tom.  vi.  p.  6.  Many  circumstances  prove  the  scaicity 
of  books  during  these  ages.  Private  persons  seldom  posssssod  any  books 
whatever.  Evenmonasteriesof  considerable  note  had  only  one  misnl.  MuraL 
Antiq.  v.  ix.  p.  789.  Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferrieres,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  A.  D. 
866,  beseeches  him  to  lend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  de  Oratore  and  Qnintilian^s 
Institutions,  ^  Ibr,"  says  he,  *  although  we  have  parts  of  those  books,  there  is 
no  complete  copy  of  uem  in  all  France."  Murat.  Antiq.  v.  iii.  p.  836.  The 
price  or  books  became  so  high,  that  persons  of  a  moderate  fortune  oonld  not 
afford  to  purchase  them.  The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy  of  the  homi* 
lies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt,  two  hundred  sheep,  ftt9  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Histoire  Literaire  de  France  par 
des  Relisieux  Benedictine,  torn/  vii.  p.  3.  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1471,  when 
Louis  Xl .  borrowed  the  works  of  Rasis,  the  Arabian  physician,  from  the  &onlty 
of  medicine  in  Paris,  he  not  only  deposited  in  pledge  a  conriderabK  quantity 
of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  with  him  as  mrety  in 
a  deed,  binding  himself  under  a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it  Gabr.  Naude 
Addit.  a  I'Histoire  de  Louys  XI.  par  Comines,  edit  de  Fresnoy,  torn.  iv.  p.  281. 
Many  curious  circumstances,  with  respect  to  the  extrava^t  price  of  books  in 
the  middle  ages,  aie  collected  by  that  industrious  compiler^  to  whom  I  refiit 
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cueh  of  my  nadert  tm  deem  this  small  branch  of  liteniy  hiatoiy  ao  object  of 
ciitiositj.  When  aay  person  made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  ehnroh  or  a 
monastery,  in  which  were  the  only  libraries  during  several  ages,  it  was  deemed 
a  donative  of  saoh  value  that  he  offered  it  on  the  altar  jne  remeim  mumm  turn, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins.  Murat.  voL  iiL  p.  836.  Hist. 
Lit  de  France,  tom.  vL  p.  6.  Nonv.  Trait  dn  Diplomat  par  deox  BBBodietiBB, 
4to.  tom.  i.  p.  481.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art  of  —>f«^g  P^pe'i  in  the 
manner  now  become  universal,  was  invented ;  by  means  of  that,  not  only  the 
nmnber  of  manuscripts  increased,  bat  the  study  of  the  sdenoee  was  wonder- 
iully  faciliUted.  Mmrat  ib.  p.  ^1.  The  invention  of  the  art  of  making 
paper,  and  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  are  two- considerable  events  in 
literary  history.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  former  preceded  the  first  dawning 
of  lettM*  and  improvement  in  knowledge  towards  the  dose  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  the  latter  ushered  in  the  light  which  q^raad  over  Europe  at  the  era 
of  the  rsfbrmatioBw 
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ALLtfaereUgieuB  maxims  and  practices  of  the  dark  ages  are  a  pioef  of  this. 
I  shall  produoe  one  remaikable  testimony  in  confirmation  of  it,  from  an  author 
canonised  by  the  church  of  Rome,  8t  Eloy,  or  Egidlus,  biahep  of  Novoo,  m 
the  seventh  century.  ^  He  is  a  good  Christian  who  comes  frequently  to  dinrch ; 
who  presents  the  oblatton  which  is  offered  to  Opd  upon  the  altar ;  who  doth 
net  taste  of  the  fluits  of  his  own  industry  until  he  has  oonsscrated  a  pert  of 
them  to  Gk>d,  who,  when  the  holy  festivsis  approach,  lives  chastely  eves  with 
his  own  wife  during  several  days,  that  with  a  safe  consdence  he  nuiy  draW  near 
the  altar  of  God;  and  who,  in  the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the 
Lord'k  Prayer.  Redeem  then  your  souls  from  destruction,  while  you  have  tho 
means  in  yoUrpewer ;  offer  presents  and  tithes  to  churchmen ;  come  mere  fre- 
quently to  church ;  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of  the  saints ;  for,  if  you 
observe  these  things,  you  may  come  with  security,  in  the  day  of  retribution  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  eternal  Judge,  and  say,  *  Give  te  us,  O  Lord,  for  we  have 
given  unto  thee.' "  Dacherii  Spioelegium  Vet  Script  v.  ii.  p.  9€,  The  learned 
and  judicious  translator  of  Dr.  Moeheim^  Eoclesiastica]  Hirtory,  to  eoe  of 
whose  additional  notes  I  am  indebted  for  my  knoiriedge  of  this  passage,  sub- 
joins a  very  proper  reflection :  «*  We  see  here  a  large  and  ample  description 
of  a  good  Christian,  in  which  there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of 
God,  resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  ef  juatioe,  beneveleDce, 
aul  charity  towards  men."    Mosh.  Ecdes.  Hist  v.  i.  p.  324. 
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That  infallibility  m  all  its  determinations,  to  which  the  church  of  Raae 
pretends,  has  been  attended  with  one  unhappy  connsquenoe.  As  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  relinquish  any  opinion,  or  to  alter  any  practios  which  has  been  estihlished 
by  authority  that  cannot  err,  all  its  institutions  and  ceremonisi  must  be  im- 
mutable  and  everiasting,  and  the  chun±  must  continue  to  obearve,  in  etdight- 
oned  times,  those  rights  which  were  introduced  during  the  ages  of  dsrkneee 
and  credulity.  What  delighted  and  edified  the  latter,  must  disgvt  end  ehock 
the  former.  Many  of  the  rites  observed  in  the  Romish  church  sppear  naani* 
fbstl^  to  have  been  introduced  by  a  superstition  of  the  lowest  and  meet  iUibermi 
^•cies.  Many  of  them  were  borrowed,  with  little  variation,  ilem  the  reli|^o«B 
oeremonies  established  among  the  ancient  heathens.  Some  wem  ao  ridicoloiisy 
t^t  if  every  age  did  not  fomish  instances  of  the  fascinatiag  infiuwme  of  eaper* 
ststion,  as  weH  as  of  the  whimsical  forms  which  it  amumes,  it  meet  appear  m- 
mdiUe  that  they  should  have  been  ever  received  or  tolerated.  In  eeveral 
ctturohes  ef  France,  they  celebrated  a  festival  m  commemoration  ef  tlie  Virgin 
Mary'^  flight  into  Egypt  It  was  caUed  the  feast  of  the  Asa.  A  yoong  giil 
nobly  dressed,  with  a  child  in  her  aims,  was  set  upon  an  ass  auperUy  eepari- 
eoned.  The  ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  proceariMi.  Hif^  mam  was 
•aid  with  gieattpemp.  The  am  was  taught  to  kneel  at  proper  pleoee;  a  hymn 
Be  lem  childisl^ than  Impious  wu  srnig  m  his  praim;  and  when  tke  eenmony 
was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the  usual  words  with  which  he  dimmaaed  the 
P«<)ple,  brayed  tiiree  times  ttke  an  aeih  and  the  pe^le.  instead  of  the  weal 
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z«spoiit6,  We  blesa  the  Lord,  brajed  three  tinuM  in  the  nme  naaiier.  Da 
Ctnge,  Toc.  /Vrfum,  ▼.  iii.  p.  424.  Thiv  ridiculous  oerenoiiy  ww  not^  like  th« 
ioftival  of  foolff  and  some  other  ptfewita  of  those  B(go»^  a  mere  farcical  enter- 
tainment exhibited  m  a  church,  and  mingled,  ae  was  then  the  cuatomt  with  an 
imitation  of  some  religious  rites ;  it  was  an  act  of  deyotion,  performed  by  the 
ministers  oi  religion,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  church.  However,  as  this 
practice  did  not  prevail  universally  in  the  Catholic  church,  its  absurdity  con- 
tributed at  last  to  abolish  it. 

Note  [13].  Page  17. 

As  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  mankind  more  ajngulsr  than  that  of 
Che  crusades,  every  circumstance  that  tends  to  esplain  or  to  give  any  rational 
account  of  this  extraordinary  fl«nsy  of  the  human  mind  is  interesting.  I  have 
asserted  in  the  text,  that  the  minds  of  men  were  jprepared  gradually  for  tha 
amazing  effort  which  they  made  in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  of  Petei 
the  hermit,  by  several  oocurrenoee  previous  to  his  time.  A  more  particular 
detail  of  this  curious  and  obscuie  part  of  history,  mav  perhaps  appear  to  some 
of  my  readers  to  be  of  importance.  That  the  end  of  the  world  was  expected 
about  the  oloee-of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century;  and  that 
this  occasioned  a  general  alarm,  is  evident  from  the  authors  to  whom  I  have 
referred  in  the  text.  This  belief  was  so  universal  and  so  strong,  that  it  mingled 
itself  with  civil  trausactions.  Many  charters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
centunr  begin  in  this  manner :  ^  Appropinquante  mundi  termino,'^  &c.  As  the 
end  of  the  world  is  now  at  hand,  and  by  various  calamities  and  judgments  the 
signs  of  its  approach  are  now  manifest.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  da  Vic.  et 
Vaisette.  torn.  ii.  Preuves,  p.  86. 89, 90. 1 17. 168,  iEo.  One  effect  of  this  opinion 
was,  that  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  resorted  to  Jerusalem  with  a  resolutieo 
to  die  there,  or  to  wait  the  coming  of  the.  Lord ;  kings,  earls,  margnisses, 
bishops,  and  even  a  great  number  of  women,  besides  persons  of  infisrior  rank, 
flocked  to.  the  Holy  Land.  Glaber.  Rodulph.  Hist  chea  Bouquet  Reeneil, 
torn.  t.  p.  60.  6S.  Another  historian  mentions  a  vast  cavalcade  of  pilgrims 
who  accompanied  the  count  of  Aagooleme  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  10S6. 
Chronic.  Ademari,  ibid.  p.  162.  Upon  their  return,  these  pilsrims  filled  Europe 
with  lamentable  accounts  of  the  state  of  ChristiaDS  in  the  Holy  Land.  Wil- 
lerm.  Tyr.  Hist.  ap.  Gest.  Dei  per  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  636.  Ouibert.  Abbat. 
Hist  ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  476.  Besides  this,  it  was  usual  for  many  of  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  of  other  cities  in  the  East,  to  travel  as 
mendicants  through  Europe ;  and  by  describing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  pro* 
lessors  of  the  Christian  faith  under  the  dominion  of  Infidels,  to  extort  charity, 
and  to  excite  seaJoua  persons  to  make  some  attempt  in  order  to  deliver  them 
from  oppression.  Baldrici  Archiepiscopi  Histor.  ap.  Oesta  Dei,  &c.  vol.  i.  p. 
86.  In  the  year  986,  Oerbttrt,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  afterwards  Pope  Silfester 
H.  addressed  a  letter  to  all  Christians  in  the  name  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is  eloquent  and  pathetic,  and  contains  a  formal  exhortation  to  take  arms 
against  the  Pagan  oppressors,  in  order  to  rescue  the  holy  city  from  their  yoke, 
^rberti  Epistols  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  torn.  x.  p.  426.  In  consequence  of  this 
spirited  call,  some  subjects  of  the  republic  of  Pisa  equipped  a  fleet,  and  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Mahometans  in  Syria.  Murat.  Script  Rer.  Italic,  vol.  iii. 
p.  400.  The  alarm  was  taken  in  the  East,  and  an  opinion  prevailed.  A*  D.  1010. 
that  all  the  forces  of  Christendom  were  to  unite,  in  order  to  drive  the  Maho- 
metans out  of  Paleotine.  Chron.  Ademari  ap  Bouquet,  tom.  x.  p.  162.  It  is 
evident  fVom  all  these  particulars,  that  the  ideas  which  led  the  crusaders  to 
undertake  their  wild  enterprise  did  not  arise,  according  to  the  description-^f 
many  authors,  from  a  sudden  fit  of  frantic  enthusiasm,  but  were  gradually 
fi»rmed ;  so  that  the  universal  concourse  to  the  standard  of  the  cross,  wh^ 
erected  by  Urban  II.  will  appear  less  surprising. 

'If  the  various  circumstances  which  I  have  enumerated  in  this  note,  as  well 
as  in  the  history,  are  suffident  to  account  for  the  ardour  with  which  such  vast 
numbers  engaged  in  such  a  dangerous  undertaking,  the  extensive  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  to  the  persons  who  assumed  the  cross,  seryed  to  account 
for  the  long  continuance  of  this  spirit  in  Europe.  1.  They  were  exempted 
horn  prosecutions  on  aocoirat  of  debt,  during  the  time  of  their  being  engaged 
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an  thk  hoij  flerviee.    Da  Cmage  ¥oe.  Cruets  prioiUgium^  ▼.  iL  p.  1194. — 22. 
They  wera  exempted  fvom  ptying  interest  for  the  money  whidi  they  had 
borrowed,  in  order  to  fit  them  ror  this  ncred  wv&re.    Ibid. — 3.    They  were 
exempted  either  entirely,  or  at  least  daring  a  certain  time,  from  the  payment  of 
taxee.  Ibid.    Ordonnanoee  des  Rois  de  France,  torn.  i.  p.  33.-4.    .They  migiit 
alienate  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom  they  held. 
Ibid. — 5.    Their  persons  and  efifects  were  taken  under  the  protection  of  St. 
Peter,  and  anathemas  of  the  church  were  denounced  against  all  who  should 
molest  them,  or  cany  on  any  quarrel  or  hostility  against  them,  during  their 
absence  on  account  of  the  holy  war.     Du  Cange,  Ibid.  Guibertus  Abbas  ap. 
Bongars.  i.  p.  480.  482.-4.    T^ey  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  eodeaustics, 
and  were  not  bound  to  plead  in  any  civil  court,  but  were  declared  subject  to 
the  spiritoal  jurisdiction  alone.     Du  Cange,  lb.  Ordon.  dee  Rois,  torn.  L  p. 
34.  174. — ^7.    They  obtained  a  plenary  remission  of  aU  their  sins,  and  tile 
gates  of  heaven  were  set  open  to  them,  without  requiring  any  other  proof  of 
their  penitence,  but  their  engaging  in  this  expedition ;  and  thus,  by  gratifying 
their  mvourite  passion,  the  love  of  war,  they  secured  to  themselves  avil  ri^ts 
of  great  value,  and  reli^ous  immunities,  which  were  not  usually  obtained,  bat 
by  paying  large  sums  of  money,  or  by  undergoing  painful  penances.     Ouibert. 
Abbas,  p.  480.    When  we  behold  the  civil  and  ecclesiastioal  powers  vying  with 
each  other,  and  straining  their  invention  in  order  to  devise  expedients  fiv 
encouragin|r  and  adding  strength  to  the  spirit  of  superstition,  can  we  be  sor- 
prised  that  it  should  become  so  general  as  to  render  it  infamoos,  and  a  mark 
of  cowardice,  to  decline  engaging  in  t^  holy  war  ?    Willierm.  l^ensis  ap. 
Bongan,  vol.  ii.  p.  641.     The  histories  of  the  crosades,  written  by  modem 
authors,  who  are  apt  to  substitute  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  thinr  own  agie  in 
the  place  of  those  which  influenced  the  persons  whose  actions  they  attempt  to 
relate,  convey  a  very  imperfect  notion  of  the  spirit  at  that  time  predominant 
in  Europe.    The  original  Mstorians  who  were  animated  themselves  with  the 
same  passions  which  poesessed  their  contemporaries,  exhibit  to  ua  a  more 
striking  picture  of  the  times  and  manners  which  they  describe.    The  'enthusi- 
astic rapture  with  which  they  account  for  the  eiSects  of  the  pope^ft  discourse  in 
the  council  of  Clermont;  the  exultation  with  which  they  mention  the  numbers 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  holy  warfare ;  the  confidence  with  which  they 
express  their  reliance  on  the  Divine  protection ;  the  ecstasy  of  joy  with  which 
they  describe  their  taking  possession  of  the  holy  city,  will  enable  as  to  con- 
ceive, in  some  degree,  the  extravagance  of  that  zeal  which  agitated  the  minds 
of  men  with  such  violence,  and  will  suggest  as  many  singular  reflections  to  a 
philosopher,  as  any  occurrence  in  the  history  of  mankind.    It  is  unnecessary 
to  select  the  particular  passages  in  the  several  historians,  which  confiim  this 
observation.    But  lest  those  authors  may  be  suspected  of  adorning  their  narra« 
tive  with  any  exaggerated  description,  I  shall  appeal  to  one  of  the  leaders 
who  conducted  the  enterprise.     There  is  ezt&nt  a  letter  from  St^en,  the  earl 
of  Ghartres  and  Blois,  to  Adela  his  wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  an  account  of 
the  proffress  of  the  crusaders.      He  describes  the  crusaders  as  the  chosen 
army  of  Christ,  as  the  servants  and  soldiers  of  God,  as  moi  who  marched 
under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Almighty,  being  conducted  by  his  hand 
to  victory  and  conquest    He  speaks  of  the  Turks  as  accursed,  aacrilegiooa, 
and  devoted  by  Heaven  to  destruction :  and  when  he  mentions  the  soldiers  in 
the  Christian  army  who  had  died,  or  were  killed,  he  is  confident  that  their  aonls 
were  admitted  directly  into  the  joys  of  Paradise.    Dacherii  Spioeleglam,  vol. 
iv.  p.  257. 

The  expense  of  conducting  numerous  bodies  of  men  from  Eotope  to  Asia, 
must  have  been  excessive,  and  the  difficulty  of  raismg  the  necessary  sums 
must  have  been  proportionally  great,  during  ages  when  the  public  revennes  in 
every  nation  of  Europe  were  extremely  sm^l.  Some  account  is  preserved  of 
the  expedients  employed  by  Humbert  IL  dauphin  of  Vienne,  in  order  to  levy 
the  money  requisite  towards  equipping  him  for  the  crusade,  A.  D.  1346. 
These  I  shall  mention,  as  they  tend  to  show  the  considerable  influence  which 
the  crusades  had,  both  on  the  state  of  property,  and  of  civil  government.  1. 
He  exposed  to  sale  part  of  his  domains ;  and  as  the  price  was  destined  for 
such  a  sacred  service,  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  French  king,  of  whom 
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theM  lands  were  held,  ntifybig  the  alienation.  Hiat.  de  Dauphine,  torn.  i.  p. 
332. 335. — ^  He  issued  a  prodamation,  in  which  he  promised  to  grant  new 
privileges  to  the  nobles,  as  well  as  new  tnununities  to  the  cities  and  towns,  in 
his  territories,  in  consideration  of  certain  earns  whioh  they  were  instantly  to 
pay  on  that  accduiit.  Ibid.  torn.  ii.  p.  61S.  Many  of  the  charters  of  comnia- 
ni^,  which  1  shall  mention  in  another  Note,  were  obtained  in  this  manner. — 3. 
He  exacted  a  contribution  towards  defraying  the  charges  of  the  expedition 
from  all  his  subjects,  whether  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  who  did  not  accompany 
him  in  person  to  the  East.  Ibid.  tom.  i.  p.  335.— 4.  He  appropriated  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  usual  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  troops  to  be  em- 
ployed in  this  service.  Ibid.  tom.  ii.  p.  618.^-5.  He  exacted  considerable 
sums  not  only  of  the  Jews  settled  in  his  dominions,  but  also  of  the  Lombards 
and  other  bankers  who  had  fixed  their  residence. there.  Ibid.  tom.  i.  p.  338. 
tom.  ii.  598.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  resources,  the  dauplun  was 
involved  in  such  expense  b^  this  expedition,  that  on  his  return  he  was  obliged 
to  make  new  demands  on  his  subjects,  and  to  pillage  the  Jews  by  fresh  exactions. 
Ibid.  tom.  i.  p.  344, 347.  When  the  count  de  Foix  engaged  in  the  first  crusade, 
he  raised  the  money  necessary  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  that  expedition, 
by  alienating  part  of  his  territories.  Hist  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and 
Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  p.  387.  In  like  manner  Baldwin,  count  of  Hainault,  mort- 
gaged or  sold  a  considerable  portion  of  his  dominions  to  the  bishop  of  Liege, 
A.  D.  1096.  Du  Mont,  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  69.  At  a  later  period, 
Baldwin,  count  of  Namur,  sold  part  of  his  estate  to  a  monastery  when  he 
intended  to  assume  the  cross,  A.  D.  1239.    Mirci  Oper.  i.  313. 
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Thi  usual  method  of  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  comparative  state 
of  manners  in  two  different  nations,  is  by  attending  to  the  facts  which  historians 
relate  concerning  each  of  them.  Various  passages  might  be  selected  from  the 
BjTzantin  historians,  describing  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  Greek 
empire.  P.  de  Montfauoon  has  produced  from  the  writings  of  St  Chrysostom 
a  very  full  account  of  the  elegance  and  luxury  of  the  Qreeks  in  his  age.  That 
lather  in  his  sermons  enters  into  such  minute  details  concezning  the  manners 
and  customs  of  his  contemporaries,  as  appear  strange  in  discourses  from  the 
pulpit.  P.  de  Montfaucon  has  collected  these  descnptions,  and  ranged  them 
under  different  heads.  The  court  of  the  more  early  Greek  emperors  seems  to 
have  resembled  those  of  Eastern  monarchs,  both  in  magnificence  and  in  corrup- 
tion of  manners.  The  emperors  in  the  eleventh  century,  though  inferior  in 
power,  did  not  yield  to  them  in  ostentation  and  splendour.  Memoires  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscript  tom.  xx.  p.  197.— —But  we  may  decide  concerning  the 
comparative  state  of  manners  m  the  eastern  empire,  and  among  the  nation* 
in  the  west  of  Europe  by  another  method,  whidi,  if  not  more  certain,  is  at 
least  more  striking.  As  Constantinople  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all 
the  armies  of  the  crusaders,  this  brought  together  the  people  of  the  East  and 
West  as  to  one  great  interview.  Then  are  extant  several  contemporary  authors 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  singular  con- 
gress of  people,  formerly  strangers,  in  a  great  measure,  to  each  other.  They 
describe  with  simplicity  and  candour,  the  impression  which  that  new  spectacle 
made  upon  their  own  minds.  This  may  be  considered  as  a  most  lively  and 
yut  picture  of  the  real  character  and  manners  of  each  people.  When  the 
Greeks  speak  of  the  Franks,  they  describe  them  as  barbarians,  fierce,  illiterate, 
impetuous,  and  savage.  They  assume  a  tone  of  superiority,  as  a  more  policed 
people,  acquainted  with  the  arts  both  of  government  and  of  elegance,  of  whidi 
the  other  was  ignorant.  It  is  thus  Anna  Comnena  describes  the  manners  of 
the  Latins,  Alexias,  p.  2S4.  331.  237.  ap.  Byz.  Script  vol.  xi.  She  always 
Tiews  them  with  contempt  as  a  rude  people,  the  very  mention  of  whose  names 
was  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  beauty  and  elegance  \>f  history,  p.  229. 
Nicetas  Choniatus  inveighs  against  them  with  still  more  violence,  and  gives 
an  account  of  their  ferocity  and  devastations,  in  terms  not  unlike  those  which 
preceding  historians  had  employed  in  describing  the  incursions  of  the  Gk>ths 
and  Vandals.  Nicet  Chon.  ap.  Byz.  Script  voL  iii.  p.  302,  &c.  But  on  the 
ether  hand,  the  Latin  historians  were  struck  with  astonishment  at  ^e  magnifi- 
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renoe,  wealUu  and  elegance  whieh  tliay  diBcoTered  in  tlie  eMtan  o^piro.  ^  O 
what  a  TMt  cUj  u  ConBtantmople  (eiclaims  Fulckeriua  CaiBotoHM,  when  ha 
first  beheld  it),  and  how  beautij&l !  How  many  monaateriee  are  there  in  it,  and 
how  manv  palacea  built  with  wonderAil  art!  How  manj  m^naftetuiae  are 
there  in  the  city  amaaiaf^  to  behold !  It  would  be  aatoniahing  to  relate  how  U 
aboiinda  with  all  good  things,  with  goldi  silver,  and  eiaffib  of  Taiioas  kinda  ; 
for  eyeiy  hoar  ships  arrive  in  its  port  laden  with  all  things  neoeemy  for  the 
use  of  man."  Fischer,  ap.  Bongars.  voL  i.  p.  386.  Willermua,  aiehbishop  of 
Tyre,  the  most  intelligent  historian  of  the  crusades,  aeems  to  be  fond  on  every 
occasion  of  describing  the  elegance  and  splendour  of  the  court  of  Constaati- 
Qople,  and  adds,  that  what  he  and  his  countrymen  obsenred  there  exceeded  any 
idea  which  they  could  have  formed  of  it,  **•  nostrarum  enim  remm  modom  et 
digniUtem  excedunt/'  Wiilerm.  Tyr.  ap.  Bong.  vol.  ii.  p.  657. 664.  Benjaaua 
the  Jew,  of  Tudela  in  NaYarre,  who  began  his  travels  A.  D.  1173,  appean  to 
have  been  equally  astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  that  city,  and  gives  a  de- 
scription of  its  splendour,  in  terms  of  hQ^h  admiration.  Benj.  TudeL  chea  lea 
Voyages  faits  en  12,  13,  &c.  Siedea,  par  Bergeron,  p.  10,  ttc,  Gunthema,  a 
French  monk,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  cru- 
saders iu  the  thirteenth  century,  s{»eaki  of  the  magnificence  of  that  city  in  the 
same  tone  of  admiration  :  ^  Structnram  autem  sMi^ionim  in  corpora  eivitatis, 
in  ecdestis  videlicet,  et  torribus,  et  in  domibus  magnatorum,  viz  uUus  vel  descri* 
here  potest,  vel  credere  describenti,  qisi  qui  ea  oculata  fidie  oognoveiit.''  HiaL 
Constantinop.  ap.  Canisii  Liectiones  Antiques,  fol.  Antw.  1725.  voL  iv.  p.  14. 
GeoiFrey  de  Villehardouia,  a  noUeman  of  high  rank,  and  aoeastomed  to  aJJ  the 
magnificence  then  known  in  the  West,  describes,  in  similar  terms,  the  astoniabment 
and  admirationof  Buchof  his  lelluw-aoldiers  as  beheld  Constantinople  for  the  first 
time :  **  They  could  not  have  believed,"  says  he,  ^  that  there  waa  a  dty  so  beau- 
tifnl  and  so  rich  in  the  whole  world.  When  they  viewed  its  high  waUa,  ita  lofty 
towers,  its  rich  palaces,  its  superb  churches,  aU  appeared  so  great,  that  they  could 
have  formed  no  conception  of  this  sovereign  city,  unless  they  had  seen  it  with  their 
own  eyes."  Histoirede  la  Conquetede  Constant,  p.  49^  From  thees  andt^gaised 
representations  of  their  own  feelings,  it  is  evident  that  to  the  Greeks  the  em* 
seders  appeared  to  be  a  race  of  rude,  unpolished  barbarians ;  whereaa  the  latter, 
how  much  soever  they  might  contemn  the  unwarhke  character  of  the  former, 
could  not  help  regarding  them  as  far  superior  to  themsdvea  to  elegance  and 
arts. — That  the  state  or  government  and  manners  were  much  more  improved 
in  Italy  than  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  is  evident  not  only  from  the 
facts  recorded  in  history,  but  it  appears  that  the  more  intellijgent  leaiderB  of  the 
crusaders  were  struck  with  the  diferenee.  Jacobus  de  Vitriaco,  a  French  his* 
torian  of  the  holy  war,  makes  an  elaborate  panegyric  on  the  charactar  and 
manners  of  the  Italians.  He  views  them  as  a  more  polished  people,  and  par- 
ticularly celebrates  them  for  their  loye  of  liberty,  and  civil  wied<mi ;  **  in  con- 
siliis  circumspectt,  in  re  sua  publica  procuranda  diligentes  et  studiosi ;  sihi  in 
poeterum  providentes;  aliis  subjici  rsnuentes;  ante  omnia  libartatem  aibi 
defendentes ;  sub  uno  quem  elignnt  capitaneo,  commnnitati  sob  jara  et  instil 
tuta  dictantes  et  similiter  obssrvantes."  Histor.  Hieroaol.  ap.  Qesta  Dei  per 
Francos,  voL  ii.  p.  1085. 

Not*  [15],  Page  20. 

Thk  difibrent  steps  taken  by  the  cities  of  Italy  in  order  to  extend  their  po  ver 
and  dominions  are  remarkable.  As  soon  as  their  liberties  were  eetihUahed^ 
and  they  begin  to  (eel  their  own  importance,  they  endeavoured  to  render  them* 
eelves  masters  of  the  territory  round  their  walls.  Under  the  Romana,  when 
cities  enioyed  municipal  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  the  oucumjacent  lands 
belonged  to  each  town,  and  were  the  property  of  the  cemmanity.  But  as  it 
was  not  the  genius  of  the  fi^ndal  policy  to  encourage  cities,  or  to  ehow  any 
regard  for  their  possessions  and  immunities,  these  lands  had  been  sozed,  and 
shared  among  the  conquerors.  The  barocs  to  whom  they  were  granted,  elected 
their  castles,  almost  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  exercised  their  jurisdietian 
there.  Under  pretence  of  recovering  their  ancient  property,  manj  of  the 
cities  in  Ital^  attacked  these  troublesome  neighbours,  and  dbposaassmg  them, 
annexed  their  territoriaa  to  the  communities,  and  made  thereby  a  conaidcTahle 
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a4ditum  lo  their  power.  Several  inetaiioefl  of  this  oooor  in  the  eleveiitlit  9jbA 
begiaming  of  the  tweUth  oeatiiries.  Murat.  Antiq,  Ital.  toL  hr.  p.  169t  4c. 
Tlieir  amhition  incrDieuig  together  with  their  power,  the  «itiee  afterwwdi 
attacked  leTeral  barons  litiiated  at  a  greater  dirtanee  from  their  walls,- and 
obliged  them  to  engage  that  they  would  become  members  of  their  community; 
that  they  would  ttle  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their  magistrates ;  that  they  would 
subject  their  lands  to  all  burdens  and  taxes  imposed  by  eonimon  consent ;  that 
they  would  defend  the  community  against  all  its  enemies ;  and  that  they  would 
reside  within  the  city  during  a  certain  specified  time  in  each  year.  Murat. 
ibid.  163.  This  subjection  of  the  nobility  to  the  municipal  goTomment  esta- 
blished in  cities,  became  almost  universal,  and  was  often  extremely  grievous  lo 
persons  accustomed  to  consider  themselves  as  independent.  Otto  Frisingensis 
thus  describes  the  state  of  Italy  under  Frederick  I.  ^  The  cities  so  much  afTed 
Uberty,  and  are  so  solicitous  to  avoid  the  insolence  of  power,  that  almost  aU 
of  them  have  thrown  off  every  other  authority,  and  are  governed  by  their  own 
magistrates.  Insomuch  that  all  that  country  is  now  fiUed  with  free  cities,  most 
of  which  have  compelled  their  bishops  to  reside  within  their  wails,  and  there 
is  scarcely  any  nobleman,  how.  great  soever  his  power  may  be,  who  is  not  sub-  , 
joct  to  the  laws  and  government  of  some  city.^^  De  Oestis  Frider.  i.  Imp.  lib. 
li.  c.  13.  p.  453.  In  another  place  he  observes  of  the  Marquis  of  Montserrat, 
that  he  was  almost  the  only  Italian  baron  who  had  preserved  his  independence^ 
and  had  not  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  city.  See  also  Muratori  Anti- 
chita  Estensi,  vol.  i.  p.  41 1,  412.  That  state  into  which  some  of  the  nobles 
were  compelled  to  enter,  others  embraced  from  choice.  They  observed  the 
highest  degree  of  security,  as  well  as  of  credit  and  estimation,  which  the  grow« 
ing  wealth  and  dominion  of  the  great  communities  procured  to  all  the  members 
of  them.  They  were  desirous  to  partake  of  these,  and  to  put  themselves 
under  such  powerful  protection.  With  this  view'the^  voluntarily  became 
citizens  of  the  towns  to  which  their  lands  were  most  contiguous ;  and  abandon- 
ing their  ancient  castles,  took  up  their  residence  in  the  cities  at  least  during 
part  of  the  year.  Several  deeds  are  still  extant,  by  which  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  fiunilies  in  Italy  are  associated  as  cittaens  of  different  cities.  M urat. 
ibid.  p.  165,  &c.  A  charter,  by  which  Atto  de  Macerate  is  admitted  as  a  citiiea 
of  Osimo,  A.  D.  1198,  in  the  Marcha  di  Anoona,  is  still  extant.  In  this  he 
stipulates,  that  he  will  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  burgeim  of  that  community  ; 
that  he  will  te  the  utmost  of  his  power  promote  its  honour  and  welfare ;  that 
ho  will  obey  its  magistrates ;  that  he  will  enter  into  no  leagues  with  its  one* 
mies ;  that  he  will  reside  in  the  town  during  two  months  in  every  year,  or  for 
a  longer  time,  if  required  by  the  magistrates.  The  community,  on  the  other 
hand,  take  him,  his  family,  and  friend,  under  their  protection,  and  engage  to 
defend  him  against  er^ry  enemy.  Fr.  Ant.  Zacharias  Anectoda  medii  «vi. 
Aug.  Taur.  1756.  fol.  p.  66.  This  privilege  was  deemed  so  important,  that  not 
only  laymen,  but  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank,  condescended  to  be  adopted 
as  memben  of  the  great  communities,  in  hopes  of  emoying  the  safety  and  dig- 
nity which  that  condition  conferred.  Murat.  ibid.  179.  Before  the  lastitntioii 
of  communities,  persons  of  noble  birth  had  no  other  residence  but  their  castles. 
They  kept  their  petty  courts  there ;  and  the  cities  were  deserted,  having  hardly 
any  inhabitants  but  slaves,  or  persons  of  low  condition.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  practice  which  I  have  mentioned,  cities  not  only  became  more  populooi, 
but  were  filled  with  inhabitants  of  better  rank,  and  a  custom  which  stSl  sub* 
sists  in  Italy  was  then  introduced,  that  aU  families  of  distinction  rseide  more 
constantly  in  the  great  towns,  than  is  usual  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  As  cities 
acquired  new  consideration  and  dignity  l^  the  accession  of  such  citiaens,  they 
became  mora  solicitous  to  preserve  their  liberty  and  independence.  The  em- 
peron,  as  sovereigns,  had  anciently  a  palaoe  in  almost  every  great  city  of  Italy ; 
when  they  visited  that  country  they  were  accustomed  to  nMe  in  these  palaces, 
and  the  troops  which  accompanied  them  were  quartered  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens.  This  the  citiaens  deemed  both  ignominious  and  dangerous.  They 
oonld  not  help  considering  it  as  receiving  a  master  and  an  enemy  within  their 
walls.  They  laboured,  therefore  to  get  h^B  of  this  subjection.  Some  ca!dm 
prevailed  on  the  emperen  to  engage  that  they  woidd  nevsr  enter  their  gates, 
but  take  up  their  residence  without  the  walls :  Chart.  Hen.  IV.  Mural,  ib.  p. 
VoL.n.-    '^ 
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24.  Othen  obtained  the  imperial  lioMiee  to  poll  down  the  palaoe  aitoated 
within  theit  libertiefl,  on  ^ondttion  that  the  j  would  build  another  in  the  snbariM 
for  the  occasional  reception  of  the  Emperor.  Chart.  Hen.  IV.  Muai.  ib.  p.  25. 
These  ▼arious  encroauunenta  of  the  Italian  cities  alarmed  the  empMors,  and 
put  them  on  schemes  for  re-establishing  the  imperial  jurisdiction  over  them  on 
its  ancient  footing.  Frederick  Barbarossa  encaged  in  this  enterprise  with  great 
ardour.  The  free  cities  of  Italy  joined  together  in  a  general  league,  ind  stood 
on  their  defence  ;  and  alter  a  long  contest,  earned  on  with  alternate  snreess,  a 
solemn  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Constance,  A.  D.  1183,  by  which  all 
the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  former  emperors  to  the  prindpal  dties 
m  Italy  were  confirmed  and  ratified.  Murat.  Dissert.  XLVIII.  This  treaty  of 
Constance  was  considered  as  such  an  important  article  in  the  jurisprndeDfia  of 
Uie  middle  ages,  that  it  is  usually  published  together  with  the  Libri  Feodoram 
at  the  end  or  the  Corpus  Juris  CiViilis.  The  treaty  secured  privileges  of  great 
importance  to  the  confederate  cities,  and  though  it  reserved  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  authority  and  jurisdiction  to  the  empire,  yet  the  cities  persevered  with 
such  vigour  in  their  efforts  in  order  to  extend  their  immunities,  and  the  con- 
junctures in  which  they  made  them  were  so  favouraMe,  that,  before  the  con- 
ciusion  of  the  thirteenth  century,  most  of  the  great  cities  in  Italy  had  shaken 
off  all  marks  of  subjection  to  the  empire,  and  were  become  independent  sove- 
reign republics.  It  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  trace  the  various  steps  by  which 
they  advanced  to  this  high  degree  of  power  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  and  so 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Italy.  Muratori,  with  his  usual  industry, 
has  collected  many  original  papers  which  illustrate  this  curious  and  little  known 
part  of  historv.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dinert.  L.  See  also  Jo.  Bapt.  ViUaaov» 
Hist.  Laudis  rorapeii  sive  Lodi*  in  Gnev.  Thes.  Antiquit  Ital.  vol.  iii.  p.  888. 

Notb[16].  Paoe21. 

liong  before  the  institution  of  communities  in  France,  charters  of  immunity 
or  franchise  were  granted  to  some  towns  and  villages  by  the  lords  on  whom 
they  depended.     But  these  are  very  different  from  such  as  became  common  in 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.    They  did  not  erect  tiiese  towns  into 
corporations;  they  did  not  establish  a  municipal  government;  they  did  not 
grant  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms.    They  contained  nothing  more  than 
a  manumission  of  the  inhabitants  from  the  yoke  of  servitude ;  an  exemption 
fittm  certain  services  which  were  oppressive  and  ignominious ;  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  tax  or  rent  which  the  citizens  were  to  pay  to  their  lord  in 
place  of  impositions  which  he  could  formcriy  lay  upon  them  at  pleasure.    Two 
charters  of  this  kind  to  two  villages  in  the  county  of  Rousillon,  one  in  A  D. 
974,  the  other  in  A.  D.  1025,  are  still  extant     Petr.  de  Maroa,  JVisfts,  sive 
Limes  Hispanicus,  App.  p.  909.  1038.    Such  concessions,  it  is  probable,  were 
not  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  step 
towards  the  more  extensive  privileges  conforred  by  Louis  le  Grtm,  on  the 
towns  within  his  domains.    The  communities  in  France  never  aspired  to  the 
same  independence  with  those  in  Italy.    They  acquired  new  privileges  and 
immunities,  but  the  right  of  sovereignty  remsuned  entire  to  the  king  or  baron 
within  whose  territories  the  respective  cities  were  situated,  and  fixmi  whom  they 
received  the  charter  of  their  freedom.     A  great  number  of  these  charters, 
granted  both  by  the  kings  of  France,  and  by  their  great  vaseals,  are  published 
by  M.  D'Achery  in  his  Spicelegium,  and  many  are  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  Ordonnances  des  Rois  de  France.    These  convey  a  very  strildng  rmreaenta.- 
lion  of  the  wretched  condition  of  cities  prerious  to  the  institation  of  oonuna- 
nities,  when  they  were  subieet  to  the  judges  appointed  by  the  superior  lords  of 
whom  they  heldi,  and  who  had  scarcely  any  other  law  but  thmr  vrilL     £ach 
concession  in  these  charters  must  be  considered  as  a  grant  of  some  new  privi- 
lege which  the  people  did  not  formerly  enjoy,  and  each  regulation  as  a  method 
of  redressing  some  grievance  under  whidi  the  inhi^itants  of  dtiea  fomicgrly 
laboured.    The  charters  of  communities  contain  likewise  the  first  expedients 
employed  for  the  introduction  of  equal  laws  and  regular  government.    On 
both  these  acoounts  thev  merit  particular  attention,  and  therefore,  instead  of 
reforring  my  readers  to  the  many  bulky  volumes  in  which  Uiey  are  acattexed,  I 
shall  give  them  a  view  of  some  of  the  most  important  articles  in  tiieee  chv-- 
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Im,  ran^d  under  two  general  heads.    I.  Such  as  respect  pcnonal  safety.    U. 
Snok  as  respect  the  security  of  property. 

I.  During  that  state  of  turbulence  and  disorder  which  the  oonruption  of  the 
ftudal  government  introduced  into  Europe,  personal  safety  was  the  first  and 
great  object  of  eyery  individual ;  and,  as  the  great  military  barons  aloae  were 
able  to  give  sufficient  protection  to  their  vassals,  this  was  one  great  source  of 
their  power  and  authority.  But,  by  the  institution  of  communities,  efiectual 
provision  was  made  for  the  safety  of  individuals,  independent  of  the  nobles. 
For,  1.  The  fundamental  article  in  every  charter  was,  that  all  the  members  of 
the  community,  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  assist,  defend,  and  stand  by 
each  other  against  all  aggressors,  and  that  they  should  not  suffer  any  person 
to  injure,  distress,  or  molest  any  of  their  fellow  citizens.  D'Acher.  Sjpicel.  x. 
642.  zi.  341,  &c. — fL  Whoever  resided  in  any  town  which  was  made  nee,  was 
obliged,  under  a  severe  penalty,  to  accede  to  the  community,  and  to  take  part 
in  the  mutual  defence  of  its  members.  D'Acher.  Spic.  zi.  344.-— 3.  The  com- 
munities had  the  privilege  of  carrying  arms ;  of  making  war  on  their  private 
enemies ;  and  of  executing  by  military  fbrce  any  sentence  which  their  magis- 
trates pronounced.  D'Ach.  Spicel.  x.  643, 644.  xi.  343.-4.  The  practice  of 
making  satisfaction  by  a  pecuniary  compensation  for  murder,  assault,  or  other 
acts  of  violence,  most  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  society  and  the  ssfety  of 
individuals  was  abolished ;  and  such  as  committed  these  crimes  were  punished 
capitally,  or  with  rigour  adequate  to  their  guilt  D*Ach.  xi.  363.  Mirei  Opera 
Diplomatica,  i.  293.<r-^.  No  member  of  a  community  was  bound  to  justify  or 
defend  himself  by  battle  or  combat ;  but,  if  he  was  charged  with  any  crime,  he 
could  be  convicted  only  by  the  evidence  of  witnesses,  and  the  regular  course  of 
legal  proceedings.  liifinBus,  ibid.  D'Ach.  xi.  375.  349.  Ordon.  torn.  iii.  98S.S, 
If  any  man  suspected  himself  to  be  in  danger  fW>m  the  malice  or  enmity  of 
another,  upon  making  oath  to  that  effect  before  a  magistrate,  the  person  sus- 
pected was  bound  under  a  severe  penalty  togive  surety  for  his  peAseable  behaviour. 
D'Ach.  xi.  346.  This  is  the  same  species  of  securi^  which  is  still  known  in 
Scotland  under  the  name  of  Low^urrotM.  In  France,  it  was  first  introduced 
among  the  inhabitants  of  communities,  and  having  been  found  to  oootributs 
considerably  towards  personal  safety,  it  was  extended  to  all  the  other  members 
of  society.  Establissemens  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  cap.  28.  ap.  Du  Cange  Vie  de 
St.  Louis,  p.  15. 

IL  The  provisions  in  the  charters  of  communities  concerning  the  security  of 
property,  are  not  less  considerable  than  those  respecting  personal  safety.  By 
the  ancient  law  of  France,  no  person  could  be  arrested  or  confined  in  prison  on 
account  of  any  private  debt.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  7S-^80.  If 
any  person  was  arrested  upon  any  pretext,  it  was  lawful  to  rescue  him  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  officers  who  had  seized  him.  Ordon.  iii.  p.  17.  Freedom  from  arrest 
on  account  of  debt  seems  likewise  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  other  countries. 
Gudenus  Sylloge  Diplom.  473.  In  society,  while  it  remained  in  its  rudest 
and  most  simiue  form,  debt  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  an  obligation 
merely  personal.  Men  had  made  some  progress  towards  refinement,  before 
creditors  acquired  a  right  of  seizing  the  property  of  their  debtors  in  order  to 
recover  payment.  The  expedients  for  this  purpose  were  ajl  introduced 
originally  in  communities,  and  we  can  trace  the  graidnal  progress  of  them.  1. 
The  simplest  and  most  obvious  species  of  security  was,  that  the  person  who 
sold  any  comrooditv  should  receive  a  pledge  from  him  who  bought  it,  which  he 
restored  upon  receiving  payment  Or  this  custom  there  are  vestiges  in  several 
charters  of  community.  D'Ach.  ix.  185.  xi.  377. — S.  When  no  pledge  was 
l^ven,  and  the  debtor  became  refractory  or  insolvent,  the  creditor  was  wlowed 
to  seize  his  effects  with  a  strong  hand,  and  by  his  private  authority;  the 
citizens  of  Paris  are  warranted  by  the  royal  mandate ;  **ut  ubicumque,  et  quo- 
cumque  mode  poterunt,  tantum  eapiant,  undo  pecuniam  stbi  debitam  integre  et 
plenarie  habeant,  et  inde  sibi  iiivioem  adjutores  existant."  Ordon.  ftc.  tom.  i. 
p.  6.  This  rude  practice,  suitable  only  to  the  violenoe  of  that  which  has  been 
called  a  state  of  nature,  was  tolerated  longer  than  one  can  conceive  to  be  pofti- 
ble  in  any  society  where  laws  and  order  were  at  all  known.  The  ordonnance 
authorizing  it  was  issued,  A.  D.  1134 :  and  that  which  corrects  the  law,  and 
prohibits  creditors  fVom  seizing  the  effects  of  their  debtors,  unless  by  a  warrant 
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flma  ft  niAgistntd,  and  lUMler  his  invpectkun,  wu  not  publbhed  mtil  the  ymM 
1361.  Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  438.  It  \b  probable,  boweyer,  that  men  were  Uiuiiiy 
by  obeerriAg  the  dieorden  wbkb  tbe  fonDer  mode  of  piooeedmg  ooeaaooed,  to 
correct  it  in  practice  long  before  a  remedy  was  provided  by  a  law  to  that  eIRMt. 
Every  djecernmg  reader  will  apply  tfaia  obeenration  to  many  other  cutrtomi  and 
piactioee  whieb  I  have  mentioned.  New  eoatonw  are  not  alwaya  to  be  tacribed 
to  the  UwB  which  authorixe  them.  Thoee  statutes  only  give  a  legal  suction  to 
such  things  as  the  experience  of  mankind  has  previously  found  to  be  proper 
and  beneficial.— 3.  As  soon  as  the  interposition  of  the  magistrate  became 
requisite,  regular  provision  was  made  for  attaching  or  distraining  the  moveaUe 
eflects  of  a  debtor ;  and  if  his  moveable  were  not  sufficient  to  diachaige  the 
debt,  his  immoveable  property,  or  estate  in  land,  was  liable  to  the  same  distii— , 
and  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditor.  D^Ach.  is.  p.  184, 185.  jd.  p.  348 
--*380.  As  this  regulation  afforded  the  most  complete  security  to  tbe  creditor, 
it  was  oonsidered  as  so  severe,  that  humanity  pointed  out  several  limitations 
in  the  execution  of  it.  Creditors  were  prohibited  finm  seizing  the  weaiinff 
^parel  of  their  debtors,  their  beds,  the  door  of  their  house,  their  mstrumentsof 
husbandrv,  6c.  D'Ach.  ix.  184.  xi.  377.  Upon  the  same  principieB,  when  the 
power  of  distraining  effects  became  more  general,  the  horse  and  anns  ^  a 
gentleman  could  not  be  seized.  D^Ach.  ix.  186.  As  hunting  was  the  favourite 
amusement  of  martial  nobles^  the  emperor  Lodovicus  Pius  prohibited  the  seiz- 
ing of  a  hawk,  on  account  of  any  composition  or  debt.  Capitul.  lib.  iv.  sect.  21. 
But  if  the  debtor  had  no  other  moveables,  even  these  privUeged  articles  might 
be  seized.-— 4.  In  order  to  render  the  security  of  property  complete  within  a 
community,  every  person  who  was  admitted  a  member  of  it,  was  oikhged  to 
buy  or  buUd  a  house,  or  to  purchase  lands  within  its  precincts,  or  at  iMet  to 
bnng  into  the  town  a  considerable  portion  of  his  moveables,  per  fue  jyatidari 
jpuit^  «i  qmA  farU  tn  wxa  querela  tnentrit.  D'Ach.  xi.  336.  Ordon.  i.  367. 
tibertates  8.  Georgii  do  Esperanchia.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  tom.  i.  p.  96.>-5. 
That  security  might  be  as  perfect  as  possible,  in  some  towns,  the  members  of 
the  community  seem  to  have  been  bound  for  each  other.  D' Ach.  x.  644. — 6.  All 
questions  with  respect  to  property  were  tried  within  the  community,  by  magis- 
trates and  iudges  whom  the  citizens  elected  or  appointed.  Their  decisions  were 
more  equal  and  fixed  than  the  sentences  which  depended  on  the  capricious  and 
arbitrary  will  of  a  baron,  who  thought  himself  superior  to  all  laws.  D'Ach.  x. 
644. 646.  xi  344.  et  passim.  Ordon.  iii.  204. — 1,  Ne  member  of  a  commomty 
could  be  burdened  by  any  arbitrary  tax;  for  the  superior  lord  who  granted  the 


charter  of  eommunity ,  accepted  of  a  fixed  census  or  duty  in  lieu  of  all  a 
Ordon.  torn.  iii.  9M.  Libertates  de  Calma  Hist,  de  IHuphin^  torn.  L  p. 
10.  Libert  St.  Georgii  de  Esperanchia.  ibid.  p.  26.  Nor  could  the  memben 
ef  a  eoDunanity  be  distressed  by  an  unequal  imposition  of  the  sum  to  be  levied 
on  the  community.  Regulations  are  inserted  in  the  charters  of  some  oonunn- 
nities,  concerning  the  method  of  determining  the  quota  of  any  tax  to  be  levied 
on  each  inhabitant.  D^Ach.  xi.  350. 365.  St.  Louis  published  an  ordonnaneo 
oonoeming  this  matter  which  extended  to  all  the  communities.  Ordon.  torn.  i. 
186.  These  regulations  are  extremely  fiivourable  to  liberty,  as  they  vest  the 
power  of  proportioning  the  taxes  in  a  certain  number  of  citizens  chosen  out  of 
each  parish,  who  were  bound  by  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  iastioe.^ — 
That  the  more  perfect  security  of  property  wss  one  great  object  of  those  who 
instituted  communities,  we  learo,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  thmg,  but 
firom  the  espress  words  of  several  charters,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  that 
granted  hy  Alienor  queen  of  En^and  and  dutcbess  of  Guieone,  to  the  com* 
mnnity  oT  Poitiers,  ^ut  sua  propria  melius  de&ndere  possint,  et  maps  integre 
eustodire.^*  Du  Cange,  voc.  CommuUM^  v.  ii.  p.  863. — Such  are  some  of  the 
capital  regulations  established  in  communities  during  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.  These  may  be  oonsidered  as  the  first  expedienta  for  the  n- 
establishment  of  law  and  ofder,  and  contributed  greatly  to  introduce  regular 
^vemment  among  all  the  members  of  society.  As  soon  as  communitieB  wcxe 
uititoted,  hiffh  sentiments  of  liberty  began  to  manifest  themaelves.  When 
Humbert  lord  of  Beauien,  upon  granting  a  charter  of  community  to  the  town  of 
Belleville,  exacted  of  the  inhabitants  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  himself  and  sncoeos- 
om,  they  stipulated  on  their  part,  that  he  should  swear  to  maintain  th^is 
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frandiiflMi  and  liberties;  and  for  their  greater  eecoriljr,  they  obliged  him  to 
bring  twentj  gentlemen  to  itLke  the  same  oath,  and  to  be  bound  together 
with  him.  D'Ach.  iz.  183.  In  the  same  manner  the  lord  c^  Morions  in  Dan- 
phind  produced  a  certain  number  of  persons  as  his  sureties  for  the  obsenration 
of  the  articles  contained  in  the  charter  of  community  to  that  town.  These 
were  bound  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  to  the  inhabitants  of  Morions,  if 
their  liege  lord  should  violate  any  of  their  franchises,  and  they  promised  to 
remain  in  custody  until  he  should  grant  the  members  of  the  oommunity 
redress.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  torn.  i.  p.  17.  If  the  mayor  or  chief  magistrate  of 
a  town  did  any  injury  to  a  citiien,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  for  hie 
appearance  in  judgment  in  the  same  manner  as  a  private  person ;  and  if  cast, 
was  liable  to  the  same  penalty.  D*Ach.  ix.  183.  These  are  ideas  of  equality 
uncommon  in  the  feudal  times.  Communities  were  so  favourable  to  freedom^ 
that  they  were  distin^ished  by  the  name  of  LiJbtriata.  Du  Cange,  v.  ii.  p. 
883.  Tney  were  at  mX  extremely  odious  to  the  nobles,  who  foresaw  what  a 
check  they  must  prove  to  their  power  and  domination.  Gnibert  abbot  of 
Nogent  calls  them  execrable  inventions,  by  which,  contrary  to  law  and  justiee, 
slaves  withdrew  themselves  from  that  obedience  which  they  owed  to  their 
masters.  Du  Cange,  ib.  882.  The  zeal  with  which  some  of  Uie  nobles  and 
powerful  ecclesiastics  opposed  the  establishment  of  communities,  and  endea- 
voured to  circumscribe  their  privileges,  was  extraordinaiy.  A  strilung  instanoa 
of  this  occurs  in  the  contest  between  the  archbishop  of.  Reims,  and  the  inhabit* 
ants  of  that  coxnmunity.  It  was  the  chief  business  of  every  archbishop, 
during  a  considerable  time,  to  abridge  the  rights  and  iorisdietion  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  the  great  object  of  the  citizens,  cispecially  when  the  see  was 
vacant,  to  maintain,  to  recover,  and  to  extend  their  own  jurisdiction.  Histoiro 
civile  et  politique  de  la  Ville  de  Reims,  par  M.  Anquetil,  torn.  i.  p.  287,  ^. 

The  observations  which  I  have  made  concerning  the  low  state  of  cities,  and  the 
condition  of  their  inhabitants,  are  confirmed  by  innumerable  passages  in  the 
historians  and  laws  of  the  middle  a^.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
some  cities  of  the  first  order  were  in  a  better  state,  and  enjoyed  a  superior 
degree  of  liberty.  Under  the  Roman  government,  the  municipal  government 
established  in  cities  was  extremely  favourable  to  liberty.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate  in  each  corporation,  and  the  privileges  of  the  citizens,  were  both  extensive. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  or  the  greater  cities  which  escaped  the 
destructive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations  still  retained  their  ancient  form  of 
government,  at  least  in  a  great  measure.  They  were  governed  by  a  council  of 
citizens,  and  by  magistrates  whom  they  themselves  elected.  Very  strong  pre- 
sumptions in  &vour  of  this  opinion  are  produced  by  M.  TAbbe  De  Bos,  Hist« 
Crit.  de  la  Mon.  Franc,  torn.  i.  p.  18,  frc.  torn.  ii.  p.  624.  edit.  1742.  It  u>pean 
Srom  some  of  the  charters  of  community  to  cities,  i^ranted  in  the  twdfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  that  these  only  confirm  the  privileges  possessed  by  the  in- 
habitants previous  to  the  esUblishment  of  the  oommunity.  D*Acher.  Spiosleg. 
vol.  xi.  p.  345.  Other  cities  claimed  their  privileges,  as  having  possessed  them 
without  interruption  firom  the  times  of  the  Romans.  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Men* 
Franc,  tom.  ii.  p.  333.  But  the  number  of  cities  which  enjoyed  such  immuni- 
ties was  so  small,  as  hardly  in  any  degree  to  diminish  the  force  of  my  oon^ 
elusions  in  the  text. 

NoTs[17].  Pagb21. 

Ha  VINO  given  a  full  account  of  the  establishment  as  well  as  eifeets  of  com- 
munities in  Italy  and  France,  it  will  be  necessary  to  inquire  with  some  attention 
into  the  progress  of  cities  and  munidpal  flrovemment  in  Oermany .  The  ancient 
Germans  ha^  no  cities.  Even  in  their  hamlets  or  villages,  they  did  not  build 
their  houses  contiguous  to  each  other.  Tac.  de  Mor.  <}erm.  cap.  16.  Th^ 
considered  it  as  a  badge  of  servitude  to  be  obliged  to  dwell  in  a  ci^  surrounded 
with  walls.  When  one  of  their  tribes  had  shaken  off  the  Roman  yoke,  their 
countrymen  required  of  tiiem,  as  an  evidence  of  their  havinr  recovered  liberty, 
to  demolish  the  walb  of  a  town  which  the  Romans  had  built  in  their  country. 
Even  the  fiercest  animals,  said  they,  lose  their  spirit  and  courage  when  they 
are  confined.  Tac.  Histor.  hb.  iv.  c.  84.  The  Romans  built  several  cities  of 
note  on  the  baaks  of  the  Rhine.    But  in  all  the  vast  countries  from  that  rivet 
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to  the  eouls  of  tho  Baltic,  then  wu  hardly  one  city  pierioos  to  the  ninth 
eentiuy  of  the  Chrietian  era.  Cooringitu  Exercitatio  de  Urbibni  GennaiiiaB, 
Oper.  ToL  i.  k  25.  27.  31,  &e.  Heineceius  diffen  from  Coiiriii|iiis  with  rae|»ect 
to  thie.  But  eren,  after  allowing  to  his  arguments  and  authorities  their  utniovt 
force,  they  prove  only,  that  there  were  a  ww  places  in  those  exteoBTe  regions 
on  which  some  historians  haye  bestowed  the  name  of  towns.  Elem.  Jar.  Ger> 
man.  lib.  i.  k  102.  Under  Charlemagne,  and  the  emperors  of  his  family,  as  the 
poHtieal  state  of  Germany  began  to  improve,  sereral  citios  were  founded,  and 
men  became  aecustomed  to  associate  and  to  Uve  together  in  one  plaoe.  Char- 
lemagne founded  two  archbishoprics  and  nine  bishoprics  in  the  most  oonsidera- 
Ue  towns  of  Qermany.  Aub.  fifir«t  Opera  Diplomatioa,  vol.  L  p.  161  tim 
Bueeessors  inonased  the  number  of  these ;  and  as  bishops  fixed  their  reaideoDe 
in  the  chief  town  of  their  diocese,  and  perfohnod  reli|ious  funotiotts  thore,  that 
induced  nu^y  people  to  eettle  in  them.  Conring.  ibid,  f  48.  But  Bsnry  aar- 
named  the  Fowler,  who  began  his  reign,  A.  D.  MO,  must  be  considered  as  th& 
great  founder  of  cities  in  Germany.  The  empire  was  at  that  time  infiieted  by 
the  ineufsione  of  the  Hungarians  and  other  barbarous  people.  In  order  to 
oppoee  them,  Henry  encounged  his  subjects  to  settle  in  cities  which  he  sur- 
rounded with  waUs  strengthened  by  towers.  He  enjoined  or  persuaded  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  nobility  to  fix  their  residenoe  in  the  towns,  and  thus 
rendered  the  condition  of  citizens  mors  honourable  than  it  had  been  ibrmecly. 
Wittikindus  Annal.  lib. ;.  ap.  Conring.  t  82.  From  this  period  the  number  of 
cities  continned  to  increase,  and  they  became  more  populous  and  more  wealthy. 
But  cities  in  Germany  were  still  destitute  of  municipal  liberty  or  fnrisdiction. 
Such  of  them  as  were  situated  in  the  Imperial  demesnes  were  subject  to  the 
emperors.  Their  Comitef,  Mini,  and  other  judm  presided  in  them  and  dis- 
pensed justice.  Towns  situated  on  the  estate  of  a  baron,  were  part  of  his  fief, 
and  he  or  his  officers  exercised  a  similar  jurisdiction  in  them.  Conring.  ibid.  | 
73,  74.  Heiaec  Elem.  Jur.  Germ.  lib.  i.  t  104.  The  Germans  borrowed  the 
iostittttion  of  conmiunities  from  the  Italians.  Knipschildius  Tractatus  Politico- 
Hbtor.  Jurid.  de  Civitatum  Imperialium  Juribus,  yoL  i.  lib.  i.  cap.  5.  No.  23. 
Frederick  Barbaroesa  was  the  first  emperor  who,  from  the  same  political  con- 
sideration that  influenced  Louis  le  Gros,  multiplied  communities  in  order  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  nobles^  Pfofiel  Abreg|§  de  THistoire  et  dn  Droit 
Fublique  d^Allemagne,  4to.  p.  297.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  to 
the  time  when  the  German  cities  acquired  full  possession  of  their  immunities, 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  their  increase.  The  ostablishment  of 
bishoprics  (already  mentioned)  and  the  building  of  cathedrals  naturally  in- 
duced many  people  to  settle  near  the  chief  place  of  worship.  It  became  the 
custom  to  h<Md  councils  and  courts  of  judioature  of  every  kind,  ecdesiastkal 
as  well  as  civil,  in  cities.  In  the  eleventh  century,  many  slaves  were  enfian- 
chised,  the  greater  part  of  whom  settled  in  cities.  Several  mines  were  dis- 
covered and  wrought  in  different  provinces,  which  drew  together  such  a  con- 
course of  people  as  gave  rise  to  several  cities,  and  increased  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  others.  Conring.  (  105.  The  cities  began  in  the  thirteenth 
century  to  form  leagues  for  their  mutual  defence,  and  for  repreanng  the  dis- 
orders occasioned  by  the  private  wars  among  the  barons,  as  well  as  by  their 
exactions.  This  rendered  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  cities  mors  secure 
than  that  of  any  other  order  of  men,  and  allured  many  to  become  members  of 
their  conununities.  Conring.  f  94.  There  were  inhabitants  of  thiee  diflerent 
ranks  in  the  towns  of  Germany  :  the  nobles,  or  famihe ;  the  citiiens,  or  liberi ; 
and  the  artisans,  who  were  slaves,  or  homines  proprii.  BInipsdblld.  lib.  ii.  cap. 
29.  No.  13.  Henry  V.,  who  began  his  reign  A.  D.  1106,  enfiranchised  the  aUves 
who  were  artisans  or  inhabitants  in  sevenl  towns,  and  gave  them  the  rank  of 
eitixens  or  Uberi.  Pfeffel,  p.  254.  Knipsch.  lib.  ii.c  29.  No.  113.119.  Though 
the  cities  in  Germanv  did  not  acquire  liberty  so  early  as  those  in  France,  they 
extended  their  privileges  much  farther.  All  the  imperial  and  firee  citiee,  the 
number  of  which  is  considerable,  acquired  the  foil  right  of  being  wMieilMle; 
by  which  term,  in  the  German  jurisprudence,  we  are  to  underrtand  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  empire  alone,  and  possess  within  their  own  precincts  all  tlie 
rights  Of  complete  and  independent  sovereignty.  The  various  privileges  of 
the  Imperial  cities,  tlie  great  guardians  of  the  Germanic  liberties,  are  ennme- 
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nted  by  KniiMchilil.  lib.  ii.  The  most  important  artidM  am  generally  known, 
and  it  would  be  improper  to  enter  into  any  diiquiation  concerning  minate 
partienlan. 

No«[18].  Pagb2I. 

Tan  Spaniih  historiane  are.  almost  entirely  ale|it  oonoeniing  the  origin  and 
progress  of  communities  in  that  kingdom ;  so  that  I  cannot  fix,  with  any  degtee 
of  oertain^,  the  time  and  manner  of  their  first  introduction  there.  It  appears, 
however,  from  Mariana,  vol.  ii.  p.  S21.  foL  Hagn,  1736,  that  in  the  year  1369, 
eiflhteen  cities  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Cortes  of  Castile.  From  the  account 
which  will  be  given  of  their  constitutioa  and  pretensions.  Sect.  III.  of  this 
Tolume,  it  appears  that  their  privilegeis  and  form  of  government  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  other  feudal  corporations;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  perfiict 
similarity  of  political  institutions  and  transactions  in  sil  the  feudal  kingdoms, 
may  lead  us  to  conclude  that  communities  were  there  introduoed  in  the  same 
manner  and  probably  about  the  same  time,  as  in  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
In  Arrsf  on,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  in  a  subseiinent  note^  cities 
seem  early  to  have  acquired  extensive  immunities,  together  with  a  share  in  the 
legislature.  In  the  year  1118,  the  citizens  of  Saragossa  had  not  only  attained 
political  liberty,  but  they  were  declared  to  be  of  equal  rank  with  the  nobles 
of  the  second  class  ;  and  many  other  immumties,  unknown  to  persons  in  their 
rank  of  life  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  were  conferred .  upon  them.  Znrita 
Annales  de  Arragon,  torn.  i.*p.  44.  In  England,  the  establishment  of  commu- 
nities or  corporations  was  posterior  to  the  conquest.  The  practice  was  bor- 
rowed from  France,  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the  crown  were  perfectly 
similar  to  those  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  as  this  part  of  hiitory  is  weU 
known  to  most  of  my  readers,  I  shall,  without  entering  into  any  critical  or 
minute  discussion,  refer  them  to  authors  who  have  fully  illustrated  this  inter- 
esting point  in  the  English  history.  Brady's  Treatise  of  Boroughs.  Madoz 
Firma  Burp,  cap,  i.  sect.  ix.  Hume's  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  append,  i. 
and  ii.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  towns  in  England  were  formed 
into  corporations  under  the  Saxon  kings,  and  that  the  chaiters  granted  by  the 
kings  of  the  Norman  race  were  not  clM^rters  of  enfranchisement  from  a  state 
of  davery,  but  a  confirmation  of  privileges  which  they  already  enjoyed.  See 
Lord  Lyttleton's  History  of  Henry  U.  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  The  English  critics, 
however,  were  very  inconsiderable  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  cl^ar  proof  of 
this  occurs  in  the  history  to  which  I  last  referred.  Fitzstephen,  a  contemporary 
author,  gives  a  description  of  the  city  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and 
the  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  its  trade,  its  wealth,  and  me  splendour  of  its 
inhabitants,  would  suggest  no  inadequate  idea  of  its  state  at  present,  when  it  is 
the  grsatest  and  most  opulent  city  of  Europe.  But  all  ideas  of  grandeur  and 
mayiificence  are  merely  comparative ;  and  every  description  of  them  in  gene- 
ral terms  b  very  apt  to  deceive.  It  appears  from  Peter  of  Blois,  archdeacon  of 
London,  who  flounshed  in  the  same  reign,  and  who  had  good  opportunity  of 
being  well  informed,  that  this  city,  of  which  Fitzstephen  gives  such  a  pompous 
account,  contained  no  more  than  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  Ibid.  315,316. 
Tile  other  cities  were  small  in  proportion,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  extort 
any  extensive  privileges.  That  the  constitution  of  the  boroughs  in  Scotland, 
in  many  circumstances,  resembled  that  of  the  towns  in  France  and  En^^and,  is 
manifest  from  the  Leges  Burgorum,  annexed  to  the  Regiam  Majestatum. 

NoTB  [l».]  Faob  33; 

Book  aHer  the  introduction  of  the  third  estate  into  the  national  council,  the 
spirit  of  liberty  which  that  excited  in  France  began  to  produce  conspicuous 
effects.  In  several  provinces  of  France,  the  nobilttv  and  communities  formed 
associations,  whereby  they  bound  themselves  to  defend  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges asainst  the  formidable  and  arbitrarv  proceedings  of  the  king.  The  count 
de  Bouudnvilliers  has  preserved  a  copy  of  one  of  these  associations,  dated  in  the 
year  1314,  twelve  years  after  the  adnussion  of  the  deputies  from  towns  into  the 
States  OoieraL  Histoire  de  Pancien  Gouvemement  de  la  France,  tom.  iL  p. 
94.  The  vigour  with  which  the  people  asserted  and  prepared  to  maintain  then: 
rights,  obliged  their  sovereigns  to  respect  them.    Six  years  after  this  MBoeia«« 
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tion,  fhiUp  IhnTinngiwnnd  ■  irrit  nf  imiaww  to  thn  mmimnritj  nf  Wirinfr 
in  the  foUowinf  terms:  •'PhiUp,  by  the  graee,Acto  •or  wdl  hthmiil,  fte. 
As  we  desire  with  all  our  lieert,a]id  above  all  other  thiiisB,to  gorem  car  kinfdoai 
and  people  in  peace  and  tranquillity,  bv  the  help  of  God ;  and  to  refima  our  said 
kingdom  in  so  far  as  it  stands  in  need  thereof  for  the  pablic  good,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  oar  subjects,  who  in  times  past  have  been  aggneved  and  eppraaned 
in  diveri  manneri  by  the  malice  of  sondiy  persons,  as  we  have  Isaaed  bjr 
oommon  report,  as  well  as  by  the  inlhrmation  of  good  men  worthy  of  cfefift, 
and  we  having  determined  in  our  counsel  which  we  have  called  to  neet  in  on 
good  city,  Hec.  io  gire  redress  to  the  utniest  of  imx  power,  by  all  ways  and 
means  possible,  according  to  reason  and  jostioe,  and  willing  that  this  should  be 
done  with  solemnity  and  deliberation  by  the  advice  of  the  prelates,  burans,  and 
good  towns  of  our  realm,  and  particularlT  of  you,  and  thai  it  shoold  be  tians- 
acted  agreeablv  to  the  will  of  Ood,  and  for  the  good  of  our  people,  i  ~ 
we  command,'^  &e.  Mably,  Observat.  ii.  App.  p.  386.  1  shall  allow 
be  only  the  formal  words  of  a  public  and  legal  style;  but  the  ideas  are 
and  much  more  liberal  and  enlarged  than  one  could  expect  in  that  age.  A 
popular  monarch  of  Great  Britain  could  hardly  address  himself  to  parlmment, 
in  terms  more  favourable  to  public  liberty.  There  occurs  in  the  history  of 
France,  a  striking  instanoe  of  the  progress  which  the  principles  of  Kber^  had 
made  in  that  kii^om,  and  of  the  influence  which  the  deputies  of  towns  had 
tfbquired  in  the  States  General.  During  the  calamities  in  which  the  war  with 
England,  and  the  captivity  of  King  John,  had 'involved  France,  the  States 
General  made  a  bold  effoK  to  extend  their  own  privileges  and  juzisdietion. 
The  reflations  established  b^  the  States,  held  A.  D.  1355,  eoneeminf  dbe  mode 
of  levying  taxes,  the  administration  of  which  they  vested  not  in  the  crown, 
but  in  commissioners  appointed  by  the  States;  concerning  the  oQiniaiig  of 
money ;  concerning  the  redress  of  the  grievance  of  purveyance ;  coneemiiig  the 
regular  administration  of  justice ;  are  much  more  suites  to  the  genius  of  a 
republican  government  than  that  of  a  feudal  monarchy.  This  canons  statute 
is  published,  Ordon.  torn.  iii.  p.  19.  Such  as  have  not  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult that  large  collection,  will  find  an  abridgment  of  it  in  Hist,  de  France  par 
Villaret,  tom.  ix.  130,  or  in  Histoire  de  Boulainv.  torn.  ii.  p.  213.  Hie  French 
historians  represent  the  bishop  of  Laon,  and  Marcel  provost  of  the  merehanls 
of  Paris,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  this  assembly,  as  seditious  tribunes, 
violent,  interested,  ambitious,  and  aiming  at  innovations  subversive  of  the  cob- 
stitutien  and  government  of  their  country.  That  may  have  been  the  case, 
but  these  men  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  people ;  and  the  measurea  which 
they  proposed  as  the  most  popular  and  acceptable,  as  well  as  most  likely  to 
increase  their  own  influence,  plainly  prove  that  the  q»irit  of  liberty  had  spread 
wonderfully,  and  that  the  ideas  which  then  prevailed  in  France  concerning 
government  were  extremely  liberal.  The  States  (General  held  at  Paris,  A.  D. 
1355,  consisted  of  about  ei^t  hundred  members,  and  aboye  one  half  of  Chese 
were  deputies  from  towns.  M.  Secousse  Preff.  a  Ordon.  tom.  iii.  p.  48L  It 
appears  that  in  all  the  difierent  assemblies  of  the  States,  held  during  the  reign 
of  John,  the  representatives  of  towns  had  great  influenoe,  and  in  every  respeet 
the  third  state  was  considered  as  co-ordinate  and  equal  to  either  of  the  ether  two. 
Ibid,  passim.  These  spirited  efforts  were  made  in  France  long  before  the  House 
of  Commons  in  England  acquired  anv  considerable  influence  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. ^  As  the  feudal  system  was  carried  to  its  utmost  height  in  FVsnee  sooner 
than  in  Enriand,  so  it  began  to  decline  sooner  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
kingdom.  In  England,  almost  all  attempts  to  establish  or  to  extend  the  liberty 
of  the  people  have  been  successful ;  in  France  they  have  proved  unfortunate. 
What  were  the  .accidental  events  or  political  causes  which  occaaoaed  thin  diffor- 
ence,  it  is  not  my  present  business  to  inquire. 

NoTs  [90.]  Paoi  24. 

In  a  former  Note,  No.  8, 1  have  inquired  into  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
the  people  which  was  employed  in  agriculture,  and  have  represented  the  various 
hardships  and  calamities  of  their  situation.  When  charters  of  liberty  or 
manumission  were  granted  to  such  persons,  thev  contained  four  concessions 
corresponding  to  the  fofir  capital  grievances  to  which  men  in  a  state  of  servi- 
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to4t  tn  subject  1.  The  right  of  dwpotiiig  of  their  penom  by  lale  or  gnnt 
WM  relinquiflhed.  2.  Power  wu  given  to  them  of  conveying  their  property 
and  effeoU  by  will  or  any  other  le|^  deed.  Or  if  they  happened  to  die  intes- 
tate, it  was  provided  that  their  property  should  go  to  their  lawful  heirs  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  property  of  other  persons.  3.  The  services  and  taxes 
which  they  owed  to  their  superior  or  liege  lord  which  were  formerly  arbitrary 
and  imposed  at  pleasure,  are  precisely  ascertained.  4.  They  are  allowed  Um 
privilege  of  marrying  according  to  their  own  inclination ;  formerly  they  could 
extract  no  marriage  without  Uieir  lord'i  permission,  and  with  no  person  but 
one  of  his  slaves.  All  these  particulars  are  found  united  in  the  charter  granted 
Habitatoribus  Montis  Britonis,  A.  D.  1376.  Hist,  de  Dauphind,  torn.  i.  p.  81. 
Many  circumstances  concurred  with  those  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text  in 
procuring  them  deliverance  from  that  wretched  state.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the 
Christian  religion;  the  doctrines  which  it  teaches,  concerning  the  original 
equality  of  mankind ;  its  tenets  with  respect  to  the  divine  government,  and  the 
impartial  eye  with  which  the  Almighty  regarcb  men  of  every  condition,  and 
admits  thorn  to  a  participation  of  his  benefits,  are  all  inconsistent  with  servi- 
tude. But  in  this,  ss  in  many  other  instances,  considerations  of  interest,  and 
the  maxims  of  false  policy,  led  men  to  a  condnct  inconsistent  with  their  princi- 
ples. The^  were  so  sensible,  however,  of  this  inconsistency,  that  to  set  thei^ 
lellow  Christians  at  liberty  from  servitude  was  deemed  an  act  of  piety  highly 
meritorious  and  acceptable  to  Heaven.  The  humane  spirit  of  the  Christiaa 
religion  struggled  long  with  the  maxims  and  manners  of  the  world,  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  circipnstance  to  introduce  the  practice  of  manu-, 
mission.  When  pope  Gregory  tbe  Great,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  granted  liberty  to  some  of  his  slaves,  he  gives  this  reason' 
for  it,  ^  Cum  Redemptor  noster,  totius  conditor  natukts,  ad  hoc  propitiatns 
hnmanam  camem  voluerit  assumere,  ut  divinitatis  su«  gratia,  dirempto  (aao 
tenebamur  captivi)  vinculo,  pristine  nos  restitueret  libertati;  salnbriter  agitur, 
si  homines,  quos  sh  initio  Uberos  natura  protulit,  et  jus  gentium  jugo  substi-' 
tuit  servitutis,  in  ea,  qua  nati  fuerant,  manumittentis  beneficio,  libertati  red- 
dsntur."  Grsgor.  Magn.  ap.  Potgiesi.  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  sect.  3..  Several  laws  or 
charters  founded  on  reasons  simUar  to  this,  are  produced  by  the  same  author. 
Accordinghr,  a  great  part  of  the, charters  of  manumission,  previous  to  the  reign 
of  Louis  i,  are  granted  pro  amore  Dei,  pro  remedio  anime,  et  pro  mereede 
aninuB.  Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  849,  850.  Du  Cange,  voc  JUmwmitrio, 
The  formalito^  c^  mannmiasion  was  executed  in  a  church,  as  a  reU^ous 
solemnity.  The  person  to  be  set  free  was  led  round  the  great  altar  with  a 
torch  in  Ins  hand,  he  took  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  and  there  the  sdenui 
words  confbrrin(^  liberty  were  pronounced.    Du  Cange,  ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  467. 

I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  a  chsrter  of  manumission  granted,  A.  D.  1056 ; 
both  as  it  contains  a  full  account  of  the  ceremonies  ustfd  in  this  form  of  manu- 
mission, and  as  a  specimen  of  the  imperfect  knowle|^  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
that  barbarous  age.  It  is  mnted  by  Willa  the  widow  of  Hugo  the  Duke  and 
Marquis,  in  fkvour  of  Clanza,  one  of  her  slaves.  ^  Et  ideo  nos  Domine  Wille 
indite  cometisse— libera  et  abeolvo  te  Cleriza  filia  Uberto— i»ro  timore  omni- 

Cutis  Dei,  et  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
lini  Ugo  gloriosissimo,  at  quando  ilium  Dominus  de  hac  vita  migrare, 
jusserit,  pars  iniqua  non  abeat  potestatem  ullam,  sed  anguelos  Domini  nostri 
Jesu  Christ!  colocare  dignitur  lUnm  inter  sanctos  dUeetos  suos;  et  beatus 
Petrus  princips  apostolonun,  qui  habed  potestatem  omnium  snimawim  liyandi 
et  absolvendL,  ut  ipsi  absolvat  anim«  ejus  de  peocatis  sui,  et  aperifd  ilium  janua 
paradisi ;  pro  eadem  vero  rationi,  in  mano  mite  te  Benio  presbiter,  ut  vadat 
tecum  in  ecclesia  sancti  Bartholonuri  apostoli ;  traad  de  tribus  vicibus  circa 
altare  ipsius  eeolests  cum  casreo  apprehensum  in  manibns  tuis  et  manibus  suis ; 
deinde  exite  ambulate  in  via  quadrubio,  nbi  quatnor  vie  se  devidimtur.  8ta- 
timq ;  pro  remedio  luminarie  anime  bone  memorie  quondam  supra  scripto 
Domini  Ugo  et  ipsi  presbiter  Benxo  fedt  omnia,  et  dixit,  eoce  quatuor  vie,  ite 
at  ambulate  in  quacunq ;  partem  tibi  plaeuarit,  tarn  sie  supra  seripte  Cloriia, 
qua  nosaue  tui  heredes,  qm  ab  ac  hora  in  antea  nati,  vel  procreati  fuerit  utriusq; 
eexus,"  ftc.  Murat.  ib.  p.  853.  Many  other  charters  might  have  been  selected, 
which,  in  point  of  grammar  or  style,  an  in  no  wise  superior  to  this.  Mann- 
VoL.  n.— 67 
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miflUiHi  WM  freqaenliy  granted  on  death^bed  or  by  Utter-wUl.  Am  ths  mimy 
of  men  are  at  that  time  awakened  to  sentiments  of  hiunaiuty  and  pietj,  theao 
deeds  proceeded  from  religious  motiyee,  and  were  granted  sro  reitmfimne  amm^^ 
in  order  to  obtain  acceptance  with  God.  Da  Cange,  ubi  sapra,  p.  470.  et  roc, 
Servut^  ToL  ri.  p.  451.  Another  method  of  obtaining  liberty  was  by  entering  inU> 
holy  orders,  or  taking  the  tow  in  a  monastery.  This  was  pennitted  for  some 
time,  but  so  many  uaves  escaped  by  this  means,  oat  of  the  hands  of  their 
masters,  that  the  practice  was  afterwards  restrained,  and  at  ]a«t  prohibited  hj 
the  laws  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Murat.  ib.  p.  842.  Cooformf- 
bly  to  the  same  principles,  princes,  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  or  upon  any  other 
agreeable  event,  appointed  a  certain  number  of  sUycs  to  be  enfranchised,  aa  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  God  for  that  benefit  Marculfi  Form.  lib.  L  cap. 
39.  There  are  several  forms  of  manumission  published  by  Mareulfiis,  and  ail 
of  them  are  founded  on  religious  considerations,  in  order  to  procure  the  favour 
of  God,  or  to  obtsin  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  Lib.  ii.  c  23^  33, 34.  edit 
Balaa.  The  same  observation  holds  with  respect  to  the  other  oottectioiis  of 
Formule  annexed  to  Marculfas.  As  sentiments  of  religion  induced  eome  ta 
grant  liberty  to  their  fellow  Christians  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude; so  mistaken  ideas  concerning  devotion  led  others  to  relinquish  their 
libeKy.  When  a  person  conceived  an  extraordinary  recpeei  for  the  saint  who 
was  the  patron  of  anv  church  or  monastery  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
attend  religious  worship,  it  was  not  unusual  among  men  possessed  with  an 
excess  of  superstitious  reverence,  to  give  up  themselves  and  their  posterity  to 
be  the  sUves  of  the  saint  Mabillon  de  Re  Diplomat  lib.  vi.  632.  The  MmH 
er  voluntary  slaves  of  churches  or  monasteries  were  very  numerous,  and  may 
be  divided  mto  three  different  classes.  The  first  were  such  as  put  themaelTos 
and  efiects  under  the  protection  of  a  particular  church  or  monsateiy,  binding 
themselves  to  defend  its  privileges  and  property  against  every  aggressor.  These 
were  prompted  to  do  so  not  merely  by  devotion,  but  in  order  to  obtain  that 
security  which  arose  from  the  protection  of  the  church.  They  were  rather 
vassals  than  slaves,  and  sometimes  persons  of  noble  birth  found  it  pradeat  to 
secure  the  protection  of  the  church  in  this  manner.  Persona  of  tin  second 
class  bound  themselves  to  pay  an  annual  tax  or  quitn^nt  out  of  their  estaftca 
to  a  church  or  monastery.  Besides  this,  they  sometimes  engaged  to  perform 
certam  services.  They  were  called  eermude*.  The  last  class  oonsieted  o^such 
as  actually  renounced  their  liberty,  and  became  slaves  in  the  strict  and  propsr 
sense  of  the  word.  These  were  called  minuieriaics^  and- enslaved  their  bodies, 
as  some  of  their  charters  bear,  that  they  might  procure  the  liberty  of  their 
souls.  Potgiesserus  de  statu  servorum,  lib.  i.  cap.  i.  sect  6,  7.  How  sealouji 
the  clergy  were  to  encourage  the  opinions  which  led  to  this  practioe,  will  ap- 
pear from  a  clause  in  a  charter  by  which  one  gives  up  himself  as  a  slave  to  a 
monastery.  ^Cum  sit'omni  camali  iagenuitate  generosius  extremum  quod- 
cumq ;  Dei  servitium,  scilipet  quod  terrena  nobilitas  multoe  plerumq  ;  vitiorum 
servos  fecit  senritus  vero  Christi  nobiles  virtutibus  reddit  nemo  autem  sani 
capitis  virtutibus  vitia  comparaverit  claret  pro  certo  earn  esse  generosiorem, 
qui  se  Deiservitio  prsbuerit  proniorem.  Quod  ego  Ragnaldus  inteUigens,"  &c. 
Another  charter  is  expressed  in  the  following  words:  *^£ligens  magis  ease 
eorvus  Dei  quam  libertua  ssBculi,  firmiter  crodens  et  sciens,  quod  sarvlre  Deo, 
ragnnre  est,  summaque  ingenuitas  sit  in  qua  servitus  comparabatnr  Christi,** 
ftc.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Oblahit,  vol.  iv.  p.  1286,  1287.  Great  however,  aa  the 
power  of  religion  was,  it  does  not  appear,  that  the  enfranchisement  of  elaveo  was 
a  frequent  practice  while  the  feudal  system  preserved  its  vigoai\.  On  the  oon- 
trary,  there  were  laws  which  set  bounds  to  it  as  detrimental  to  society.  Pot- 
giess.  lib.  iv.  e.  2.  t  6.  Tbe  inferior  order  of  men  owed  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty  to  the  decline  of  that  aristocratical  policv,  which  lodged  the  most  ex- 
tensive power  in  tbe  hands  of  a  few  members  of  the  society,  and  repressed  all 
the  rest  When  Louis  X.  issued  his  ordonnance,  several  slaves  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  servitude,  and  their  minds  were  so  much  debased  by  that 
unhappy  situation,  that  they  refrised  to  accept  of  the  Hberty  which  vras  offered 
them.  D*Ach.  SpioeL  vol.  xi.  p.  387.  Long  after  the  reign  of  Louis  X.  several 
of  the  French  nobility  continued  to  assert  their  ancient  dominion  over  their 
•laves,    it  appears  from  an  ordonnance  of  the  famous  Bertrand  de  GuesoUiiH 
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Constabkr  of  France,  that  the  cuetom  of  enfiranchumg  them  was  conaidend  aa 
a  pernieioiia  innoyation.  Morioe  Mem.  pour  eervir  dee  preuvee  a  rilist.  de 
Brat.  torn.  ii.  p.  100.  In  eome  inatanoee,  when  the  predial  alavea  were  declared 
to  be  fieemen,  they  were  atill  bound  to  perlbrm  certain  flervicee  to  their  ancient 
maiten ;  and  were  kept  in  a  etate  dtfierent  from  other  lubjecta,  being  reetricted 
either  from  purchasing  land,  or  becoming  members  of  a  community  within  the 
precincts  of  the  manor  to  which  they  formerly  belonged.  Martene  and  Durand. 
Theeaur.  Anecdot  vol.  i.  p.  914.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
common^— There  is  no  general  law  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  in  the  Sta- 
tute-book of  England,  similar  to  that  which  has  been  quoted  from  the  Ordon- 
nances  of  the  kings  of  France.  Though  the  genins  of  the  English  constitution 
seems  early  to  have  favoured  personal  Jibertv,perK>nal  servitude,  neverthelea^ 
continued  long  in  England  in  some  partioiuar  plaees.  In  the  year  1614,  wo 
find  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  enfranchising  two  slaves  belonging  4o  one  of  his 
manors.  Rym.  Feeder,  vol.  ziii.  p.  470.  As  late  as  the  year  1674,  there  is  a 
commission  from  Queen  Elixabeth  with  respect  to  the  manumission  of  certain 
bondmen  belonging  to  her.    Rymer,  in  Observat.  on  the  Statutes,  ftc  p.  251. 

Nora  [21].  Paqi  27. 

Tbbm  is  no  custom  in  the  middle  ages  m<Nre  singular  than  that  of  private 
war.  It  is  a  right  of  so  great  importance,  and  prevailed  so  universally,  that 
the  regulations  concerning  it  occupy  a  considerable  place  in  the  system  of  laws 
during  the  middle  ages.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  who  has  unravelled  so  many  intri- 
cate points  in  fen&l  jurisprudence,  and  thrown  light  on  so  many  customs 
formally  obscure  and  unintelligible,  was  not  led  bf  his  subject  to  consider  this. 
1  shall  therefore  give  a  more  minute  account  or  the  customs  and  regulations 
which  directed  a  practice  so  contrary  to  the  present  ideas  of  civilised  nations 
concerning  government  and  order.  1.  Among  the  ancient  Germans,  as  well 
as  other  nations  in  a  similar  state  of  society,  the  right  of  avenging  injuries  was 
a  private  and  personal  ri|^t  exercised  by  force  of  amis,  without  any  reftrenea 
to  an  umpire,  or  any  appeal  to  a  mainstrarte  for  decision.  The  clearest  proofii 
of  this  were  produced.  Note  6. — 2.  This  practice  subsisted  amon^  the  barba- 
rous nations  ai\er  their  settlement  in  the  provinoes  of  the  empire  which  they 
conquered ;  and  as  the  causes  of  diawnsion  among  them  multiplied^  their 
family  ftuds  and  private  wars  became  more  frequent.  Froofii  of  this  occur  in 
their  early  historians.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  lib.  vni.  c.  18.  lib.  x.  e, 
27.  and  likewise  in  the  codes  of  their  laws.  It  was  not  only  allowable  for 
the  relations  to  avenge  the  iniuries  of  their  famiW,  but  it  was  incumbent  on 
them.  Thus,  by  the  laws  of  the  Angli  and  Werim,  ad  quemcunque  hereditas 
terra  pervenerit,  ad  ilium  vestia  bellica  id  est  lorica  et  ultio  prozimi,  et  solatio 
leudis,  debet  pertinere,  til  vi.  (  5.  ap.  Lindenbr.  Leg.  Saliq.  tit.  63.  Leg. 
Lottgob.  lib.  ii.  tit.  14.  I  10.-^  None  but  gentlemen,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth,  had  the  right  of  private  war.  All  disputes  between  slaves,  villani,  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  and  free  men  of  inferior  condition,  were  decided  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  AU  disputes  between  gentlemen  and  jperwns  of  inferior  rank 
were  terminated  in  the  same  manner.  The  right  of  private  war,  supposed 
nobility  of  birth,  and  equality  of  rank  in  both  tM  contending  parties.  Beau- 
manoir  Coustumes  de  Beauv.  ch.  lix.  p.  300.  Ordon.  des  Rois  de  France,  tom. 
ii.  395.  f  xvii.  608. 1  xv.  kc.  The  dignified  ecclesiastics  likewise  claimed  and 
exercised  the  tight  of  private  war;  but  as  it  was  not  altogether  decent  for  them 
to  proeecute  quarreb  in  person,  athoaUi  or  vidama  were  diosen  by  the  several, 
monasteries  and  bishoprics.  These  were  commonly  men  of  hij^  rank  and 
reputation,  who  became  the  protectors  of  the  churches  and  convents  by  which 
they  were  elected;  espoused  their  quarrels,  and  fought  their  battles;-  armis 
omnia  qu0  erant  ecclesitt  virfliter  defendebant,  et  vigilanter  protegebant. 
Brusael  Usage  des  Fiefr,  tom.  i.  p.  144.  Du  Cange,  voc.  AdooeaJtu*.  On  many 
occasions,  the  martial  ideas  to  which  ecclesiastics  of  noble  birth  were  accus- 
tomed, made  them  forget  the  pacific  spirit  of  their  profossion,  and  led  them 
into  the  field  in  perran  at  the  head  of  their  vanals,  ^flamma,  ferro,  csode,  pos- 
sessiones  eoclesiarum  pralati  defendebant."  Guido  Abbas  ap.  Du  Cange,  ib. 
p.  179.— 4.  It  was  not  every  injury  or  trespass  that  |^ve  a  genUeman  a  title  to 
make  war  upon  his  adversary.    Atrocious  acts  of  violence,  insults  and  affronts, 
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nationa,  at  UuUtiaiejvatUied  private  ho^iblaee.  BeanmaB.ch.lix.  DnCa^g* 
DMMft.  xzix.  mtr  Joinville,  p.  331.  Rat  theii|h  the  avenginf  ofiajatiee  wae  the 
onlr  mottre  that  could  legally  authoriae  a  privale  war,  jet  diipolBa  iMmtmniii^ 
ciTU  propertj  often  gave  nee  to  heetilitiea,  and  wore  teiminaled  hj  the  ewonL 
Du  Cange  Diamrt.  p.  332.-6.  All  peraone  pfoeent  when  aaj  qoanel  araaa,  or 
anj  act  of  Tioleiice  waa  conunitted,  were  inciaded  in  the  war  which  it  oeea*- 
sioned ;  lor  it  waa  euppoeed  to  be  impoenble  for  ai^  man  in  each  a  wtwatimfc  lo 
remain  neuter,  without  taking  aide  with  one  or  other  of  the  oontendmg  par- 
ties. Beanman.  p.  300.— 6.  All  the  kindred  of  the  two  primapak  in  the  war 
were  included  in  it,  and  obliged  to  eepooae  the  qoarrel  of  the  chiftftaan  witk 
whom  thej  were  connected.  Dn  Cange,  ib.  332.  Tbia  waa  ftnndud  on  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  OermanB,  «*iuscipere  tarn  inimidtiaa  aan  patoa,  aan  pi»- 
pinqui,  ffnm  amicitiaa,  neecme  est;  ^  a  maxim  natnrai  lo  all  rade  nttirme, 
among  which  the  form  of  aoeiety,  and  political  onion,  etwaigthm  ooeh  a  aeati- 
ment  Thia  obligation  waa  enforced  bj  legal  authority.  If  a  pemn  irfmad 
to  take  part  in  the  quarrel  of  his  kinsman,  and  to  aid  him  against  hia  advenaiy , 
he  was  deemed  to  have  renounced  all  the  rights  and  privilegee  of  kindredship, 
and  became  incapable  of  succeeding  to  any  of  his  relatioBB,  or  of  deriving  any 
benefit  from  any  civil  right  or  property  belonging  to  them.    Da  Cange  Qia- 


_  i  vengeance  of  private  ' 
who  had  such  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  principlea,  were  involvad  in 
the  calamities  of  war.  But  when  the  church  relaxed  somewhat  of  ila  rigovr, 
and  did  not  extend  its  prohibition  of  marrying  beyond  the  fourth  degree  of 
aflinity,  the  ssme  restriction  took  place  in  the  conduct  of  private  war.  Beau- 
man.  303.  Du  Cange  Dissert.  333^-^7.  A  private  war  could  not  be  carried  on 
between  two  full  brothers,  because  both  have  the  same  common  ldndnd,aad  eon- 
sequently  neither  had  any  persons  bound  to  stand  by  him  against  the  other  in  the 
contest;  but  two  brothers  of  the  half  blood  might  wage  war,  becanaa  each  of 
them  has  a  distinct  kindred.  Beanman.  p.  t99.r— 8.  The  vaimela  of  each  prin- 
cipal in  any  private  war  were  involved  in  the  contest,  becanae  by  the  fisodal 
maxims  they  were  bound  to  take  szms  in  defence  of  the  chieftain  of  whom  they 
held,  and  to  assist  him  in  ever?  quarrel.  As  soon,  therefore,  aa  feudal  Ispmrn 
were  introduced,  and  this  artificial  connexion  was  establiahed  between  vaasak 
and  the  baron  of  whom  they  held,  vassals  came  to  be  considered  aa  in  the  same 
state  with  relations.    Beauman.  303. — ^9.  Private  wars  ware  very  frequent  for 


several  centunes*  Nothing  contributed  more  to  increase  thoee  Hiwudars 
in  government,  or  to  encourage  such  ferocity  of  mannem  aa  reduesd  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  that  wretched  state  which  distinguished  the  period  of 
history  which  I  am  reviewing.  Nothing  was  such  an  oiMtacle  to  the  introdue- 
tion  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  Nothing  Qould  man  eAMstually 
discourage  industry,  or  retard  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  paaeab 
Private  wan  were  carried  on  with  all  the  destructive  rage  which  is  to  bn 
dreaded  from  violent  resentment  when  armed  with  force,  and  anthoriaed  hy 
law.  It  appears  fh>m  the  statutes  prohibiting  or  restraining  the  ezerciaa  m 
private  hostilities,  that  the  invasion  of  the  most  barbarous  enemy  could  noi  ha 
more  desolating  to  a  country,  or  more  fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  then  thoee  intoa- 
tine  wan.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  701.  torn.  ii.  p.  395.  406.  607,  kc  The  ooBt«m- 
porary  historians  describe  the  excesses  oommitted  in  preseeution  of  tbeoe 
quarrels  in  enoh  terms  as  excite  astonishment  and  horror.  I  duU  mention  only 
one  passage  from  the  history  of  the  Holy  War,  by  Guibert  Abbot  of  Nogent : 
^^Erat  eo  tempon  maximis  ad  invicem  boetilitatibus,  totius  fYancomm  regni 
facta  turbatio;  crebra  ubiq;  latrodnia,  viarum  obsessio:  audiebantur  pesriii 
immo  flebant  incendia  infinita;  nullis  preter  sola  et  indomita  cupiditata  axia> 
tentibus  causis  extmebantur  preUa ;  et  ut  brevi  totum  clandam,  quioquid  ohtn- 
tibus  cupidorum  subjacebat,  nusquam  attendenlo  cujus  eawt,  prmdm  patebnl," 
QetUk  Dei  per  Francos,  vol.  i.  p.  4()2. 
Having  thus  oolleoted  the  chief  regulations  which  custom  had 
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«ODoafiimg  the  right  mnd  exarciae  of  private  war,  I  shall  enamerato  in  chioiio. 
toxical  ordar,  the  various  eKpediaato  employed  to  abolkh  or  Kstrun  thia  fittal 
euetom.  1.  The  first  expedient  employed  by  the  ciril  mafktrate,  in  order  to 
■et  some  hoonds  to  the  Tiolenoe  of  private  revenge,  was  the  fixing  by  law  the 
fine  or  ^empontaon  to  be  paid  for  each  difiennt  crime.  The  injured  penon 
was  orijrinally  the  sole  judge  eonceming  the  nature  of  the  wrong  which  he 
had  sumred,  the  degree  of  vengeance  which  he  should  exact,  as  well  as  the 
species  of  atonement  or  reparatito  with  which  he  might  rest  satisfied.  iU- 
sentroent  became  of  course  as  implacable  as  it  was  fierce.  It  was  oAsd  a 
point  of  honour  not  to  forgive,  nor  to  be  reconciled.  This  made  it  oeeeaBaiy 
to  fix  those  compoHitions  which  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  laws  of  barbarous 
nations.  The  nature  of  crimes  and  offnces  was  estimated  by  the  magistrate, 
aad  the  sum  due  to  the  person  offended  was  ascertained  with  a  minute  and 
often  a  whimsical  accuracy.  Rotharis,  the  Icfislator  of  the  Lombards,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  discoveri  his  intention  both 
2Q  ascertaining  the  composition  to  be  paid  by  the  ofiender,  and  in  increasing  its 
value ;  it  is,  says  he,  that  the  enmity  may  be  extinguished,  the  prosecution  may 
cease,  and  peace  may  be  restored.  Leg.  Longob.  *lib.  i.  tit.  7.  sect.  10.— 3. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  Charlemagne  struck  at  the  root  of 
the  evil^  and  enacte<C  ^  That  when  any  person  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  or 
had  committed  an  outrage,  he  should  immediately  submit  to  the  penance  wldch 
the  church  imposed,  and  offer  to  pay  ^  composition  which  the  law  prescribed, 
and  if  the  injured  person  or  his  kindred  should  refiise  to  accept  of  thii,  and 
presume  to  avenge  themselves  by  Ibice  of  arms,  their  lands  and  properties 
should  be  forfeited.''  Capitul.  A.  D.  802.  edit.  Baluz.  vol.  i.  371.--3.  But  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  regulations,  the  genius  of  Chariemagne  advaaoed  before 
the  spirit  of  his  age.  The  ideas  of  his  contemporaries  coooeming  regular 
government  were  too  imperlect,  and  their  manners  too  fierce  to  submit  to  this 
law.  Private  wars,  with  all  the  calamities  which  they  occasioned,  became  mwe 
frequent  than  ever  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch.  His  suceessors  were 
unable  to  restrain  them.  The  church  fi>und  it  necessary  to  interpose.  The 
most  early  of  these  interpositions  now  extant,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  In  the  year  990,  several  bishops  in  the  south  of  France  assembled, 
and  published  various  regulations,  in  order  to  set  some  bounds  to  the  violence 
and  frequeni^  of  private  wars ;  if  any  person  within  their  diocesses  should 
venture  to  transgress,  they  ordained  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  Chris 
tian  privileges  during  his  life,  and  be  denied  Christian  burial  after  his  death« 
Da  Mont  Corps  Diplomatique,  tom.  i.  p.  41.  These,  however,  were  only  par- 
tial remedies ;  and  therefore  a  council  was  held  at  Limoges,  A.  D.  994.  The 
bodies  of  the  saints,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  ages,  wore  carried  thither ; 
and  fay  these  sacred  relics  men  wen?  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  ex- 
tinguish their  animosities,  and  to  swear  that  they  would  not  for  the  ftituni 
Tielate  the  public  peace  by  their  prtvattf  hostilities.  Bouquet  Reeueil  des 
Histor.  vol.  X.  p.  49.  147.  Several  other  councils  issued  decrees  to  the  same 
•fleet  Du  Cange  Dissert.  343.-— 4.  But  the  authority  of  eouncils,  how  vene- 
nhle  soever  in  those  ages,  was  not  sufllcient  to  abolish  a  custom  which  flattered 
the  pride  of  the  nobles,  and  gratified  their  favourite  passions.  The  evil  grew 
ao  tntokrable,  that  it  became  necesMry  to  employ  supernatural  means  for  sup- 
pressing it.  A  iMshop  of  Aquitaine,  A.  D.  1032,  pretended  that  an  angel  had 
appeared  to  htm,  and  brought  him  a  writiiw  firom  heaven,  enjoining  men  to 
cease  from  their  hostilities,  and  to  be  leooncued  to  each  other.  It  was  during 
a  season  of  public  calamity  that  be  published  this  revelation.  The  minds  of 
men  were  disposed  to  receive  pious  impressions,  and  willing  to  perform  any  • 
thing  in  order  to  avert  the  wrath  of  heaven.  A  general  peace  and  cessation 
from  hostilities  took  place,  and  continued  for  seven  years ;  and  a  resolution 
was  formed,  that  no  man  d^ld  in  tames  to  ceme  attack  or  miriest  his  adver- 
saries during  the  season  set  apart  for  oelebra|ing  the  great  festivals  of  the  churoh, 
or  firom  the  evening  of  Thursday  in  each  wew,  to  the  morning  of  Monday  in 
the  week  ensuing,  the  intervening  days  being  considered  as  pMticuIarly  holy ; 
our  Lord's  Passion  having  happened  on  one  of  these  days,  and  his  Resurreetidn 
on  another.  A  change  in  the  dispositions  of  men  so  sudden,  and  which  pro- 
duced a  resolution  so  unexpected,  was  coneidertd  as  miraeuleus;  and  the 
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««tpite  from  hMtUitiM  whieh  fi>llowed  upon  it,  wu  called  7%t  TVaiee  qf  G«rf. 
Qlaber.  Rodolphtu  Histor.  lib.  ▼.  ap.  Boaqaet,  toI.  z.  p.  59.  This,  fion  being 
»  rogulation  or  concert  in  one  kingdom,  became  a  general  law  in  Christeadom, 
was  confirmed  bj  the  eathority  of  aeyeral  popes,  and  the  violalon  were  sob- 
iected  to  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  Corpus  Jur.  Canon.  Dectetal.  lib. 
1.  tit.  34.  c.  i.  Du  Cange  Olossar.  yoc.  TVeuga,  An  act  of  the  council  of  Toq- 
liyes  in  Rousillon,  A.  D.  1041,  containing  ^1  the  stipulations  required  hy  the 
truce  of  God,  is  published  by  Dom  de  Vic  and  Dom  Vaisette,  Hist  de  Laague- 
jdoc,  torn.  ii.  preu^es,  p.  206.  A  cessation  from  hostilities  during  three  com- 
plete days  in  e^ery  week,  allowed  such  a  considerable  space  for  &e  passions  of 
the  antagonists  to  cool,  and  for  the  people  to  enjoy  a  respite  from  Che  calami- 
ties of  war,  as  well  as  to  take  measures  for  their  own  security,  that,  if  this 
truce  of  God  had  been  exactly  observed,  it  must  have  gone  far  towards  patting 
an  end  to  private  wars.  This,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been  the  case  i  the 
nobles,  disregai din|^  the  truce,  prosecuted  their  quarrels  without  interruption  as 
formerly.  Qua  mmirnm  tempestate,  univenuB  provincie  adeo  devastationis 
continue  importunitate  inquietantur  ut  ne  ipsa,  pro  oboervatione  divins  padi, 
professa  saeramenta  custodiantur.  Abbas  Uspergensis,  apud  Datt  de  pace  im- 
peri,  publica.  p.  13.  No.  35.  The  violent  spirit  of  the  nobility  conld  not  be 
restrained  by  any  engagements.  The  compiaints  of  this  were  frequent ;  and 
bishops,  in  order  to  compel  them  to  renew  their  vows  and  promises  of  ceasing 
from  their  private  wars,  were  obliged  to  enjoin  their  clergy  to  satspend  the  per- 
formance of  divine  service  and  the  exercise  of  any  religious  function  within  the 
parishes  of  such  as  were  refractory  and  obstinate.  llbt.  de  Langued.  par  D. 
D.  de  Vic  et  Vaisette,  tom.  ii.  Preuves,  p.  1 18. — 5.  The  people,  eager  to  obtain 
relief  from  their  suffisrings,  called  in  a  second  time  revelation  to  their  aid. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  carpenter  in  Guienne  gave  out,  that 
Jesus  Christ,  together  with  the  blessed  Virgin,  had  appeared  to  him,  and  having 
commanded  him  to  exhort  mankind  to  peace,  had  given  him,  as  a  proof  of  h» 
mission,  an  Image  of  the  Virgin  hoiding  her  son  in  her  arms,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, Idimb  of  Ood^  vho  takeih  awt^  the  tint  of  the  world,  gwe  ut  Jocose.  Tlus 
low  fanatic  addressed  himself  to  an  ignorant  age,  prone  to  credit  what  was 
marvellous.  He  was  received  as  an  inspired  messenger  of  God.  Many  pre- 
lates and  barons  assembled  at  Puy,  and  took  an  oath,  not  only  to  make  peace 
with  all  their  enemies,  but  to  attack  such  as  refused  to  lay  down  their  aims, 
and  to  be  reconciled  to  their  enemies.  They  formed  an  association  for  this 
purpose,  and  assumed  the  honourable  name  of  ike  Brotherhood  of  Ood,  Ro- 
bertus  de  Monte  Michaele,  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  tom.  i.  Ordon.  p.  29.  But 
the  influence  of  this  superstitious  terrur  or  devotion  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance.—^. The  civil  magistrate  was  obliged  to  exert  his  authority  in  order  to 
check  a  custom  which  uireatened  the  dusolution  of  government.  Philip  An- 
gustus,  as  some  imagine,  or  St  Louis,  as  is  more  probable,  published  an  ofdon- 
nance,  A.  D.  1245,  prohibiting  any  person  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 
friends  and  vassals  of  his  adversary,  until  forty  days  after  the  commission  of 
the  crime  or  offence  which  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel ;  declaring,  that  if  any  maa 
presumed  to  transgress  this  statute,  that  he  riionld  be  cmuiidered  as  guDty  of  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace,  and  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  judge  ordinaiy  as 
a  traitor.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  56.  This  was  called  the  Ro^al  TVtiee,  and  afforded 
time  for  the  violence  of  resentment  to  subside,  as  well  as  leisuie  for  the  jrood 
oiRoos  of  such  as  were  willing  to  compose  the  difference.  The  happv  effects 
of  this  regulation  seem  to  have  been  considerable,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
solicitude  of  succeeding  monarchs  to  enforce  it. — 1,  In  order  to  restnin  the 
exercise  of  private  war  still  farther,  Philip  the  Fair,  towards  the  dose  of  the 
same  century,  A.  D.  1296,  published  an  ordonnance  commanding  all  private 
hostilities  to  cease,  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  agaimrt  the  enemies  of  the 
state.  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  328.  390.  This  regulation,  which  seems  to  be  almost 
essential  to  the  existence  and  preservation  of  society,  was  ofren  renewed  by 
his  successors,  and  being  enforced  by  the  regal  authority,  proved  a  oonaiderable 
check  to  the  destructive  contests  of  the  nobles.  Both  these  regulations,  in- 
troduced first  in  France,  were  adopted  by  the  oth^r  nations  orEurope. — 8. 
The  evil,  however,  was  so  inveterate,  that  it  did  not  ^ield  to  all  these  remedies. 
No  sooner  was  public  peace  established  in  any  kmgdom,  than  the  barons 
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ranewed  their  prirate  hostilities.  >  They  not  only  atruggled  to  maintun  this  per- 
nicious right,  but  to  secure  the  exercise  of  it  without  any  restraint.  Upon  the 
death  of  rhilip  the  Fair,  the  nobles  of  different  provinces  in  France  formed 
associations,  and  presented  remonstrances  to  his  successor,  demanding  the  re- 
jieal  of  several  laws,  by  which  he  had  abridged  the  privileges  of  their  order. 
Among  these,  the  right  of  private  war  is  always  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most 
Taluable ;  and  they  claim  that  the  restraint  imposed  by  the  truce  of  God,  the 
royal  truce,  as  well  as  that  arising  from  the  ordonnances  of  ihe  year  1299, 
'should  be  taken  off.  In  some  instances,  the  two  sons  of  Philip  who  mounted 
the  throne  successively,  eluded  their  demands ;  in  others,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  concessions.  C&don.  torn.  i.  p.  551.  557.  561.  573.  The  ordonnances  to 
which  I  here  refer  are  of  such  length  that  I  cannot  insert  them,  but  they  are 
extremely  curious,  and  may  be  pecuUarly  instructive  to  an  English  reader,  as 
they  throw  considerable  light  on  that  period  of  £n  lish  history,  in  which  the 
attempts  to  circumscribe  the  regal  prerogative  were  carried  on,  not  by  the  people 
struggling  for  liberty,  but  by  the  nobles  contending  for  power.  It  is  not  neoes- 
saiy  to  produce  any  evidence  of  the|fontinuance  and  frequency  of  private  wars 
under  the  successors  of  Philip  the  Fair.«-*9.  A  practice  somewhat  similar  to 
the  royal  truce  was  introduced,  in  order  to  strengthen  and  extend  it.  Bonds 
of  assurance,  or  mutual  security,  were  demanded  from  the  parties  at  variance, 
by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities,  either  during 
a  time  mentioned  in  the  bond,  or  for  ever ;  and  became  subject  to  heavy  penal- 
ties, if  they  violated  this  obligation.  These  bonds  were  sometimes  granted 
voluntarily,  but. more  frequently  exacted  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis* 
trate.  Upon  a  petition  from  the  party  who  felt  himself  weakest,  the  magistrate 
summoned  his  adversary  to  appear  In  court,  and  obliged  him  to  give  a  bond  of 
assurance.  If  after  that,  he  committed  any  farther  hostilities,  he  became  sub- 
ject to  all  the  penalties  of  treason.  This  restraiat  on  private  war  was  known 
in.  the  age  of  St.  Louis.  Establissemens,  liv.  i.  c.  28.  It  was  frequent  in  Bre- 
tagne ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  such  bonds  of  assurance  were  given 
mutually  between  vassals  and  the  lord  of  whom  they  hejd.  Oliver  de  CliMon 
grants  one  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  his  sovereign.  Morioe  Mem.  pour  servir 
de  Preuves  a  THist.  de  Bret.  torn.  i.  p.  846.  ii.  p.  371.  Many  examples  of  bonds 
of  assurance  in  other  provinces  of  France  are  collected  by  Brussel,  torn.  ii.  p. 
856.  The  nobles  of  Burgundy  remonstrated  against  this  practice,  and  obtained 
exemption  from  it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  their  order.  Ordon. 
tom.  i.  p.  558.  This  mode  of  security  was  first  introduced  in  cities,  and  the 
good  effects  of  it  having  been  felt  there,  was  extended  to  the  nobles.  See 
Note  10. — 10.  The  calamities  occasioned  by  private  wars  became  at  some  time* 
BO  intolerable,  that  the  nobles  entered  into  voluntary  associations,  binding  them- 
selves to  refer  all  matters  in  dispute,  whether  concerning  cavil  property,  or 
points  of  honour,  to  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the  associates.  Mo- 
rice  Mem.  pour  servir  de  preuves  a  THiat.  de  Bret  tom.  ii.  p.  728. — 11.  But 
in  these  expedients  proving  ineffectual,  Charles  VI.,  A.  D.  1413,  issued  aa 
ordonnance  expressly  prohibiting  private  wars  on  any  pretext  whatsoever,  with 
power  to  the  judffe  ordinary  to  compel  all  persons  to  comply  with  this  injune- 
tion,  and  to  pumw  such  as  should  prove  refractoiy  or  disobedient,  by  imprisen- 
ii^  their  persons,  seizing  their  goods,  and  appointing  the  officers  of  justice, 
Jtfongeurf  el  Oa^eurM^  to  live  at  free  quarters  on  their  estate.  If  those  who 
were  disobedient  to  this  edict  could  not  be  personally  arrested,  he  appointed 
their  friends  and  vassals  to  be  seized,  and  detained  unitil  they  gave  surety  for 
keeping  the  peace ;  and  he  abolished  all  laws,  customs,  or  privileges  which 
might  he  pleaded  in  opposition  to  this  ordonnance.  Ordon.  tom.  x.  p.  138. 
How  slow  is  the  progress  of  reason  and  of  civil  order !  Regulations  which  to 
us  appear  so  equitame,  obvious,  and  simple,  required  the  efforts  of  civil  and 
eedesiastical  authority,  during  several  centuries,  to  introduce  and  estahlish 
them.  Even  posterior  to  this  period,  Louis  XI.  was  obUged  to  abolish  private 
wars  in  Dauphine,  by  a  particular  edict,  A.  D.  1451.  Du  Cange  Dieaert. 
p.  348. 

This  note  would  swell  to  a  disproportionate  bulk,  if  I  should  attempt  to  in- 
quire with  the  same  minute  attention  into  the  progress  of  this  pernicious  cus- 
tom in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.    In  England,  the  ideas  of  the  Sazons 
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jconoeminf 'penonal  revenge,  the  right  of  private  wan,  aad  the  eompottiMti 
due  to  the  partj  offended,  seem  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  tboce  whidi 
prevailed  on  the  Continent.  The  law  of  Ina  4e  vmdieantihitn  in  the  eighth 
centurj.  Lamb.  p.  3,  thoie  of  Edmond  In  the  tenth  oentury,  de  hmitidm^  Luiib. 
p.  72,  et  de  immieiiiis^  p.  76.  and  thoee  of  Edward  the  Confeeeer,  in  tha 
eleventh  oentury,  de  tempiribuM  et  diebutpaeii^  or  Treuga  Dei,  Lamb.  p.  196,  are 
perrecUy  similar  to  the  ordonnaneet  of  the  French  kinge  their  contemporaria*. 
The  laws  of  Edward,  de  pace  rtgUi  are  still  more  explicit  than  thoee  of  thQ 
French  monaichs,  and,  by  several  provisions  in  them,  discover  that  a  more 
perfect  police  was  established  in  England  at  that  period.  Lambard,  p.  11^. 
fol.  vers.  Even  after  the  conquest,  private  wars,  and  the  regulations  for  pre- 
venting them,  were  not  altogether  unknown,  as  appears  from  Madojc  Fomndafe 
Anglicanum,  No.  CXL  V.  and  from  the  extracts  fix>m  Domesday  Book,  published 
by  Gale  Bcriptores  Hist.  Britan.  p.  759.  777.  The  well  known  clause  in  the 
form  of  an  English  indictment,  which,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  criminal *s 
guilt,  mentions  his  having  assaulted  a  person,  who  was  in  the  peace  of  God 
and  of  the  King,  seems  to  be  borrowed  fr^m  the  Treuga  or  Pax  D«,  and  the 
Pax  Rpgis,  which  1  have  explained.  But  after  the  conquest,  the  mention  of 
private  wars  among  the  nobility  occurs  more  rarely  in  tne  English  histotj, 
than  in  that  of  any  other  European  nation,  and  no  laws  concerning  then  ate 
to  be  found  in  the  body  of  their  statutes.  Such  a  change  in  their  own  mannen, 
and  such  a  variation  from  those  of  their  neighbours,  is  remarkable.  Is  it  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  extraordinary  power  that  William  the  Norman  aequixod  by- 
right  of  conquest,  and  transmitted  to  his  successon,  which  rendered  the  execa- 
tion  of  justice  more  vigorous  and  decisive,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king'e 
court  more  extensive  Uian  under  ihe  monarchs  on  the  Continent  f  Or  was 
it  owing  to  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in  England,  who,  having  nerer 
adopted  the  practice  of  private  war  in  their  own  country,  abolished  it  in  the 
kingdom  which  they  conquered  ?  It  is  asserted  in  an  ordonnance  of  John 
Icing  of  France,  that  in  all  times  past,  persons  of  every  rank  in  Normandy 
have  been  prohibited  to  wage  private  war,  and  the  'practice  has  been  deemed 
unlawful.  Ordon.  torn.  ii.  p.  407.  If  this  fact  were  certain,  it  would  go  far 
towards  explaining  the  peculiarity  which  I  have  mentioned.  But  as  thm  are 
some  English  Acts  of  Parliament,  which,  according  to  the  remarks  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  Obiervatioru  on  the  Statutes^  chiefly  the  more  onctenl,  reette 
fklsehoods,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  laws  of  that  coon- 
try.  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  contained  in  this  public  law  of 
France,  there  u  good  reason  for  considering  it  as  a  statute  which  redtes  a 
falsehood.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  that  point.  It  is  an 
inquiry  not  unworthy  the  curiosity  of  an  English  antiquary. 

in  Castile,  the  pernicious  practice  of  private  war  prevailed,  and  vras  author* 
ized  by  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Leges  Taori,  tit.  76.  cam 
eommentario  Anton.  GomcEii.  p.  551.  As  the  Castilian  nobles  were  no  leas 
turbulent  than  powerful,  their  quarrels  and  hostilities  involved  their  country  in 
many  calamities.  Innumeraliile  proofs  of  this  occur  in  Ma^ana.  In  Airagon, 
the  right  of  private  revenge  was  likewise  authorized  by  law  ;  exercised  in  its 
full  extent,  and  accompanied  with  the  same  unhappy  eonsequences.  Hieron. 
Blanca  Comment,  de  Rebus  Arag.  ap.  Schotii  Hispan.  illustrat.  vol.  iii.  p.  73Sp 
Lex  Jacobi  I.,  A.  D.  1247.  Fueros  et  Observancias  del  Reyno  de  Aiagon.  lib. 
ix.  p.  182.  Several  confederacies  between  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  their 
nobles  for  the  restoring  of  peace,  founded  on  the  truce  of  God,  are  still  extant. 
Petr.  de  Marca,  Marra  sive  Limes  Hispanic,  app.  1303, 1388, 14S8.  As  eariy  as 
the  year  1165,  we  find  a  combination  of  the  king  and  court  of  Arragon,  in 
order  to  abolish  the  right  of  private  war,  and  to  punish  those  who  presumed  to 
clahn  that  privilege.  An  ales  de  Aragon  por.  Zurita,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  But  the 
evil  was  so  inveterate,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  151§,  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to 
publish  a  law  enforcing  all  former  regulations  tending  to  suppress  this  practice. 
Fueros  et  observanc.  lib.  ix.  183. 

The  Lombards,  and  other  nnrthem  nations  who  settled  in  Italy,  introduced 

the  same  maxims  concerning  the  right  of^  revenge  into  that  country,  and  these 

were  followed  by  the  same  effects.     As  the  progress  of  the  evil  was  perfectly 

similar  to  what  happened  in  France,  the  expedients  employed  to  Aeek  its 

\ 
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v,  or  to  extirpate  it  finally,  raeembM  tboee  wkieh  i  loiTe  emuBBirttedL 
Ifomt  Ant.  Ital.  toI.  IL  p.  906,  ^. 

hi  Germany,  the  diMidere  and  calamitiei  oocarioned  by  the  right  of  private 
war  were  sreater  and  more  intolerable  than  in  any  other  countey  of  Europe. 
The  Impi^rial  aathority  waa  ao  much  ahaken  and  enfeebled  by  the  violeaee  of 
the  oivU  wara  ezeited  by  the  conteata  between  the  popea  and  the  empeiora  of 
the  Franoonian  and  Suabian  linea.  that  not  only  the  nobUity  bat  the  citioa  ao- 
quired  almoat  independent  power,  and  aeomed  all  sabordination  and  obodienoe 
to  the  lawa.  The  frequency  of  theae/oute,  or  private  wara,  ia  often  mentioned 
in  the  Carman  annaia,  and  the  fatal  effecta  of  them  are  moat  pathetioaUy  de- 
aeribed,  Datt  de  Pace  Imper.  pub.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  No.  30,  et  paaaim.  Tlie  Ger^ 
mana  early  adopted  the  Treuga  Dei,  which  waa  firat  eatabliahod  in  Franoew 
Thia,  however,  proved  but  a  temporary  and  ineffectual  remedy.  The  diaorden 
multiphed  ao  fkat,  and  grew  to  be  ao  enormous,  that  they  threatened  the  diaao* 
lution  of  aociety,  and  compelled  the  Oermana  to  have  recourae  to  the  only 
remedy  of  the  evil,  viz.  an  abaolute  prohibition  of  private  wara.  The  emperor 
William  pnbliahed  hia  edict  to  thia  purpoae,  A.  D.  1S55,  a  hundred  and  aix^ 
yeara  previoua  to  the  Ordonnance  of  Chariea  VI.  in  France,  Datt,  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
No.  20.  But  neither  he  nor  hia  aucceaaora  had  authority  to  aecure  the  obaerv- 
ance  of  it.  Thia  gave  riae  to  a  practice  in  Germany,  which  conveya  to  ua  a 
atriking  idea  both  of  the  intolerable  calamitiea  occasioned  by  private  wara,  and 
of  the  feebleneaa  of  government  during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  eenturiea. 
The  citiea  and  nobles  entered  into  alliances  and  associations,  by  which  they 
bound  themaelvea  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  and  to  make  war  on  auch  aa 
ahould  violate  it.  Thia  waa  the  origin  of  the  league  of  the  Rhine,  of  Suabia, 
and  of  many  amaller  confederacica'diatinguished  by  various  namea.  The  riae, 
progreaa,  and  beneficial  effecta  of  these  associations  are  traced  by  Datt,  with 
great  accuracy.  Whatever  degree  of  public  peace  or  of  regular  administration 
waa  preaerved  in  the  empire  from  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the 
doae  of  the  fifteenth,  Germany  owea  to  these  learuea.  During  that  period, 
political  order,  reapect  for  the  lawa,  together  with  the  equal  adxninistration  of 
juatioe,  made  conaiderable  progreaa  in  Germany.  But  the  final  and  perpetual 
abolition  of  the  right  of  private  war  waa  not  acoompliabed  until  A.  D.  1496. 
The  imperial  authority  was  by  that  time  more  firmly  eatabliahod,  the  ideaa  of 
men  with  reapect  to  government  and  aubordination  were  become  more  juat. 
That  barbaroua  and  pernicious  privilege  of  waging  war,  which  the  nobles  had 
BO  long  poaaeaaed,  was  declared  to  be  incompatible  with  the  happineaa  and 
exiatenee  of  aociety.  In  order  to  terminate  any  differencea  which  might  ariae 
among  the  varioua  membera  of  the  Gopnanic  body,  the  imperial  chamber  waa 
inatituted  with  au|Meme  juriadiction,  to  judge  without  appeal  in  every  queation 
brought  before  it.  That  court  haa  sobaistMl  since  that  period,  Ibrming  a  veiy 
reepMtable  tribunal,  of  eaaential  importance  in  the  Germanic  conatitutioiu 
Datt,  lib.  iii.  iv.  v.    Pfeffel  Abregd  de  PHistoire,  du  Droit,  ke.  p.  SS6. 
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It  would  be  tediooa  and  of  little  uae  to  enumerate  the  varioua  modea  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  juatice  of  God,  which  auperatition  introduced  dunng  the  agea  of 
ignoranoe,  I  ahall  mention  only  one,  because  we  have  an  account  of  it  in  a 
piacitnm  or  trial  in  the  preaence  of  Chariemagne,  from  which  we  may  team 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  justice  waa  adminiatered  even  during  hia  reign. 
In  the  year  775,  a  conteat  aroae  between  the  biahop  of  Paria  and  the  abbot  of 
St.  Denya,  concerning  the  property  of  a  small  abbey.  Each  of  them  exhibited 
deeda  and  reeorda,  in  order  to  prove  the  right  to  be  in  them.  Inatead  of  trying 
the  authenticity,  or  considering  the  import  of  theae,  the  point  waa  referred  to 
the  judicium  erueit.  Each  produced  a  peraon,  who  during  the  celebration  of 
maaa,  atood  before  the  croaa  with  hia  arma  expanded ;  and  he,  whoee  repreaen- 
tative  first  became  weary,  and  altered  hia  peaitore,  lost  the  oauae.  The  peraon 
employed  by  the  biriiop  on  thia  occasion  had  less  strength  or  less  spirit  than  hia 
adveraary.  and  the  qu««tion  waa  decided  in  favour  of  the  abbot.  MabiUoa 
de  Re  Dipfemat  lib.  vi.  p.  498.  If  a  pnaee  ao  enlightened  aa  Charlaraagne 
eovntonanoed  auch  an  abaurd  mode  of  deciaioB,  it  ia  no  wonder  thai  o&r 
monareha  ahoold  tolerate  it  ao  long,    M.  de  Moaiteequiott  haa  treated  of  the 

Vol.  n.-«8 
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trial  \ij  judicUl  combat  at  oonrndorable  length.  The  two  talente  which  di»- 
tingoiahed  that  ilioatnoiui  author,  indostry  in  traeing  all  the  cucoagtaiioev  of 
ancient  and  obscure  inatitutiona,  and  sajjacity  in  penetrating  into  the  f  iMcg 
and  principles  which  contributed  to  establish  them,  are  equaUj  ooospkuoiia  in 
his  observations  on  this  subject.  To  these  1  refer  the  reader,  as  they  eotitniii 
most  of  the  principles  by  which  1  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  piactioe. 
De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxviii.  It  seems  to  be  probable  from  the  remazka  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu  as  well  as  from  the  facts  prodnoed  by  Muraton,  lam.  iiL 
Dissert,  xzxviii.  that  appeals  to  the  justice  ol*  God  by  the  experiments  with 
fire  and  water,  A£c.  were  trequeut  among  the  people  who  settled  in  the  diffennt 
nrovinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  before  they  had  recourse  to  the  judicial  ooa- 
oat ;  and  yet  the  judicial  combat  seems  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  mode  of 
terminating  any  controversy  among  the  barbarous  nations  in  their  onginal 
settlements.  This  is  evident  from  Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.ii.  c.  118,  who  in- 
forms us,  that  all  questions  which  were  decided  among  the  Homans  by  legal 
trial,  were  terminated  among  the  Germans  by  arms.  The  same  thing  appean 
in  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Swedes,  quoted  by  Jo.  O.  Stienihook 
de  Jure  Sueonum  et  Gothorum  vetusto.  4to.  Holmie  16ftL  lib.  i  c.  7.  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  the  empire  were  oonTerted 
to  Christianity,  their  ancient  custom  of  allowing  judicial  combats  appeared  so 
glaringly  repugnant  to  the  precepts  of  religion,  that,  for  some  time,  it  was 
abolished,  and  by  degrees,  several  circumstances  which  I  have  mentioned  led 
them  to  resume  it. 

It  seems  likewise  to  be  probable  from  a  law  quoted  by  Stiemhook  in  the 
treatise  which  I  have  mentioned,  that  the  judicial  combat  was  originally  per- 
mitted, in  order  to  determine  points  respecting  the  personal  character  or  rtipu- 
tation  ot  individuals,  and  was  afterwards  extended  not  only  to  aiminal  cases, 
but  to  questions  concerning  property.  The  words  of  the  law  are,  **■  If  any 
man  shall  say  to  another  those  reproachful  words  *  you  are  not  a  man  eqou 
to  other  men,'  or,  *  you  have  not  the  heart  of  a  man,*  and  the  other  shall  re^ily, 
*  I  am  a  man  as  good  as  you,'  let  them  meet  on  the  highway.     If  he  who  fiist 

£ve  oflfence  appear,  and  the  penon  offended  absent  ^mseu,  let  the  latto-  be 
smed  a  worse  man  even  than  be  was  called  ;  let  him  not  be  admitted  to  give 
evidence  in  judgment  either  for  man  or  woman,  and  let  him  not  have  the  privi> 
lege  of  making  a  testament.  If  he  who  gave  the  offence  be  absent,  and  only 
the  person  offended  appear,  let  him  call  upon  the  other  thnce  with  a  loud  voioe, 
and  make  a  mark  upon  the  earth,  and  then  let  him  who  absented  himaelf  be 
deemed  infamous,  because  he  uttered  words  which  he  duret  not  support.  If 
both  shall  appear  properly  armed,  an4^  the  person  offended  shall  fall  in  the 
combat,  let  a  half  compensation  be  paid  for  his  death.  But  ii  the  person  who 
gave  the  offence  shall  fall,  let  it  be  imputed  to  his  own  rashness.  The  petulance 
of  his  tongue  hath  been  fatal  to  him.  Let  him  he  in  the  field  withoot  Mny 
compensation  being  demanded  for  his  death.*'  Lex  Uplandica,  ap.  Stieni.  p. 
76.  Martial  people  were  extremely  delicate  with  respect  to  every  thing  that 
affected  their  reputation  as  soldiers.  By  the  laws  of  the  Salians,  if  any  man 
called  another  a  harty  or  accused  him  of  having  left  his  shield  in  the  field  of 
battle,  he  was  ordained  to  pay  a  large  fine.  Leg.  Sal.  tit.  xxxii.  i  4.6.  By 
the  law  of  the  Lombards,  if  any  one  called  another  arga^  i.  e.  a  good  for  nothing 
fellow,  he  might  immediately  challenge  him  to  combat.  Leg.  Loogob.  lib.  i. 
tit  V.  M.  By  the  law  of  the  SaUans,  if  one  called  another  ctnitusj  a  term  of 
reproach  equivalent  to  arga,  be  was  bound  to  pay  a  very  higb  fine.  Tit,  xxxii. 
f  1.  PauluB  Diaconus  relates  the  violent  impression  which  this  reproachixil 
expression  made  upon  one  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  fktal  effects  with  which 
it  was  attended.  De  Gestis  Longobard.  lib.  vi.  c.  34.  Thus  the  ideas  con- 
oeming  the  point  of  honour,  which  we  are  apt  to  consider  as  a  modem  refine- 
ment,  as  well .  as  the  practice  of  duelling,  to  which  it  gave  rise,  are  derived 
from  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  while  in  a  state  of  society  very  little  im- 
proved. 

As  M.  de  Montesquieu's  view  of  this  subject  did  not  lead  him  to  consider 
every  cireumstance  relative  to  judicial  combats.  I  shall  mention  some  particular 
facts  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  with  respect  to  theo. 
A  remarkable  instance  occnn  of  the  decision  of  an  abstract  point  of  law  by 
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comlMLt.  A  qnMtiMi  aroBe  in  the  tMith  centary,  conoeming  the  right  of  rme' 
smUaii»n^  which  w«a  not  then  fixed,  though  now  iiniyeraally  established  in 
ereiy  part  of  Europe.  ^It  was  a  matter  of  doubt  and  dispute,  ^saith  the  his- 
torian,) whether  th^  sons  of  a  son  ought  to  be  reclconed  among  tne  children  oi 
the  family,  and  succeed  equally  with  their  uncles,  if  their  father  happened  to 
die  while  their  grandlather  was  alive.  An  assembly  was  called  to  deliberate  on 
this  point,  and  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  remitted  to  the 
examination  and  decision  of  judges.  But  the  emperor  following  a  better 
course,  and  desiroui  of  dealing  honourably  with  his  people  and  nobles,  appointed 
the  matter  to  be  decided  by  battle  between  two  champions.  He  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  right -of  children  to  represent  their  deceased  father  was  victo^ 
rious;  and  it  was  established,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  thev  should  hereafler 
share  in  the  inheritance  together  with  their  uncles.*'  Wittijdndus  Corbiensis, 
lib.  Annal.  ap.  M.  de  Lauriere  Pref.  Ordon.  vol.  i.  p.  33.  If  we  can  suppose 
the  caprice  of  foUy  to  lead  men  to  any  action  more  extravagant  than  this  of 
settling  a  point  in  law  by  combat,  it  must  be  that  of  referring  the  truth  or 
falsehood  4>f  a  religious  opinion  to  be  decided  in  the  same  manner.  To  the 
disgraoe  of  human  reason,  it  has  been  capable  even  of  this  extravagance.  A 
question  was  agitated  in  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century,  whether  the  Musarabic 
liturgy  and  ritual  which  had  been  used  in  the  churches  of  Spain,  or  that 
approved  of  by  the  see  of  Rome,  which  differed  in  many  particulars  from  the 
other,  contained  the  form  of  worship  most  acceptable  to  the  Deity.  The  Span- 
iards contended  zealously  for  .the  ritual  of  their  ancestors.  The  popes  urged 
them  to  receive  that  to  which  they  had  given  their  infallible  sanction.  A 
violent  contest  arose.  The  nobles  proposed  to  decide  the  controversy  by  the 
sword.  The  king  approved  of  this  method  of  decision.  Two  knights  in 
complete  armour  entered  the  lists.  John  Ruys  de  Matanca,  the  champion  of 
the  Musarabic  liturgy,  was  victorious.  But  the  queen  and  archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  favoured  the  other  form,  insisted  on  having  the  matter  submitted  to  another 
trial,  and  had  interest  enough  to  prevail  in  a  request,  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  combat,  which  being  considered  as  an  appeal  to  God,  the  decision  ought  to 
have  boen  acquiesced  in  as  final.  A  great  fire  was  kindled.  A  copy  of  each 
liturgy  waa  cast  into  the  flames.  It  was  agreed  that  the  book  whidi  stood  this 
proof,  and  remained  untouched,  should  be  received  in  all  the  churches  of  Spain. 
The  Musarabic  liturgy  triumphed  likewise  in  this  trial,  and  if  we  may  believe 
Roderigo  de  Toledo,  remained  unhurt  by  the  fire,  when  the  other  was. reduced 
to  ashes.  The  queen  and  archbishop  had  power  or  art  sufficient  to  elude  this 
decision  also,  and  the  use  of  the  Musarabic  form  of  devotion  was  permitted 
only  in  certain  churches.  A  determination  no  less  extraordinary  than  the 
whole  transaction.  Roder  de  Toledo,  quoted  by  P.  Orleans,  Hist,  de  Revol. 
d*£spagne,  tom.  i.  p.  417.  Mariana,  lib.  i.  c.  18.  vol.  i.  p.  378. — A  remarkable 
proof  ot  the  general  use  of  trial  by  combat,  and  of  the  predilection  for  that 
mode  of  decision,  occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Lombards.  It  was  a  custom  in  the 
middle  ages,  that  any  person  might  signify  publicly  the  law  to  which  he  chose 
to  be  subjected;  and  by  the  prescriptions  of  that  law  he  was  obliged  to  regulate 
his  transactions,  without  being  bound  to  comply  with  any  practice  authorized 
by  other  codes  of  law.  Persons  who  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  Roman 
,law,  and  adhered  to  the  ancient  jurisprudence,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of  it 
was  retained  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  were  exempted  from  paying  any 
regard  to  the  forms  of  proceedings  established  by  the  laws  of  the  Burgnndians, 
Lombards,  and  other  barbarous  people.  But  the  emperor  Otho,  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  received  maxim,  ordained,  ^That  all  persons,  under  whatever 
law  they  lived,  even  although  it  were  the  Roman  law,  should  be  bound  to  con- 
form to  the  edicts  concerning  the  trial  by  combat.*'  Ler.  Longob.  lib.  ii.  tit. 
.  55.  sect  38.  While  the  trial  by  judicial  combat  subsisted,  proofs  by  charters, 
contracts,  or  other  deeds  became  ineffectual ;  and  even  this  species  of  written 
evidence,  calculated  to  render  the  proceedings  of  courts  certain  and  decisive, 
was  eluded.  When  a  charter,  or  other  instrument  was  produced  bv  one  of  the 
parties,  his  opponent  might  challenge  it,  affirm  that  it  was  false  and  forged,  and 
ofl^r  to  prove  this  by  combat.  Leg.  Longob.  ib.  sect.  34.  It  is  true,  that  among  the 
reasons  enumerated  by  Beaumanoir,  on  account  of  which  judges  might  refuse  to 
permit  a  trial  by  combat,  one  is, «« If  the  point  in  contest  can  1^  clearly  proved  or 
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aaoerUioAd  by  oihrnr  eTidaDoe."  Coiul.  de  fieauv.  ch.  63.  p*  aSS.  Bui  lb«ft 
legulation  mnoved  the  «vil  only  a  angle  itep.  For  the  party  who  roepctci^d 
that  a  witneaa  waa  about  to  depose  in  a  manner  uafarourable  to  hia  caoao^ 
might  accuee  him  of  being  aubomed,  give  him  the  lie,  and  chaUeage  him  to 
eombat ;  if  the  witnesi  waa  vanquiahed  in  battle^  no  other  eyidenoe  eeoid  ba 
sdmitted,  and  the  partj  by  whom  he  waa  aummoned  to  appear  lost  hb  cauaaw 
Leg.  Baivar.  tit.  16.  aect  2.  Leg.  Burgmid.  tit.  45.  Beaoman.  ch.  61.  p.  31&.  The 
reaaon  civen  for  obliging  a  witneaa  to  accept  of  a  defiance, and  to  defend  hiniMlf 
by  combat,  ia  remarkable,  and  containa  the  aame  idea  which  ia  still  the  fooiMb^ 
tion  of  what  ia  called  the  point  of  honour ;  ^for  it  ia  just,  that  if  any  on* 
ai&rma  that  he  perfectly  knows  the  truth  of  any  thing,  and  offna  to  give  oalh 
upon  it,  that  he  ahould  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  veracity  of  his  aAnaatiaB 
in  combat.*'    Leg.  Burgund.  tit.  45. 

That  the  thai  by  judicial  combat  waa  establiahod  in  every  oountzy  of  Europe^ 
is  a  fact  well  known,  and  requires  no  proof.  That  this  mode  of  decisien  was 
frequent,  appears  not  only  from  the  codes  of  ancient  lawa  which  estaWished  it, 
but  from  the  earliest  writers  concerning  the  practice  of  law  in  the  diffinmit 
nations  of  Europe.  They  treat  of  this  custom  at  great  length ;  they  enume- 
nte  the  regulations  concerning  it  with  minute  accuracy;  and  explain  tham 
with  much  solicitude.  It  made  a  capital  and  extensive  article  in  jurisprudenoe. 
There  is  not  any  one  subject  in  their  system  of  law,  which  Beaumanoir,  Defon* 
taines,  or  the  compilers  of  the  Assises  de  Jerusalem,  seem  to  have  considered 
as  of  mater  importance  ;  and  none  upon  which  they  have  bestowed  so  mucli 
attention.  The  same  observation  will  hold  with  respect  to  the  early  authors  of 
other  nations.  It  appears  from  Madox,  that  trials  of  this  kind  were  so  fre- 
quent in  England,  that  fines,  paid  on  these  occasions,  made  no  ineonaideiable 
branch  of  the  king's  revenue.  Hist,  of  the  Excheq.  voL  i.  p.  349.  A  veij 
curious  aecount  oi  a  judicial  combat  between  Mesire  Robert  de  Beanmap 
noir,  and  Mesire  Pierre  Toumemine,  in  preeence  of  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
A.  D.  1385,  is  published  by  Morice,  Mem.  pour  servir  de  preoves  a  THist.  de 
Brstagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  498.  Ail  the  formalities  observed  in  such  extraordinary 
proceedings  are  there  described  more  minutely  than  in  any  ancient  monument 
which  1  have  had  an  opportunity  of  considering.  Toumemine  was  accused  by 
Beaumanoir  of  having  murdered  his  brother.  The  former  waa  yanquished,  biU 
was  saved  from  being  hanged  on  the  spot  by  the  generous  intercession  of  his 
antagonist.  A  good  account  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  concerning  judicial  com- 
bat IS  publish!^  in  the  history  of  Pavia,  by  Bernardo  Sacci,  lib.  ix.  e.  8.  ia 
GroBV.  Thes.  Antiquit.  Ital.  vol.  iii.  743. 

This  mode  of  trial  was  so  acceptable,  that  ecclesiastics,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibitions  of  the  church,  were  constrained  not  only  to  connive  at  the  practice, 
but  to  authorize  it.    A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  produced  by  Pasquior 
llecherches,  lib.  iv.  ch.  i.  p.  350.    The  abbot  Wittikindus,  whose  words  I  have 
poduced  in  this  note,  considered  the  determination  of  a  point  in  lav  by  oom- 
bat  as  the  best  and  most  honourable  mode  of  decision.   In  the  year  978,  a  judicial 
oombat  was  fought  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor.    The  archbishop  Aldebert 
advised  him  to  terminate  a  contest  which  had  arisen  between  two  noblemen  of 
his  court,  by  this  mode  of  decision.    The  vanquished  combatant,  though  a 
peraon  of  hi^  rank,  was  beheaded  on  the  spot.    Chronic  Ditmari  Episc. 
Mersb.  chex  Bouquet  Recneil  des  Hist.  tom.  x.  p.  121.     Questions  oonoeniing 
the  property  of  churches  and  monasteries  were  decided  by  combat    In  the  year 
961,  a  controversy  concerning  the  church  of  St.  Medard,  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  abbev  of  Beaulieu  or  not,  was  terminated  by  judicial  combaL    Bmiqust 
Recueil  des  Hist.  tom.  ix.  p.  729.    lb.  p.  612,  &c.    The  emperor  Henry  L  de- 
clares, that  this  law,  authorizing  the  practice  of  judicial  combats,  was  enacted 
with  consent  and  applause  of  many  faithful  bishops.    lb.  p.  331.    So  remarka- 
bly did  the  martial  ideas  of  those  ages  prevail  over  the  genius  and  maxims  of 
the  canon  law,  which  in  other  instances  was  in  the  highest  credit  and  authority 
with  ecclesiastics. '  A  judicial  combat  was  appointed  in  Spain,  by  Charies  V., 
A.  D.  1522.    The  combatants  fought  in  the  emperor's  presence,  and  the  battle 
was  emidueted  with  all  the  rights  prescribed  by  the  ancient  laws  of  chivalry. 
The  whole  transaction  is  described  at  great  length  by  Poatus  Heutanas  &iir. 
Austriac.  lib.  viii.  c.  17.  p.  205. 
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The  lait  iniUnoa  which  ocean  m  the  hittoiy  of  Fnnoe,  of  a  judidal  combat 
attthoriaod  bj  the  macietnte,  waB  the  fiunoua  one  between  M.  Jamac  and  M. 
da  la  Chaiitaipierie,  A.  D.  1547.  A  trial  by  combat  waa  appointed  in  Extf  land, 
A.  D.  1571,  under  the  inepection  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  Common  rleaa ; 
aad  though  it  waa  not  carried  to  the  lame  extremitj  with  the  former,  queen 
Eliiabeth  having  interpoted  her  authority,  and  enjoined  the  parties  to  com- 
povnd  the  matter,  jet  in  order  to  preannre  their  honour,  the  hats  were  marked 
ovt,  and  all  the  forme  previous  to  the  combat  were  obsisrved  with  much  cere- 
moBT.  ^Mlm.  Gloss,  too.  danput^  p.  103.  In  the  year  1631,  a  judicial 
ocMBDat  waa  appointed  between  Donald  Lord  Rea,  and  David  Ramsay,  £aq.  by 
the  authoritv  of  the  lord  high  constable,  and  earl  marshal  of  England ;  but 
that  quarrel  likewise  terminated  without  Uoodahed,  being  aocommodated  by 
Charles  I.    Another  instance  oooun  seven  years' later.    Auahworth  in  Obaur* 


▼atiooa  on  the  Statutes,  kc,  p.  206. 

Note  [23].  Paob  33. 

Tai  text  contains  the  great  outlines  which  mark  the  cowse  of  private  and 
pubUc  jurisdiction  in  the  several  nations  of  Europe.  I  shall  hare  follow  more 
minutely  the  various  steps  of  this  progress,  aa  the  matter  is  curious  and  impor* 
tant  enougli  to  merit  this  attention.  The  pavment  of  a  fine  by  w^y  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  person  or  family  injured,  was  the  first  device  of  a  rude  people,  in 
order  to  check  the  career  of  private  resentment,  an^  to  extinguish  those  faUia^ 
or  deadly  ieuds,  which  were  prosecuted  among  them  with  the  utmost  violence. 
This  custom  may  be  traced  back  to  the  ancient  Germans.  Tacit,  de  Morib. 
Ckrm.  c  21.  and  prevailed  among  other  uncivilized  nations.  Many  examples 
of  this  are  collected  1^  the  ingenious  and  learned  author  of  Historical  Law 
Tracts,  vol.  L  p.  41.  These  fines  were  ascertained  and  levied  in  three  different 
manners.  At  first  they  were  settled  by  voluntary  agreement  between  the 
parties  at  variance.  When  their  rage  began  to  subside,  and  they  felt  the  bad 
effects  of  their  continuing  in  enmity,  they  came  to  terms  of  concord^  and  the 
satisfiiction  made  was  called  a  am^oiiUoTi,  implying  that  it  was  fixed  by  mutual 
consent.  De  I'Esprit  des  Loix,  lib.  xxx.  c.  19.  It  is  apparent  firom  some  of 
the  more  ancient  codes  of  laws,  that  at  the  time  when  tbdse  were  compiled, 
matters  still  remained  in  that  simple  state.  In  certain  cases,  the  person  who 
had  committed  an  offence,  was  left  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  those  whom 
he  had  injured,  until  he  should  recover  their  favour,  quoquo  mode  potuerit. 
Lex  Frision.  tit.  11.  4  1.  The  next  mode  of  levying  these  fines  waa  by  the 
eentence  of  arbiters.  An  arbiter  is  called  in  the  Rogiam  Majestatem  amicabilis 
compositor,  lib.  xi«  c.  4.  I  10.  He  could  estimate  &e  dogpe$)  of  offence  with 
more  impartiality  than  the  parties  interested,  and  detenoine  with  greater  equity 
what  satisfaction  ought  to  be  demanded.  It  is  difficult  to  bring  an  authentic 
proof  of  a  custom  previous  to  the  records  preserved  in  any  nation  of  Europe. 
But  one  of  the  Formula  Andegavenses  compiled  in  the  sixth  century,  seems  to 
allude  to  a  transaction  oarried  on,  not  by  the  authority  of  a  judge,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  arbiters  chosen  by  mutual  consent.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor. 
tom.  iv.  p.  566.  But  as  an  arbiter  wanted  authority  to  enforce  his  deoisionSf 
judges  were  appointed  with  compuls^ye  power  to  oblige  both  parties  to  acqui- 
esce in  their  oecisions.  Previous  to  this  last  step,  uie  expedient  of  paying 
eompositions  was  an  imperfect  remedy  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  private 
Msentment.  As  soon  as  this  important  <mange  was  introduced,  the  magistrate, 
putting  himself  in  place  of  the  person  injured,  ascertained  the  composition  with 
which  he  ought  to  rest  satisfied.  Every  possible  injury  that  could  occur  in  the 
inteffcouTse  of  civil  society  was  considered  and  estimated,  and  the  compositions 
due  io  the  person  aggrieved  were  fixed  with  such  minute  attention,  as  discovers, 
in  most  cases,  amazing  discernment  and  delicacy ;  in  some  instances,  unac- 
eouBtable  caprice.  Braides  the  composition  payable  to  the  private  party,  a 
certain  sum  called  a  fredym,  was  paid  to  the  king  or  state,  as  Tacitus  expresses 
it,  or  to  the  fiscus,  in  the  language  of  the  barbarous  laws.  Some  authors  blend- 
ing the  refined  ideas  of  modem  policy  with  their  reasonings  concerning  ancient 
truisactions,  have  imagined  that  the  fredum  was  a  compensation  due  to  the 
community  on  account  of  the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  But  it  is  mani- 
ftvtly  nothing  more  than  the  price  paid  to  the  magistrate  for  the  protection 
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whidi  he  afforded  aifainst  the  vioknoe  of  raentment.    The  mmmMm^  of  ( 
was  a  conaiderable  atep  towards  improrement  in  criminal  joriapntdaiee.     In 
some  of  the  more  ancient  codea  of  laws,  the  freda  are  altogether  omitted,  or  ma 
eeldom  mentioned,  that  it  ia  evident  thej  were  but  little  luiowa.    In  the  later 
codes,  the  frtdvan  is  as  precisely  specified  ais  the  oompoaition.    In  *«""**«n 
cases  it  was  equal  to  the  third  part  of  Ihe  composition.    CapituL  toL  L  p.  S2. 
In  some  extraordinary  cases,  where  it  was  more  difficult  to  protect  the  pereoia 
who  had  committed  violence,  the  /redum  was  augmented,    C&pituL  voL  i.  p. 
515.    These  fmia  made  a  considerable  branch  in  the  revenues  of  the  barons  ; 
and  in  whatever  district  territorial  jurisdiction  was  granted,  the  royal  judges 
were  prohibited  fWun  levying  any /redo.    In  ezphuning  the  nature  of  the 
fredvm,  I  have  followed  in  a  great  meaauie  the  opinion  of  M.  de  MomeaquMn, 
though  I  know  that  several  learned  antiquaries  have  taken  the  word  in  a  diifcr* 
ent  sense.    De  PEsprit  dee  Loiz,  liv.  zzz.  c.  20,  &c.    The  great  object  of 
judffea  was  to  compel  the  one  pvty  to  give,  and  the  other  to  accept,  the  satis^ 
faction  prescribed.     The^  multiplied  regulations  to  this  purpose,  and  enfinced 
them  by  grievous  penalties.    Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit  9.  4  34.     lb.  tit.  37.  |  1, 
2.    Capitul.  vol.  i.  p.  371.  I  22.    The  person  who  received  a  composition  was 
obliged  to  cease  from  all  &rther  hostility,  and  to  confirm  his  TaconciliatioD  to 
the  adverse  party  by  an  oath.    Leg.  Longob.  lib.  i.  tit.  9.  i  8.    As  an  addi- 
tional and  more  permanent  evidencse  of  reconciliation,  he  was  required  to  giaat 
a  bond  of  security  to  the  person  from  whom  he  received  a  oompoation,  alwolv- 
ing  him  from  all  farther  prosecution.     Mareulfus,  and  the  other  ooUectoiv  of 
ancient  writs,  have  preserved  several  different  forms  of  such  bonds.    Marc.  lib. 
zi.  4  18.  Append.  «  23.  Perm.  Sunondic»,  «  39.    The  LUien  if  Stoeet,.  known 
in  the  law  of  Scotland,  are  perfectlv  similar  to  these  bonds  of  security.     By 
the  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  heirs  and  relations  of  a  peraon  who  had  been  rnxx* 
dered,  bound  themselves,  in  consideration  of  an  autfthmetd  or  oompoaition  paid  to 
them,  to  forgive,  *^paas  over  and  for  ever  forget,  and  in  oblivion  inter,  all  ran- 
cour, malice,  revenge,  prejudice,  grudge  and  reeentment,  that  they  have  or  may 
conceive  against  tbe  aggressor  or  Ms  posterity,  for  the  crime  which  he  had 
committed,  and  discharge  him  of  all  action,  civil  or  criminal,  against  him  or  his 
estate,  tor  now  and  ever.*'    System  of  Stiles  by  Dallas  of  St.  Martin's,  p.  863. 
In  the  ancient  form  of  Letters  of  Slanes,  the  private  jiarty  not  only  forgivn 
and  forgets,  but  pardons  and  grants  remission  of  the  crime.    This  practice, 
Dallas,  reasoning  according  to  the  principles  of  his  own  age,  oonaiden  as  a& 
encroachment  on  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  as  none,  sa^s  he,  could  pardon  a 
criminal  but  the  king.    Diid.    But,  in  early  and  rude  timea,  the  prosecution, 
the  punishment,  apd  the  pardon  of  criminala,  were  all  deeds  of  the  private  per- 
son who  was  injured.    Madox  has  published  two  writs,  one. in  the  reiga  of 
Edward   I^  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by  which  private  pereoiia' 
grant  a  release  or  pardon  of  all  trespasses,  felonies,  robberies,  and  mvrdeiv  oom- 
initted.     Formal.  Anglican.  No.  702.  705.      In  the  last  of  these  instnuMnte, 
some  regard  seems  to  be  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  for  the  pardon  is 
granted  en  quaint  que  en  nout  est.     Even  after  the  authority  of  the  magistTate 
i^ras  interposed  in  punishing  crimes,  the  punishment  of  criminals  is  long  consi- 
dered chiefly  as  a  gratification  to  the  resentment  of  the  persons  who  have  bean 
iniured.     In  Persia  a  murderer  is  still  delivered  to  the  relations  of  the  person 
whom  he  has  slain,  who  put  him  to  death  with  their  own  hands.    If  they  refbae 
to  accept  of  a  sum  of  money  as  a  compensation,  the  sovereign,  absoiate  as  he 
if,  cannot  pardon  the  murderer.      Voyages  de  Chardin,  iii.  p.  417.  edit.  1735, 
4to.    Voyages  de  Tavemier,  liv.  v.  c  5.  10.  Among  the  Arabians,  though  one  of 
the  first  polished  people  in  the  east,  the  same  custom  still  subsists.    Dwcriptiom 
de  PArabia  par  M.  Niebuhr,  p.  28.     By  a  law  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  as  late 
as  the  year  1564,  the  punishment  of  one  condemned  to  death  cannot  be  miti- 
gated but  by  consent  of  the  parties  who  have  been  injured.     Fueroa  and  obser- 
rancias  del  Revno  de  Arragon,  p.  204.  6. 

If,  after  all  the  engagements  to  cease  from  enmity  whidi  I  have  mentiooed, 
any  person  renewed  hostilities,  and  was  guilty  of  any  violence,  either  towards 
tlie  person  fi'om  whom  he  had  received  a  composition,  or  towards  his  relations 
and  heirs,  this  was  deemed  a  roost  heinous  crime,  and  punished  with  eztraor> 
dinary  rigour.     Tt  was  an  act  of  direct  rebf^lUon  against  the  authority  of  the 
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niBffistfftte,  and  was  reproafed  by  Um  intflipodtion  of  all  his  power.  L<i^. 
Longob.  lib.  i.  tH.  9.  «  8.  34.  Capit  vol.  i.  p.  371.  t  22.  Thus  the  tiTeomng 
of  injuriea  waiT  taken  out  of  private  handa^  a  legal  composition  was  establishedt 
and  peace  and  amity  were  restored,  under  the  inspection^  and  by  the  authority 
of  a  judge.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  when  the  barbarians  settled  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  they  had  fixed  judges  established  among  them 
with  compulsive  authority.  Persons  vested  with  this  character  are  mentioned 
by  the  earliest  historians.  Du  Cange,  voc.  Judices,  The  right  of  territorial 
jurisdiction  was  not  altoffether  an  usurpation  of  the  feudal  barons,  or  an  inva- 
sion of  the  prerogative  of  the  sovereign.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  powerfiU  leaders,  who  seised  different  districts  of  the  countries  which  they 
conquered,  and  kept  posseision  of  them  as  aUodial  property,  assumed  from  tho 
beginning  the  right  of  jurisdiction,  and  exercised  it  vyithin  their  own  territories. 
This  jurisdiction  was  supreme,  and  extended  to  all  causes.  The  clearest  proofii 
of  this  are  produced  by  M.  Bouquet.  Le  Droit  publique  de  France  edairci, 
&c  tom.  i.  p.  206,  Sic  The  privilege  of  judging  his  own  vassals,  appears  to 
have  been  originally  a  right  inherent  in  every  baron  who  held  a  fief.  As  far 
back  as  the  archives  of  nations  can  conduct  us  with  any  certainty,  we  find  tho 
jurisdiction  and  fief  united.  One  of  the  earliest  charters  to  a  layman  which  I 
have  met  with,  is  that  of  Ludovicus  Pius,  A.  D.  814.  And  it  contains  the 
right  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  express  and  extensive  terms.  Capi^ 
tttl.  vol.  ii.  p.  1405.  There  are  many  charters  to  churches  and  monasteries  of 
a  more  early  date,  containing  grants  o^  a  similar  jurisdiction,  and  prohibiting 
any  royal  judge  to  enter  the  territories  of  those  churches  or  monasteries,  or  to 
perform  any  act  of  judicial  authority  there.  Bouquet  Reeueil  des  Hist,  torok 
iv.  p.  628.  631.  633.  tom.  v.  p.  703.  710.  752.  762.  Muratori  has  published 
many  very  ancient  charters  containing  the  same  immunities.  Antiq.  Ital.  Dis- 
sert. Ixx.  In  most  of  these  deeds,  the  royal  judge  is  prohibited  from  exacting 
the/reda  due  to  the  possessor  of  territorial  Jurisdiction,  which  shows  that  they 
constituted  a  valuable  part  of  the  revenue  of  each  superior  lord  at  that  juncture. 
The  expense  of  obtaining  a  sentence  in  a  court  of  justice  during  the  middle 
ages  was  so  considerable,  that  this<circurastance  alone  was  sufficient  to  render 
men-  unwilling  to  decide  any  contest  in  judicial  form.  It  appears  from  a  char- 
ter in  the  thirteenth  century,  that  the  baron  who  had  the  right  of  justice,  re- 
eeived  the  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  every  subject^  the  property  of  which  was 
tried  and  determined  in  his  court.  If,  aner  the  commencement  of  a  law-suit, 
the  parties  terminated  the  contest  in  an  amicable  manner,  or  by  arbitration, 
they  were  nevertheless  bound  to  pay  the  fifth  part  of  the  subject  contested,  to 
the  court  before  which  the  suit  had  been  brought.  Hist,  de  Danphine,  Geneve, 
1722,  tom.  i.  p.  22.  Similar  to  tins  is  a  regulation  in  the  charter  of  liberty 
granted  to  the  town  of  Friburr,  A.  D.  1 120.  if  two  of  the  citizens  shall  quarrel, 
and  if  one  of  them  shall  complain  to  the  superior  lord,  or  to  his  judge,  and  after 
commencing  the  suit,  shall  be  privately  reconciled  to  his  adversary,  the  judge, 
if  he  does  not  approve  of  this  reconciliation^  may  compel  him  to  go  on  with 
his  law-suit ;  and  all  who  were  present  at  the  reconciliation  shall  forfeit  the 
favour  of  the  superior  lord.  Historia  Zaringo  Badensis.  Auctor.  Jo.  Dam 
Schoepflinns.  Carolsr.  1765, 4lo.  vol.  v.  p.  55. 

What  was  the  extent  of  that  jurisdiction  which  those  who  held  fiefs  possessed 
originally,  we  cannot  now  determine  with  certainty.  It  is  evident  that,  during 
the  disorders  which  prevailed  in  every  kingdom  of  Europe,  the  great  vassals 
took  advantage  of  the  feebleness  of  their  monarchs,  and  enlarged  their  juris- 
diction to  the  utmost.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  the  more  powerful  barons 
had  usurped  the  right  of  decidmg  all  causes,  whether  civil  or  criminal.  The^ 
had  acquired  the  Sigh  JtuHee  as  well  as  the  Low,  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  lib.  r. 
c.  24,  25.  Thei^  sentences  were  final,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  fit>m  them  to 
any  superior  court.  Several  striking  instances  of  this  are  collected  by  Brussel. 
Traite  des  Fiefs,  liv.  iii.  c.  11,  12,  \2.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  more  potent 
barons  got  their  territories  erected  into  RegaHties^  with  almost  every  royal 
prerogative  and  jurisdiction.  Instances  of  these  were  frequent  in  France. 
Brass,  ib.  In  Scotiand,  where  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles  became  exor- 
bitant, they  were  very  numerous.  Historical  Law  Tracts,  vol.  i.  tract  vi. 
£ven  in  England,  though  the  authority  of  the  Norman  kings  circumscribed  the 
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kiritdietim  of  Um  boroas  witliia  more  nurrov  limito  than  in  laj  otbm  linidAl 
Kuurdooi,  MTeiml  oountiM  palitine  veve  erected^  into  which  the  kiiif's  judge* 
eomd  not  enter,  ehd  no  writ  eooUL  come  in  the  king's  umm*  entil  it  leoetTied 
the  eeel  of  the  county  palatine.  Spelman.  Glosa.  yoe.  Coeiilct  ^rhtini : 
Blackstone's  ComnieBtahes  on  the  Lawa  of  England*  voL  iii.  p.  1ft.  Thean 
lords  of  Regalities  hnd  a  right  to  claim  or  vesciie  their  Tassals  from  the  king's 
jndgeSf  if  tbej  aseumed  anj  inrisdietion  over  them.  BmaseU  aU  snyta.  la 
the  law  of  Scotland  this  priyilege  was  termed  the  right  of  rtj^kdgiag ;  and  thn 
fieqnency  of  it  not  only  interrupted  the  course  ot  justioe*  but  gave  liie  to 
great  disorders  in  the  exercise  of  it  Hist.  Law  Traets,  ih.  The  junsdictioa 
of  the  eoontiee  palatine  seeas  to  have  been  prodnotiYe  of  hke  iaooaveaieaee* 
in  England. 

The  rwmedies  pioTided  by  prineee  against  the  bad  eiects  of  these  usnipatians 
of  the  nobles,  or  inoonaideraAe  grants  of  the  crown,  were  yarieos,  and  gradually 
applied.  Under  Charlemagne  and  his  immediate  deaoendants,  the  i^gsl  pre- 
rogatiye  sItU  retained  great  vigour,  and  the  DuceA,  Cemtlef,  and  JIf uii  Dmmnku 
the  former  of  whom  were  ordinary  and  fixed  judges,  the  latter  extraoidinaxy  and 
itinerant  judges,  in  the  diffiureat  proTUioes  of  ueir  extensive  dominions,  exer« 
eised  a  junediction  co-ordinate  with  the  barons  in  some  cases,  and  superior  to  thsm 
in  others.  Dn  Gangs,  voc  Dux^  Ccmitet^  and  Mistu  Murat  Antiq.  Dissert 
viii.  and  ix.  But  under  the  ieeble  raee  of  monarchs  who  succeeded  them,  the 
authority  of  the  royal  judges  declined,  and  the  barons  acquired  that  nw^ityittd 
jurisdiction  which  has  been  described.  Louis  VL  of  France  attempted  to  revive 
the  function  of  the  Mim  Dominici  under  the  title  of  Jvges  de»  Jxfsy/r,  but 
the  barons  were  beeome  too  powerful  to  bear  such  an  encroadunent  on  their 
jurisdiction,  and  he  was  obliged  to  desist  from  employing  them.  Henaut 
Abrege  Chron.  torn.  ii.  p.  730.  His  sncceasof  (as  has  been  obwrved)  had  re- 
courss  to  expedients  lees  alarming.  The  appeal  ds  dtfmUt  de  drsil,  or  on  ae- 
count  of  the  refusal  of  justice,  wsrf  the  fint  which  was  attended  with  any 
considerable  efbct.  According  to  the  ma  rims  of  feudal  law,  if  a  baroA  had 
not  as  many  vasials  as  enabled  him  lo  try  by  their  peers  the  parties  who  offered 
to  plead  in  his  court,  or  if  he  delayed  or  refused  to  proceed  in  the  trial,  the 
cause  might  be  carried,  by  appeal,  to  the  court  of  the  superior  lord  of  whom 
the  baron  held,  and  tried  there.  De  TEsprit  des  Loix,  tiv.  xxviii.  c  38.  Dn 
Cange,  voc  Defeehu  JuttUim,  The  number  of  peers  or  assessors  in  the  conrts 
of  barons  was  frequently  very  considerable.  It  appears  from  a  criminal  trial 
in  the  court  of  the  viscount  de  Lautreo,  A.  D.  1399,  that  upwards  of  two 
hundred  persons  were  present,  and  assisted  in  the  trial,  and  voted  in  passing 
judgment.  Hist,  de  Langued.  par  D.  D.  de  Vic  and  Vaisette,  torn.  iv.  Preaves, 
p.  114.  But  as  the  right  of  junediction  had  been  usurped  by  manj  ineooaider- 
able  barons,  they  were  often  unable  to  hold  courts.  This  gave  frequent  oc- 
carion  to  such  appeals,  and  rendered  the  practice  familiar.  By  degress  saeh 
appeals  began  to  be  made  from  the  courts  of  the  more  powerful  barons,  and  it 
is  evident,  from  a  decirion  recorded  by  Brnssel,  that  the  royal  judgei  were 
willing  to  give  countenance  to  sny  pretext  lor  them.  Traite  dee  Flefr,  tom.  i. 
p.  235.  26 1.  This  species  of  appeal  had  less  efibct  in  abridging  the  jmiadietion 
of  the  nobles,  than  the  appeal  on  account  of  the  injustice  of  the  iBntenoe* 
When  the  feudal  monarchs  were  powerful,  and  their  judges  peesswcd  ejtensiva 
authority,  such  appeals  seem  to  have  been  frequent.  Capital  vol.  I  p.  176. 
180;  and  they  were  made  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  rudenem  of  t  simple 
age.  The  perions  aggrieved  reeorted  to  the  palace  of  their  sorareign,  and 
with  outcries  and  loud  noise  ceiled  to  him  for  redress.  Capitni  lib.  iii.  c  58. 
Chronic.  Laterberginense  ap.  Mencken,  Script.  German,  vol.  ii.  p.  t&4.  b.  In 
the  kingdom  of  Arragim,  the  appeals  to  the  JiuHaa  or  supreme  judge,  were 
taken  in  such  a  form  as  supposed  the  appellant  to  be  in  immediate  danger  of 
death,  or  of  some  violent  outrage ;  he  ruehed  into  the  presence  of  tha  judge, 
crying  with  a  loud  voice,  Aviy  Avv,  Fttena^  I\terza^  thus  imploring  (as  it  were) 
the  instant  interposition  of  that  supreme  ^^S*  in  order  to  save  him.  Hier. 
Blanca  Comment,  de  rebus  Arragon.  ap.  Script.  Hispanic  Pisterii,  voL  iiL  p. 
753.  The  abolition  of  the  trial  by  combat  facilitated  the  revival  of  appeals  of 
this  kind.  The  effeets  of  the  subordination  which  appeals  establisbed,  in  ia« 
tredueing  attention,  equity,  and  consistency  of  decision  into  courts  of  judica- 
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tun,  w«re  looa  coiupicQovs ;  ajid  almoet  «U  eauMs  of  importaiio^  .wm  canied 
to  be  finally  determined  in  the  king's  ocrarts.  Bnuael.  torn.  i.  252.  Varioiie 
eircanutancM  whieh  contributed  towards  the  introduction  and  frequency  of 
Mich  appeals  a«e  enumerated  De  TEsprit  des  Loiz,  liv.  izviiL  c  27.  Nothings 
however,  was  of  such  efiect  as  the  attention  which  monarchs  f  aye  to  the  con- 
■titation  and  dignity  of  their  courts  of  justice.  It  was  the  ancient  custom  for 
Ihe  feudal  monarchs  to  preside  theraeeWes  in  their  courts,  and  to  administer  jua- 
tiee  in  person.  Marculf.  lib.  i.  t  25.  Murat.  Dissert,  zzzi.  Chailemagnet 
while  he  was  dressing,  used  to  call  parties  into  his  presence,  and  haring 
heard  and  considered  the  subject  of  litigation,  gave  judgment  concerning  it* 
Eginhartus,  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  cited  by  Madoi,  Hist,  of  Exchequer,  vol.  i.  p< 
91.  This  trial  and  decision  of  causes  by  the  soyereigns  themselves,  ceuld  not 
fiul  of  rendering  their  courts  respectable.  St.  Louis,  who  enoouraged  to  the 
utmost  the  practice  of  appeals,  revived  this  ancient  custom^  and  administered 
justice  in  person  with  all  the  ancient  simplicity.  ^  I  have  ofien  seen  the  saint," 
says  Joinville,  ^^sit  under  the  shade  of  an  oak  in  the  wood  of  Vinoennes,  when 
all  who  had  any  complaint  freely  approached  him.  At  other  times  he  gave 
orders  to  spread  a  carpet  in  a  garden,  and  seating  himself  upon  it,  heu^  the 
causes  that  were  brought  before  him.**  Hist,  de  St.  Louis,  p.  la,  edit.  176L 
Princes  of  inferior  rank,  who  possessed  the  right  of  justice,  sometimes  dispensed 
it  in  person,  and  presided  in  their  tribunals.  Two  instances  of  this  occur  with 
respect  to  the  Dauphines  of  Vienne.  Hist,  de  Dauphin^,  torn.  i.  p.  Id.  tom« 
ii.  p.  257.-  But  as  kings  and  princes  could  not  decide  every  cause  in  person, 
nor  bring  them  all  to  be  determined  in  the  same  court ;  they  appointed  JBaiUi$i 
with  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  in  different  districts  of  their  kingdom*  These  pos- 
sessed powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  OhniUt,  It  was  towanb 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth,  that  this  9fiioe 
was  first  instituted  in  France.  Brussel,  liv.  ii.  c.  35.  When  the  king  had  a 
court  established  in  different  quarters  of  his  dominions,  this  invited  his  subjects 
to  hare  recourse  to  it.  It  was  the  private  interest  of  the  BaUlit,  as  well  as  an 
object  of  public  polioy,  to  extend  their  jurisdiction.  They  took  advantoge  of 
every  defect  in  the  rights  of  the  barens,  and  of  every  error  in  their  proceedings, 
to  remove  causes  out  of  their  courts,  ^nd  to  bring  them  under  their  own  cog« 
xkizance.  There  was  a  distinction  in  the  feudal  law,  and  an  extremely  ancient 
one,  between  the  high  justice  and  the  low.  Capitul.  3.  A.  D.  812.  M.  A.  D. 
816.  »  3.  Establ.  de  St.  Louis,  liv.  i.  c.  40.  Many  barons  possessed  tlto  latter 
jurisdiction  who  had  no  title  to  the  former.  The  former  included  the  right  of 
trying  crimes  of  every  kind,  even  the  highest ;  the  latter  was  confined  to  pet^ 
trespasses. 

This  furnished  endleai  pretexta  for  obstrue^ng,  restraining,  and  reviewing 
the  proceedings  in  the  baron  courte.  Ordon.ii.  457.  t  25.  458.  4  29^-**A  regu« 
lation  of  greater  importance  succeeded  the  institution  of  BaHKt,  The  king's 
supreme  court  or  parliament  was  rendered  fixed  as  to  the  place,  and  constant 
as  to  the  time  of  its  meetings.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  the  other  feudal 
kingdoms,  the  king'ta  court  or  justice  was  originally  ambulatory,  followed  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  and  was  held  only  during  some  of  the  great  fostivals. 
Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1305,  rendered  it  stetionary  at  Paris,  and  continued  ite 
terms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Pasqmer  Recherches,  liv.  ii.  c.  2.  et 
3,  kc^  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  366. 4  62.  He  and  his  successors  vested  extensive 
powers  in  that  court ;  they  granted  the  members  of  it  several  privileges  and 
distinctions  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  Pasquier,  ib.  Velly  Hist, 
de  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  307.  Persons  eminent  for  integrity  and  skill  in  law 
were  appointed  judges  there.  Ib.  By  degrees  the  final  decisiens  of  all  causes 
of  importence  was  brought  into  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  other  parlia- 
mente,  which  administorad  justice  in  the  king's  name,  in  different  provisoes  of 
the  kingdom.  This  jurisdiction,  however,  the  parliament  of  Paris  acquired 
very  slowly,  and  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  made  violent  ofibrts  in  order 
to  obstruct  the  attempto  of  this  pariiament  to  eittend  ita  authority.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Philip  the  Fair  was  obliged  to  prtdubit  his 
parliament  from  taking  cognizance  of  certain  appeals  brought  into  it  ftom  the 
courte  of  the  count  of  Bretagne,  and  to  recognise  and  respect  his  right  of 
supremo  and  final  jurisdiction.    Momoires  pour  servir  de  Preuvcs  a  I'Histoire 
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d0  BnUgM,  par  Morioe,  torn.  i.  p.  1037.  1074.  Charies  VL  at  tba  and  of  «ho 
foUowing  century  was  obliged  to  confinn  tlw  rights  of  the  dnkat  of  Btetmgnte  am 
atill  moto  ample  form.  Ibid.  tom.  ii.  p.  580,  681.  So  Tiolent  was  the  oppon^ 
lion  of  the  harons  to  this  right  of  appeal,  which  thej  oonaideted  as  hsil  U> 
their  privileges  and  power,  that  the  authors  of  the  Enq^dopedie  have  i 
aoTeral  instances  in  which  barons  put  to  death,  or  mutilaled,  aneh  | 
▼entured  to  appeal  from  the  sentences  pronounced  in  their  ooorts,  to  the 
liamsnt  of  Paris,  tom.  xii.  art.  Piuiameni^  p.  25. 

The  progress  of  jurisdiction  in  the  other  feadal  kingdoms,  was  in  a  grasit 
measure  similar  to  that  which  we  have  traced  in  France.  In  England  the  Wni- 
tonal  jurisdiction  of  the  barens  was  both  ancient  and  ezteneiTe.  Leg.  Cdw. 
Conf.  No.  6.  and  9.  AAer  the  Norman  conquest,  it  became  more  atriolly 
feudal ;  and  it  is  evident  from  facts  recorded  in  the  Finglieh  hislor j,  ae  wall  as 
from  the  institution  of  Counties  Palatine,  which  I  have  already  mentjoned,  that 
the  usurpations  of  the  nobles  in  England  were  not  leas  bold  or  extensive  than 
thoee  of  their  contemporaries  on  the  continent.  The  same  expedients  wmm 
employed  to  circumecribe  or  abolish  those  dangerous  jurisdictions.  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  established  a  constant  court  in  the  hall  of  his  palace;  from  which 
the  four  courts  now  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  juetioe  in  y«*g*— ^ 
took  their  rise.  Henrv  IL  divided  his  kingdom  into  six  circuits,  and  sent 
itinerant  judges  to  hold  their  courts  in  them  at  stated  seaeeos.  Blaekslone^e 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  vol.  iii.  57.  Justices  of  the  peece 
were  appointed  in  every  county  by  subsequent  monarchs ;  to  whose  jarisdidiea 
the  people  gradually  had  recourse  in  many  civil  causes.  The  privikges  of  the 
Counties  Palatine  were  gradually  limited ;  with  respect  to  some  p<Hnte  tfaej 
were  abolished ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  was  brought  into  the  king's 
courts,  or  before  judges  of  his  appointment.-  The  several  steps  taken  for  thin 
purpose  are  enumemted  in  Dalrymple  e  History  of  Feudal  Property,  chap.  vii. 

In  Scotland  the  usurpations  of  the  nobilitv  were  more  exorbitant  than  in 
any  other  feudal  kingdom.  The  progress  of  their  encroachments,  and  the 
methods  taken  by  the  crown  to  limit  or  abolish  their  territorial  and  indepen- 
dent jurisdictions,  both  which  I  had  occasion  to  consider  and'  explain  in  a  fixnec 
wofkr  differed  very  little  from  those  of  which  I  have  now  given  the  detaiL 
History  of  Scotland. 

I  should  perplex  myself  and  my  readers  in  the  labyrinth,  of  Gmrmask  jorie- 
pmdenge,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  delineate  the  progrem  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
empinT  with  a  minute  accuracy.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  anthori^ 
which  the  Aulic  couneil  and  imperial  chamber  now  possees,  took  its  rise  froaa 
the  same  desire  of  redressing  tlie  abuses  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  was 
acquired  in  the  same  manner  that  the  royal  courts  attained  influence  in  other 
oonntriee  of  Europe.  All  the  important  facts  with  respect  to  both  these  par- 
ticulars may  be  found  in  PfaiL  Datt  de  pace  publica  Imperii,  lib.  ir.  Tkm 
capital  artides  are  pointed  out  in  Ffefiel  Abreg^  de  I'Histoire  et  Droit  pnUiqaa 
d'AIlemagne,  p.  656.  581.  and  in  Traite  du  Droit  publique  de  TEmpirs  per  M . 
le  Coq.  de  Vilferay.  The  two  last  treatises  are  of  great  authMity,  haviqg  been 
composed  under  the  eye  of  M.  Schoepflin  of  Strasbuig«  one  of  the  aUeit  pnblia 
lawyers  in  Germany. 

NoTB  [24].  Pags  34. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  with  precision  the  period  at  whlrh  nrrlwasnfirs  first  begma 
to  claim  exemption  from  the  civil  jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that  during  the 
early  and  purest  ages  of  the  church,  they  pretended  to  no  such  iauiunity .  Tbe 
authority  of  the  dvil  magistrate  extended  to  all  persons,  and  to  aU  canaee. 
This  fact  has  not  only  been  clearly  established  by  Protestant  authora,  but  is 
admitted  by  many  Roman  Catholics  of  eminence,  and  pariiculaily  by  the 
writers  in  deibnee  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church.  There  are  several 
original  papers  published  by  Muratori,  which  show  that,  in- the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  causes  of  the  greatest  importance  relating  to  ecclesiastics  were  still 
determined  by  civil  judges.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  v.  dissert.  Ixx.  Proofr  of  this  aie 
produced  likewiae  hj  M.  Houard,  Anciennes  Loix  des  Francois,  &c.  voL  L  p. 
S09.  Ecclesiastics  did  not  shake  off  all  at  once  their  subjection  to  civil  courts. 
This  privilege,  like  their  other  usurpationst  was  acquired  slowly,  and  step  1^ 
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■tap.  This  ezeinptioii  leeiiu  at  fint  to  h&ye  been  merely  an  act  ef  oomplai- 
fluuwi  iowing  from  veneration  for  their  character.  Thoa,  from  a  charter  of 
Charlemagne  in  favour  of  the  chorch  of  Mans,  A.  D.  796,  to  whic&  M.  I'Abbe 
da  Foy  tenn  in  his  Notice  de  Diplomes.  torn.  i.  p.  201.  that  monarch  directs 
liis  judges,  if  any  difference  should  arise .  between  the  administratonf  of  the 
nvennes  of  that  church  and  any  person  whatever,  not  to  summon  the  adminis- 
trators to  appear  in  mallo  publico :  but  first  of  all  to  meet  with  them,  and  to^ 
endeavour  to  accommodate  the  difference  in  an  amicable  manner.  This  indnl- 
mnce  was  in  process  of  time  improved  into  a  legal  exemption ;  which  was 
nNmded  on  the  same  superstitious  respect  of  the  laity  fi>r  the  clerical  charatster 
and  function.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  charter  of  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  A.  D*  1173,  to  the  monastery  of  Altenburg.  lie  grants  them 
^^judwium  non  tantnm  samrainolentis  plage,  sed  vit«  et  mortis ;''  he, prohibits 
any  of  the  royal  judges  from  disturbing  their  juriediction ;  and  the  reason 
which  he  gives  for  this  ample  concession  is,  ^nam  quorum,  ez  Dei  gratia,  raiione 
divini  ministeiii  onus  leve  est,  et  jugam  suave;  nds  penitus  nolmnus  illoif 
oppreenonis  contumelia,  vel  manu  Laica,  fatigari.*'  Mencken.  Script,  rer^ 
Germ.  vol.  iii..p.  1067. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  illustrating  what  is  contained  in  the  text,  that  I  should? 
describe  the  manner  in  which  the  code  of  the  canon  law  was  compiled,  or  show 
that  the  doctrines  in  it  most  favourable  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  are  founded 
on  ignorance,  or  supported  by  fraud  or  forgery.  The  reader  will  find  a'  full 
account  of  these  ili  Gerard.  Van  Mastrich.  Historia  Juris  Ecdesiastici,  et  in 
Soienoe  de  Oouvemeraent  par  M.  Real,  tom.  vii.  c.  i.  et  3.  sect.  2,  3,  &c.  The 
history  of .  the  progress  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  with  an 
account  of  the  arts  which  the.  clergy  employed  in  order  to  draw  causes  of 
every  kind  into  the  spiritual  courts,  is  noi  less  curious,  and  would  throw  great 
lie ht  upon  many  of  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  dark  s||es ;  but  it  is 
likewise  foreign  from  the  present  subject.  Du  Cange  in  his  Glossary,  voc 
Curia  Chrisiianiiatis^  has  collected  most  of  the  causes  with  respect  to  which 
the  clergy  arrogated  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  refers  to  the  authors,  of 
original  pape^  which  confirm  his  observations.  Giannone  in  his  Civil  Hi»* 
tory  of  Naples,  lib.  xix.  sect.  3.  has  arranged  tliese  under  proper  heads,  and 
BcrutinuEes  the  pretensions  of  the  church  with  his  usual  boldness  and  discem- 
ment  M.  Fleury  observes,  that  the  clergy  multiplied  the  pretexts  for  extending 
the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  with  so  much  boldness  that  it  was  soon  in 
their  power  to  withdraw  almost  every  person  and  every  cause  from  the  juris- 
diction of  the  civil  magistrate.  Hist.  Ecoles.  tom.  xix.  Disc.  Prelim.  16.  But 
how  ill-founded  soever  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy  may  have  been,  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  abuses  to  which  their  manner  of  exercising  it  gave  rise,  thif 
priliciples  and  forms  of  their  jurisprudence  were  far  more  perfect  than  that 
which  was  known  in  the  civil  courts.  It  seems  to  be  certain  that  ecclesiastics 
never  submitted,  during  any  period  in  t^e  middle  ages,  to  the  laws  contained  in 
the  codes  of  the  barbarous  nations,  but  were  governed  entirely  by  the  Roman 
law.  They  regulated  all  their  transactions  by  such  of  its  maxinjis  as  were 
preserved  by  tradition,  or  were  contained  in  the  Theodosian  code,  and  other 
books  extant  among  them.  This  we  learn  from  a  custom  which  prevailed 
universally  in  those  ages.  Every  person  was  permitted  to  choose  among  the 
various  codes  of  laws  then  in  force,  that  to  which  hi  was  willing  to  conform^ 
In  any  transaction  of  importance,  it  was  usual  for  the  persons  contracting,  to 
mention  the  law  to  which  they  submitted,  that  it  might  be  known  how  any 
controversy  that  should  arise  between  them  was  to  be  decided.  Innumerable 
proofs  of  this  occur  in  the  charters  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the  clergy  consi- 
dered it  as  such  a  valuable  privilege  of  tlieir  order  to  be  governed  by  the 
Roman  law,  that  when  any  person  entered  into  holy  orders,  it  was  usual  f&t 
him  to  renounce  the  code  of  laws  to  which  he  had  been  formerly  subject,  and- 
to  declare  that  he  now  submitted  to  the  Roman  law.  Constat  me  Johannem 
clericum,  filium  quondam  Verandi,  qui  professus  sum,  ox  natione  mea,  lege 
vivere  Langobardorum,  sed  tamen,  pro  honore  ecclesiastico,  lege  nunc  videor 
vivere  Romana.  Charia,  A.  D.  1072.  F'arulfus  presbyter  qui  profbssus  sum, 
more  saoerdotii  mei,  lege  vivere  Romana.  Charta,  A.  D.  1075.  Muratori 
Antichita  Estensi.  vol.  i.  p.  78.  See  likewise  Houard  Anciennes  Lois  det 
Francois,  Sec.  vol.  i.  p.  203. 
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n»  eoaaortlMCuionUwbegaBtobeooaipiMeulf  iBO*! 
Mem.  4e  F  Acad,  des  InacripL  torn.  xTiii  p.  348,  Ae.    it  ww  abv 
riea  slier  that  beforo  snj  eoUeelioii  wm  made  of  th«M  fiirtwM,  vma  wn  iftB 
role  uf  Indigents  in  the  courts  of  the  beroae.     Spiritiud  jodgee  iiriieri,  of 
conrae,  ■ccordin;  to  written  and  known  law*:  laj  jadjpea,  left  without  aay  fiioad 


piide,  were  directed  by  looee  tiaditionafy  cuatoms.  Bat  beaidei  tfab  canaiml 
adrantage  of  the  canon  law,  ito  forme  and  principlea  weto  moio  iiiiaaMiaut  to 
leason,  and  more  favourable  to  the  equitable  deciMon  of  evory  pout  ia  eentoo* 
yenj,  than  thoee  which  prevailed  in  laj  courts.  It  appoara,  €rom  Nolaa21  and 
23,  conceminff  private  wan,  and  the  trial  bj  eonbat,  that  tho  whole  ipirii  of 
eccleaiaatical  Jurieprudeoce  was  advene  to  thoee  eangmnaiymatoina  vHuch  wara 


destructive  of  justice ;  and  the  whole  force  of  ecdeaiaatieal  authori^  wne  t 
to  abolish  them,  and  to  snbstitale  triab  by  law  and  evideaoa'  m  thai 
Almost  all  the  forms  in  lay  courts,  which  contribute  to  ealaMish,  aad  eoBtmue  to 
preserve  order  in  judicial  proceedings,  are  borrowed  from  the  canon  law.  FUmgj 
Instit.  du  Droit,  canon,  paxt  iii.  c.  6.  p.  52.  St.  Louis,  in  his  FstibliasiiBians,  ecn- 
firms  many  of  his  new  regulations  concerning  property,  and  the  admtnielralioa 
9f  justice,  by  the  authority  of  the  canon  law,  from  which  he  bwrowed  them. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  (init  hint  of  attaching  moveablee  for  the  raooveryof  a  debt, 
was  taken  from  the  canon  law.  Estab.  lib.  ii.  c.  21  et  40.  And  likewise  the  eeisie 
bonorum^  by  a  person  who  was  insolvent.  Ibid.  In  the  aame  mamer  ha  esta- 
blisfaed  new  regulations  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  penoas  dyin^  ioftealata, 
liv.  i.  c.  89.  llieBe  and  many  other  salutary  regulations  the  eaaonisCs  honowed 
from  the  Roman  law.  Many  other  examples  might  be  predaoed  of  mofw  pet* 
ftct  jurisprudence  in  the  canon  law  than  was  known  in  lay  eourla.  For  that 
reason  it  was  deemed  a  high  privilege  to  be  aobject  to  eodeaaslical  juriadic- 
tion.    Among  the  many  immunities,  by  which  laen  were  allured  to  engaipd  in 

>f  the  m 


the  dangerous  expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  one  of  \ 
considerable  was  the  declaring  such  as  took  the  Cross  to  be  subieet  only  to  the 
apiritual  courts,  and  to  the  rules  of  decision  observed  in  them.  See  note  13;. 
and  Da  Cange,  voc.  Crueii  PriviUgia, 

Note  [26].  Paqx  36.  , 

Tbb  rapidity  with  which  the  knowledge  and  study  of  the  Rooum  laur  spnad 
Ofver  Europe  is  amaxing.  The  copy  of  the  Pandects  was  found  at  Amalphi, 
A.  D.  1137.  Imerius  opened  a  college  of  civil  law  at  Bologna  a  ftw  yean  a&r. 
Gian.  Hist,  book  xL  e.  2.  It  began  to  be  taught  as  a  part  of  academical  loan- 
ing in  diffbrent  parts  of  France  before  the  middle  of  the  century.  Vaocarins 
gave  lectures  on  the  civil  law  at  Oxford,  as  eariy  as  the  year  1147.  A  regular 
system  of  feudal  law,  formed  {Mainly  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  code,  was  com- 
posed by  two  Milanese  lawyeri  about  the  year  1150.  Chutian  pubUdied  the 
code  of  canon  law,  with  large  additions  and  emendations,  about  the  same  tirao. 
The  earliest  collection  of  those  customs,  which  served  as  the  rules  of  decision 
in  the  courts  of  justice,  is  the  AfsUe*  dt  Jerusalem.  They  were  oompiied,  aa 
the  preamble  informs  us,  in  the  year  1099,  and  are  called  Jus  Consoetadinarium 
quo  regebatur  regnum  orientale.  Willerm.  Tyr.  lib.  xix.  c.  2.  But  peculiar 
circumstances  gave  occasion  to  this  early  compiUtion.  The  victorious  era- 
sadcn  settled  as  a  colony  In  a  foreign  country,  and  adventurere  from  all  tho 
different  nations  of  Europe  composed  this  new  society.  It  was  aeoeasary  on 
that  account  to  ascertain  the  laws  and  customs  whida  were  to  rmlate  the 
transactions  of  business,  and  the  administration  of  justice  amonc  them.  But 
in  no  country  of  Europe  was  there,  at  that  time,  any  collectioa  of  custonui,  nor 
had  any  attempt  been  made  to  render  law  fixed.  The  firet  ondertaking  of  that 
kind  was  by  Glanville,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  in  his  Tractatna  de 
Le^bus  et  Consuetudinibus  AngliiB,  composed  about  the  year  1181.  The 
Regiam  Majestatem  in  Scotland,  ascribed  to  David  I.  seems  to  be  an  imitation, 
and  a  servile  one,  of  Glanville.  Several  Scottish  antiquaries,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  pious  credulity,  which  disposes  men  to  assent,  without  hestUtion^ 
to  whatever  they  deem  for  the  honour  of  their  native  country,  contend  zoalously, 
that  the  Regiam  Majestatem  is  a  production  prior  to  the  treatise  of  Glanville ; 
and  have  brought  themselves  to  believe,  that  a  nation,  in  a  superior  state  ot* 
improvement,  borrowed  its  laws  and  institutions  from  one  considerably  lesa  ad- 
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v «Boad  in  iti  poUtioal  progroM.  The  internal  evidence  (were  it  my  proTinoe 
to  examine  it)  bj  wbidi  tkus  theoiy  might  be  refuted,  it,  in  mj  opinion,  deciaiTe. 
The  extemai  ciicumatancea  which  hare  ieduced  Scottiah  authoia  into  thia  mis- 
take,  have  been  explained  with  eo  much  preciaion  and  candour  by  Sir  David 
Dali/mple,  in  hia  examination  of  eome  of  the  aqj^umenta  for  the  high  antiquity 
of  lUgiam  Majeatatem,  £din.  1769,  4tOh  that  it  la  to  be  hoped  the  eontroraray 
will  not  be  uain  levived.  Pierre  de  Fontainea,  who  telle  na,  that  he  waa  the 
firet^who  had  attempted  auch  a  work  in  France,  compoaed  hia  QnueU,  which 
eontaina  an  account  of  the  euatoma  of  the  country  of  Vermandoia,  in  the  reign 
of  St  Louis,  which  began,  A.  D.  1226.  Beaunumoir^  the  author  of  the  Coui' 
ivmet  de  BemamtiM^  lived  about  the  aame  time.  The  EatabliMemena  of  St 
Lonia,  containing  a  large  collection  of  the  euatoma  which  prevailed  within  the 
royal  domaini,  were  publiabed  by  the  authority  of  that  monarch.  Aa  aoon  aa 
nan  became  acquainted  with  the  advantagea  of  havin|^  written  euatoma  and 
Jawa,  to  which  they  could  have  recourw  on  every  occanon,  the  practice  of  col- 
lecting them  became  common.  Charlea  VII.  of  France,  by  an  ordonnance,  A« 
D.  1453,  appointed  the  cnatomary  laws  in  every  province  of  France  to  be  col- 
lected and  arrai^d.  Vellev  and  Villaret,  ijiatoire,  tom.  xvi.  p.  113^  Hie 
sueoesaor,  Louie  XI.  renewed  the  injunction.  But  this  salutary  undertaking 
hath  never  bean  AiUy  executed,  and  the  juriaprudence  of  the  French  nation 
remaina  nxire  obacnre  and  uncertain  than  it  would  have  been  if  theae  prudent 
jregulaliona  of  their  iffftn*i**»*  bad  taken  effect  A  mode  of  judicial  determina- 
tion waa  eatablished  in  the  middle  agea,  which  affords  the  dearest  proofs  that 
jndgea,  while  they  had  no  other  rule  to  direct  their  decrees  bat  unwritten  and 
traditionary  customs,  were  often  at  a  loss  how  to  find  out  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciplea,  according  to  which  they  were  bound  to  decide.  They  were  obliged,  in 
dubioua  casea,  to  call  a  certain  number  of  old  m^n,  and  to  lay  the  case  before 
them,  that  they  miffht  inform  them  what  waa  the  practice  or  custom  with  regard 
to  the  point  This  was  called  EnquesU  par  iowbe.  Du  Cange,  voe.  Turba. 
The  effects  of  the  revival  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  have  been  explained  by 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  liv.  xxviii.  c.  42,  and  by  Mr.  Hume,  Hist,  of  En^and,  vol. 
ii.  p.  441.  1  have  adopted  manv  of  their  ideas.  Who  can  pretend  to  review 
any  subject  which  such  writers  have  considered,  without  receiving  from  them 
light  and  information  ?  At  the  same  time  I  am  convinced,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  law  waa  not  so  entirely  lost  in  Europe  during  the  mid^e  ages, 
aa  ia  commonly  believed.  My  subject  does  not  require  me  to  examine  this 
point  Many  striking  &cts  with  regard  to  it  are  collected  by  Donate  Antonio 
d'Asti  Dan'  Uso  e  autorita  della  regione  civile  nolle  provincie  dell  Imperio 
Occidentale.    Nap.  1751, 2  vola.  8vo. 

That  the  civil  law  is  intimately  connected  with  the  municipal  jorivprudenee 
in  several  countries  of  Europe,  is  a  fact  so  well  known,  that  it  needs  no  .illus- 
tration. Even  in  England,  where  the  common  law  is  supposed  to  form  a  eva- 
tun  perfectly  dutinct  from  the  Roman  code,  and  although  such  aa  ^pply  in  that 
country  to  the  study  of  the  common  law,  boast  of  this  distinction  with  some 
degree  of  affectation,  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  ideaa  and  maxima  of  the 
civil  law  are  incorporated  into  the  Eni^ish  jurisprudence.  T^his  ia  well  tlllii- 
trated  by  the  inguiious  and  learned  author  of  Obaervationa  on  the  Statutes, 
chiefly  tiie  more  ancient,  3d  edit.  p.  76,  &c. 

Note  [96].  Paob  36 

Tbx  whole  history  of  the  middle  ages  makee  it  evident,  that  war  waa  the  sole 
profeasion  of  gentlemen,  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  in  their  educa- 
tion. Even  afrer  some  change  in  manners  began  to  take  place,  and  the  civil 
arts  of  Ufe  had  acquired  some  reputation,  the  ancient  ideas  with  respect  to  the 
accomplishments  necessary  for  a  person  of  noble  birth,  continued  long  in  force. 
In  the  Memoires  de  Fleuranflea,  p.  9,  ice.  we  have  an  account  of  the  youthful 
oxerciaea  and  occupations  cf  Francis  I.  and  they  were  altogether  martial  and 
athletic.  That  father  of  letters  owed  his  relish  for  them,  not  to  education,  but 
to  hia  own  good  sense  and  good  taste.  The  manners  of  the  superior  order  of 
eedeaiaacics  during  the  middle  ages  furnish  the  stxongest  proof  that,  in  some 
instances,  the  distinction  of  professions  was  not  completely  ascertained  in 
Europe.    The  funetimw  and  character  of  the  clergy  are  obviously  very  different 
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from  tlioie  of  laymen ;  an4  unonf  the  inferior  orden  of  churduiieo,  dds  oon- 
g^txLimd  a  distinct  character  separate  from  that  of  other  rititww,  But  the  dijg- 
nified  ecelesiastica,  who  were  frequently  of  nohle  birth,  were  above  rach  a  du- 
tinction ;  they  retained  the  idea  of  what  belonged  to  them  as  gentlemen,  and 
in  epite  of  the  decrees  of  popes,  or  the  canons  of  councils,  they  bore  arms,  led 
their  vassals  to  the  field,  and  fought  at  their  head  in  battle.  Among  them  the 
priesthood  was  scarcely  a  separate  profession ;  the  military  aoc<mipLsfamenta 
which  they  thought  essential  to  them  as  gentlemen,  were  cultivated ;  the  bieo- 
logicai  science,  and  pacific  virtues  suitable  to  their  spiritual  faBctton,  were 
neglected  and  despised. 

As  soon  as  the  science  of  law  beoame  a  laborious  study,  and  the  practiee  of 
it  a  separate  profession,  such  persons  as  rose  to  eminence  in  it  obtained  honeari 
which  had  formerlv  been  appropriated  to  soldiers.  Knighthood  was  the  most 
illustnous  mark  of  distinction  during  several  a^es,  and  confented  priviJeg«s  to 
which  rank  or  birth  alone  were  not  entitled.  To  this  high  dignity  persons  emi- 
nent for  their  knowledge  of  law  were  advanced,  and  were  thereby  placed  on  a 
level  with  those  whom  tlieir  military  talents  had  rendered  conspicuous.  Miles 
Justiiitty  MUet  LiteraiuM,  became  conunon  titles.  Matthew  Paris  mentions  soch 
knights  as  early  as  A.  D.  125 1.  If  a  judge  attained  a  certain  rank  in  the  courts 
oF  justice,  that  alone  gave  him  a  right  to  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Pasquier 
Recherches,  liv.  xi.  c.  16.  p.  130.  Dissertations  histeriqoes  sor  la  Chevalerie, 
par  Honore  de  Sainte  Marie,  p.  164,  &c.  A  profession  that  led  to  offices,  which 
ennobled  the  persons  that  held  them,  grew  into  credit,  and  the  peofrie  of  Eorc^ 
became  accustomed  to  see  unto  rise  to  eminence  by  civil  as  well  as  militaxy 


Notk[27].  Pag«37. 

Ths  chief  intention  of  these  notes  was  to  bring  at  onoe  under  the  view  of 
my  readers,  such  facts  and  circumstances  as  tend  to  illustrate  or  confirm  what 
is  contained  in  that  part  of  the  history  to  which  they  refer.  When  these  lay 
scattered  in  many  different  authors,  and  were  taken  from  books  not  generally 
known,  or  which  many  of  my  readers  might  find  it  disagrseable  to  consult,  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  collect  them  together.  But  when  eveiy 
thing  necessary  for  the  proof  or  illustration  of  my  narrative  or  reasoning  may 
be  found  in  any  book  which  is  generally  known,  or  deserves  to  be  so,  I  shaU 
satisfy  myself  with  referring  to  it.  This  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Chivalry. 
Almost  every  fact  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  text,  together  with  many  other 
curious  and  instructive  particulars  concerning  this  singidar  institution,  may  be 
found  in  Memoires  sur  Pancienne  Chevalerie  consider^  comme  use  Establissc- 
mmt  politique  at  militaire,  par  M.  de  la  Curne  de  St.  Palaye. 

Notb[28].  PAas39. 

Ths  subject  of  ipy  inquiries  does  not  call  me  to  write  a  histoiy  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  The  facts  and  observations  which  I  have  produced,  are  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  effects  of  its  progress  upon  manners  and  the  state  of 
society.  While  science  was  altogether  extinct  in  the  western  paits  of  Euvopc, 
it  was  cultivated  in  Constantinople  and  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  empire,  fiut 
the  subtile  genius  of  the  Greeks  turned  almost  entirely  to  theoloffical  disputa- 
tion. The  Latins  borrowed  that  spirit  from  them,  and  many  of  the  controver- 
sies which  still  occupy  and  divide  theologians,  took  their  rise  among  ilie  Greeks, 
from  whom  the  other  Europeans  derived  a  considerable  part  of  their  knowledge. 
See  the  testimony  of  £neas  Sylvius  ap.  Conringium  de  antiq.  academlcia,  p. 
43.  Histoire  literaire  de  France,  torn.  vii.  p.  113,  &c.  torn.  ix.  p.  151,  &C. 
Soon  after  the  empire  of  the  Caliphs  was  established  in  the  Easi,  some  illus- 
trious princes  arose  among  them,  who  encouraged  science.  But  when  the 
Arabians  turned  their  attention  to  the  literature  cultivated  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  chaste  and  correct  taste  of  their  works  of  genius  ap- 
peared frigid  and  unanimated  to  a  people  of  a  more  warm  imagination.  Though 
they  could  not  admire  the  poets  and  historians  of  Greece  or  of  Rome,  they  were 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  their  philosophers.  The  operations  of  the  intellect  are 
more  fixed  and  uniform  than  Uiose  of  the  fancy  or  taste.  Truth  makes  an  im- 
pression nearly  the  same  in  every  place ;  the  ideas  of  what  is  beautiful,  elegant. 
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or  fublime,  vary  in  different  dimatee.  The  Arabiane,  though  they  neglected 
Homer,  translated  the  moet  eminent  of  the  Greek  philoaophere  into  their  own 
lanffoage ;  and,  gaided  by  their  precepts  and  ditcoveries,  applied  themselvee 
with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  geometry,  astronomy,  medicine,  dialectics, 
and  metaphysics.  In  the  three  former,  they  made  considerable  and  useful  im- 
jiroTemeots,  which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  advance  those  sciences  to 
that  high  degree  of  perfection  which  they  have  attained.  In  the  two  latter, 
they  chose  Aristotle  for  their  guide,  and  refining  on  the  subtle  and  distinguishing 
spirit  which  characterises  his  philosophy,  they  rendered  it  in  a  great  degree 
frivolous  or  unintelligible.  The  schools  established  in  the  East  for  teaching 
and  cultivating  these  sciences  were  in  high  reputation.  They  communicateS 
their  love  of  science  Id  their  countrymen,  who  conquered  Afnca  and  Spain ; 
and  the  schools  instituted  there  were  little  infisrior  in  fame  to  thoee  in  the  East. 
Many  of  the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  proficiency  in  science 
during  the  twelfth  and  thirteenUi  centuries,  were  educated  amon^  the  Arabians. 
Bruckerus  collects  many  instances  of  this,  Histor.  Philos.  v.  iii.  p.  681,  4icc. 
Almost  all  the  men  eminent  for  science,  during  several  centuries,  i£  they  did 
not  resort  in  person  to  the  schools  of  Afiica  and  Spain,  were  instructed  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  Arabians.  The  first  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy 
in  the  middle  ages  was  acquired  by  translations  of  Aristotle'k  works  out  of  the 
Arabic.  The  Arabian  commentators  were  deemed  the  most  skilful  and  authen- 
tic guides  in  the  study  of  his  system.  Conring.  Antiq.  Acad.  Diss.  iii.  p.  95, 
Ac.  Supplem.  p.  241,  kc,  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  voL  iii.  p.  932,  &c.  From  them 
the  schoolmen  derived  the  genius  and  principles  of  their  philosophy,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  retard  the  progress  of  true  science. 

The  establishment  of  colleges  or  universitieB  is  a  remarkable  era  in  Uteraiy 
liistory.  The  schools  in  cathedrals  and  monasteries  confined  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  teaching  of  pammar.  There  were  only  one  or  two  masters  employed 
m  that  oflice.  But  m  colleges,  professors  were  appointed  to  teach  all  the  di&r- 
ent  parts  of  science.  The  course  or  order  of  education  was  fixed.  The  time 
that  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the  study  of  each  science  was  ascertained.  A  regu- 
lar form  of  trying  the  proficiency  of  students  was  prescribed ;  and  academical 
titles  and  honours  were  conferred  on  such  as  acquitted  themselves  with  appro- 
bation. A  good  account  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  is  given  by  Seb. 
Bacmeisterus  Antiquitaies  Rostochienses,  sive  Historia  Urbis  et  Academic 
Rostoch.  ap.  Monumenta  inedita  Rer.  Germ,  per  £.  J.  de  Westphalen,  vol.  iii. 
p.  781.  Lips.  1743.  The  first  obscure  mention  of  tlMse  academical  degrees  in 
the  university  of  Paris  (firom  which  the  other  universities  in  Europe  have  bor- 
rowed most  of  their  customs  and  institutions)  occurs  A.  D«  1215.  Crevier.  Hist, 
de  l^niv.  de  Paris,  torn.  i.  p.  296,  &c  They  were  completely  established,  A. 
D.  1231.  lb.  248.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  several  privileges  to 
which  bachelors,  masters,  and  doctors  were  entitled.  One  drcumstanoe  ie 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  high  degree  of  estimation  in  which  they  were  held. 
Doctors  in  the  different  facidties  contended  with  knights  for  precedence, and  the 
dispute  was  terminated  in  many  instances  bv  advancing  the  fprmer  to  the  dig- 
nity of  knighthood,  the  high  prerogatives  of  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  was 
eren  asserted  that  a  doctor  had  a  right  to  that  title  without  creation.  Bartolus 
taught— doctorem  actualiter  regentem  in  jure  civili  per  decennium  effid  mili- 
tem  ipso  facto.  Honord  de  St.  Marie  Dissert,  p.  165.  This  was  called  Cheva- 
lerie  de  Lectures,  and  the  persons  advanced  to  that  dignity,  Milites  Clerid. 
These  new  establishments  for  education,  together  with  the  extraordinary 
honours  conferred  on  learned  men,  greatly  increased  the  number  of  scholars. 
In  the  year  1262,  there  were  ten  thousand  students  in  the  university  of  Bologna; 
and  it  appears  from  the  history  of  that  university,  that  law  was  the  only  scienoe 
taught  in  it  at  that  time.  In  the  year  13^,  there  were  thirty  thoupand  in  ihm 
university  of  Oxford.  Speed's  Chrqn.  ap.  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduction  of 
Commerce,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  In  the  same  century,  ten  thousand  persons  voted  in 
a  question  agitated  in  the  university  of  Paris;  and  as  graduates  alone  were 
admitted  to  Uukt  privilege,  the  number  of  students  must  have  been  very  fireat. 
Yelly  Hist,  de  France,  tom.  xi.  p.  147.  There  were  indeed  few  universities  In 
Europe  at  that  time;  but  such  a  number  of  students  mav  nevertheless  be  pfO« 
ducttd  as  a  proof  of  the  extraordinary  ardour  with  wbieh  m«n  applied  to  the 
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atodly  of  science  in  thow  ages;  it  showiT  likewiso  that  they  abea^f  hcgan  lo 
imM?«^or  other  professions  besides  that  of  a  soldier  as  honourahle  and  osefiil. 

NoTB  [^].  Page  40. 

The  great  variety  of  subjects  which  I  have  endeayonred  to  illnstrate,  and  the 
extent  of  this  upon  which  1  now  enter,  will  Justi^  my  adopting  the  words  of 
M.  de  Montesquieu,  when  he  begins  to  treat  of  commerce.  ^The  subject  which 
follows  would  require  to  be  discussed  more  at  large ;  but  the  nature  of  this 
wotk  does  not  permit  it.  I  wish  to  glide  on  a  tranqiul  stream ;  but  I  amhunied 
along  by  a  torrent." 

Many  proofs  occur  in  history  of  the  little  intercourse  between  nations  duimg 
the  middle  ages.  Towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  centhry.  Count  Bouchard, 
intending  to  found  a  monastery  at  St.  Maur  des  Fosses  near  Paiis,  applied  to 
an  abbot  of  Clugny  in  Burgundy,  famous  for  his  sanctity,  entreating  him  to 
conduct  the  monks  thither.  The  language  in  which  he  addressed  that  holy  man 
is  singular :  he  tells  him  that  he  had  undertaken  the  labour  of  such  a  great 
journey ;  that  he  was  fatigued  with  the  length  of  it,  therefore  hoped  to  c£tain 
MS  request,  and  that  his  journey  into  such  a  distant  country  should  not  be  in 
vain.  The  answer  of  the  abbot  is  still  more  extraordinsry  :  he  refused  to  com* 
ply  with  his  desire,  as  it  would  be  extremel?  fatiguing  to  go  along  with  him  into 
a  strange  and  unknown  region.  Vita  Burchardi  yenerabifis  eomitis  ap.  Bouquet 
Rec.  des  Hist.  yol.  x.  p.  351.  Eyen  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  een- 
tury,  the  monks  of  Ferrieres  in  the  diocess  of  Sens  did  not  know  that  there 
was  aueh  a  city  as  Toumay  in  Flanders ;  and  the  monks  of  Si.  Martin  of 
Toumay,  were  equally  unacquainted  with  the  situation  of  Ferrieres.  A  trans- 
action  in  which  Uiey  were  both  concerned  made  it  necessary  ^i*  them  to  have 
pome  intercourse.  The  mutual  interest  of  both  monastenes  prompted  each 
to  find  out  the  situation  of  the  other.  Af^r  a  long  search,  which  is  particularly 
described,  the  discoyery  was  made  by  accident.  Herimannus  Abbaa  de  Reetau- 
ratione  St.  Martini  Tomacensis  ap.  Dacher.  Spicel.  yol.  xii.  p.  400.  The  igno- 
rance of  the  middle  ages  with  respect  to  the  situation  and  geography  of 
remote  countries  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  most  ancient  geograjmical 
chart  whioh  now  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  that  science  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages,  is  found  in  a  manuscript  of  the  Chronique  de  St. 
Denya.  There  the  tlu'ee  parts  of  the  earth  then  known  are  so  represented,  that 
Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  globd,  and  Alexandria  appears  to  be 
as  near  to  it  as  Naxareth.  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Belles  Lettres,  torn.  zyi.  p.  185. 
There  seem  to  haye  been  no  izuia  or  houses  of  entertainment  for  the  reception 
of  trayellers  during  the  middle  ages.  Murat.  Antiq.  Itsl.  yol.  iii.  p.  561,  &c. 
This  is  a  proof  of  the  little  intercourse  which  took  place  between  different 
nations.  Among  people  whose  manners  are  simple,  and  who  are  seldom  visil^ 
by  strangers,  hospitality  is  a  yirtue  of  the  first  rank.  This  duty  of  ho^utaiity 
was  so  necessary  in  that  state  of  society  which  took  place  during  t^  middle 
ag«s,  that  it  was  not  considered  as  one  of  those  yirtues  which  meo  may  prac- 
tise or  not,  according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds,  and  the  generosity  of  their 
hearts.  Hospitality  was  enforced  by  statutes,  and  such  as  neglected  this  duty 
were  liable  to  punishment.  Quicunque  hospiti  yenienti  lectum,  ant  fbconi 
negayerit,  trium  soHdorum  inlatione  mulctetur.  Leg.  Bnrgund.  tit.  xxryiii. 
sect.  1.  Si  quis  homini  aliquo  pergenti  in  itinero  mansionem  yelaverit,  sexa- 
ginta  solidos  componat  in  publico.  Capitul.  lib.  vi.  sect.  82.  This  increase  of 
the  penalty,  at  a  period  so  long  after  that  in  which  the  laws  of  the  Burgundians 
were  published,  and  when  the  state  of  society  was  much  improved,  is  yery 
remarka'ble.  Other  laws  of  the  same  purport  are  collected  by  Jo.  Fred.  Polac. 
Systeina  Jurisprud.  Germanics,  Lips.  1733,  p.  75.  The  laws  of  the  Slavi  were 
more  rigoreus  than  any  that  he  mentions ;  they  ordained,  **that  the  moveables 
of  an  inhospitable  person  should  be  confiscated,  and  his  house  burnt.  They 
were  even  so  solicitous  fcx'  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  that  they  permitted 
the  landlord  to  steal  for  the  support  of  his  guest."  Quod  noctu  furatus  fberis, 
eras  appone  hospitibue.  Rerum  Mecleburgicar.  lib.  yiii.  a  Mat.  Jo.  Beehr. 
Lips,  1761,  p.  60.  In  consequence  of  these  laws,  or  of  the  state  of  society 
which  made  it  proper  to  enact  them,  hospitality  abounded  while  the  inteicomse 
""^'■f  men  was  inconsiderable,  and  secured  the  stranger  a  kind  inception  under 
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vnrj  roof  where  he  ehoee  to  i«he  shelter.  This,  too,  proves  oleuly,  that  tiw 
iateroovine  among  men  was  rare,  for  ae  soon  ••  this  beoune  frequent,  what  wee 
a  pleasure  became  a  burden,  end  the  entertaining  of  travellers  was  converted 
into  a  branch  of  ooomierce. 

But  the  laws  of  the  middle  ages  afford  a  proof  still  more  convincing  of  tho 
small  interoonrse  between  different  nations.  The  genius  of  the  ftudal  system^ 
as  well  as  the  spirit  of  jealousy  which  always  accompanies  ignorance,  eoncurred 
in  discouraging  strangers  from  settling  in  any  new  country.  If  a  persoa 
removed  from  one  province  in  a  kingdom  to  another,  he  was  bound  witliin  m 
year  and  day  to  acknowledge  himseUT  the  vassal  of  the  baron  in  whose  estate 
he  settled ;  if  he  neglected  to  do  so,  he  became  liable  to  a  penalty ;  and  '»£,  at 
his  death  he  neglected  to  leave  a  certain  legacy  to  the  baron  within  whose  toni* 
tory  he  had  resided,  all  his  goods  were  confiscated.  The  hardships  imposed  on 
foreigners  settling  in  a  country,  were  still  more  intolerable.  In  more  early 
times,  the  superior  lord  of  any  territory  in  which  a  foreigner  settled,  miffht 
aeize  his  person,  and  reduce  him  to  servitude.  Very  striking  instances  of  Uue 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages.  The  cruel  depredations  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  the  ninth  century,  obliged  maliy  inhabitante  o£  the  maritime  provinces 
of  France  to  fly  into  the  interior  parte  of  the  kmgdom.  But  instead  of  being 
received  with  that  humanity  to  which  their  wretched  cohditidn  entitled  them, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  stete  of  servitude.  Both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastjeal 
powers  found  it  necessary  to  interpose  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  this  bariiarous 
practice.  Potgiesser.  de  Stetu  Servor.  lib.  i.  c.  i.  4  16.  In  other  countries,  the 
laws  permitted  the  inhabitante  of  the  maritime  provinces  to  reduce  such  as 
were  shipwrecked  on  their  coast  to  servitade.  Ibid,  ft  17.  This  barbarous  cus-^ 
tom  prevailed  in  manv  countries  of  Europe.  The  practice  of  seizing  tho 
goods  of  persons  who  had  been  shipwrecked,  and  of  confiscating  them  as  the 
property  of  the  lord  on  whose  manor  they  were  thrown,  seems  to  have  been 
universaL  De  Westphalen  Monum.  inedito  Rer.  Germ.  vol.  iv.  p.  907,  ike.  et 
Du  Cange,  voc  Laga$wm,  Beehr.  Rer.  Medeb.  lib.  p.  512.  Amon^  the  ancient 
Welsh,  three  sorte  of  persons,  a  madman,  a  stranger,  and  a  leper,  might  Be  killed 
with  impunity.  Leges  Hoel  Dda,  quoted  in  ofaeervat  on  the  Statutes  chieflv 
the  more  ancient,  p.  22.    M  de  Lauriere  produces  several  ancient  deeds,  whkm 

Cve,  that  in  different  provinces  of  France,  strangers  became  the  slaves  of  the 
1  on  whose  lands  they  settled.  Glossaire  du  Droit  Francois,  art.  Avbome^ 
p.  92.  Beaumanoir  says,  ^that  there  are  several  places  in  France,  in  which,  if 
a  stranger  fixes  his  residence  for  a  year  and  day,  he  becomes  the  slave  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor."  Const,  de  Beav.  c^.  45.  p.  254.  As  a  piactice  so  eontraiy 
to  humanity  oonld  not  subsist  long,  the  superior  lords  found  it  necessary  to 
rest  satisfied,  instead  of  enslaving  aliens,  with  levying  certain  annual  taaan 


the  exduaion  of  his  natural  heirs.  This  i»  termed  in  France  Droit  D*Aubaimt, 
Pre£  de  Laurier.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  15.  Broasel.  torn.  ii.  p.  944.  Du  Cange, 
voc  Jilbani.  Pasqnier  Recherches,  p.  367.  This  practice  of  confiscating  thm 
effeote  of  strangers  upon  their  death  was  very  ancient.  It  is  mentioned,  thoogh 
very  obscurely,  in  a  law  of  Charlemagne,  A.  D.  813.  Capitnl.  Baluz.  p.5OT. 
4  5.  Not  only  persons  who  were  bom  m  a  foreign  country  were  subject  to  the 
Droit  D'Aubaine,  but  in  some  countries  such  at  removed  from  one  diocess  to 
another,  or  from  the  lands  of  one  barcin  to  another.  Bmssel.  vol.  ii.p.  947.  948. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  any  law  more  unfavourable  to  the  intercourse 
between  nati<Nis.  Something  similar  to  it,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  andent 
laws  of  every  kingdom  in  Europe.  With  respect  to  Italy,  see  Murat.  Ant.  vol. 
ii.  p.  14.  As  nations  advanced  in  improvement,  this  practice  was  gradnally 
abolished.  It  is  no  small  disgrace  to  the  French  jurisprudence,  that  thb  barb»> 
rous  inhospiteble  custom  sho^d  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  highljr 
civillxed. 

The  confusion  and  outrage  which  abounded  under  a  leeble  form  of  govern* 
ment,  incapable  of  firaming  or  executing  sahttary  laws,  rsndered  the  eommvai- 
cation  between  thediffiBrent  provinces  of  the  same  kingdom  extremely  dangeiottfl. 
It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lupus,  abbot  of  Fecrieres,  in  the  ninth  century,  that 
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tiiB  highwayt  wore  ao  much  inftsted  by  iMmditti,  that  it  wu  neoMHir  ftr  tim- 
▼ellen  to  form  themselves  into  oompaaies  or  car&Taiis,  that  th^  nu|^t  be  sale 
ftom  the  assaults  of  robbers.  Boaquet  Recoeil  dee- Hist.  yoI.  tiL  p.  515.  The 
numerous  reg^ations  published  by  Charles  the  Bald  in  the  same  oeatmy,  dia- 
ooTered  the  frequency  of  these  disorders ;  and  such  acts  of  violeiiGe  were  be- 
oome  so  common,  that  by  many  they  were  hardly  considered  as  ciimiaftl.  For 
this  reason  the  inferior  judges,  called  centenaiii,  were  required  to  taie  an  oath, 
that  they  would  neither  commit  any  robbery  themselves  nor  protect  such  nm 
were  guil^  of  that  crime.  Capitul.  edit.  Baluz.  vol.  ii.  'p.  63.  68.  The  lua- 
torians  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  gave  pathetic  descriptions  of  these  die- 
orders.  Some  remarkable  passages  to  this  purpose  are  collected  by  Mat.  Jo. 
'  Beehr.  Rer.  Meoleb.  Ub.  viii.  p.  60:i.  They  became  so  frequent  and  audacious, 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  was  unable  to  repress  them.  The 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiotion  was  called  in  to  aid  it.  Councils  were  held  with  great 
solemnity,  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  brought  thither,  and,  in  presence  of 
their  sfusred  reUques,  anathemas  were  denounced  against  robbers,  and  other 
▼iolators  of  the  public  peace.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Hist.  torn.  x.  p.  360.  431. 
536.  One  of  these  forms  of  excommunication,  issued  A*  D.  986,  is  still  pre- 
served, and  is  so  singular,  and  composed  vrith  eloquence  of  such  a  peculiar 
kind,  that  it  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of  a  place  here.  After  the 
usual  introduction,  and  mentioning  the  outrage  wluch  gave  occasion  to  the  ana- 
thema, it  runs  thus:  ^Obtenebrescantoeuli  vestri,qui  concupiverunt ;  areecant 
manus,  que  rapuerunt,  debilitentur  onmia  membra,  que  adjuverunt.  Semper 
laboretis,  nee  requiem  inveniatis,  fructuque  vestri  laboris  piiveminL  Fonnidetisi, 
et  paveatis,  a  facie  persequentis,  et  non  persequentis  hostis,  ut  tabesoendo  defi- 
ciatis.  Sit  portio  vestra  Msum  Juda  traditore  Domini,  in  terra  mortis  et  tene« 
hrarum ;  donee  corda  vestra  ad  satisfactionem  plenam  convertantar. — Ne  cee- 
sant  a  vobis  he  maledictiones,  soelerum  vestrorum  persecutrioes,  qoamdiu 
permanebitis  in  peocato  pervasionis.    Amen,  Fiat,  Fiat."    Bouquet,  ib.  p.  517. 

Note  [30].  Page  42. 

With  respect  to  the  progress  of  commerce  which  I  have  described,  p.  39,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  Italian  states  carried  on  some  commerce  with  the 
cities  of  the  Greek  empire,  as  early  as  the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  imported 
into  their  own  country  the  rich  commodities  of  the  East.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital. 
vol.  ii.  p.  882.  In  the  tenth  century^  the  Venetians  had  opened  a  trade  with 
Alexandria  in  Egypt.  Ibid.^  The  inhabitants  of  Amalphi  and  Pisa  had  like- 
wise extended  their  trade  to  the  same  ports.  Murat.  ib.  p.  884,  885.  The 
effects  of  the  Crusades  in  increasing  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  Italian 
states,  and  particularly  that  which  they  carried  on  with  the  East,  I  have  ex- 
plained, page  20.  They  not  only  imported  the  Indian  commodities  from  the 
East,  but  established  manufactures  of  curious  fabric  in  their  own  connhy. 
Several  of  these  are  enumerated  by  Muratori  in  his  Dissertations  coneenun^ 
the  artt  and  the  weaving  of  the  middle  ages.  Antiq.  Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  399. 
They  made  fireat  progress,  particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had 
long  been  peculiar  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Asia.  Silk  stufis  were  of  such 
high  price  in  ancient  Rome,  that  only  a  few  persons  of  the  first  rank  were  able 
to  purchase  them.  Under  Aurelian,  A.  D.  ^0,  a  pound  of  silk  was  equal  m 
value  to  a  pound  of  gold.  Absit  ut  auro  fila  pensentur.  Libra  enim  anri  tunc 
libra  serici  fuit.  Vopiscus  in  Aureliano.  Justinian,  in  the  sixth  century,  intro- 
duced the  art  of  rearing  silk  worms  into  Greece,  which  rendered  tbe  commodity 
somewhat  more  plentiful,  though  still  it  was  of  such  great  value  as  to  remain 
an  article  of  luxury  or  magnificence,  reserved  only  for  persons  of  the  first  order, 
or  for  public  solemnities.  Roger  I.  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1130,  carried 
off  a  number  of  artificers  in  the  silk  trade  from  Athens,  and  settling  them  in 
Mermo,  introduced  the  culture  of  silk  into  his  kingdom,  from  which  it  was 
communicated  to  other  parts  of  Italy.  Gianon.  Hist,  of  Naples,  b.  xi.  c  7. 
This  seems  to  have  rendered  silk  so  common,  that,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century^  a  thousand  citixens  of  Genoa  appeared  in  one  procession 
•lad  in  silk  robes.  Sugar  is  likewise  a  production  of  the  East.  Some  plants 
of  the  Bumr  cane  were  brought  firom  Asia ;  and  the  first  attempt  to  cultivate 
them  in  Sicily  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.     From 
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tbmce  they  were  tmuplantod  into  the  Boathoni  proTinoes  cyf  Spain.  From 
Spain  they  were  carried  to  the  Canary  and  Madeira  idea,  and  at  length  into 
the  New  World.  LudoTico  Guiccianiini,  in  enumerating  the  gooda  impoited 
into  Antwerp  about  the  year  1500,  mentions  the  logar  which  they  received  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  as  a  considerable  article.  He  deacribes  that  ragar  aa  the 
product  of  the  Madeira  and  Canary  lalanda.  Deactit.  de  Paeai  Basai,  p.  180, 181. 
The  togar  cane  waa  introduced  into  the  Weat  Indiea  before  that  time,  but  the 
cultivation  of  it  was  not  so  improved  or  extensive  as  to  furnish  an  article  of 
much  consequence  in  commerce.  In  the  middle  ages,  though  sugar  was  not 
raised  in  such  quantitiea,  or  employed  for  so  many  purposes,  as  to  beoome  one 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable  arti- 
cle in  the  commerce  of  the  Italian  states. 

These  various  commodities  with  which  the  Italians  furnished  the  other  nations 
or  Europe,  procured  them  a  favourable  reception  in  every  kingdom.  They 
were  established  in  France  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  most  extensive  im« 
munities.  They  not  only  obtained  every  indulgence  favourable  to  their  com- 
merce, but  personal  rights  and  privileges  were  granted  to  them,  which  the 
natives  of  the  kingdom  did  not  enjoy.  Ordon.  torn.  iv.  p.  668.  By  a  'special 
proviso,  they  were  exempted  from  the  Droit  D'Aubaine.  Ibid.  p.  670.  As  the 
Lombards  (a  name  frequenUy  given  to  all  Italian  merchants  in  many  parts  of 
Europe)  engrossed  the  trade  of  every  kingdom  in  which  they  settled,  they  be- 
came masters  of  its  cash.  Money  of  course  was  in  their  hands  not  only  a  sign 
of  the  value  of  other  commodities,  but  became  an  object  of  commerce  itself. 
Thej  dealt  largely  as  bankers.  In  an  ordcmnance,  A.  D.  1295,  we  find  them 
sUled  fnereaiorei  and  eamptortt.  They  carried  on  this  as  well  as  other  branches 
of  their  commerce  with  somewhat  of  that  rapacious  spirit  which  !■  natural  to 
monopolizers  who  are  not  restrained  by  the  competition  of  rival  traders.  An 
abaurd  opinion,  which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  was,  however,  in  some 
measure  the  cause  of  their  exorbitant  demands,  and  may  be  pleaded  in  apology 
for  them.  Trade  cannot  be  carried  on  with  advantage,  unless  the  persons  who 
lend  a  sum  of  money  are  allowed  a  certain  premium  for  the  use  of  it,  as  a 
compensation  for  the  risk  which  they  run  in  permitting  another  to  traffic  with 
their  stock.  This  premium  is  fixed  by  law  in  all  commercial  countries,  and  is 
called  the  legal  interest  of  money.  But  the  Fathers  of  the  church  had  prepos- 
terously applied  the  prohibitions  of  usury  in  Scripture  to  the  payment  of  legal 
intereat,  and  condemned  it  as  a  sin.  The  schoolmen,  misled  by  Aristotie,  whose 
sentiments  they  followed  implicitiy,  and  without  examination,  adopted  the  same 
error,  and  enforced  it.  Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  England, 
vol.  )i.  p.  455.  Thus  the  Lombards  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  traffic  which 
was  «very  where  deemed  criminal  and  odious.  They  were  liable  to  punishment 
if  detected.  They  were  not  satisfied,  therefore,  with  that  moderate  premium, 
which  they  might  have  claimed  if  their  trade  had  been  t^en  and  authorised  by 
law.  They  exacted  a  sum  proportional  to  the  danger  and  infamy  of  a  dis- 
covery. Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  usual  for  them  to  demand  twenty 
per  cent,  for  the  use  oC  money  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital. 
vol.  i.  p.  893.  About  the  beginning  of  that  century,  the  countess  of  Flanders 
was  obliged  to  borrow  money  in  order  to  pay  her  husband's  ransom*  She  pro- 
cured the  sum  requisite,  either  (worn  Italian  merchants  or  from  Jews.  The 
lowest  interest  which  she  paid  to  them  was  above  twenty  per  cent,  and  some 
of  them  exacted  near  thirty.  Martene  and  Durand.  Thesaur.  Anecdotorum, 
vol.  i.  p.  886.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  A.  D.  lail,  Philip  IV.  fixed  the  in- 
terest which  rai^t  be  legally  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  twenty  per 
cent.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  484.  The  interest  of  money  in  Arragon  was  somewhat 
lower.  James  I.,  A.  D.  1242,  fixed  it  by  law  at  eighteen  per  cent  Petr.  d« 
Marca.  Marca  sive  Limes  Hispan.  app.  1433.  As  late  as  the  year  1490,  il 
appears  that  the  interest  of  money  in  Placentia  was  at  the  rate  of  forty  per 
cent  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  because  at  that  time  the  oommeroe  of 
the  Italian  states  was  become  oonsiderable.  Memoire  Storiche  de  Placenta, 
torn.  viii.  p.  104.  Piac  1760.  It  appears  from  Lud.  Guicdardini,  that  Charles 
y.  had  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  in  his  dominions  in  the  Low-Countries  at 
twelve  per  cent,  and  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  about  the  year  1560,  it  was 
not  nnconunoa  to  exaot  more  than  that  sum.    He  oomplains  of  this  as  ezorU. 
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tiai,  ftnd  point!  oat  its  iMul  efRsots  both  on  agriciilftan  and  c 
4b  PamI  Buai,  p.  172.  The  higli  interest  of  money  is  alone  a  pieof  that  tte 
profits  on  oommeroe  were  exorbitant ;  and  that  it  was  not  camsd  sn  to  gnmt 
ezteat^--The  Lombards  were  likewise  established  in  England  m  the  Ourteeiifth 
osntniy,  and  a  considerable  street  in  the  city  of  London  still  beora  thsb  nsme> 
They  enjoyed  great  privileges,  and  carried  on  an  eztemave  eoramerce,  paitien- 
krly  as  banhers.  See  Anderson's  Chronol.  Deduetioa,  vol.  i.  p.  137.  ItO.  SM. 
fSl,  where  the  statutes  or  other  aotborities  which  confirm  this  are  ipieted. 
Bat  the  chief  mart  for  Italian  commodities  was  at  Brages.  Navigatjea  was 
thtttk  so  imperfect  that  to  sail  from  any  port  in  the  Baltic,  and  to  retain  again, 
was  a  voyage  too  great  to  be  performed  in  one  summer.  For  that  reasoa,  n 
maffaiine  or  storehouse  half-way  between  the  commercial  eitiee  in  the  Notthi 
and  thoee  in  Italy,  became  necessary.  Bruges  was  nitched  upon  as  the  msst 
oonveniant  station.  That  choice  introduced  vast  wealui  into  the  Low-Conntries; 
Bruges  was  ai  once  the  staple  for  English  wool ;  for  the  woollen  and  iinsB 
raanufbotures  of  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  naval  stores  and  other  bulky  com- 
aodities  of  the  North ;  and  for  the  Indian  commodities,  as  well  as  domesiie 
nrodneftions  imported  bj  the  Italian  States.  The  extent  of  ite  oemmeree  in 
Indian  goods  with  Venice  alone,  appears  from  one  fact.  In  the  year  1318, 
five  Venetian  galeasses  laden  with  Indian  commodities  arrived  at  Bruges,  in 
order  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  at  the  fair.  These  galeasses  were  vessels  of 
very  considerable  burden.  L.  Guic.  Descritt.  di  Paeoi  Baasi,  p.  174.  BrugM 
was  the  greatest  emporium  in  all  Europe.  Many  proofs  of  this  oocnr  in  the 
historians  and  records  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  But,  instead 
of  multiplying  quotations,  1  shall  refer  my  readers  to  Anderson,  voL  i.  p.  1% 
137,  213,  246,  Ins.  The  nature  of  this  work  prevents  me  from  entering  into 
any  more  minute  detail,  but  there  are  some  detached  facta  which  give  a 
high  idea  of  the  wealth  both  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  commercial  stalss. 
The  duke  of  Brabant  contracted  his  daughter  to  the  Black  Prinee,  sen  of 
Edward  III.  of  England,  A.  D.  1339,  and  gave  her  a  portion  which  we  may 
reckon  to  be  of  equal  value  with  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present 
money.  Rvmer's  FcBdera,  vol.  v.  p.  113.  John  Galeasxo  Visoonti  Ekike  of 
Milan  eencfuded  a  treaty  of  marriage  between  hb  daughter  and  Lacmel  Duke 
of  Clarence,  Edward's  third  son,  A.  D.  1367,  and  granted  her  a  portion  eqnil 
to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  present  money.  Rymer's  FcBdsra, 
voL  vi.-p.  647.  These  exorbitant  sums,  so  far  exceeding  what  was  then  granted 
by  the  most  powerftil  monarchs,  and  which  appear  extraordinary  even  in 
the  present  age  when  the  wealth  of  Europe  is  so  much  increased,  must  have 
arisen  from  the  riches  which  flowed  into  those  countries  from  their  exteasive 
and  luctmtive  oommeree.  The  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towns  situated  on 
the  Baltic  sea  seems  to  have  been  the  herring  fishery ;  the  shoals  of  herrings 
frequenting  at  that  time  the  coasts  of  Sweden  and  Denmaric,  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  now  resort  to  the  British  coasts.  The  effects  of  this  fishery 
are  thus  described  by  an  Author  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Dtaes,  says 
be,  who  were  fonnerly  clad  in  the  poor  garb  of  sailors,  are  now  clothed  in 
eeartet,  purple,  and  fine  linen.  For  they  abound  with  wealth  flowing  from 
their  annual  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Sohonen ;  so  that  all  nations  resort  to 
them,  bringing  their  gold,  silver,  and  precious  oommoditiies,  that  they  ofay  por- 
efaase  herrings,  which  the  divine  bounty  bestows  upon  theoL.  AidsMus  La- 
beoenns  ap.  Conring.  de  Urbib.  German,  f  87. ' 

The  Hanseatic  league  is  the  most  powerful  commercial  confederacy  known 
In  history.  Its  origin  towards  the  dose  of  the  twelfth  century,  ut4  the  obiects 
of  its  union,  are  described  by  Knipschildt  Tractatus  Historiop-Folitico  Juridjcus 
^  de  Jttribus  CivitaL  Imper.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  Anderson  has  nieaitioned  the  diief 
'  Abets  with  respect  to  their  commercial  progress,  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
whieh  they  obtained  in  difiereni  countries,  their  successful  wars  widi  aevwal 
monarchs,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  zeal  with  wlueh  they  contended  for  those 
liberties  and  rights  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  cany  on  commetce  to  ad- 
vantage. Th^  vigorous  eflbrts  of  a  society  of  merchants  attentive  only  to 
Mounereial  objects,  oould  not  fail  of  difibsing  new  and  more  liberal  idsas 
oonoeming  justioe  and  order  in  every  country  of  Europe  where  they  settled. 

In  England,  the  progress  of  commeree  was  eztMnely  slow;  and  the  eansm 
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•f  tUi  an  obTMHia.  Duriiiy  thm  Saxon  hsptaroliy,  Enriand,  iptit  into*  many 
ftMj  kingdoms,  which  weie  perpetually  at  Tariaaoe  with  each  other ;  exposed 
to  the  fierce  incnrsions  of  the  Danes,  and  other  northern  pirates,  and  sunk  in 
barbarity  and  ignorance,  was  in  no  condition  to  cultivate  oonuneroe,  or  to  pur* 
aae  any  system  of  oseftd  and  salutary  policy.  When  a  better  prospect  began 
to  open  by  the  union  of  the  kingdom  under  one  monaroh,  the  Normdn  conquest 
took  place.  This  ooeasioned  such  a  violent  shock,  as  well  as  such  a  sudden  and 
total  revolution  of  propeit¥,that  the  nation  did  not  recover  irom  it  during  several 
migns.  By  the  time  thaA  the  constitutica  began  to  acquire  some  stability,  and  the 
IgwglMh  had  so  incorporated  with  their  conquerors  as  to  become  one  people^  the 
nation  engaged  with  no  lem  ardour  than  imprudence  in  support  of  the  preten- 
sions of  their  sovereigns  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  long  wasted  its  vigour 
and  genius  in  its  wild  efforts  to  conquer  that  kingdom.  WImu  by  its  ill  success, 
and  repeated  disappointments,  a  period  was  at  last  put  to  this  fatal  phrensy^ 
and  the  nation  beginning  to.  enjoy  some  repose,  had  leisure  to  breathe  and  to 

Either  new  strength,  the  destructive  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and 
ancestor  broke  out,  and  inv<^ved  the  kingdom  in  the  wont  of  all  calamities* 
Thus,  besides  the  conmion  obstructions  of  commeree  occasioned  by  the  nature 
of  the  feudal  government,  and  the  state  of  manners  during  the  middle  ages« 
its  progress  in  England  was  retarded  by  peculiar  causes.  Such  a  succession 
of  events  adverse  to  the  commercial  spirit  was  sufficient  to  have  checked  its 
growth,  although  every  other  circumstance  had  favoured  it.  The  English  were 
aocordiiif  ly  one  of  the  last  nations  in  Europe  who  availed  themselves  of  those 
eommeraal  advantages  which  were  natural  or  peculiar  to  their  country.  B^ 
fi>re  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  all  the  wool  of  i^gland,  except  a  small  quantity 
wrought  into  coarse  cloths  for  home  consumption,  was  sold  to  the  Flemings  or 
Lombards,  and  manufactured  by  them.  Though  Edward,  A.  D.  1380,  bona 
to  allure  some  of  the  Flemish  weavers  to  settle  in  England,  it  was  long  befoio 
the  English  were  capable  of  fabricating  doth  for  foreign  markets,  and  the 
export  of  unwrought  wool  still  continued  to  be  the  chief  article  of  their  com- 
merce. Anderson  passim.  All  foreign  commodities  were  brought  into  England 
by  the  Lombards  or  Hanseatic  merchants.  ,The  English  porti  were  frequented 
l^  ships  both  from  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  and  they  tamely  allowed 
foreigners  to  reap  all  the  profits  arising  firom  the  supply  of  tMr  wants.  The 
first  commercial  treaty  of  England  on  record,  is  that  with  Haquin  king  of 
Norway,  A.  D.  1817.  Anders,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  But  the  English  did  not  venture 
to  trade  in  their  own  ships  to  the  Baltic  until  the  beginning  of  the  Iburteentb 
century.  Ibid.  151.  It  was  after  the  middle  of  the  fif\eenUi,  before  they  sent 
nny  ship  into  the  Mediterranean.  Ibid.  p.  177.  Nor  was  it  long  before  thie 
period  that  their  vessels  begren  to  visit  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal.  But 
though  I  have  pointed  out  the  slow  progrras  of  the  English  commerce  as  ■ 
fiftct  little  attended  to,  and  yet  meriting  consideration,  the  conoouree  of  foreign- 
ers  to  the  ports  of  England,  together  with  the  communioation  am<mg  all  the 
different  eountries  in  Europe,  which  went  on  increasing  from  the  beginning  dT 
the  twelfth  century,  is  sufficient  to  justify  all  the  observations  and  reasonings 
in  the  text  concerning  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  state  of  manners  and 
of  society. 

Note  [31].  Page  71. 

I  HA  VI  not  been  able  to  discover  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  justiaa  was 
appointed.  Among  the  claims  of  ihe  junta  or  tmion  formed  against  James  L, 
A.  D.  1864,  thii  was  one ;  that  the  king  should  not  nominate  any  person  to  be 
justiza,  without  the  consent  or  approbation  of  the  ricos-hombres  or  nobles. 
Zurita  Anales  do  Arragon,  vol.  i.  p.  180.  But  tli 
remonstrance  asserts,  *^that  it  was  established 
was  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom^  that  the  king, 
royal  prerogative,  should  name  the  justiia."  Zurita,  ibid.  181.  Blanoa,  666. 
From  another  passage  in  Zurita,  it  appean,  that  while  the  Arragoneee  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  the  imion,  i.  e.  the  power  of  confbderatiiig  against  their  sovereign 
as  ofWn  as  they  conceived  that  he  had  violated  any  of  their  rights  and  im- 
munities, the  justisa  was  not  only  nominated  by  the  king,  but  held  his  office 
during  the  king's  pleasure.    Nor  was  this  praetice  attended  with  any  bad  eiieets, 


tion  oi  cne  ncoe-nomores  or  nooies. 

But  the  king  in  his  answer  to  their 

»lished  by  immemorial  praetice,  and 

fdom^  that  the  king,  in  virtue  of  his 
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M  tlie»pmilbfe  of  the  onion  was  a  raiBcient  and  oflbctual  check  to  aaj  i 
of  the  royal  prerogativo.  Bat  when  the  priTile^  of  the  union  wu  aholiahod 
9M  danferona  to  the  order  and  peace  of  society,  it  was  agreed  that  the  juotuEa 
should  continue  in  office  during  life.  Sereral  kings,  howoTer,  attempted  to  n. 
■lOTe  justizas  who  were  obnoxious  to  them,  and  they  sometimes  soooseded  in 
the  attempt  In  order  to  guard  against  this  encroachment,  which  would  have 
destroyed  the  intention  of  the  institution,  and  have  rendered  the  jastiia  the 
dependant  and  tool  of  the  crown,  instead  of  the  guardian  of  the  people,  a  law 
was  enacted  in  the  Cortes,  A.  D.  1442,  ordaining  that  the  juaCixa  should  eon- 
tinue  in  office  during  life,  and  should  not  be  removed  from  it  unless  by  the  an- 
thority  of  the  Cortes.  Fueroa  et  Obseryancias  del  Reyno  de  Am^.  lib.  i.  p. 
S2.  by  former  laws  the  person  of  the  justisa  had  been  declmed  sacred,  and 
he  was  responsible  only  to  the  Cortes.  Kiid.  p.  16.  b.  Zurita  and  Iflanca,  who 
both  published  their  histories  while  the  jostiia  of  Airagon  retained  the  iiill 
exercise  of  his  priTiloges  and  jurisdiction,  have  neglected  to  explain  aeyeni 
circumstances  with  regard  to  the  office  of  that  respectable  magistrate,  beoaaee 
they  addressed  their  works  to  their  countrymen,  who  were  well  acquainted 
witn  every  particular  concerning  the  functions  of  a  judge,  to  whom  they  looked 
up  as  to  the  guardian  of  their  tiberties.  It  is  yain  to  consult  the  later  histo- 
rians of  Spun,  about  any  point  with  respect  to  which  the  excellent  historians 
whom  I  have  named  are  silent.  The  ancient  constitution  of  their  country  was 
overturned,  and  despotism  established  on  the  ruin  of  its  liberties,  when  the 
writers  of  this  and  the  preceding  century  composed  their  historiea,  and  on  that 
account  they  had  little  cariosity  to  know  the  nature  of  those  institntions  to 
which  their  ancestors  owed  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  or  they  wen  afraid  to 
describe  them  with  much  accuracy.  The  spirit  with  which  Mariana,  hts  con- 
tinuator  Miniana,  and  Ferreras,  write  their  histories,  is  very  difierent  from  that 
of  the  two  historians  of  Arragon,  from  whom  I  have  taken  my  account  of  the 
constitution  of  that  kingdom. 

Two  circumstances  concemihg  the  justiza,  besides  those  which  1  have  men- 
tioned  in  the  text,  are  worthy  of  observation :  1.  None  of  the  ricos-hombiei, 
or  noblemen  of  the  first  order,  could  be  appointed  jastixa.  He  was  taken  out 
of  the  second  class  of  cavalleros,  who  seem  to  have  been  neariy  of  the  same 
condition  or  rank  with  gentlemen  or  commoners  in  Great  Britain.  Fneros  et 
Observanc.  del  Reyno,  &c.  lib.  i.  p.  21.  b.  The  reason  was.  By  the  laws  of 
Arrkgon,  the  ricos-hombres  were  not  subject  to  capital  punidimenl ;  but  as  it 
was  necefcary  for  the  security  of  liberty,  tnat  the  justiza  sfaoald  be  accountable 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  executdd  the  high  trust  reposed  in  him,  it  was  a 
powerful  restraint  apon  him  to  know  that  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  capitally. 
Blanca,  p.  657.  756.  Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  229.  Fueros  et  Obeervanc  lib.  ix.  p. 
182.  b.  183.  It  appears  too,  from  many  passages  in  Zurita,  that  the  justisa 
was  appointed  to  ctieek  tlie  domineering  and  oppressive  spirit  of  the  nobles,  as 
well  as  to  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  the  monarch,  and  therefore  he  was  chosen 
from  an  order  of  citizens  equally  interested  in  opposing  both. 

2.  A  magistrate  possessed  of  such  extensive  powers  as  the  justiza,  might 
have  exercised  them  in  a  manner  pernicious  to  the  state,  if  he  himself  had  been 
subject  to  no  control.  A  constitutional  remedy  was  on  that  account  provided 
against  this  danger.  Seventeen  persons  w^ere  chosen  by  lot  in  each  meeting  of 
the  Cortes.  These  formed  a  tribunal  called  the  court  of  inquisitioa  into  tho 
office  of  justiza.  This  court  met  at  three  stated  terms  in  each  year.  Every 
person  had  liberty  of  complaining  to  it  of  any  iniquity  or  neglect  of  duty  in 
the  justiza,  or  in  the  inferior  judges,  who  acted  in  his  name.  The  justi^  and 
his  deputies  were  called  to  answer  for  their  conduct.  The  members  of  the 
court  passed  sentence  by  ballot.  They  might  punish  by  degradation,  confraca- 
tion  of  goods,  or  even  with  death.  The  law  which  erected  this  court,  and 
regulated  the  form  of  its  procedure,  was  enacted,  A.  D.  1461.  Zurita  Analea, 
iv.  102.  Blanca  Comment.  Rer.  Arragon,  770.  Previous  to  this  period,  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  justiza,  though  not  with  the  same  formality. 
He  was,  from  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  subject  to  the  review  of  the 
Cortes.  The  constant  dread  of  such  an  impartial  and  severe  inquiry  into  his 
behaviour,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  the  vigilant  and  friithful  discharge  of  his 
duty,    A  remarkable  instance  of  the  authority  of  the  justiza  when  opposed  to 
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that  of  the  king  ocean  in  the  year  1386.  Bj  the  constitation  of  Amfoa,  Ui» 
eldest  ion  or  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  poseeesed  considerable  power  and 
jnriediction  in  the  kingdom.  Faeroe  et  Obeervan.  del  Reyno  de  Arrag.  lib.  L  p^ 
16.  Peter  IV.,  instigated  by  a  eeoond  wile,  attempted  to  depriye  hie  son  of  thu, 
and  enjoined  his  subjects  to  yield  him  no  obedience.  The  prince  inunecUatelir 
applied  to  the  justiza^  "•  the  safeeuard  and  defence,"  says  Zurita,  '^  against  aU 
▼iolence  and  oppression."  The  Justiza  granted  him  the  Jhrmo  de  dereeho^  the 
eftct  of  which  was,  that  apon  his  giving  surety  to  appear  in  jndgment,  he 
could  not  be  deprived  of  any  immunity  or  privilege  which  he  possessed,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  legal  trial  before  the  justiza  and  of  a  sentence  pronounced  by 
him.  This  was  published  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  in  contradiction  to  this  which  had  been  issued  by  the  king,  the 
prince  continued  in  the  exereiae  of  all  his  rights,  and  his  authority  was  uni- 
vexaally  recognised.    Zurita  Anales  de  Arragon,  tom«  ilr  385^ 

NoT»  [32].  Paqb  72. 

I  HAVB  been  indaced,  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  many  respectable 
•.nthors,  to  mention  this  as  the  constitutional  forn%of  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
which  the  Arragonese  took  to  their  sovereigns,  I  must  acknowledge,  however, 
that  I  have  not  found  this  singular  oath  in  any  Spanish  author  whom  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  Zurita,  nor 
Blanca,nor  Argensola,  nor  Sayas,  who  were  all  historiognqihers  appointed  by  the 
Cortes  of  Arragon  to  record  the  transactions  of  the  kingdom.  AIL  these  wiiten 
possess  a  merit  which  is  very  rare  among  historians.  They  are  extremely  accu- 
rate in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of  their  country.  Their 
silence  with  respect  to  this,  creates  some  suspicion  concerning  the  genuineness 
of  the  oath.  But  as  it  is  mentioned  by  so  many  authors  who  produce  the 
ancient  Spanish  words,  in  which  it  is  expressed,  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
taken  it  from  some  writer  of  credit,  whose  works  have  not  fallen  into  my  hands. 
The  spirit  of  the  oath  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Arragonese 
constitution.  Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition,  the  learned  M.  Totze, 
professor  of  history  at  Batzow  in  the  dutohy  of  Mecklenburg,  has  been  so  good 
as  to  point  out  to  me  a  Spanish  author  of  great  authority,  who  has  published 
the  words  of  this  oath.  U  is  Antonio  Perez,  a  native  of  Arragon^  secretary  to 
Philip  IL  The  words  of  the  oath  are,  ^  Nos,  que  valemus  tanto  como  vos,  os 
haxemos  nuestro  Rey  y  Segnor,  con  tal  que  nos  guardeys  nuestros  fueros,  y 
libertades,  y  si  No,  No."  Las  Obras  y  Relaciones  de  Ant  Perez.  8vo.  par  Juan 
de  la  Planche  1631,  p.  143. 

The  privilege  of  union,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  singular  which  could  take 
place  in  a  regular  government,  and  the  oath  that  I  have  quoted  expresses  nothing 
more  than  this  constitutional  privilege  entitled  the  Arragonese  to  perform.  If 
the  king  or  his  ministen  violated  any  of  the  laws  or  immunities  of  the  Arra- 
gonese, and  did  not  grant  immediate  redress  in  consequence  of  their  represen- 
tationa  and  remonstrances,  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  or  Rieot-hombra  de 
naiunt^  et  de  nwtfioda,  the  equestrian  order,  or  the  nobility  of  the  second  class, 
called  Hidaigtu  et  Ir^ancionet^  together  with  the  magistrates  of  cities,  murht, 
either  in  the  Cortes,  or  in  a  voluntary  assemblv,  join  in  union,  and  binmng 
themselves  by  mutual  oaths  and  the  exchange  of  hostages  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other,  they  might  require  the  king,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  this 
body  corporate,  to  grant  them  redress.  If  the  king  refused  to  comply  with 
their  request,  or  took  arms  in  order  to  oppose  them,  they  might,  in  virtue  of 
the  privilege  of  union,  instantly  withdraw  their  allegiance  from  the  king,  refhse 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  proceed  to  elect  another  monarch ; 
nor  did  they  incur  any  guilt,  or  become  liable  to  any  prosecution  on  that  ac- 
count. Blanca.  Com.  lUr.  Arrag.  661.  669.  This  union  did  not  resemble  the 
confederacies  in  other  feudal  kingdoms.  It  was  a  constitutional  association, 
in  which  legal  privileges  were  vested,  which  issued  its  mandates  mider  a  common 
seal,  and  proceeded  in  all  its  operations  by  regular  and  ascertained  fbrms. 
This  dangerous  right  was  not  only  claimed  but  exercised.  In  the  year  1287« 
the  Arragonese  formed  a  union  in  opposition  to  Alfonso  III.,  and  obliged  that 
king  not  only  to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  to  ratify  a  privilege  so  fatal 
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to  ths  powvr  of  tlw  cnmii.    Zarita  Analet,  torn.  L  p.  38B.    In  tlit  jrear  1347, 

•  anion  w%m  fenned  sgunst  Peter  lY.  with  equal  ■ncceM,  and  a  nev  latifien- 
tion  of  the  privilege  was  extorted*  Zwita,  torn.  iL  p.  202.  Dot  aoon  nUer, 
the  king  having  defeated  the  leaden  of  the  union  in  battle^  the  ptivile^  of 
onion  was  finallj  abrogated  in  the* Cortes,  and  all  the  laws  or  reeords  which 
contained  any  confirmation  of  it  were  cancelled  or  deetfojad.  The  king,  in 
presence  of  the  Cortes,  called  for  the  act  whereby  he  had  ratified  the  mmm, 
and  having  wounded  his  hand  with  his  poniard,  he  held  it  above  the  leoord, 

*  that  privilege,"  savs  he,  ^  which  has  been  so  faUl  to  the  kingdom,  and  so  in* 
inrious  to  royalty,  should  be  effaced  with  the  blood  of  a  king.*'*  Zurita,  torn, 
li.  p.  229.  The  law  abolishing  the  union  is  published.  Fueroe  0t  Ofaaervanc 
lib.  iz.  p.  178.  From  that  period  the  justisa  became  the  eonstitutioBal  guardian 
of  pubtie  liberty,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction  occasioned  none  of  these  vio- 
lent convulsions  which  the  tumultuary  privilege  of  the  union  was  apt  to  pto- 
duce.  The  constitution  of  Arragon,  however,  still  remained  extremely  &ee. 
One  source  of  this  liberty  arose  from  the  early  admission  of  the  representatives 
of  the  cities  into  the  Cortes.  It  seems  probable  from  Zurita,  that  hnrgcssmi 
were  constituent  members  ^f  the  Cort^  finom  its  first  institutioo.  He  mentions 
a  meeting  of  Cortes,  A.  D.  1133,  in  which  the  proewradores  de  Uu  fntdrnda  y 
viOat  were  present.  Tom.  L  p.  61.  This  is  the  constitutional  language  in 
which  their  presence  is  declared  in  the  Cortes,  after  the  joumais  of  that  court 
were  regularly  kept.  It  is  probable,  that  a  historian  so  acetuate  as  Zurita 
would  not  have  used  these  words,  if  he  had  not  taken  4hem  from  soms  anthcn* 
tie  record.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after  this  period  befim  the  representa- 
tives of  cities  formed  a  constituent  part  in  the  supreme  aasemblies  of  the  other 
European  nattons.  The  free  spirit  of  the  Arragoneae  goverament  is  conspicu- 
ous m  many  particulars.  The  Cortes  not  only  opposed  the  attempts  of  their 
kings  to  increase  their  revenue,  or  to  extend  their  prero^tive,  but  they  claimed 


his  household,  and  they  seem  to  have  obtained  it  for  some  time.  Zurita,  tcoi. 
i.  p.  903.  307.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the  Cortes  to  name  the  officers  who 
oommanded  the  troops  raised  by  Uieir  authority.  This  seems  to  be  evident 
from  a  passage  in  Zurita.  When  the  Cortes,  in  the  year  1503,  raised  abody  of 
troops  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  it  passed  an  act  empowering  the  kimr  to  name 
the  oflioors  who  should  command  them,  Zurita,  tom.  v.  p.  774 ;  wfaidi  plainly 
implies  that,  without  this  warrant,  it  did  not  belong  to  him  in  virtue  of  hn 
prerogative.  In  the  Tvn&toB  et  Ohservancias  del  Reyno  de  Anagon,  two  general 
declarations  of  the  ri^ts  and  privileges  of  the  Arragonese  are  ptAliahed ;  the 
one,  in  the  reign  of  Pedro  I.,  A.  D.  1283;  the  other,  in  that  of  James  II.,  A. 
D.  1325.  They  are  of  such  a  length,  that  I  cannot  insert  them ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent from  these,  that  not  only  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  but  the  rights  of 
the  people,  personal  as- well  as  political,  were,  at  that  period,  more  extenaivc 
and  better  understood  than  in- any  kingdom  of  Europe.  Lib.  i.  p*  7.  9.  Tlie 
oath  by  Which  the  king  bound  himself  to  observe  those  rights  and  fibertios  of 
the  people,  was  very  aolomn.  Ibid.  p.  14.  b.  &  p.  15.  The  Cortes  of  Am^n 
discovered  not  only  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  which  are  peculiar  to  free  states, 
in  guarding  the  eseential  parts  of  the  constitution,  but  they  were  scrapukyosly 
attentive  to  observe  the  most  minute  forms  and  ceremonies  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  Acoordmg  to  the  established  laws  and  customs  of  Arragon,  no 
foreigner  had  liberty  to  enter  the  haU  in  which  the  Cortes  aseembled.  Fer^- 
nand,  in  the  year  1481,  appointed  his  queen,  Isabella,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
while  he  was  absent  during  the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  law  required 
that  a  regent  diould  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  presence  of  the  Coriee  ;  but 
as  Isabella  was  a  foreigner,  before  she  could  be  admitted,  the  Cortes  thought 
it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  authorizing  the  sergeant -porter  to  open  the  door  of 
the  hall,  and  to  allow  her  to  enter ;  "  so  attentive  were  they  (says  Zurita)  to 
observe  their  laws  sad  forms,  even  such  as  may  seem  most  minute."  Tom. 
iv.  p.  313. 

The  Azragonese  were  no  less  solicitous  to  secure  the  personal  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, than  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  constitution ;  and  the  spirit  oi' 
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tbwr  tUtatap  with  respect  to  both  wu  oquvlly  liberal.  Two  hcU  reUtive  to  thie 
matter  merit  obeervation.  Bj  an  ezpress  statute  in  the  year  133&«  it  was 
declared  to  be  unlawful  to  put  any  native  Arragoneae  te  the  torture.  If  he 
could  not  be  convicted  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  he  was  instantly  absolved. 
Zurita,  torn.  ii.  p.  66.  Zoiita  records  the  regulation  with  the  satisfaotion 
natural  to  an  historian,  when  he  contemplates  the  humanity  of  his  countrymen. 
He  compares  the  laws  of  Arra|^  to  those  of  Rome,  as  both  exempted  citizens 
and  freemen  from  such  ignonunious  and  cruel  treatment,  and  had  recourse  to 
it  only  in  the  trial  of  slaves.  Zurito  had  reason  to  bestow  such  an  encomium 
on  the  laws  of  his  country.  Torture  was  at  that  time  permitted  bv  the  laws  of 
ewBTy  other  nation  in  Europe.  Even  in  England,  from  which  the  mild  spirit 
of  legisUtioii  has  long  banished  it,  torture  was  not,  at  that  time,  imknowsi. 
Observations  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  the  more  ancient,  kn,  p.  66. 

The  other  fact  ^ws,  that  the  same  spirit  which  influenced  the  legislature^ 
prevailed  among  the  people.  In  the  year  1485,  the  reli|^ous  seal  of  Ferdinami 
and  Iiabella  prompted  them  to  introduce  the  inquisition  into  Arragon.  Though 
the  Arragonese  were  no  less  superstitiously  attached  than  the  other  Spaniards 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  no  lees  desirous  to  root  out  the  seeds  of  error 
and  of  heresy  which  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  scattered,  yet  they  took  arms 
against  the  inquisitors,  murdered  the  chief  inquisitor,  and  long  opposed  tho 
establishment  of  that  tribunaL  The  reason  which  they  gave  for  their  conduct 
was.  That  the  mode  of  trial  in  the  inquisition  was  tnconsistent  with  liberty. 
The  criminal  was  not  confronted  with  the  witnesses,  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  what  they  deposed  against  him,  he  was  subjected  to  torture,  and  the  goods 
of  persons  condenmed  were  confiscated.    Zurita  Anales,  tom.  iv.  p.  341/ 

Tho  form  of  government  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  and  principality  of  Cata- 
lonia, which  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Arragon,  was  likewise  extlemely 
favourable  to  liberty.  The  Valencians  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  uniosi  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  Arragonese.  But  they  had  no  magistrate  reeemblipg  the 
Justiza.  The  Catalonians  were  no  less  jealous  of  their  Uberties  than  the  two 
other  nations,  and  no  less  bold  in  asserting  them.  But  it  is  not  necessary  for 
illustrating  the  following  history  to  enter  into  any  farther  detail  concerning  the 
peculiarities  in  the  constitution  of  thbse  kingdoms. 

NoTX  [33].  Paox  72. 

I  BAVS  searched  in  vain  among  the  historians  of  Castile  for  such  infonnatiofi 
ae  might  enable  me  to  trace  the  progress  of  laws  and  government  in  Castile,  or 
fo  explain  the  nature  of  the  constitution  with  the  same  degree  of  accurao/ 
wherewith  I  have  described  the  pohtical  state  of  Arragon.  It  is  manifest  not 
only  from  the  historians  of  Castile,  but  from  ite  ancient  laws,  particularly  the 
Fuero  Jdsgo,  that  ite  monarchs  were  originally  elective.  Xicy,  2.  6.  8.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  bishops,  the  nobility,  and  the  people,  ihid.  It  appears  from 
the  same  venerable  code  of  laws,  that  the  prerogative  of  the  Castilian  monarchs 
was  extremely  limited.  Villaldiego,  in  his  commentary  on  the  Fuero  Juago, 
produces  many  facte  and  authorities  in  confirmation  of  both  these  particul^s. 
Dr.  G^ddes,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  Spanish  literature,  complains  that 
be  could  find  no  author  who  gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  Cortes  or  supieme 
assembly  of  the  nation,  or  who  described  the  manner  in  which  it  was  held,  or 


f  atives  to  appear  in  the  Cortos  whidi  he  called  to  meet,  A.  D.  1^90.  From  this 
we  learn,  that  pndates,  dukes,  marquisses,  the  raasteis  of  the  three  military 
orders,  condes  and  ricos-hombres  were  required  to  attend.  Tfaeee  composed  the 
bodies  of  eodesiasties  and  nobles,  which  formed  two  members  of  tlm  leffisla- 
ture.  The  cities  wl^ch  sent  members  to  that  meeting  of  the  Cortes  were  torty- 
eight.  The  number  of  reprssentotives  (for  the  eities  had  right  to  el^gpae 
more  or  fewer  according  to  (heir  respective  dignity)  amounted  to  a  bulUlred  and 
.  twenty-^e.  Oeddes*  Mscellanooos  Tracte,  vol.  L  331.  Zurito  haVmg  ooca* 
men  to  mention  the  Cortes  which  Ferdinand  held  at  Toro,  A.  O.  1505^  in  order 
to  secure  for  himself  the  government  of  Castile  aAer  the  death  of  IsabeUa, 
reoords,  with  his  usual  aceoncy,  the  names  of  the  aoerabers  present,  and  of 
Vol.  H.— 71 
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the  cttiM  which  they  repreiented.  From  that  list  it  ftppesn,  that  milj  eii^taea 
citiM  had  deputiM  in  this  aawmbly.  Anaks  da  AmgouL,  torn.  yL  p.  3L  WTiat 
was  the  ooeaaion  of  this  great  differenoe  in  the  number  of  citaos  rapiffsentod  in 
these  two  meetinfi  of  the  Cortes,  I  am  unable  to  explain. 

NoTS  [34].  Paos  73. 

A  GRIAT  part  of  the  territory  in  Spain  was  engrossed  by  the  nobihty.  I«. 
Marineos  Siculus,  who  composed  his  treatise  De  Rebus  Hispanie  duiiag  tfan 
reign  of  Charles  V.  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  Spanish  nobility,  together  with 
the  yearly  rent  of  their  estates.  Aoeerding  to  his  aooount,  which  he  affime 
was  as  aoenrate  as  tho  nature  of  the  subject  would  admitrthe  sum  total  of  thib 
annual  revenue  of  their  lands  amounted  toons  milli<Ki  four  humlred and  eigfahr- 
two  thousand  ducats.  If  we  mahe  allowance  for  the  great  difiersneo  in  the 
▼alue  of  money  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  that  whieh  it  now  beam,  and  ten- 
aider  that  the  catalogue  of  Marineus  includes  only  the  THhUadM,  or  nobility 
whose  families  were  distinguished  by  some  honorary  title,  their  wealth  must 
appear  rery  great.  L,  Marinnus  ap  Schotti  Scriptoreo  Uispan.  toL  L  p.  303. 
The  commons  of  Castile,  in  their  contests  with  the  crown,  which  I  shall  here- 
after relate,  complain  of  the  extensive  property  of  the  nobility  as  extremely 
pemieions  to  the  kingdom.  In  one  of  their  manifestoes  they  assert,  that  from 
Valladolid  to  St.  Jago  in  GalUcia,  which,  was  a  hundred  leaxnes,  the  crown 
did  not  possess  more  than  three  villages.  All  the  rest  belonged  to  the  nobUity, 
and  could  be  subjected  to  no  public  burden.  Sandov.  Vida  del  Emperor  Cari. 
V.  vol.  i.  p.  422.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  authors  quoted  by  Bova- 
dilla,  that  these  extensive  possessions  were  bestowed  upon  the  rieot-hmnbrts, 
htdaigoi,  and  eaoaUeros^  by  the  kings  of  Castile,  in  reward  for  the  awsistanco 
which  they  had  received  from  them  in  expelling  tho  Moors.  They  Ikkowiss 
obtained  by  the  same  means  a  considerable  influence  in  the  cities,  many  of  which 
unciently  depended  upon  the  nobility.  Politica  para  Corregidorea.  Amh.  175(K 
fol.  vol.i.440.  442. 

NoT«  [35].  Pack  T4. 

I  HAVS  been  able  to  discover  nothing  oei^ain,  as  I  observed  in  Note  IS,  with 
respect  to  the  origin  of  communities  or  free  cities  in  Spain.  It  is  probable  that 
as  soon  as  the  considerable  towns  were  recovered  from  the  Moors,  the  inhabit- 
ants who  fixed  their  residence  in  them,  being  persons  of  distinction  and  credit, 
had  all  the  privileges  of  municipal  government  and  jurisdiction  oonferrsd  upen 
them.  Many  striking  proofs  occur  of  the  splendour,  wealth,  and  power  of  Che 
Spanish  cities.  Hieronymus  Paolus  wrote  a  description  of  Barcelona  in  the 
year  1491,  and  compares  the  dimensions  of  the  town  to  that  of  Naples,  and  the 
elegance  of  its  buildings,  the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  and  the  extent  of  its 
eommeroe,  to  Florence.  Hieron*  raulus  ap.  Schottum  Script  Hjst  ii.  844. 
Masineus  describee  Toledo  as  a  large  and  populous  city.  A  great  number  of 
its  inhabitants  were  persons  of  quality  and  of  illustrious  rank.  Its  commerce 
was  great.  It  carried  on  with  great  activity  and  success,  the  manufiuiturea  of 
silk  imd  wool ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  employed  in  these  two  branches 
of  tradd,  amounted  nearly  to  ten  thousand.  Maria,  ubi  supr.  p.  90S,  ^l  know 
no  city,"  says  he,  ^^that  I  would  prefer  to  Valladolid  for  elegance  and  qdendour.'* 
Ibid.  p.  312.  We  mrv  form  some  estimate  of  its  populousnesp  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstances.  The  citizens  haying  taken  arms  in  the  jesr  1516,  in  ordoc 
to  oppose  a  measure  concerted  by  cardinal  Ximenes,  they  mustered  in  the  city, 
and  m  the  territory  which  belonged  to  it,  thirty  thousand  fighting  men.  Saikdov. 
Vida  del  Emper.  Carl.  V.  torn.  i.  p.  ai.  The  manu&ctures  canned  on  i&  the 
towns  of  Spain,  were  not  intended  merely  for  home  consumption,  they  were 
exported  to  foreign  countries,  and  their  conuneroe  was  a  considerable  source  of 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  maritime  laws  of  Barcelona  are  the  founda- 
tion of  mercantile  jurisprudence  in  modem  times,  as  the  Leges  Rhodis  were 
among  the  ancients.  All  the  commercial  states  in  lUly  adopted  these  lawa,  and 
regulated  their  trade  according  to  them.  Sandi  Storia  Civile  Veneziani,  tqL  ii 
865.  It  appears  from  several  ordonnanoes  of  the  kings  of  France,  that  the 
merchants  of  Arragon  and  Castile  were  received  on  ue  same  footing,  and 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  those  of  Italy.    Ordonnanoes  dee  Boys, 
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&c.  Uffo.  li.  p.  136.  uL  166.  504.  635.  Cities  in  such  a  flotirislung  state 
be<Mune  a  respectable  part  of  the  society,  and  wore  entitled  to  a  considerable  share 
in  the  legislature.  The  magistrates  of  Barcelona  aspired  to  the  highest  honour 
a  Spanish  subject  can  enjoy,  that  of  being  covered  in  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  and  of  being  treated  as  n-andees  of  tlie  kingdom.  Origin  de  la 
dignidad  de  Grande  de  Castilla  por  Don  Alonso  CariHo.    Madr.  1657.  p«  18. 

Note  [36].  Page  76. 

The  military  order  of  8t.  Jago,  the  most  honourable  and  opulent  of  tlie  thietf 
Spanish  orders,  was  instituted  about  the  year  1170.  The  buU  of  confirmation 
by  Alexander  III.  is  dated  A.  D.  1176.  At  that  time  a  considerable  part  of 
Spain  still  remained  under  subjection  to  the  Moors,  and  the  whole  country  was 
much  exposed  to  depredations  not  only  of  the  enemy^  but  of  banditti.  It  is  no 
wonder  then,  that  an  institution^  the  object  uf  which-  was  to  oppose  the  euemietf 
of  the  Christian  iaith,  and  to  restrain  and  punish  those  who  .disturbed  the  pub- 
lic peace,  should  be  exttemely  popular,  and  meet  wkh  general  encouragement. 
The  wealth  and  power  of  the  order  became  so  great,  that  according  to  one 
historian,  the  grand  master  of  St.  Jago  was  the  person  in  Spain  of  greatest 
power  and  dignity  next  to  the  king.  AU.  Anton.  Nebrissensss,  ap.  Schott. 
Script.  Hist  i.  812.  Another  historian  observes,  that  the  order  possessed  every 
thing  in  Castile  that  a  king  would  most  desire  to  obtain.  Zurita  Anales,  r.  22< 
The  knights  took  the  vows-  of  obedience,  of  poverty,  and  of  conjugal  chastity. 
By  the  former  they  were  bound  implieitly  to  obey  the  commands  of  their 
grand  master.  The  order  could  bring  into  the  field  a  thousand  men  at  aims. 
ML  Ant.  Nebres.  p^  813.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  these  men  at  arras 
were  accompanied  with  horses,  ar  was  usual  in  that  a^e,  this  was  a  formidable 
body  of  cavalry.  There  belonged  to  this  order,  eighty-four  comma^deries,  and 
two  hundred  priories  and  other  benefices.  Dissertations  sur  la  Chevaleiie  par 
Hon.  de  St.  Marie,  pw  262.  It  is  obvious  how  formidable  to  his  sovttein  the 
command  of  these  troops,  the  administration  of  such  revenues,  and  the  disposal 
of  so  many  offices,  must  have  rendered  a  subject.  The  other  two  orders^ 
though  inferior  to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  power  and  wealth,  were  nevertheless  veiy 
considerable  firatemities.  When  the  comjuest  of  Grenada  deprived  the  knights 
of  St.  Jago  of  those  enemies  against  whom  their  zeal  was  originally  directed^ 
superstition  found  out  a  new  object,  in  defence  of  which  they  engaged  to  employ 
their  courage.  To  their  usual  oath,  they  added  th«  following  clause :  ^  We  do 
swear  to  believe,  to  ihaintain,  and  to  contend  in  public  and  in  private,  that  thd 
Virgin  Mary,  the  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  tlie  stain 
of  origilial  sin." — This  addition  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Honore  de  St.  Marie  Dissertations,  &c.  p.  263. — Nor  is  stt<^  a  singu- 
lar engagement  peculiar  to  the  order  of  St.  Jago.  The  members  of  the  second 
military  order  in  Spain,  that  of  Calatrava,  equally  zealous  to  employ  their 
prowess  in  defence  of  the  honours  of  the  blessed  Viipn,  have  likewise  pro* 
fessed  themselves  her  true  knights^  Their  vow,  conceived  in  terms  more  theo- 
logically accurate  than  that  of  St.  Jago,  may  afibrd  some  amusement  to  an 
English  reader.  ^  I  vow  to  God,  to  the  Grand  Master,  and  to  you  who  here 
represent  his  person,  that  now,  and  for  ever,  1  will  maintain  and  contend,  that 
tiie  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  our  Lady,  was  conceived  without  original 
(«in,  and  never  incurred  the  pollution  of  it ;  but  that  in  the  moment  or  het 
happy  conception,  and  of  the  union  of  her  soul  with  her  body,  the  Divine 
Grace  prevented  and  preserved  her  from  original  guilt,  by  the  merits  of  the 
passion  and  death  of  Christ  our  Redeemer,  her  future  son,  foreseen  in  the  Divine 
Council,  by  which  she  was  truly  redeemed,  and  by  a  more  noble  kind  of  redemp- 
tion than  any  of  the  children  of  Adam.;  In  the  belief  of  this  truth,  and  in 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin,  through  the  strength  of 
Almighty  God,  I  wiU  live  and  will  die/'  Q^finiciones  de  la  Orden  de  Calatrava, 
conforme  al  Capitulo  General  en  1652,  fol.  Madr.  1748,  p.  153.  Though  the 
church  of  Rome  hath  prudently  avoided  to^ve  its  sanction  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
immaculate  conception,  and  the  two  great  monastic  orders  of  St  Dominic  and 
St.  Francis  have  espoused  opposite  opinions  concerning  it,  the  Spaniards  are  such 
ardent  champions  for  the  honour  of  the  Virgin,  ^at  when  the  present  king  of 
Spun  instituted  a  new  military  order  in  the  year  1771,  in  commemoration  of 
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the  binh  of  his  grandson,  be  put  it  dhder  the  immediate  proteetion  of  Ciie  i 
Holy  Mary  in  the  mystery  of  her  immaculate  cooeeption.  CoMtitBtioncw  de 
la  Real  y  distinjpiida  Orden>  Espanola  de  Cailos  III.  p.  7.  To  ondertake  tlie 
defenoe  of  the  Virgin  Mary^s  honour,  had  such  a  resambJanoe  to  that  specie* 
of  refined  gallantryi  which  was  the  ori^tl  object  of  chivahy,  that  the  seal 
with  which  tlie  military  orders  bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  tow,  le  defend 
it,  was  worthy  of  a  true  knight  in  those  ages,  when  the  spirit  of  the  luUtation 
subsisted  in  loll  vigour.  But  in  the  present  age,  it  must  excite  some  surprise 
to  see  the  instiiution  of  an  illustrious  order  connected  with  a  doclnne  so  ex- 
tiavagant  and  destitute  of  any  foundation  in  scripture. 

Note  [37].  Paob  70. 

I  HAVK  frequently  had  occasion  to  take  notice  of  the  defects  in  police  doiiag 
the  middle  ages,  occasioned  bv  the  feebleneis  of  government,  and  the  want  of 
proper  subordination  among  tiie  different  ranks  of  men.  I  have  obaerved  in  a 
forOMT  Note,  that  tlus  grsaUy  interrupted  the  intepoourse  between  natiQiis,  and 
even  between  different  places  in  the  same  kingdom.  The  descrtptaon  whidi 
the  Snaniah  historians  give  of  the  frequency  of  rapine,  and  murder,  and  every 
act  or  violence,  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  are  amazing,  and  present  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  society  but  little  removed  from  the  disorder  and  turbulence  of  thai 
which  has  been  called  a  state  of  nature.  Zurita  Anales  de  Airag.  i  176.  JEL. 
Ant  Nebrisnnsis  rer.  a  Ferdin.  gestar.  Hist.  ap.  Schottunir  ii.  849.  Though 
the  excess  a£  these  disorders  rendered  the  institution  of  the  Semia  Harwmndmd 
necessary,  great  care  was  taken  at  first  to  avoid  giving  any  offence  or  alarm  to 
the  nobility.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  of  Uie  Ilennandad  was  ezpreaaly 
confined  to  crimes  which  violated  the  public  peace.  Ail  other  oflnncea  were 
left  to  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  judges.  If  a  person  was  guilty  of  the 
most  notorious  perjury,  in  any  tijal  before  a  judge  of  the  Hermandad,  he  could 
not  punish  him,  but  was  oblipred  to  remit  the  cam  to  the  ordinary  judge  of  the 
place.  Common taria  in  Regias  Hispan.  Constitut.  per  Alph,  de  Azevedo,  pan 
V.  p.  220,  &c.  fol.  Duaci,  1612.  Notwithstanding  these  restrictions,  the  barons 
were  eariy  sensible  how  much  the  establishment  of  the  Hermandad  wonld  en- 
croach on  their  jurisdiction.  In  Castile  some  opposition  was  made  to  the  in- 
stitution ;  but  Ferdinand  had  the  address  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Consta- 
ble to  the  Introduction  of  the  Hermandad  into  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
his  estate  lay ;  and  by  that  means,  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  institntioo, 
he  surmounted  every  obstacle  that  stood  in  its  a^ay.  JSA.  Ant.  NebrisMn.  851. 
In  Arragon,  the  nobles  combined  against  it  with  greater  spirit ;  and  Ferdinand, 
though  he  supported  it  with  vigour,  was  obliged  to  make  some  conccssioas,  in 
order  to  reconcile  them.  Zurita  Anales  de  Arrag.  iv.  356.  The  power  and 
revenue  of  the  Hermandad  in  Castile  seems  to  have  been  very  great.  Ferdi- 
nand, when  preparinjr  for  the  war  against  the  Moors  in  Granada,  leqaired  of 
the  Hermandad  to  lumish  him  sixteen  thousand  beasts  of  burden,  toother 
with  eight  thousand  men  to  conduct  them,  and  he  obtained  what  be  demanded. 
MX.  Ant.  Nebriss.  881.  The  Hermandad  has  been  found  to  be  of  so  much  uae 
in  preserving  peace,  and  restraining  or  detecting  crimes,  that  it  is  stiD  continued 
in  Spain ;  but  as  it  is  no  longer  necessary  either  for  moderating  the  power  of 
the  nobility,  or  extending  that  of  the  crown,  the  vi|^otir  and  authority  of  tho 
institution  diminishes  gradually. 

Notk[38].Paob77. 

Nothing  is  more  common  among  antiquaries,  and  there  is  not  a  move  copiofw 
source  of  error,  than  to  decide  concerning  the  institutions  and  manners  of  past 
ages,  by  the  forms  and  ideas  which  prevail  in  their  own  times.  The  French 
lawyers  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  he'ving  found  thmr  sove- 
reigns in  possession  of  absolute  pem^er,  seem  to  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on 
them  to  maintain  that  such  unbounded  authority  belonsed  to  the  crown  in 
every  period  of  thei^  monarchy.  •The  government  of  France,''  sajrs  M.  6% 
Real  very  navely,  ^  is  purely  monarchical  at  this  day,  as  it  was  from  the  be- 
ginning. Our  kings  were  absolute  originally  as  they  are  at  present."  Science 
du  Govemement,  torn.  ii.  p.  31.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  conceive  two 
•tatsti  of  civil  society  mere  unlike  te  eai^  ether,  th«i  that  of  the  FieBoh  nation 
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under  CIotu,  and  that  under  Lewie  XV.  It  ie  evident  from  the  codee  of  laws 
of  the  yarioui  tribee  which  settled  in  Gaul  and  the  countries  adjacent  to  it, 
as  well  as  irom  the  historj  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  and  other  earij  annaliste« 
that  amonr  all  these  people  the  form  of  government  was  extremely  rude  and 
simple,  and  that  they  had  scarcely  begun  to  acquire  the  first  mdimenls  of  that 
order  and  police  which  are  necessaiy  in  extensive  societies.  The  king  or  leader 
had  the  command  of  soldiers  or  companions  who  followed  his  standard  from 
choice,  not  by  constraint.  I  have  produced  the  dearest  evidence  of  this,  Note 
6.  An  event  related  by  Gregory  of  Tours,  lib.  iv.  c.  14,  affords  the  most  striking 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  the  early  Frrach  kings  on  the  sentiment  and  indir 
nation  of  their  people.  Clotaire  I.,  having  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
in  the  year  S53,  against  the  Saxqns,  that  people,  intiinidated  at  his  approach, 
mied  for  peace,  and  offered  to  pay  a  large  sum  to  the  offended  monarch.  Clo- 
taire was  willing  to  close  with  what  they  proposed.  But  his  army  insisted  to 
be  led  forth  to  battle.  The  king  employed  ail  his  eloquence  to  persuade  them 
to  accept  of  what  the  Saxons  were  ready  to  pay.  The  Saxons,  in  order  to 
sooth  them,  increased  their  original  offer.  The  king  renewed  hiis  sohcitatiooe: 
but  the  army  enraged,  rushed  upon  the  king,  tors  his  tent  in  pieces,  dragged 
him  out  of  it,  and  would  have  slain  him  on  the  spot,  if  he  had  not  consented 
to  lead  them  instantly  against  the  enemy. 

If  the  early  monaichs  of  France  poasessed  such  limited  authority,  even  while 
at  the  head  of  their  army,  their  prerogative  during  peace  will  be  found  to  be  still 
more  conihied.  They  ascended  the  throne  Jiot  by  any  hereditary  right,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  their  subjects.  In  order  to  avoid  an  un«> 
liecessary  number  of  quotations,  I  refer  my  readers  to  Hottomanni  Francogallia, 
cap.  vi.  p.  47.  edit.  1673,  where  they  will  find  the  fullest  proof  of  this  firoa 
Gregory  of  Tours,  Amoinns,  and  the  most  authentic  historians  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings.  The  efBHsi,  of  this  election  was  not  to  invest  them  with  absolute 
power;  Whatever  related  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  was  sabmitted 
to  public  deliberation,  and  determined  by  the  sufiKge  of  the  people,  in  the  aa« 
nual  assemblies  called  Les  Champs  de  Mars  and  Les  Champa  de  Mai.  These 
assemblies  were  called  Champi^  because,  according  to  the  custom  of  all  the 
barbarous  nations,  they  were  hold  in  the  open  air,  in  some  plain  capable  of  con* 
taining  the  vast  number  of  persons  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  Jo.  Jac. 
Sorberus  de  Comitiis  yeterum  Germanorum,  vol.  i.  f  19,  &c.  They  were  de- 
nominated Champs  de  Man  and  de  Mai,  from  the  months  in  which  they  were 
held.  Every  free  man  seems  to  have  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  these  assem- 
blies. Sorberus,  ibid.  «  133,  kc  The>  ancient  annaU  of  the  Franks  describe 
the  persons  who  were  present  in  the  asserablv  held  A.  D.  788,  in  these  words : 
*^  In  placito  Ingelheimensi  conveniunt  pontinces,  majores,  roinores,  saoerdotes, 
regoli,  duces,  comites,  prttfecti,  eives,  oppidani,**  Apud  Sorber.  sect.  304. 
**•  There  every  thing  that  concerned  the  happiness  of  their  country,"  says  an 
ancient  historian,  ^  every  thing  that  could  be  of  benefit  to  the  Franks,  was 
considered  and  enjoined.'^  Fredegarius  ap.  Du  Cange  Glossar.  voe.  Campus 
MartiL  Clotharius  II.  describee  the  business,  and  admowledges  the  authority 
of  these  assemblies.  .  ^  They  are  called,**  says  he,  ^  that  whatever  relates  to 
the  common  safety  may  be  considered  and  resolved  by  common  deUberetion ; 
and  whatever  they  determine,  to  that  I  will  conform."  Amoinus  de  Gest 
Franc,  lib.  iv.  c.  i.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  iii.  116.  The  statutory  clauses,  or 
words  of  legislative  authority  in  the  decree^  issued  in  these  assemblies,  run 
not  in  the  name  of  the  king  alone.  ^We  have  treated,"  savs  Childebert,  in  a 
decree,  A.  D.  ^S,  ih  the  assembly  of  Mareh,  *^  together  with  our  nobles,  con- 
cerning some  affiiin,  and  we  now  publish  the  condnsion,  that  it  may  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  idl."  Childeb.  Docrat.  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil  des  Histor.  torn, 
iv.  p.  3.  We  have  agreed,  together  with  our  vassals.  Ibid.  ft.  » It  is  agreed 
in  the  assembly  in  which  we  were  all  united,"  Ibid.  \  4.  The  Salic  laws,  the 
most  venerable  monument  of  V^nch  jurisprudence,  were  enacted  in  the  same 
manner.  **•  Dictavenmt  Salicam  legem  prooeres  ipsius  gentis,  qui  tunc  temporis 
apud  earn  erant  Rectores.  Sunt  autem  electi  de  pluribus  viri  ^uatuor— qui  per 
tres.Mallos  convenientes,  omnes  causarum  origines  solicits  diseurrendo,  trae- 
tantes  de  singulis  judicium  decreverunt  hoc  modo."  Pmf.  Leg.  Salic  ap. 
Bouquet.    Ibid.  p.  119.    **  Hoe  deeretum  est  apud  regem  et  principee  ejus,  et 
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apad  cunatum  populam  Cbristianum,  qui  inffa  regnum  Merwingoniin  coam^ 
tunt."  Ibid.  p.  124.  Nay,  even  in  their  chartere,  the  kings  of  the  first  race 
are  careful  to  specify  that  they  were  granted  with  the  consent  of  their  Tsasaltf. 
^*-  Ego  Childebertus  Rex  una  com  consensu  et  Foluntate  Francornm,"  &c.  A. 
D.  558.  Bouquet,  ibid.  622.  ^  Clotharius  III.  una  cum  patiibus  nostns  epis.- 
copis,  optimatibuB,  ccterisque  palatii  nostri  ministris,  A.  D.  664.'**  Ibid.  648. 
M  De  consensu  fidelinm  nostrorum.'*  Mably  Observ.  torn.  i.  p.  239.  The  his* 
torians  likewise  describe  the  functions  of  the  king  in  the  national  assemblies  in 
such  terras  as  imply  that  his  authority  there  was  extremely  small,  and  that 
every  thing  depend^  on  the  court  itself.  ^*  Ipse  Hex,^'  says  the  author  of  tha 
Anales  Francorum,  speaking  of  the  Field  of  March,  ^  sedebat  in  sella  regia^ 
jcircumstante  exercitu,  prtscipiebatque  is,  die  illo,  quicquid  a  Francis  decretum 
erat.^*     Bouquet  Recueil,  torn.  ii.  p.  647. 

That  the  general  assemblies  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  persons, 
-uid  with  respect  to  all  causes,  is  so  evident  as  to  stand  in  need  of  no  proof. 
The  trial  of  Brunehaut,  A.  D.  613,  how  unjust  soever  the  sentence  agamst  her 
may  be,  as  related  by  Fredegarios,  Chron.  cap.  42.  Bouquet,  ib.  430,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  of  this.  The  notorious  violence  and  iniquity  of  the  sentence 
serve  to  demonstrate  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  which  this  assembly  possessed, 
as  a  prince  so  sanguinary  as  Clothaire  II.  thought  the  sanction  of  its  authority 
•would  be  sufficient  to  justify  his  rigorous  treatment  of  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  so  many  kings. 

With  respect  to  conrorring  donativAs  on  the  prince,  we  may  observe,  that 
among  nations  whose  manners  and  political  institutions  are  simple,  the  public 
MB  well  as  individuals,  havinff  few  wants,  they  are  Uttle  acquainted  with  taxes, 
and  free  uncivilixed  tribes  diadain  to  submit  to  any  stated  impoation.  This 
was  remarkably  the  case  of  the  Germans,  and  of  all  the  various  people  that 
issued  firom  that  country.  Tacitus  pronounces  two  tribes  not  to  be  of  German 
origin,  because  they  submitted  to  pay  taxes.  De  Morib.  Germ,  c  43.  And 
speaking  of  another  tribe  according  to  the  ideas  prevalent  in  Germany,  he  says, 
^  They  were  not  degraded  by  the  imposition  of  taxes.'*  Ibid,  c  29.  Upon 
the  settlement  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  we  may  conclude,  that  while  elated  with 
the  consciousness  of  victory,  they  would  not  renounce  the  high-spirited  ideas 
d€  their  ancestor*,  or  voluntarily  submit  to  a  burden  which  the^  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  servitude.  The  evidence  of  the  earliest  records  and  historians  justify 
this  conclunon.  M.  de  Montesquieu,  in  the  twelfth  and  subsequent  chapters 
of  the  thirteenth  book  of  PEsprit  des  Loix,  and  M.  de  Mably  Observat  sur 
THist.  de  France,  tom.  i.  p.  247,  have  investigatod  this  fact  with  great  attention, 
and  have  proved  clearly  that  the  property  of  freemen  among  Uie  Franks  was 
not  subject  to  any  stoted  tax.  That  Uie  state  required  nothuiff  fit>m  persons 
of  this  rank,  but  miUtary  service  at  their  own  expense,  and  that  they  Aould 
entertain  the  king  in  their  houses  when  he  was  upon  any  progress  through  his 
dominions,  or  his  officers  when  sent  on  any  public  employment,  funishing  them 
with,  carriages  and  horses.  Monarchs  subsisted  almost  entirely  upon  the  reve- 
nues of  their  own  domains,  and  upon  the  perquisites  arising  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  together  with  a  fiiw  small  fin^s  and  forfeitures,  exacted  from 
such  as  had  been  gu&ty  of  certain  trespasses.  It  is  foreign  ih>m  my  subject  to 
enumerate  these.  The  reader  may  find  them  in  Observat.  de  M.  de  Mably. 
Fol.  i.  p.  267. 

When  any  extraordinary  aid  was  granted  by.  freemen  to  their  sovereign,  it 
was  purely  voluntary.  In  the  annual  assembly  of  March  or  May,  it  was  the 
custem  to  make  the  king  a  present  of  money,  of  horses  or  arms,  or  of  some 
other  thing  of  value.  This  was  an  ancient  custom,  and  derived  from  their 
ancestors  the  Germans.  ^^  Mos  est  civitatibus,  ultro  ac  viritim  eonferre  princi- 
pibus  vel  armentorum  vel  frugum,  quod  pro  honors  aeceptum,  etiam  necessite- 
tibus  subvenit.*'  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Gem?,  c.  15.  These  nfbi,  if  we  may  form  a 
judgment  concerning  them,  from  the  general  terms  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
by  ihe  ancient  historians,  were  considerable,  and  made  no  small  part  of  the 
royal  revenue.  Many  passages  to  this  purpose  are  produced  by  M.  du  Cange, 
Dinert.  iv.  sur  Joinvillo,  153.  Sometimes  a  conquered  people  specified  the  gift 
which  they  bound  themselves  to  pay  annually,  and  it  was  cxficte^  as  a  debt  if 
they  failed.    Annales  Metenses,  ap.  Du  Cango,  ibid.  p.  155.    It  is  probable,  that 
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th«  fint  step  towurdfl  taxation  waa  to  aacertain  the  value  of  theie  gifts,  which 
wen  originallj  gratuitoiie,  aod  to  compel  the  people  to  pay  the  sam  at  which 
thej  were  rated.  Still,  however,  some  memory  of  their  original  waa  preserved, 
and  the  aids  granted  to  raonarchs,  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  were  termed 
heneooUneeM  or  frer  gifts . 

The  kings  of  the  second  race  in  France  were  raised  to  the  tlirone  by  the  elec- 
tion of  the  people.  *^  Pepiniis  Rex  pius,'*  says  an  author  who  wrote  a  fisw  years 
after  the  transaction  which  he  records,  ^  per  authoritatem  Paps,  et  unctionem- 
sancti  chrismatis  et  electionem  omnium  Francorum  in  regni  solio  subUmatUs 
est.*'  Clausula  de  Pepini  consecratiune  ap.  Bouq.  Recueil  des  Histor.  torn.  v. 
p.  9.  At  the  same  time,  aa  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  had  transferred  the 
crown  from  one  Jamily  to  another,  an  oath  was  exacted  of  them,  that  they 
should  maintain  on  the  throne  the  family  which  they  had  now  promoted ;  **  ut 
nunquam  de  alterius  lombis  regem  in  evo  prssumant  eligore/*  Ibid.  p.  10. 
This  oath  the  nation  faithfully  observed  during, a  considerable  space  of  time. 
The  posterity  of  Pepin  kept  possession  of  the' throne;  but  with  respect  to  the 
manner  of  dividing  their  doaunions  among  their  children,  princes  were  obliged 
to  consult  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation.  Thus  Pepin  himself,  A.  D.  768i, 
appointed  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Charlomannus,  to  reign  as  joint  sovereigns ; 
but  he  did  this,  ^  una  cum  consensu  Francorum  et  prooerum  suorum  seu  et 
opiscoporum,"  before  whom  he  laid  the  matter  in  their  general  assembly. 
*^  Oonventtts  apud  sanctum  Dionysium,"  Capitular,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  This  destina- 
tion the  French  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  assembly,  which  Was  called  upon  the 
death  of  Pepin :  for,  as  Eginhart  relates,  they  ,not  only  appointed  them  kings, 
but  by  their  authority  they  rejnilated  the  limits  of  their  respective  territories. 
Vita  Car.  Magni  ap.  Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  v.  p.  90.  In  the  same  manner,  it 
waa  by  the  authority  of  the  supreme  assemblies,  that  any  dispute  which  arose 
among  the  descendants  of  the  royal  family  was  determined.  Charlemagne  recog- 
nises this  important  part  of  theit  juri«diction,  and  confirms  it  in  his  charter  con- 
cerning the  partition  of  his  dominions ;  for  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  of  any 
uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  right  of  the  several  competitors,  he  whom  the 
people  shall  chooae,  shall  succeed  to  the  crown.    Capitular,  vol.  i.  443. 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  assembly  of  the  nation,  distinguished  by 
the  name  qf  Conventus,  Malli,  Placita,  were  regularly  aawmbled  once  a  year  at 
least,  and  frequently  twice  in  the  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
of  the  Histoiy  of  France  is  the  treatise  of  Hincmarus,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  de 
ordine  Palatii.  He  died^  A.  D.  882,  only  sixty-eight  years  after  Charlemagne, 
and  he  relates  in  that  short  discourse  the  facts  whKh  were  communicated  to  him 
by  Adalhardus,  a  minister  and  confidant  of  Charlemagne.  From  him  we  learn, 
that  this  great  monarch  never  failed  to  bold  the  general  assembly  of  his  subjects 
every  year.  **  In  quo  placito  geneKalitas  universonun  majorum  tarn  dericorum 
quam  laicorum  conveniebat."  Hincm.  oper.  edit.  Sirmondi,  vol.  ii.  c.  29.  p.  211. 
In  these  assembliea,  matters  which  related  to  the  general  safety  and  state  of  the 
kingdom  were  always  discussed,  before  they  entered  upon  any  private  or  less 
important  business.  Ibid.  c.  33.  p.  213.  His  immediate  successors  imitated 
his  example,  and  transacted  no  affair  of  importance  without  the  advice  of  their 
great  counciL 

Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  the  genius  of  the  French  ffovemment  conti^ 
nued  to  be  in  a  good  measure  democratieal.  The  nobles,  the  dignified  ecde- 
siastica,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  were  not  the  only  members  of  the 
national  council ;  the  people,  or  tha  whole  body  of  free  men,  either  in  person  or 
by  their  representatives,  had  a  riffht  to  be  present  in  iL  Hincmarus,  in  describ- 
ing the  manner  of  holding  the  general  assemblies,  says,  that  if  the  weather  was 
favourable,  they  met  in  the  open  air ;  but  if  otherwise,  they  had  diffisrent  apart- 
ments aUotted  to  them  :  so  Uiat  the  dignified  clergy  were  separated  from  the 
laitv,  and  the  eomites  vel  hujusmodi  prindpes  sibimet  honorificabiliter  a  cietera 
muititudine  segregarentur.  Ibid.  c.  35,  p*  114.  Agobardus^  archbishop  of 
Lyons,  thus  describes  a  national  council  in  the  year  833,  wherein  he  was  present. 
«»  Qui  ubique  conventus  extitit  ex  reverendissimis  episcopis,  et  magnifioentissi- 
mis  viris  illustribus,  coUogio  quoque  abbatum  et  comitum,  promiscueque  SBtatis 
et  dignitatis  populo."  The  eeciera  mtdtitudo  of  Hincmarus  is  the  same  with  the 
jHfpuhtJf  of  Affobardns.  and  both  describe  the  inferior  order  of  fVee  men.  the  c 
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wbo  were  tllirwaidi  kaown  in  TtuiMht  the  name  of  tho  tliifrfMtoto,  and  is 
|?;«>|ii|*Mi  Vjr  tlM  name  i^  eominaiM.  Tke  peoplB,  tm  wefl  as  tfe  ■mmbenp  of 
JiigLtr  4igiuty«  ww»  uliiiittfld  to  a  diaro  of  the  legiaiatiTe  power.  Thus,  by  a. 
law,  A.  D.  ins,  it  is  ordainod,  *"  thai  the  question  dwJl  be  put  to1hepe<^ie, 
with  respect  to  every  oew  law,  and  if  they  shall  aKiee  to  it,  tfaey  shall  eoitfimi 
it  by  their  Mgnatnre.'*  Capit  toL  i.  394,  There  ate  two  capitolaha  which 
eoDTey  to  ns  a  fuU  idea  of  the  part  which  the  people  took  in  the  admmistimtkai 
pf  goTemment.  When  they  felt  the  weight  of  any  grieraaee,  they  had  a  right 
to  petition  the  sovereign  for  redress.  OtM  of  these  petitions,  in  which  the/ 
ideflre  that  ecclesiastics  might  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms,  and  firom  serving 
in  person  against  the  enemy,  is  still  extant.  It  yt  ad£esBed  to  Chaiiemagiie, 
A.  D.  830,  and  expressed  in  soch  terms  as  ooold  have  bean  used  only  by  men 
ponscions  of  liberty,  and  of  the  extensive  privileges  which  they  possessed. 
They  conclude  with  requiring  him  to  grant  their  demand,  if  he  wished  Chat  tfaej 
idiould  anv  longer  conttnae  fiu^iul  subjects  to  him.  That  great  monarch. 
Instead  ef  being  offended  or  surprised  at  the  boldness  of  theif  petition,  received 
|t  in  a  most  mcious  manner,  and  signified  his  willingness  to  comply  with  it. 
)lut  ssnsible  Siat  he  himself  did  not  possess  legislative  authority,  he  protnises  te 
lay  the  matter  before  the  next  general  assembly,  that  such  things  as  were  of 
common  concern  to  all  qiight  be  there  considered  and  established  by  commoo 
consent.  CapituL  tom.  i.  p.  405-^109.  As  the  people  by  their  petitions  brought 
matters  to  be  proposed  in  the  general  assembly,  we  leara  from  another  capita- 
lare  the  form  in  which  they  were  approved  there,  and  enacted  as  lawau  Tht 
propositions  were  read  aloud,  and  then  tho  people  were  reqaired  to  declaim 
whether  they  assented  to  them  or  not.  They  signified  their  sssent  by  crying 
three  times,  ^  We  Are  satisfied,*'  and  then  the  capitulare  was  coufinuetl  by  tbe 
subscription  of  tho  monarch,  the  clergy,  and  the  chief  men  of  the  lai^.  CapituL 
tom.  i.  p.  6S7.  A,  D,  822.  It  seems  probable  from  a  capitulare  of  Carotus  Cal- 
vus,  A.  D.  851,  that  the  sovereign  could  not  refuse  his  assent  to  wh»t  was  pro- 
posed and  established  by  his  subjects  in  the  general  assembly.  Tit.  ix.  f  6L 
CapituL  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  It  is  unnecossarv  to  multiply  quotations  oonceming  the 
legislative  power  of  the  pational  assembly  of  France,  under  the  second  race,  or 
concerning  its  right  to  determine  with  regard  to  peace  and  war.  The  onifonn 
stvle  of  the  Capitularia  is  an  abundant  confirmation  of  the  former.  The  reader 
who  deeine  any  ikrtfaer  infbrmation  With  respect  to  the  latter,  ma^  consult  Les 
Origines  ou  r Ancien  Gonvemement  de  la  France,  ftc.  torn.  iiL  p.  87,  6c. 
What  has  been  said  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  the  people  or  their  repie- 
sentatives  into  the  supreme  assembly  merits  attention;  not  (»nly  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  the  Frencn  government,  but  on  account  of  the  light  whidi  it  throws 
upon  a  similar  question,  agitated  in  England,  concerning  the  tiaie  when  the 
Commons  became  part  of  tlm  legislative  body  in  that  Idngdom. 

NoTx  [39].  Page  78. 

That  important  change  which  the  constitution  of  France  underwent,  when 
the  leffislative  po^er  was  transferred  from  the  great  council  of  the  nation  to  tfao 
'  king,  has  been  explained  by  the  French  antiquaries  with  leas  caie  than  thoj 
bestow  in  illustrating  other  events  in  their  history.  For  that  reason  I  have 
endeavoured  with  greater  attention  to  trace  the  steps  which  led  to  this  memora- 
ble revolution.  I  shall  hftre  add  some  particulars,  which  tmid  to  throw  addi- 
tional light  upon  it.  The  Leges  Salice,  the  Leges  Burgoodioanm,  and  other 
codes  published  by  the  several  tribes  which  settled  in  CSaul,  ware  general  laws 
extending  to  every  person,  to  every  province  and  district  where  the  aulhoity  of 
those  tribes  was  acknowlec^ed.  But  they  seem  to  hftve  become  obsolete  ;  and 
the  reason  of  their  falling  into  disuse  is  veiy  obvious.  Almost  the  whole  pro- 
perty  of  the  nation  was  Medial  when  these  laws  were  framed.  But  when  the 
feudal  institutions  became  general,  and  gave  rise  %o  an  infinite  variety  of  ques- 
tions peculiar  to  that  soecies  of  tenure,  the  ancient  codes  were  oi  no  use  in 
deciding  with  regard  to  tnese,  because  they  could  not  contain  regulations  appU. 
cable  to  cases  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  they  were  compiled.  This 
considerable  change  in  the  nature  of  property,  made  it  necessary  to  publish  tbs 
new  regulations  contained  in  the  CapittiUuria.  Many  of  these,  as  is  evident 
from  the  perusal  of  them,  were  public  laws  extending  to  the  whole  FlmMrh 
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nattoo^  in  the  fB&eral  aoembly  of  which  they  were  onaeted.  The  weakneis  of 
the  greater  pert  of  the  moiiArohB  of  the  oeooiid  race,  and  the  dieorder  into  whieh 
the  nation  was  thrown  by  the  depiedattone  of  the  (Normane,  enoouragod  the 
bvone  te  neorp  an  independent  power,  fbnnerly  unknown  in  France.  The 
Mature  and  extent  of  that  jariediction  which  they  aaramed,  I  hare  formerly  con- 
sidered. The  political  union  of  the  kingdom  was  at  an  end,  ita  ancient  oonati- 
tation  waa  diaaolved,  and  only  a  feudal  relation  subaiated  between  the  king  and 
him  vaaaala.  The  regal  jnriediotion  extended  no  further  than  the  domains  of 
the  crown.  Under  the  last  kings  of  the  second  race,  these  were  reduced  almost 
te  nothing.  Under  the  first  kmgs  of  the  third  race,  they  comprehended  little 
more  than  the  patrimonial  estate  of  Hugh  Capet,  whidi  he  annexed  to  the 
<»own.  Even  with  this  accession,  they  continued  to  be  of  small  extent.  Val- 
ley, Hist,  do  France,  torn.  iii.  p.  32.  IVIany  of  the  most  considerable  provinces 
in  France  did  not  at  fint  acknowledge  Hugh  Capet  as  a  lawAil  monarch.  There 
are  still  extant  several  charters,  granted  during  the  first  yean  of  his  reign,  with 
this  remarkable  clause  in  the  form  of  dating  the  charter ;  ^  Deo  regnante,  rege 
expectante,''  regnante  domino  nostro  Jesu  Christo,  Franci^  autem  contre  jus 
legnum  usnrpante  Ugone  rege.  Bouquet  Rocueil,  tom.  x.  p.  544.  A  monarch 
irhose  title  was  thus  openly  disputed,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  assert  the  royal 
j«infldicti<m,  or  to  limit  that  of  the  barons. 

All  these  circumstances  rendered  it  easy  for  the  barons  to  usurp  the  rights  of 
rejaltr  within  their  own  territories.  The  Capitularia  became  no  less  obsolete 
than  the  ancient  laws ;  and  customs  were  every  where  introduced,  and  became 
the  sole  rule  by  which  all  civil  transactions  were  conducted,  and  all  causes  were 
tried.  The  wonderful  ignorance,  which  became  general  in  France,  during  the 
ninth  and  ■  tenth  centuries,  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  customary  law. 
Few  perrons,  except  ecclesiastics,  could  read ;  and  as  it  was  not  in  the  power  of 
mieh  illiterate  persons  to  have  recourse  to  written  laws,  either  ss  their  guide  in 
hunuess,  or  their  rule  in  administering  justice,  the  customary  law,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  was  preeerved  by  tredition,  universally  prevailed. 

During  this  period,  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation  seems  not  to  have 
been  called,  nor  to  have  once  exerted  its  legislative  authority.  Local  customs 
re^olated  and  decided  every  thing.  A  striking  proof  of  this  ocean  in  tndng 
the  projpess  of  the  French  jurisprudence.  The  last  of  the  Capitularia  collected 
by  M.  Baluce,  was  issued  in  the  year  9tl,  by  Charles  the  Simple.  An  hundred 
and  thirty  years  elapsed  from  that  period  to  the  publication  of  the  first  ordon- 
nanoe  of  the  kings  of  the  third  race,  contained  in  the  great  collection  of  M. 
Laoziere,  and  the  first  ordonnance,  which  appears  to  be  an  aet  of  legislation, 
extending  to  the  whole  kinsdom,  is  that  of  PhiHp  Augustus,  A.  D.  1 190.  Ordon. 
tom.  i.  p.  1. 18.  During  that  long  period  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years, 
all  transactions  were  directed  by  local  customs,  and  no  addition  was  made  to 
the  statutory  law  of  France.  The  ordonnances,  previous  to  the  reign  o£  Philip 
Augmstus,  contain  regulations,  the  authority  of  which  did  not  extend  beyond 
'  the  hinges  domaina 

Vskrious  instsBces  occur  of  the  caution  with  which  the  kings  of  France  ren- 
tored  at  first  to  exereise  legislative  authority.  M.  TAb.  do  Mably  produces  an 
ordonnance  of  Philip  Augustus,  A.  D.  1206,  concerning  the  Jews,  who,  in  that 
age,  were  in  some  measure  the  property  of  the  lord  in  whose  territories  they 
resided.  But  it  is  rather  a  treaty  of  the  kinff  with  tbe  countess  of  Champagne, 
and  the  compte  de  Dampierre,  than  an  act  of  royal  power ;  and  the  regulationa 
in  it  seem  to  be  established  not  so  much  by  his  authority,  as  by  their  consent. 
Observat.  sur  I'Hist.  de  France,  ii.  p.  366.  In  tbe  same  manner  an  ordonnance 
of  Louis  VIII.,  concerning  the  Jews,  A.  D.  12t3,  is  a  contract  between  the  king 
and  his  nobles,  with  respect  to  their  manner  of  treating  that  unhappy  race  of 
men.  Ordon.  tom.  i.  p.  47.  Jhe  Establissemens  of  St.  Louis,  tboufh  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  general  laws  to  Uie  whole  kingdom,  were  not  pnbfluied  as 
such,  but  only  as  a  complete  code  of  cuatomary  law,  to  be  of  authority  within 
the  kind's  domains.  The  wisdom,  the  equity,  and  the  order  conspicuous  in  that 
code  of  St.  Louis,  procured  it  a  favourable  reception  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  veneration  due  to  tbe  virtues  and  good  intentions  of  its  author,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  Siat  legislative  authority  which  the  king 
began  to  assume.    Soon  after  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  the  idea  of  the  king'a  pos- 
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■eninff  saprame  legjaUtive  power  baeamfi  common.  **  If,**  aajm  BMomi^air, 
**  the  king  mskes  any  establiahment,  especiaUy  for  hie  own  domain,  the  bajons 
may  neverthelees  adhere  to  their  ancient  cimtoms ;  but  if  the  estaUafament  be 
general,  it  ehall  be  current  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  and  we  oogfat  to 
believe  that  euch  eetablishments  are  made  with  mature  deliberation,  ud  for  the 
general  good."  Count  de  Beaavoisie,  c.  48.  p.  265.  Though  the  kingt  of  the 
third  race  did  not  call  the  general  aasembly  of  the  nation,  during  the  long  period 
from  Hugh  Capet' to  Philip  the  Fair,  yet  they  seem  to  have  consulted  the  bahops 
and  barons  who  happened  to  be  present  in  their  court,  with  respect  to  any  new 
law  which,  they  published.  Examples  of  this  occur,  Ordon.  torn.  i.  p.  3.  It  5. 
This  practice  seems  to  have  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  St.  Looia,  when 
the  legislative  authority  of  the  crown  was  well  establuhed.  Oidon.  torn.  i. 
p.  5S.  A.  D.  1246.  This  attention  paid  to  the  barons,  faciliuted  the  kinga 
acquiring  such  full  possession  of  the  legislative  power,  as  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  exercise  it  without  observing  that  formality. 

The  assemblies  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  States  General,  were  fixat 
eaUed,  A.  D.  1302,  and  were  held  occasionally  from  that  period  to  the  year  1614, 
since  which  time  they  have  not  been  summoned.  These  were  very  different 
from  the  ancient  assemblies  of  the  French  nation,  under  the  kings  of  the  first 
and  second  race.  There  is  no  point  with  respect  to  which  the  Fnmdi  antiquaiiee 
are  more  generally  agreed,  than  in  maintaining  that  the  States  General  had  no 
suffiage  in  the  passing  of  laws,  and  possessed  no  proper  legislative  johsdictioii. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  French  history  confirms  this  opinion.  The  mrm  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  States  General  was  this  : — The  king  addreased  himself,  at  open- 
ing the  meeting,  to  the  whole  body  assembled  in  one  place,  and  laid  b^re 
them  the  afiaira  on  accouiit  of  which  he  had  summoned  them.  Then  the  depu- 
ties of  each  of  the  three  orden,  of  nobles,  of  clergy,  and  of  the  third  eetate,  met 
ap^rt,  and  prepared  their  eahier  or  memorial,  containing  their  answer  to  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made  to  them,  together  with  the  representatione 
which  they  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  king.  These  answers  and  repre- 
sentations were  considered  by  the  king  in  his  council,  and  generally  gave  rios 
to  an  ordonnanoe.  These  ordonnances  were  not  addressed  to  the  three  estates  in 
common.  Sometimes  the  king  addressed  an  ordonnanoe  to  each  of  the  estates 
in  particular.  Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates. 
Sometimes  he  mentioned  the  assembly  of  that  estate  to  which  the  ordonnanoe 
is  addreased.  Sometimes  no  mention  at  all  is  made  of  the  assembly  of  estates, 
which,  suggested  the  propriety  of  enacting  the  law.  Preface,  au  tom.  iii.  des 
Ordon.  p.  xx.  Thus  the  States  General  had  only  the  privilege  of  advising  and 
remonstrating ;  the  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  king  alone. 

NoTK  [40].  Page  80. 

If  the  parliament  of  Paris  be  considered  only  as  the  supreme  court  of  jostieet 
every  thing  relative  to  its  origin  and  jurisdiction  is  dear  and  obvious,    it  is  the 
ancient  court  of  the  king's  palace,  new  modelled,  rendered  atationary,  and 
invested  with  an  extensive  and  ascertained  jurisdiction.    The  power  of  this 
court,  while  employed  in  this  part  of  its  fimctions,  is  not  the  object  of  present 
consideration.     The  pretensions  of  the  parliament  to  control  the  exercise  of  the 
legislative  authority,  and  its  claim  of  a  right  to  interpose  with  respect  to  public 
affairs  and  the  political  administration  of  the   kingdom,  lead   to  inquiries 
attended  with  great  difficulty.    As  the  officers  and  members  of  the  parliament 
of  Paris  were  anciently  nominated  by  the  king,  were  paid  by  him,  and  on  several 
occasions  were  removed  by  him  at  pleasure  (Chronic  Scandaleose  de  Louis  XL 
ehez  lea  Mem.  de  Comines,  tom.  ii.  p.  51.  Edit,  de  M.  Lenglet  de  Fresnoy), 
they  cannot  be  considered  as  representatives  of  the  people,  nor  could  they  claim 
any  share  in  the  legislative  power  as  acting  in  their  name.    We  must  there- 
fore search  for  some  other  source  of  this  high  privilege.     The  parliament  was 
originally  composed  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the  kingdom.    The  peers  of 
France,  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  order,  and  noblemen  of  illustrious  birth,  were 
^  members  of  it,  to  whom  were  added  some  clerks  and  counsellors,  learned  in  the 
*  laws.     Pasquier  Recherches,  p.  44,  &c.     Encyclopedie,  tom.  xii.  Art  Porle^ 
meriiy  p.  3. 5.    A  court  thus  constituted,  was  properly  a  committee  of  the  States 
General  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  composed  of  those  barons  and.^e/et.  whom 
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tba  kiiigfl  of  Fmica  were  aceustomed  to  coneolt  with  regard  to  every  act  of 
jurisdiction  or  legialatiTe  authority.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  during  the  inter- 
Tale  between  the  meetind;!  of  the  States  General,  or  during  those  periods  when 
that  assembly  was  not  called,  to  consult  the  parliament,  to  lay  matters  of  public 
concern  before  it,  and  to  obtain  its  approbation  and  concurrence,  before  any 
ordonnanoe  was  published,  to  which  the  people  were  required  to  conform. 
2.  Under  the  second  race  of  kings,  every  new  law  was  reduced  into  proper  form 
by  the  chancellor  of 'the  kingdom,  was  proposed  by  luin  to  the  people,  and  when 
enacted,  was  committed  to  him  to  be  kept  among  the  public  records,  that  he 
might  giro  authentic  copies  of  it  to  all  who  should  demand  them.  Hincm.  de 
Ord.  Palat.  o.  16.  Capitul.  Car.  Calv.  tit.  xiv,  i  11.  tit.  zjc^.  The  chancellor 
presided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  at  its  first  institution,  Encydopedie,  tom. 
iii.  art.  Chaneeker^  p.  88.  It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  king  to  continue  to 
employ  him  in  his  ancient  functions  of  framing,  taking  into  lus  custody,  and 
pubUahing  the  ordonnances  which  were  issued.  To  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Gapitularia  of  Charlemagne,  the  following  words  are  subjoined  :  ^  Anno  ter- 
tio  elementissimi  domini  nostri  Caroli  Augusti,  sub  ipso  anno,  hec  facta  Capi-> 
tula  sunt,  et  consignata  Stephano  comiti,  ut  hsBC  manifests  faceret  Parisiis 
mallo  publico,  et  ilia  legere  jGitceret  coram  Scabineis,  quod  ita  et  fecit,  et  omnes 
in  uno  oonsenserunt,  quod  ipsi  voluissent  obeervare  usque  in  posterum,  etiam 
omnes  Scabinei,  Episoopi,  Abbates,  jTomites,  manu  propria  subter  signaverunt." 
Bouquet  Recueil,  tom.  ▼.  p.  663.  Mallut  signifies  not  only  the  public  asiembly 
of  the  nation,  but  the  court  of  justice  held  by  the  Comes,  or  Missus  dominicus. 
Scabini  were  the  judges,  or  the  assessors  of  the  judges  in  that  court.  Here  then 
seems  to  be  a  Tory  early  instance,  not  only  of  laws  being  published  in  a  court  of 
justice,  but  of  their  being  verified  or  confirmed  by  \he  subscription  of  the  judges. 
If  this  was  the  common  practice,  it  naturally  introduced  the  ?erif|ring  of  edicts  in 
the  parUament  of  Paris.  But  this  conjecture  I  propose  With  that  diffidence,  which 
I  have  felt  in  all  my  reasonings  concerning  the  laws  and  institutions  of  foreign 
nations.  3.  This  supreme  court  of  justice  in  France  was  dignified  with  the  appella- 
tion of  parliament,  the  name  by  which  the  general  assembly  of  the  pation  was  dis- 
tinguished towards  the  close  of  the  second  race  of  kings;  and  men,  both  in  reason- 
ing and  in  conduct,  are  wonderfully  influenced  by  the  familiarity  of  names. 
The  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  the  magistrates  established  while  the 
republican  government  subsisted  in  Rome,  enabled  Augustus  and  his  successors 
to  assume  new  powers  with  less  observation  and  greater  ease.  The  bestowing 
the  same  name  in  France  upon  two  court*,  which  were  extremely  different,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  confound  their  jurisdiction  and  functions. 

All  these  circumstances  concurred  in  leading  the  kings  of  France  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  as  the  instrument  of  reconciling  the 
people  to  the  exercise  of  legislative  authority  by  the  crown.  The  French, 
accustomed  to  see  all  new  laws  examined  and  authorized,  before  they  were  pub- 
lithed,  did  not  sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  performing  this  in 
the  national  assembly,  or  in  a  court  appointed  by  the  kifig.  But  as  that  court 
was  composed  of  respectable  members,  and  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  laws 
of  their  country,  when  any  new  edict  received  its  sanction,  that  was  sufficient 
to  dispose  the  people  to  submit  to  it. 

When  the  practice  of  verifying  and  rtgutering  the  royal  edicts  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  became  common,  the  parliament  contended  that  this  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  them  legal  authority.  It  was  established  as  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  French  jurisprudence,  that  no  law  could  be  published  in  any  other 
manner ;  that  without  this  formality,  no  edict  or  ordonnance  could  have  any 
effect ;  that  the  people  were  not  bound  to  obey  it,  and  outrfat  not  to  consider  it 
as  an  edict  or  oidonnance,  until  it  was  verified  in  the  supreme  court,  after  free 
deliberation.  Roche-flavin  des  Parlemens  de  France,  4to.  Gen.  1621.  p.  921. 
Hie  parliament,  at  different  times,  hath,  with  great  fortitude  and  integrity, 
opposed  the  will  of  their  sovereigns;  and,  notwithstanding  repeated  «nd 
peremptory  requisitions  and  lM>mmand8  of  the  crown,  hath  refused  to  verify  and 
pubUsh  such  edicts  as  it  conceived  to  be  oppressive  to  the  people,  or  subversive 
of  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom.  Roche-flavin  reckons,  that  between  the 
year  156S  and  the  year  1589,  the  parliament  refused  to  verify  more  than  a 
hundred  edicts  of  the  kings.    Ibid.  925.    Many  instances  of  the  spirit  and  con- 
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■Uaoy  with  which  the  parUamento  of  Franee  opposed  pemiciout  lawi^  mad 
■Merted  their  own  priyilegee,  are  enttoierated  bj  LimnMia  in  his  NolitiB  Regni 
Francie,  lib.  i.  c.  9.  p.  2S4.  • 

But  the  power  of  the  parlfament  to  maintain  and  defend  this  pmrOefe,  bora 
no  proportion  to  its  importance,  or  to  the  courage  with  which  the  mtmhtgrn 
aMorted  it  When  any  monarch  was  determined  that  an  ediet  ehonU  be  cm^ 
ried  into  execution,  and  found  the  parliament  inflexibly  resolved  not  to  venfy  er 
publish  it,  he  could  easily  supply  this  defect  by  the  plenitaife  of  his  regal  power. 
He  repaired  to  the  parliament  in  person,  he  took  possession  of  his  seat  of  jna- 
tioe,  and  commanded  the  edict  to  be  read,  rerified,  registered,  and  published  m 
his  presence.  Then,  according  to  another  maxim  of  French  law,  the  king  luni- 
self  being  present,  neither  the  parliament,  nor  any  magistrate  whatever,  can 
exercise  any  authority,  or  perform  any  function.  Adreniente  Prindpe,  ncssat 
magistratus.  Roche-flavin,  ibid.  p.  928,  929.  Eneyelopedie,  torn.  ix.  Art  Jjti, 
de  Jtutiecy  p.  581.  Roche-flavm  mentions  several  instances  of  kings  who 
actually  exerted  this  prerotrative,  so  fhtal  to  the  residue  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties transmitted  to  the  French  by  their  ancestors.  Pasquier  prodnoee  soma 
instances  of  the  same  kind.  Rech.  p.  61.  Limneus  enomeraiee  many,  other 
instances,  but  the  length  to  which  this  note  has  swelled,  prevents  me  from 
inserting  them  at  len(^,  though  they  tend  greatly  to  illustrate  this  Importaat 
article  m  the  French  history,  p.  245.  Thus  by  an  exertion  of  prerogalive, 
which,  though  violent,  seems  t6  be  constitutional,  und  is  justified  by  inniuDeraf- 
ble  precedenu,  all  the  efforts  of  the  parliament  to  limit  and  control  the  kingr's 
legislative  authority  are  rendered  ineflectual. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  explain  the  constitution  or  jurisdiction  of  any  parlia- 
ment in  France,  but  that  of  Paris.  All  of  them  are  formed  upon  ^  modnl 
of  that  most  ancient  and  respectable  tribunal,  and  all  my  •bservationi  ooneem- 
ing  if,  will  apply  with  full  force  to  them. 

NoTK  [41].  Paoi  81. 

The  humiliating  posture  in  which  a  great  emperor  implored  aheoUitioii  is  an 
event  so  singular,  that  the  words  in  which  Gregory  himself  deeeribea  it,  merit  a 
place  here,  and  convey  a  striking  picture  of  the  arrogance  of  that  pontiff.  **  Per 
triduum,  ante  portam  castri,  deposito  omni  regie  cultu,  miserabiliter,  ntpote  dia- 
calceatus,  et  laneis  indutus,  pereistens,  non  prius  cum  muHo  fleta  apostoliaa, 
miserationis  auxilium,  et  consolationem  implorari  destitii,  qaam  omnes  qui  ihi 
aderant,  et  ad  quos  rumor  ille  pervenit,  ad  tanUm  pietatem,  et  oompaflioois 
miserecordiam  raovit,  ut  pro  eo  multis  precibus  et  lacrymis  intercedentes,  omnes 
quidem  insolitam  nostras  mentis  duritiem  mirarentor;  nonnuUi  vero  in  nobis 
non  apostolien  sedis  gravitatem,  sed  quasi  tyrannioe  feritatis  crndeUtatem  esse 
clamftjunf  Epist.  Gregor.  ap.  Memoire  della  Contesaa  Matilda  da  Tntu 
Mar.  Florentini,  Lucca,  1756,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

NoTX  [42].  Paos  85^ 

As  T  have  endeavoured  in  the  history  to  trace  the  various  steps  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  and  to  explain  the  pecahazitiss  in  ite 
policy  very  fully,  it  is  not  necessary  to  add  much  by  way  of  illustration.  What 
appears  to  be  of  any  importance,  I  shall  range  under  diatiact  heads. 

1.  Withrespect  to  the  power,  jurisdiction, and  revenue  of  the  enpeion.  A 
very  just  idea  of  these  may  be  formed  by  attending  tq  the  view  whicb  Pfeflfel 
gives  of  the  rights  of  the  emperors  at  two  different  periods.  The  first  at  thB 
close  of  the  Saxon  race,  A.  D.  1024.  These,  according  to  his  enomeiatiom 
were  the  right  of  conferring  all  the  eccleeiastica]  benefices  in  Germany  ;  of  le- 
ceivinffythe  revenues  of  them  during  a  vacancy;  of  mortmain,  or  of  sucoeeding 
to  thefeffBcts  of  ecclesiastics  who  £ed' intestate.  The  right  of  confirming  or 
of  annulling  the  elections  of  the  popes.  The  right  of  assembling  councils,  and 
of  appointing  them  to  decide  concerning  the  aflTairs  of  the  church.  The  right 
of  coi^erring  the  title  of  king  upon  their  vassals.  '  The  right  of  granting  vacant 
fiefs.  <  The  right  of  receiving  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  whether  arising  from 
the  imperial  domauis,  from  imposts  and  tolls,  from  gold  er  silver  mines,  from 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews,  or  from  forfeitures.  The  right  of  governing  Italy 
as  its  proper  sovereign^.    The  right  of  erecting  free  cities  and  of  eetabliehiiii^ 
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in  them.  Tlie  r^ht  of  UBemUiaff  the  dieti  of  the  empire,  and  of  fixing 
ibm  time  of  their  duration.  The  right  <^  coining  money,  and  of  conterring  that 
privilege  on  the  etatee  of  the  empire.  The  right  of  administering  both  high 
and  low  justice  within  the  territories  of  the  dmerent  states.  Abreg6,  p.  160. 
The  other  period  is  at  the  extinction  of  the  emperors  of  the  families  of  Lnxem- 
biirg  and  Bavaria,  A,  D.  1437.  Aocordins;  to  the  same  author,  the  imperial 
pirerogatives  at  that  time  were  the  right  of  conferring  all  dignities  and  titles, 
eaccept  the  privilege  of  being  a  stattt  of  the  empire.  The  right  of  PreeeM  pri^ 
maruB^  or  of  appointing  onoe  during  their  reign  a  dignitaiv  in  each  chapter  or 
religious  house.  The  right  of  granting  dispensations  with  respect  to  the  ago 
of  minority  The  right  of  erecting  cities,  and  of  conferring  the  privilege  of 
coining  money.  The  right  of  calling  the  meetings  of  the  diet,  and  of  presiding 
in  them.  Abreg^  Hcc  p.  507.  It  were  easy  to  show  that  Mr.  Piefiel  is  well 
founded  in  all  these  assertions,  an4  to  coniuin  them  by  the  testimony  of  the 
most  respectable  authors.  In  the  one  period,  the  emperors  appear  as  mighty 
•overeigns  with  extensive  prerogatives  ^  in  the  other,  as  the  iMads  of  a  con* 
Ibderaoy  with  veiy  limited  powers. 

The  revenues  of  the  emperors  decreased  still  more  than  their  authority. 
The  early  emperors,  and  particularly  those  of  tho  Saxon  line,  besides  their 
fnuX  patrimonial  or  hereditary  territories,  possessed  an  extensive  domain  both 
in  Italy  and  Gerinanv,  which  belonged  to  them  as  emperors.  Italy  belonged 
to  the  emperors  as  their  proper  kingdom,  and  the  revenues  which  they  drew 
from  it  were  very  considerable.  The  first  alienations  of  the  imperial  revenue 
were  made  in  that  country.  The  Italian  cities  having  acquired  wealth,  and 
Aspiring  at  independence,  purchased  their  liberty  from  different  emperors,  as  I 
have  observed.  Note  15.  The  sums  which  they  paid,  and  the  emperors  with 
whom  they  concluded  these  bargains,  are  mentioned  by  Gasp.  Klockius  de 
JRniio  Norimb.  1671.  p.  85,  &c.  Charles  IV.  and  his  son  Wenoeslaus,  dissi- 
pated all  that  remained  of  the  Italian  branch  of  the  domain.  The  German 
domain  lay  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  under  the  government 
of  the  counts  palatine.  It  is  not  easy  to  mark  out  the  boundaries,  or  to  estimate 
the  value  of  this  ancient  domain,  which  has  been  so  long  incorporated  with 
the  territories  of  different  princes.  Some  hints  with  respect  to  it  may  be  found 
in  the  Glossary  of  SpeidoUus,  which  he  has  entitled,  Sp^ulum  Juridico-Philo« 
logico-Politico-Historicum  Observationnm,  &e.  Norimb.  1673,  vol.  i.  679.  1045« 
a  more  ftili  account  of  it  is  ^ven  by  Klockius  de  iErario,  p.  84.  Besides  this, 
the  emperors  possessed  considerable  districts  of  land  lying  intermixed  with  the 
estates  of  the  dukes  and  barons.  They  were  accustomed  to  visit  theee  fro- 
quently,  and  drew  from  their  vassals  in  each  what  was  sufficient  to  support 
their  court  during  the  time  oi  their  residence  among  them.  Annalists,  ap. 
Struv.  tom.  i.  611.  A  great  part  of  these  detached  possessions  were  seized  by 
the  nobles  during  the  long  interregnum,  or  during  the  wars  oocasioned  by  the 
contests  between  the  emperors  and  the  court  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  that 
STUch  encroaichments  were  made  on  the  fixed  or  territorial  property  of  the  em- 
perors, they  were  robbed  almost  entirely  of  their  casual  revenues.  The  princes 
and  barons  appropriating  to  themselves  taxes  and  duties  of  every  kind,  which 
had  usually  been  paid  to  them.  Pfrflbl  Abreg^^  p.  374.  The  profuse  and  in* 
considerate  ambition  of  Charles  IV.  squandered  whatever  remained  of  the  im- 
perial revenues  after  so  many  defalcations.  He,  in  the  year  1376,  in  order  to 
prevail  with  the  electors  to  choose  his  son  Wenceslaus  king  of  the  Romans, 
promised  each  of  them  a  hundred  thousand  crowns.  But  b(&g  unable  to  pay 
so  large  a  sum,  and  eager  to  seeun  the  election  to  his  son,  he  alienated  to  the 
three  eoelesiastical  electors,  and  to  the  count  palatine,  such  countries  as  still 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  domain  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  likewise  made 
over  to  them  all  the  taxes  and  tolls  then  levied  bv  the  emperors  in  that  district. 
Trithemius,  and  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  of  Magdeburgk,  enumerate  the 
territo>ies  and  taxes  which  were  thus  alienated,  and  represent  this  as  the  last 


and  fatal  blow  to  the  iniperial  authority.  StruVi  Corp.  vol.  i.  p.  437.  From 
that  period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperors  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Speidelins,  all  that  they  yield 


that  period  the  shreds  of  the  ancient  revenues  possessed  by  the  emperors  have 
been  so  inconsiderable,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Speidelii 
would  be  so  far  from  defraying  the  expense  of  supporUn^ 
they  wonld  not  pay  the  charge  of  aiaiptaining  the  peete  < 
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pire.  Speidelii  Speculum,'^.  toI.  i.  p.  600.  Theae  funds,  inconBdeimhle  aa 
they  were,  continaed  to  decrease.  GranveUe,  the  minuter  of  Chaxks  V.  a»- 
sertod  in  tlie  ye&r  1546,  in  presence  of  several  of  the  Oerman  princes,  that  his 
master  drew  no  money  at  all  from  the  empire.  Sleid.  History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Lond.  1689.  p.  372.  The  same  is  the  case  at  present.  Traits  de  ^oita 
pubUqiie  de  TEmpiie,  par  M.  le  Coq.  de  Villeray,  p.  55.  FSrom  the  leign  of 
Chartes  iV.,  whom  Maximilian  called  the  pest  of  the  empire,  the  empenmthaTe 
depended  entirely  on  their  hereditary  dominions,  as  the  chief,  and  almost  the 
only  sooroe  of  their  power,  and  eren  of  their  subsistence. 

2.  The  ancient  mode  of  electing  the  emperors,  and  the  raiious  ehangos  which 
it  underwent,  require  some  illustration.  The  imperial  crown  was  origiBsBy 
attained  by  election,  as  well  as  those  of  most  monarchies  in  Europe.  An 
opinion  lonff  prerailed  among  the  antiquaries  and  public  lawyers  of  Germany, 
that  the  right  of  choosing  the  emperors  was  vested  in  the  archbishops  of  Meats, 
Cologne,  and  Treves,  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the  duke  of  Saxony,  the  marquis 
of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  count  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  by  an  edict  of  Otho  IIL 
confirmed  by  Gregory  V.,  about  the  year  996.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  history 
contradicts  this  opinion.  It  appears,  that  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history 
of  Germany,  the  person  who  was  to  reign  over  all,  was  elected  by  the  su&age 
of  all.  Thus  Conrad  I.  was  elected  by  all  the  people  of  the  Franks,  say  some 
annalists,  by  all  the  princes  and  chief  men,  say  others :  by  all  the  nation,  say 
others.  See  their  words,  Struv.  Corp.  211.  Conringius  de  German,- Imper. 
Repub.  Acroamatc  Sex.  Ebroduni  1654,  p.  103.  In  the  year  1034,  posterior  to 
the  supposed  regulations  of  Otho  III.,  Conrad  II.  was  elected  by  all  the  chief 
men,  and  his  election  was  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  people,  Struv.  Cocp. 
284.  At  the  election  of  Lotharius  II.  A.  D.  1125,  sixty  thousand  persons  of 
all  ranks  were  present.  He  was  named  by  the  chief  men,  and  their  nominatioii 
was  approved  by  the  people.  Struv.  ibid.  p.  367.  The  first  author  who  men- 
tions the  seven  electors  u  Martlnus  Polonus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  which  ended,  A.  D.  1250. 

We  find  that  in  the  ancient  elections  to  which  I  have  referred^  the  princes  of 
the  greatest  power  and  authority  were  allowed  by  their  countrymen  to  name 
the  person  whom  they  wished  to  appoint  emperor,  and  the  people  approved  or 
disapproved  of  their  nomination.    This  privilege  of  voting  first  is  called  by 
the  German  lawyers  the  right  of  Prataxaium,     Pfeffel  Abreg^  p.  316.    This 
was  the  first  origin  of  the  exclusive  right  which  the  electors  acquired.    Hie 
electors  possessed  the  most  extensive  territories  of  any  princes  in  the  empire ; 
all  the  flteat  offices  of  the  state  were  in  their  hands  by  hereditary  right;  as 
soon  as  Uiey  obtained  or  engrossed  so  much  influence  in  the  election  as  to  be 
allowed  the  right  of  praotaxation,  it  was  vain  to  oppose  their  will,  and  it  even 
became  unnecessary  for  the  inferior  ecclesiastics  and  barons  to  attend,  when 
they  had  no  other  function  but  that  of  confirming  the  deed  of  these  more 
powerful  princes  by  their  assent.    During  times  of  turbulence,  the  subordinate 
members  of  the  Germanio  body  could  not  resort  to  the  place  of  election  withoot 
a  retinae  of  armed  vassals,  the  expense  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  defray 
out  of  their  own  revenues  ;  and  finding  their  attendance  to  be  unnecessary,  they 
were  unwilling  to  waste  them  to  no  purpose.    The  rights  of  the  seven  electors 
were  supported  by  all  the  descendonts  and  allies  of  their  powerful  iuiilies, 
who  shared  in  the  splendour  and  influence  which. they  enjoyed  by  this  distin- 
guishing privilege.     Pfeffel  Abreg^,  p.  376.    The  seven  electors  were  coosidered 
as  the  representatives  of  all  the  orders  which  composed  the  highest  class  of 
German  nobility.     There  were  three  archbishops,  chancdlors  of  the  three  great 
districts  into  which  the  empire  was  anciently  divided ;  one  king,  one  duke,  one 
marquis,  and  one  count.     AH  these  circumstances  contributed  to  render  the  in- 
troduction of  this  considerable  innovation  into  the  constitution  of  the  Grermanic 
body  extremely  eas^.     Every  thing  of  importance,  relatinff  to  this  branch  of 
tho  political  state  of  the  empire,  is  well  illustrated  by  Onuphrius  Panvinios,  an 
Augustan  monk  of  Verona,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.     His  treatise, 
if  we  make  some  allowance  for  that  partiality  which  he  expresses  in  favour  of 
the  powers  which  the  popes  claimed  in  the  empire,  has  the  merit  of  being  one 
of  the  first  works  in  which  a  controverted  point  in  history  is  examined  with 
critical  preeisiop,  and  with  a  proper  attention  to  that  evidence  which  is  derived 
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from  TCCordfl,  or  the  testimony  of  oontemporaiy  hietoriuia.  It  is  inserted  bj 
OoldastOw  in  his  Politica  Imperialis,  p.  2. 

As  the  electors  have  engrossed  the  sole  right  of  choosing  the  emperors,  they 
ha?e  tsBumed  likewise  that  of  deposing  them.  This  high  power  the  electors 
have  not  only  presumed  to  claim,  but  have  ventured  in  more  than  one  instance, 
to  exercise.  In  the  year  1298,  a  part  of  the  electors  deposed  Adolphvs  of  Nas- 
sau, and  substituted  Albert  of  Austria  in  his  place.  The  reasons  on  which  they 
found  their  sentenoe,  showed  that  this  deed  flowed  from  factious,  not  from  pub- 
lie  spirited  motives.  Siruv.  Corp.  vol.  i.  540.  In  the  first  year  of  the  fifteenth 
oentnry,  the  electors  deposed  Wenceslans,  and  placed  the  imperial  crown  on  the 
head  of  Rupert,  elector  palatine.  The  act  ot  deposition  is  still  eztanL  Ool- 
dasti  Constit.  vol.  i.  379.  It  is  pronounced  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  the  electors,  and  confirmed  by  several  prelates  and  barons  of  the  empire,  who 
were  present.  These  exertions  of  the  electoral  power,  demonstrate  that  the 
imperial  authority  was  sunk  very  low. 

The  other  privileges  of  the  electors,  and  the  rights  of  the  electoral  college,' 
•re  explained  by  the  writers  on  the  public  law  in  Germany. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  diets  or  general  assemblies  of  the  empire,  it  would  be 
neeessary,  if  my  object  were  to  write  a  particular  history  of  Germany,  to  enter 
into  a  minute  detail,  concerning  the  forms  of  assembling  it,  the  persons  who 
have  right  to  be  present,  their  ^division  into  several  coUeges  or  benches,  the 
objects  of  their  deliberation,  the  mode  in  which  they  carry  on  their  debates  or 
give  their  suffrages,  and  the  authority  of  their  decrees  or  recesses.  But  as  mv 
only  object  is  to  give  the  outlines  of  the  constitution  of  the  German  empire,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that,  originally,  the  diets  of  the  empire  were  exactly 
the  same  with  the  assemblies  of  March  and  of  May,  held  by  the  kings  of  Prance. 
They  met,  at  least,  once  a  year.  Every  freeman  had  a  right^  to  bo  present. 
They  were  assemblies,  in  which  a  monarch  deliberated  with  his  subjects,  con- 
cerning their  common  interest  Arumeus  de  Comitiis  Rom.  €rerman.  Imperii, 
4to.  Jenn,  1660,  cap.  7.  No.  SO,  &e.  But  when  the  princes^  dignified  eccle- 
siastica,  and  barons,  acquired  territorial  and  independent  jurisdiction,  the  diet 
became  an  assembly  of  the  separate  states,  which  formed  the  confederacy  of 
which  the  emperOr  was  head.  While  the  constitution  of  the  empire  rsmamed 
in  its  primitive  form,  attendance  an  the  diets  was  a  duty,  like  the  other  services 
due  fii^m  iendal  subjects  to  their  sovereign,  which  the  members  were  bound  to 
perform  in  person ;  and  if  any  member  who  had  a  right  to  be  present  in  the 
diet,  neglected  to  attend  in  person,  he  not  only  lost  his  vote,  but  was  liable  to  a 
heavy  penalty.  Arumeus  de  Comit.  c.  5.  No.  40.  Whereas,  from  the  time 
that  the  members  of  the  diet  became  independent  states,  the  right  of  sufira(||e 
was  annexed  to  the  territory  or  dignity,  not  to  the  person.  The  members,  if 
they  could  not,  or  would  not  attend  in  person,  might  send  their  deputies,  as 
princes  and  ambassadors,  and  they  were  entitled  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
belonging  to  their  constituents,  tbid.  No.  42.  46. 49.  By  degrees,  and  upon 
the  same  principle  of  considering  the  diet  as  an  assembly  of  independent  sUtes, 
in  which  each  confederate  had  the  right  of  suffrage,  if  any  member  possessed 
more  than  one  of  those  states  or  characters  which  entitle  to  a  seat  in  the  diet, 
he  was  allowed  a  proportional  number  of  suffhiges.  P&ffel  Abreff6,  669. 
From  the  same  cause  the  imperial  cities,  as  soon  as  they  became  nee^  and 
acquired  supreme  and  independent  jurisdiction  within  their  own  territories, 
were  received  as  members  of  the  diet  The  powers  of  the  diet  extend  to  every 
thing  relative  to  the  common  concern  of  the  Germanic  body,  or  that  can  interest 
or  ^iict  it  as  a  confederacy.  The  diet  take  no  cognizance  of  the  interior 
administration  in  the  different  states,  unless  that  happens  to  disturb  the  public 
peace,  or  to  threaten  the  general  safety. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  imperial  chamber,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  has  been 
the  great  source  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  Germany,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  this  court  was  instituted  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  occasioned 
by  private  wars  in  Germany.  I  have  already -traced  the  rise  and  progress  of 
this  practice,  and  pointed  out  its  pernicious  effects  as  ftilly  as  their  extensive 
influence  during  the  middle  ages  required.  In  Germany,  private  wars  seem  to 
hare  been  more  frequent  and  productive  of  worse  consequences  than  in  the 
other  oountries  of  Europe.    TlMre  are  obvious  reasons  for  this.    The  nobiUty 
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of  G«niiuiy  wen  extremely  niuneroiia,  and  the  ommm  of  tbeir  itiimeion  miil. 
iiplied  in  proportion.  The  terriioriai  joriediction  which  the  Gennui  aables 
acquired,  was  more  oompleie  than  that  poameed  by  their  order  in  other  nations. 
They  became,  in  reality,  independent  powere,  and  they  claimed  all  the  piivi- 
legea  of  that  character.  The  long  interregnum  from  A.  D.  1256,  to  A.  D.  1273, 
aecustomed  them  to  an  oncontroUed  licenee,  and  led  them  to  forget  th^  rnkKir* 
dination  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  public  trangiiiUity.  At  the 
time  when  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  began  to  acquire  such  an  iociease  cif 
power  and  revenues,  as  added  new  vigour  to  their  goTemmeot,  the  authority 
and  revenues  of  the  emperors  continued  gradually  to  decline.  The  diets  of  the 
empire,  which  alone  haid  authority  to  judge  between  such  mighty  barcos,  and 
power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  met  very  seldom.  Connng.  Acroamata,  p.  234. 
The  diets,  when  they  did  assemble,  were  often  con^Kised  of  several  thousand 
members,  Chronic.  Constat,  ap.  Stniv.  Corp.  L  p.  546,  and  were  tnmnJtaaiy 
assemblies,  ill  qualified  to  decide  concerning  any  question  of  right.  The  eoeeion 
of  the  diets  continued  only  two  or  three  days;  Pfeffel  Ahregl,  p.  244:  so  that 
they  had  no  time  to  hear  or  discuss  any  cause  that  was  in  the  smaUesi  degree 
intricate.  Thus  Germany  was  left,  in  some  measure,  without  any  court  of 
judicature,  capable  of  deoding  the  contests  between  its  more  powerful  meni- 
bers,  or  of  repressing  the  evils  occasioned  by  their  private  wara. 

All  the  expedients  which  were  employed  in  other  countries  of  £urope,  in 
order  to  restrain  this  practice,  and  which  1  have  described,  Note  21,  were  tried 
in  Germany  with  littie  effect.  The  confederacies  of  the  nobles  and  of  tke 
cities,  and  the  division  of  Germany  into  various  circles,  which  1  meotioned  in 
that  note,  were  found  likewise  insufficient  As  a  last  remedy,  the  Germans  had 
reoourse  to  arbiters,  whom  they  called  Auitregm.  The  barons  and  statee  ia 
different  parts  of  Germany  joined  in  conventions,  by  which  they  bound  tbem- 
selvea  to  refer  all  controversies  that  might  arise  between  them  to  the  determina- 
tion of  AwUregt^  and  to  submit  to  their  sentences  as  final.  These  arbiters  are 
named  sometimes  in  the  treaty  of  convention,  an  instance  of  which  occurs  in 
Ludewig  Reliquv  Manuscr.  omnis  svi,  vol.  ii.  212 ;  somqtimes  they  .were  chosen 
by  mutual  consent  upon  occasion  of  any  contest  that  arose ;  sometimes  they 
were  a{^>ointed  by  neutral  persons ;  and  sometimes  the  choice  was  left  to  be 
decided  by  lot  Datt.  de  Pace  pubiica  Imperii,  lib.  i.  cap.  27,  No.  60,  J^ 
Bpeidelius  Speculum,  ftc.  voc.  Auiirag,  p.  95.  Upon  the  introduction  of  this 
practice,  the  public  tribunals  of  justice  became  in  a  great  moasore  useless,  and 
were  almost  entirely  deserted. 

In  order  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  government,  Maximilian  I.  instituted 
the  imperial  chamber,  at  the  period  whi^  I  have  mentioned.  This  tribunal 
consisted  originally  of  a  president,  who  was  always  a  nobleman  of  the  first  order, 
and  of  sixteen  judges.  The  president  was  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  the 
judges,  partly  by  1^,  and  partly  by  the  states,  aooordinf  to  forms  which  it  is 
unnooessary  to  describe.  A  sum  was  imposed,  with  their  own  consent,  on  the 
states  of  the  empire,  for  pajring  the  sal&ries  of  the  judge*  and  o^kers  in  this 
court  The  imperial  chamber  was  eatabUshed  at  first  at  FraAkfeif  on  the 
Maine.  During  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  removed  to  Spires,  and  eoati^ 
nued  in  that  city  above  a  century  and  a  hal£  It  is  now  fixed  at  WeUlar. 
This  court  takes  cognizance  of  all  questions  concerning  civil  right  betwees  the 
states  or  the  einpire.  and  passes  judgment  in  the  last  resort,  and  without  appeal. 
To  it  belongs  likewise  the  privilege  of  juii^ng  in  criminal  causes,  which  may  be 
considered  as  connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  public  psaee.  Pf<^el 
Abregi,  560. 

All  causes  relatiqg  to  points  of  feudal  rWht  or  jurisdiotion,  together  with 
such  as  respect  the  territories  which  hold  oT  the  empire  in  Italy,  h^ong  pro- 
perty to  the  iurisdiction  of  the  Aulic  eouncU.  This  tribunal  was  formed  upon 
the  model  of  the  anoent  court  of  the  palace,  instituted  by  the  emperors  of  Ger- 
many. It  depended  not  upon  the  states  of  the  entpire,  but  upon  the  emperor, 
he  having  the  right  of  appointing  at  pleasure  all  the  judges  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed. Maximilian,  in  order  to  procure  some  eonpsaisation  for  the  diminution 
of  his  authority,  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  imperial  chamber,  prevailed  oo  tlie 
diet,  A.  D.  1512,  to  give  its  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  AuliceowKaL 
^nOB  that  time  it  has  been  a  great  object  of  poHcy  in  the  court  of  Viena&,  to 
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ostend  the  jorisdiction,  snd  mipport  the  authority  of  the  Aullc  coaneil,  aad  to 
oircmmcribe  and  weaken  those  of  the  imperial  chamber.  The  tedious  forms 
and  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  imperial  chamber,  have  furnished  the  emperon 
with  pfetezta  for  doing  so.  **  Lites  Spine,"  according  to  the  witticism  of  a 
Gennan  lawyer,  **>  spirant,  sed  nunquam  expirant."  Such  delays  are  unavoida- 
ble  in  a  court  composed  of  members  named  by  many  diflbrent  states,  jealous  of 
each  other.  Whereas  the  judges  of  the  Aiidic  council,  depending  ujkon  one 
master,  and  being  reiponsible  to  him  alone,  ari  more  rigoros  and  dediiTe. 
Puffendorf,  de  Sutu  Imper.  Germ.  cap.  v.  f  30.    P&lfel  Abreg^  p.  581. 

Note  [43].  Paok  87. 

Tub  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  Turkish  government  is  conforma^ 
Me  to  the  accounts  of  the  moat  intelligent  travellers  who  have  visited  that 
empire.  The  count  de  Marsigli,  in  his  treatise  ecmoeming  the  mititarv  state  of 
the  Turkish  empiM,  ch.  vi.  and  the  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  laiwsv 
government,  and  manners  of  the  Turks,  published  at  London,  1768,  voL  i.  p.  8U 
diSbr  from  other  writersvwho  have  described  the  political  constitutidn  of  thai 
powerfbl  monarchy.  As'  they  had  opportunity,  during  their  long  residence  in 
Turkey,  to  observe  the  order  and  justice  conspicuous  in  several  departments 
of  administration,  they  seem  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  should  be  denominated 
a  despotism.  But  when  the  form  of  government  in  any  country  is  represented 
to  be  despotic,  this  does  not  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  monarch  is  cofttinu* 
ally  exerted  in  acts  of  violence,  injustice,  and  cruelty.  Under  political  consti- 
tutions of  every  species,  unless  when  some  frantic  tyrant  happens  to  hold  the 
sceptre^  the  ordinary  administration  of  government  must  be  conformable  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  if  not  active  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people* 
cannot  certainly  have  their  destruction  for  its  object.  A  state,  'A  whieh  the 
sovereign  possesses  the  absolute  command  of  a  vast  militarv  foroe*  together 
with  the  dnposal  of  an  extensive  revenue,  in  which  the  people  have  no  privi- 
leges, and  no  part  either  immediate  or  remote  'm  legislation ;  in  which  there  is 
no  body  of  hereditary  nobility,  jealous  of  their  own  rights  and  distinctions,  to* 
stand  as  an  intermediate  order  between  the  prince  and  the  people,  cannot  be 
distinguished  by  any  name  but  that  of  a  despotism.  The  restraints,  however, 
which  I  have  mentioned,  arising  from  the  Capieuljf^  and  from  religion,  are 
powerful.  But  they  are  not  such  as  change  the  nature  or  denoaiination  of  the 
government.  When  a  despotic  prince  employs  an  armed  force  to  support  his 
authority,  he  commits  the  supfiame  power  to  their  hands.  The  Pretorian  bands 
in  Rome  dethroned,  murdered.,  and  exalted  their  princes,  in  the  same  wanton 
manner  with  the  soldiery  of  the  Pone  at  Constantinople.  But  notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  Roman  emperors  have  been  considered  by  all  political  writers  as 
possessing  despotic  power.  . 

The  author  of  Observations  on  the  religion,  laws,  government,  and  manners 
of  the  Turks,  in  a  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  Us  work,  hath  made  some 
.remarks  on  what  is  contained  in  this  Note,  and  in  that  part  of  the  text  to  whidr 
it  refers.  It  is  with  <fiffidenoe  I  set  my  opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  person^ 
who  has  observed  the  government  of  the  Turks  with  attention, and  has  described 
it  with  abilities.  But  after  a  cai^ful  review  of  the  subject,  to  me  the  Turkish 
government  still  appears  of  such  a  species  as  can  be  ranged  in  no  class  but  thai 
to  which  political  writers  have  given  the  name  of  demotitm.  There  is  not  in 
Turkey  any  constitutional  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  any  bar- 
rier to  circumscribe  the  exercise  of  his  power  but  the  two  which  I  have  men- 
tioned; one  afforded  by  religion,  the  principle  upon  which  the  authority  of  the 
sultan  is  founded ;  the  other  by  the  army,  the  instrument  which  he  must  em- 
ploy to  maintain  his  power.  The  author  represents  the  C/Temo,  or  body  of  the 
law,  as  an  intetinediate  order  between  the  monarch  and  the  people.  PreC  p. 
30.  But  wluitever  restraint  the  authority  of  the  t^ltma  may  mipose  apon  the 
sovoreiffQ,  is  derived  from  religion.  The  JHotUaht^  out  of  whom  the  mufti  and 
other  chief  officers  of  the  law  must  be  chosen,  ate  eccleeiastics^  It  is  as  inter- 
preters of  the  Koran  or  Divine  Will  that  they  are  objects  of  Vdikcration.  Tho 
check,  then,  which  they  give  to  the  ozerciee  of  arbitrary  powei'  is  not  different 
from  one  of  those  of  which  I  took  notice.  Indeed,  this  restraint  cannot  b« 
very  considerable.    The  mufti,  who  is  the  htfftd  of  the  order,  ns  well  85  of<er^ 
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inferior  ofiScer  of  law,  ii  named  by  the  sultan,  and  is  remoTaUe  at  liifl  | 
Tlie  strange  means  employed  by  the  Uietna  in  1746,  to  obtain  fiie  dismasioo  of 
ft  minister  whom  they  hated,  is  a  manifest  proof  that  they  possess  bat  little 
oonstitutionaj  authority  which  can  serve  as  a  restraint  upon  the  will  of  the- 
sovereign.  Obserrat.  p.  92.  of  2d.  edit.  If  the  author's  idea  be  just,  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  bwfy  of  the  law  should  have  no  method  of  remonstratinf^ 
against  the  errors  of  administration,  but  by  setting  fire  to  the  capital. 

The  author  seems  to  consider  the  Capieuly  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  neithor 
as  formidable  instruments  of  the  sultan's  power,  nor  as  any  restraint  upon  ths 
exercise  of  it.  His  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  the  nuinber  of  the  Capieuly 
is  small  in  proportion  to  the  other  troops  which  compose  the  Turkish  armieai 
and  that  in  time  of  peace  they  are  undisciplined.  Pref.  2dr  edit.  p.  23,  &c.  But 
the  troops  stationed  in  a  capital,  though  their  number  be  not  great,  aro  alwayw 
masters  of  the  sorereign's  person  and  power.  The  Preturian  bands  bore  no 
proportion  to  the  legionary  troops  in  the  frontier  provinces.  The  soldierj  of 
the  Porte  are  more  numerous,  and  must  possess  power  of  the  same  kind,  and  b» 
equally  fonnidable,eDmetimes  to  the  sovereign,  and  ofte»er  to  the  people.  How- 
ever  mudi  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries  may  be  neglected  at  present, it  certainly 
was  not  so  in  that  age  to  which  alone  my  description  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment applies.  The  author  observes,  pref.  p.  29,  that  the  Janizaries  never 
deposed  any  sultan  of  themselves,  but  that  some  form  of  law  true  or  ftJse,  has 
been  observed,  and  that  either  the  mufti,  or  some  other  minister  of  religiom 
has  announced  to  the  unhappy  prince  the  law  which  renders  him  unworthy  of 
the  throne.  Observ.  p.  102.  This. will  alwaj^  happen.  In  every  revoiution. 
though  brought  about  by  military  power,  the  deeds  of  the  soldierj  muet  be- 
confirmed  and  carried  into  execution  with  the  civil  and  religious  fonnalitiee 
peculiar  to  the  constitution. 

This  addition  to  the  Note  may  serve  as  a  further  illustration  of  my  own 
sentiments,  but  is  not  made  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  any  controversy 
with  the  author  of  Obiervalimu^  &c.  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  obliging^ 
terms  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  remarks  upon  what  I  had  advanced. 
Happy  were  it  for  such  as  venture  to  oommunicate  their  opinions  to  the  world, 
if  every  animadversion  upon  them  were  conveyed  with  the  same  candid  and 
liberal  spirit.  In  one  particular,  however,  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended 
what  I  meant,  pref  p.  17.  I  certainly  did  not  mention  his  or  count  Maraigli*s 
long  residence  in  Turkey,  as  a  circumstance  which  should  ^letract  from  the 
weight  of  their  authority.  I  took  notice  of  it,  in  justice  to  my  readers,  that 
they  might  receive  my  opinion  with  diltrust,  as.it  differed  from  that  of  persons 
whose  means  of  information  were  so  far  superior  to  mine. 

Note  [44].  Page  87. 

The  institution,  the  disoipline,  and  privileges  of  the  Janisaries  are  deacribed 
fiy  all  the  authors  who  give  any  account  of  the  Turkish  gtivemment.  The 
manner  in  which  enthusiasm  was  employed  in  order  to  initpire  them  irilh  cour- 
age, is  thus  related  by  prince  Cantemir:  ^  When  Amurath  I.  had  formed  them 
into  a  body,  he  sent  them  to  Haii  Bektash,  a  Turkish  saint,  famous  for  his 
miracles  and  prophecies,  desiring  him  to  bestow  on  them  a  banner,  to  pray  to 
God  for  their  success,  and  to  give  them  a  name.  The  saint,  when  tJtMf  ap- 
peared in  his  presence,  put  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  upon  one  of  their  beads,  and 
said,  ^Let  them  be  called  YengiefierL  Let  their  countenance  be  ever  bright, 
their  hands  victorious,  their  swords  keen ;  let  their  spear  alwayi  hang  over 
the  heads  of  their  enemies,  and  wherever*  they  go,  may  they  return  with  a 
shining  face.''  History  of  the  Oftoman  empire,  p.  38.  The  number  of  Jani- 
zaries at  the  first  institution  of  the  body,  was  not  considerable.  Under  Soly- 
man,  in  the  year  1521,  they  amounted  to  twelve  thousand.  Since  that  time 
their  number  has  greativ  increased.  MsrsigH,  Etat,  &c.  ch.  xvi.  p.  68.  Though 
Solyman  possessed  such  abilities  and  authority  as  to  restrain  this  formidable 
body  within  the  bounds  of  obedience,  yet  its  tendency  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  sultans  was,  even  in  that  age,  foreseen  by  sagacious  observers.  Nicolas 
Daulphinpis,  who  accompanied  M.  D'Aramon,  ambassador  from  Henry  U.  of 
France  to  Solyman,  publishecl  an  account  of  his  travels,  m  which  he  describafi 
«id  oelebrates  the  discipline  of  the  Janizaries,  but  at  the  same  time  predicC^ 
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that  ihef  wonld,  one  day,  become  fonnidmble  to  their  ONHrten,  and  ae(  the  eaiDe 
part  at  Oonstantmople,  as  the  Prvtorian  bands  had  dene  at  Rome.  CoUeotkMi 
of  Voyages  from  the  Earl  of  Oxford's  librazy,  toI.  i.  p.  699. 

Now  [45].  Paob  88. 

SoLTHAH  the  Magnifieent,  to  whom  the  Turkish  historians  ha^e  |ffen  the 
surname  of  CofMim,  or  institater  of  rolesv  first  broojrht  the  finances  and  militaiy 
establishment  of  the  Turkish  empire  into  a  reg^ar  form.  He  divided  the 
military  force  into  the  Ccqneufy.  or  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  which  was  properly 
the  standing  army,  and  Saraiaeuly  or  soldiers  appointed  to  guard  the  frontiers. 
The  chief  strength  of  the  latter  consisted  of  those  who  held  Timariots  and 
Ziams.  These  were  portions  of  land  granted  to  certain  persons  for  hie,  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  military  fiefii  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  in 
return  for  which  military  service  was  performed.  Solyman,  In  his  Canun 
wVome,  or  book  of  regulations,  fixed  with  great  accuracy  the  extent  of  these 
lands  in  each  province  of  his  empire,  appointed  the  preoise  number  of  soldierv 
each  person  who  held  a  Timariot  or  a  Ziam  should  bring  into  the  fields 
and  established  the  pay  which  they  should  receive  while  enffaged  in  service. 
Count  Marsigli  and  Sir  Paul  Rycaut  have  given  extracts  from  this  book  of 
regulations,  and  it  appears,  that  the  ordinary  establishment  of  the  Turkish 
amr^  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fiflv  thousand  men.  When  these  Were  added 
to  the  soldiery  of  the  Porte,  they  formed  a  military  power  greatly  superior  to 
what  any  Christian  state  could  command  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Mandgl^ 
Etat  Militaire,  toi.  p.  136.  Rycaut*s  Sute  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  bodk  iii. 
ch.  3.  As  Solyman,  during  his  active  reign,  was  engaged  so  constantly  in  war, 
that  his  troops  were  always  in  the  field,  the  SerroiaetUjf  became  almost  equal  to 
the  Janizaries  themselves  in  discipline  and  valour. 

It  is  not  surprising  then,  that  the  authors  of  the  sixteenth  century  should 
repreeent  the  Turks  as  far  superior  to  the  Christians  both  in  the  knowledge 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  art  of  war.  Quicoiardini  informs  us,  that  the  Ita- 
lians learned  the  art  of  fortifying  towns  from  the  Turks.  Histor.  lib.  xv.  p. 
St66.  Busbeqoius,  who*  was  ambamdor  from  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  Soly- 
man, and  who  had  an  opportunity  to  obeerve  the  state  both  of  Uie  Christiai^ 
and  Turkish  armies,  published  a  discourse  concerning  the  best  manner  of  car- 
rying on  war  against  the  Turks,  in  which  he  points  out  at  great  length  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  the  infidels  possessed  with  reepeOt  to  discipline,  and 
military  improvements  of  every  kind.  Busbequii  ope^  edit.  Elzevir,  p.  393, 
&c.  The  testimony  of  other  authors  might  be  added,  if  the  matter  were  in 
any  degree  doubtful.       jc 

Before  I  conclude  these  Proofs  and  Illustrations,  I  ought  to  explain  thcP 
reason  of  two  omissions  in  them;  one  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  mention  otf 
my  own  account,  the  other  to  obviate  an  objection  to  this  part  of  the  work. 

In  all  my  inquiries  and  disquisitions  concerning  the  progress  of  government^ 
manners,  hterature,  and  commerce,  during  the  middle  ages,  as  well  aa  in  my< 
delineations  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  diflbrent  slates  of  Europe  at 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  I  have  not  once  inentioned  M.  de  Voltair** 
who,  in  his  Ecfoy  Air  PhitMre  generaUy  has  reviewed  the  same  period,  and  ha« 
treated  of  all  these  subjects.  This  does  not  proceed  fi^im  inattention  to  the  works 
•if  that  extraordinary  man,  whose  genius,  no  less  enterprising  than  univeitalf 
has  attempted  almost  every  diflbrent  species  of  literkiry  composition.  In- many 
of  these  he  excels.  In  all,  if  he  had  left  religion  untouched,  he  'A  instructive' 
and  agreeable.  But  as  he  seldom  imitates  the  example  of  modem  historians  in 
citing  the  authors  from  whom  they  derived  their  information,  I  could  not,  with 
propriety,  appeal  to  his  authority  in  confirmation  of  anv  doubtftd  or  unknown 
fact.  I  have  often,  however,  followed  him  as  my  guide  in  these  r^arches ; 
and  he  has  not  only  pointed  out  the  facts  with  respect  to  which  it  was  o^ 
importance  to  inquire,  but  the  conclusions  which  it  was  proper  to  draw  from 
them.  If  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  the  books  which  relate  thesa 
particulars,  a  great  part  of  my  labour  would  have  been  unnecessanr,  and  maii][ 
of  his  readers,  who  now  consider  him  only  as  an  enteftaining  and  lively  writer*^ 
«70uld  find  that  he  is  a  learned  and  well-informed  historian.  ^^ 
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As  to  tk*  cUkmr  ^mmoa^  ewn  intoUifaat  i««d«r  mwl  kave  ol|iMT«d,  thai  £ 
havo  Bot  entM«4,  eiUior  in  the  iitsUino»l  pvt  of  Uiifl  rglnm,  ^  ie  tb^  Proofii 
and  OlufltratioM,  into  Um  aame  delaU  with  ntpeet  |p  the  anciaBt  km  and  eo». 
toniB  of  the  British  kinffdoma,  as  coiroerning  those  of  the  other  European 
nations.  As  the  capital  nets  with  regird  to  the  prof;;iees  of  goveininent  and 
Biennen  in  their  own  ooontry  are  known  to  most  of  mj  iea4en,  such  a  «Utail 
appeared  to  me  to  be  less  essenliai.  Such  facts  and  observalione,  however,  •• 
were  necessary  towards  oompieting  my  design  in  this  pert  of  the  work,  1  hava 
mentioned  under  the  diffiirent  articles  which  are  the  sabjecta  of  my  diequiniioaa. 
The  state  of  g^remment,  in  aU^  the  nations  of  Europe,  baviii|r  been  qeariy  Um 
njne  donng  several  afes,  nothing  een  tend  more  to  illuatrate  the  progrem  of 
the  Xaglish  eonstitation,  than  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  laws  and  onstoms  of 
the  kingdoms  on  the  continent.  This  source  of  information  has  been  too  madh 
neglected  by  the  English  aotiquanes  and  lawyefi.  Filled  with  admiFatioB  of 
that  happy  oonstitntion  now-establishe^lia  Great  Britain,  they  have  been  omhv 
attentiTc  to  its  forms  and  principles,  than  to  the  condition  and  ideas  of  lemeto 
times,  which  in  almost  every  particular,  differ  from  the  pnsent.  While  engaged 
in  perasing  the  lawe^  oharters,  and  early  historians  of  the  oontinental  fcii^w—^ 
I  haTs  often  been  led  to  think  that  an  attempt  to  tUnatrate  the  piegress  of  Eng* 
lish  jarisptudence  and  policy,  by  a  oomparison  with  those  of  other  kia^gdoBs  m 
a  similar  situation,  would  be  of  giaat  utility,  and  might  thr^w  noeh  hght  on 
■ome  points  which  are  now  obaeure,  and  decide  others  whioh  haYo  been  tag 
oontco¥erted. 
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jtfK/GLf,  the  riiotidne  devaatttloiM  made  there 
by  the  Vud«J8, 501, 508. 

dtttfMM,  character  of  the  clergy  fai  hk  ttane,  515. 

J^td  the  Great,  hie  complaliit  of  the  IfDorance 
of  the  clergyi  515. 

jtit0dUivo'Beaak>aoi\aiDdyfaf»BiDed,Sm.  How 
such  poawwton  becaane  aobject  to  ooilttary  ser- 
vice, MB.  Distinguiahed  from  beneficiary  ten- 
wes,  ib.  Bow  eoa  vnted  ioto  feudal  tenureBf  509. 

jttMi'tiia,  the  etymology  of  that  word,  5JS. 

jtmmianua,  his  character  of  the  Huiie,  508.  504. 

«tf Maira^A,  Sultan,  the  body  of  Jaoizariee  formed 
by  him,  87. 

JinatA»ma*  foam  of  that  denounced  agahiet  tob- 
ben  during  the  middle  agee.  554. 

Jfrabioy  the  ancient  Cfeek  phlloaopby  cultivated 
there,  while  lost  in  Europe,  550.  The  progrew 
of  nhilooophy  flfom  thence  to  Europe,  551. 

ArwMMf  atanding,  the  riae  of,  traced,  40.  By  what 
means  they  became  more  general  in  Europe,  54. 

Jtrnu.  the  profeaiion  oT  the  moat  iMHMQrable  in 
ictvillaed  naiiona,  35. 


Jtrragon^  rise  of  the  kingdom  of.  66b  Its  ««.».. 
wiai  Castile,  00.  The  constitutjon  and  form  of 
hs  government}  70.  The  privileges  of  its  Cortes, 
lb.  Office  and  Jurisdictton  of  the  Juatiza,  71. 
The  regal  power  very  confined,  ib.  Form  of 
ifte  alk^iance  sworn  to  the  kinp  of,  ib.  The 
power  of  the  noUlitv  to  control  tlie  regal  pow- 
er, 550.  Their  privileae  of  union  taken  away 
by  Peter  IV  ,  560.  The  estabUshment  of  the 
inquisition  opposed  there,  501. 

^««,  account  of  the  ancient  Romish  feast  of,  516. 

^aemblieBy  tegisladve,  how  formed,  SS. 

: — ,  general,  of  Praoee<their  power  under 

the  first  race  of  kinn,  76.  Under  the  second 
and  tliird,  77.  At  what  period  they  kMt  theh* 
l^slaiive  authority,  ib. 

Jtttua,  king  of  the  Huos,  account  of  his  reoep- 
tion  of  the  Roman  amba^sadois,  500.    " 
account  of  his  conoueais,  503. 

Augtria,  the  house  oi;  bv  whom  founded,  88. 

jtmla^  an  assembly  of  Castilian  nobles  there  so- 
lemnly try  and  depose  Henry  IV.  their  king,  70. 

BaOUty  in  the  old  Fkench  tow,  their  offlce  ex- 
plained, 545. 

Mdtcaue  of  power,  the  flrpi  rise  of,  in  Europe,  53, 
54.    The  progreas  of,  55, 56. 

Maltie,  the  first  source  of  wealth  to  the  towna 
situated  on  that  sea.  556. 

Brnttdone^  Its  trade,  riches,  and  privileges  at  the 
ekise  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy,  568. 

I^arotw,  independence  and  mutual  hostlHties  of, 
ander  the  feudal  system,  IS.  How  affiecled  by 
the  enfranchisement  of  eitiea,  ,90.  Acoulre  a 
participation  in  legislative  govenunent,S.  Pri- 
vate wars  for  redreas  of  penonal  injiirlea,  94. 
Methods  employed  to  abolish  these  contentions, 


90.  Origin  of  their  supieme 
jurisdiction,  30.  Bad  efiects  resulting  from  these 
privileges,  30.  Steps  taken  by  prinees  to  reduce 
their  courts,  39.  Obliged  to  rennquish  their  .in- 
dicia! prerogatives,  36  Of  Italy,  sutajlected  to 
munkipal  laws,  500, 581.  Their  rlghi  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  explained,  543.  Their  emolu- 
ments from  causes  decided  in  their  courts,  Ib. 

Beti^ee*,  under  the  feudal  system,  a  hblory  of, 
500.    When  they  became  herediUiy.  510. 

JIasifcs,  inquiry  into  tlie  materials  of  ancient  ones, 
515.  Loasof  old  maniMcripls  accounted  fi>r,ib. 
Cieat  pricef  they  w>lil  for  in  ancient  tlrafu,  1h. 


Borvugha^  representattvea  of,  how 
into  national  councils,  98. 

UrtteijM,  ancient,  thdr  distress  and  dejection 
when  deserted  by  the  Romans,  and  hnrasscd 
by  the  Plcis  and  Caiedoniana,  500. 

BnAetkood  of  Ood,  an  account  of  that  i. 
tion  lor  extinguishing  private  wan,  534. 

BruffcMy  bow  It  became  the  chief  mart  for  Italian 
commodities  during  the  middle  ages,  556. 

BmrgundVy  Mar^,  heiress  of,  the  importance  with 
which  her  choice  in  a  liustMud  was  considered 
b^  all  Europe,  51 .  Treacherous  views  of  Loufai 
XI.  of  France  towards  her,  58.  Is  married  to 
the  archduke  Maximilian,  Ib.  The  influence 
of  this  match  on  the  state  of  Europe,  Ib. 

CmauTy  his  account  of  the  ancient  Geimana,  cam- 
parod  with  that  of  Tacitus,  504. 

Go/atraea,  military  order  of,  in  Spain,  zealooa  to 
employ  their  prowcap  in  defence  of  the  honours 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  563.  The  vow  used  by 
these  knights,  ib. 

Casi^ay,  treaty  of,  its  object,  56,  57.  The  con- 
federacy dissolved,  57. 

Canon  law,  inquiry  into,  33.  Progress  of  eecle- 
sfastlcal  usurpations,  33, 34.  Maxima  of,  more 
equitable  than  the  civil  couite  of  middle  ages,  34. 

CaaiiUy  rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  66.  lis  union 
with  Arragon,  60.  Its  king,  Henry  IV.,  depoaed, 
70.  Couaiilution  and  aovemment  of  that  Um- 
dom,  79.  History  of  the  Cortes  of,  and  its  pri- 
vile^ea,  ib.    Kingdom  originally  elective,  561. 

Cstai«iiM,  spirited  behavtour  of  the  perple  there 
In  deftnee  of  their  rigbta,  against  their  Ung 
John  U.  of  Arragon,  70. 

CmauaUsy  a  species  of  votanOry  staves,  the  oIh 
Hgations  they  entered  into,  described,  530. 

-  or  faiferior  Judges  in  tbe  middle  Men, 
lary  oath  required  fttMn  them,  554. 

Ckn^a  de  Mars  and  J*  Mai,  acconnt  of  thoat 
aasembdcs  of  the  ancient  Oanis,  56&. 

Ckarlemagiuy  his  law  to  pteventnrlvsie  wan  Ibr 
redress  of  personal  iiUorlea,  96. 533.  Stale  ef 
Germany  under  his  deaeendanta,  80. 

CharUs  ry.,emperor,  dlsslpatea  the  Imperial  do- 
mains. 573. 

v..  emperor,  an  cBWilator  of  the  hemic  eoft- 

duct  of  his  rival,  Francis  I. ,  37.  His  fhtnre  gran- 
deur founded  on  the  marriage  of  the  arehdaKe 


Maxhnilian  with  the  heiress  of  BnnniiMly,  98. 

Vn.  of  Prance,  the  first  who  Intrpdoeed 

standing  armies  In  Europe,  47.    His  suecessAiI 


extension  of  the  regal  prerogative,  ib. 
-  Vm.  of  France,  bis  ohcraeter,  SB. 


How 


induced  to  invade  Italy,  ft.  His  r  .^ 
preparations  for  this  euterprisn,  59.  _  .  _  _ 
success,  ib.  A  combination  of  the  Italianvtataa 
formed  agahist  htan,  5i.  Is  fbreed  to  rsiara 
back  to  France,  ib.  The  dlatrteed  stale  of 
his  revennes  by  this  expedition,  5& 

CkarlevoiXy  his  account  of  the  north  Amerfeaa 
Indians,  made  use  of  In  a  oomparleon  betweclt 
them  and  the  ancient  Germans,  5QS,  506. 

Ckarttra  of  iommnlty  or  ftnoehlse,  an  inqairy 
into  the  nature  of  tliose  granted  bythebaNma 

•  of  France  to  the  towne  under  their  J«rMfc> 
tlons,  599.  Of  communltiiw,  erantM  by  the 
kings  of  Prance,  how  theytenMI  to  establish 
regular  fdvemment,  91. 583. 

CArvolry,  origin  of,  36.  Itn  benefielal  eflhets  or 
human  maanem,  37.  The  eattiaslaam  of,  diit- 
ilMafafced  Dram  its  sahilary  cnnMi|ns<nc«B,  ft. 


sm 


INDEIL 


Ewope,».    to  ta^aeooe  ii 


fran  tlw  boodate  of  the  taMtal  polley,  a 
OfKiM  of  GcnMDj,  itooccarioB  of  tkeir  I 


_  'The  fineedoM  <<  wbeie fim  oiahlMnd, ». 
C^Mitenof  comnuiiity,  wliy  granted  in  Pranee 
to  Loiite  le  Otm,  ib.  Obuui  tbe  Uke  nU  over 
Eiinipc,Sl.  Acquire  political  cooBideraiioa.ib. 

OUrgfy  the  profiMB  of  their  uauipntioiw,  33. 
Tlieir  plan  of  JunaprudeDce  more  perfect  than 
tkat  of  the  dvii  oouxia  in  the  middle  ages,  34. 
Ite  great  ipiaraoGe  oi,  in  the  early  feudal 
Iteea  of  Barope,  515. 

Omitm,  riave  lo  WlUa,  widow  of  didte  Hi 
axtiact  firom  the  charter  of  mannwihi 
framed  to  her,  589. 

ClflrMMrt,eoancil  of,  renlVMOo  the  holy  war,  le. 
See  PtUr  the  HermU  and  Ctutmiet. 

CUUtrt  I.,  Inunce  of  the  amall  amliDrity  he 
bad  over  hie  army,  5SS. 

CbOarnw  a.,  hi*  acGoant  of  the  popoiar  aaeui- 
bHea  among  the  ancient  Gauk,S4a. 

CUwi$^  tlM  founder  of  the  French  monaichy,  un- 
alde  to  retain  a  Mcred  vaae  talien  by  hia  army 
Ihan  being  dirtribaied  by  lot  asiong  the  rest  of 
the  plunder,  567. 

CMlMVf,  OfM  ettabttrimient  of,  in  Europe,  551. 

GmimI,  Judicial,  prohibition  of,  an  improvement 
in  tlie  admitdstratfcm  of  justice,  S7.  Founda- 
tion and  onivemlity  of  tliia  mode  of  trial,  S9, 
Pernicious  effiects  of,  30.  Varioos  expedients 
for  aboiiriitni  this  pracUce,  lb.  Ancient  Swe- 
dish iaw  of,  for  words  of  reproach,  538.  Posi- 
tive evidence  or  Jpolnts  of  proof  rendered  inef- 
foctoai  bv  ft,  530.  This  mode  of  trial  author- 
ised by  the  ecclesiastics,  540-  l>ast  insunces 
of,  in  the  histories  of  France  and  Enaland,  5il. 

CiMSisMii  K,  spiHt  of  crusading  how  for  fovourable 
40,  at  that  early  period,  19.  First  estabtishment 
of  ftee  corporamms,  90  Charten  of  commu- 
nity, why  granted  by  Louis  le  Oros,  lb.  Liice 
praotlee  obtains  all  over  Europe,  SI.  Salutary 
cflbcts  of  these  institutions,  lb.'  Low  state  of, 
during  the  middle  ages,  40.  Causes  contribu- 
tlng  to  Its  revival,  ib.  Promoted  by  the  Han- 
seadc  league,  41.  Is  cultivsted  in  the  Nether- 
lands, ib.  Is  iDtrodueed  into  England  by  Ed- 
ward m  .  ib.  The  beneficial  consequences 
naulttaig  mn  the  revival  of,  lb.  The  eaiiy 
coidvattoD  of.  In  Italy,  554. 

CbsiSMm  Um^  the  firit  compilation  of,  made  in 
Eiwland  by  lord  chief  justice  Glanvllle,  548. 

Cbmmunititt.  0ee  Ckurterg^  Cities,  C^an^n^ 
and  O9rf0rtUnu. 

Cbsraaas,  Anne,  her  character  of  the  Cnisaders, 
519. 

Cbsiipcss,  marlner^B,  When  invented,  and  lt>  in- 
fluence oa  the  extension  of  commerce,  40. 

OniMtjiftsii  for  peraonal  injuries,  the  motives  for 
estabUsfafaig,  SO.  The  custom  of,  deduced 
from  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Germans,  541. 

OmpnrfoUra,  introduced  aa  evidence  In  the 
Juiisprudeiiee  of  the  middle  ages,  97. 

OmUttiBTi,  in  the  Italian  poliey,  what,  03. 

Omrsd,  count  of  Pranconla,  hoinr  he  obtalsed 
daetlon  to  the  empire,  80. 

CtmrmOmy  the  last  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  Us  unhappy 
fota,  09. 

OrasteaM,  treaty  of,  between  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric Bartiaroasa  and  the  freedties  of  Ita^,  !l3S. 

QmaUmtimofUy  its  flourishing  sute  at  the  time 
of  the  enisades,  17.  When  first  taken  by  the 
Turin,  86.  Tha^crasaders,  how  looked  updta 
there,  519.  The  account  given  of  this  city  by 
^  Latin  writeia,  519,  590. 

OrasttCiUtoiM,  popular,  how  formed,  99. 

.Cnrd»9*y  Gonsalvo  de,  secures  the  crown  of  Na- 
Plea  to  Fsidinand  of  ArragoB,  66. 

OirftnMtnM  and  bodies  ptillde,  estuMlahmaits 


G»ri««  of  Arrapm,  ilB 
70. 

ofCaadle,n 


,  a  hiaiMT  oi;  and  w  areaul  or 
«ndpcivUeBBa,7S.  ThevlgitaMe 
\  guarded  ns  priviieps  sgahHK 


with  which  U 

the  encraachmenis  of  the  le^  powa,ft. 
CV«ssds»,fir«  motives  for  Diidertaking,M.  En- 
thusiastic seal  with  which  they  were  after- 
mkcBfib.  First praomed by Peier the" 
i^  Success  of  then,  17.  Otmseque 
suiting  from  thenuih.  Theireiectsonfl 
18.  Onproperty.m.  Howadvaniyo 
enlargement  of  the  regal  power  or  Earaneaa 
princes^  CoaBmercia]eifecttoi;i9.4i.  U^ 
venal  frenzy  for  engaging  In  tttei 
accounted  for,  517.  PrivlleBBp 
who  ei«aged  hi  thsnv  517,  »a 
of  Ohaitres  and  Blois,  his  aeoount  of  the8^ 
5ia    ~  '       ■     •     "       ^         .    . 


fi" 


518,  519.'  Character  given  of  the  Crosadem 
by  the  Greek  writers. 

Deftc,  flret  Mnt  of  attacUag  i 

recoveiT  of,  derived  from  the  c 
Z>«6tor«,  how  oonadered  la  the  rade  aad  a 

state  of  society,  593. 
DieU  of  Germany,  sQOie  aeeonat  o<;  SIS. 
Z>«ctors,  in  the  dunrent  foi   " 

dence  vflth  knights,  551. 

JEcclert«ties4  jurinradeiM 
plan  than  theciviloourtsof  the  middle  ages,  St. 

EeeUsiagiics^  when  and  by  wl^  degreei  they 
claimed  exemption  ftom  dvil  JuriadktiQn,  ML 
Military  talents  cuMvated  and  eaefdBed  br 
those  of  the  middks  ages,  550. 

Edward  UL  of  England,  his  eodetivoan  to  taaia- 
duce  coounerce  uito  his  kinartom,  4l. 

Electors  of  Germany,  rise  of  tbeir  prlvilaBB,  81. 

Ehf,  St.,  his  definition  or  4escrlpOoa  oT a  food 
Christian,  516. 

£mp»r0r«of  CTermaay,  fanaiiyia 
JurisdictiDn,  and  reveaaa,  579. 
of  electing  them,  574. 

England^  summary  view  of  tbe< 
and  France,  44.  OoneeqaeiKaB  oTIii  haiar  its 
continental  poaresaiona,  45.  The  power oribe 
.crown,  how  extended,  48.  See  Aenry  YII.  Why 
so  many  mariEsof  Saxon  iismxe  and  Isiignip . 
in  comparison  with  thoseof  the  NoraMns,  to  be 
found  in,  501.  When  corporations  befaa  lo  be 
estabHshedbitSeZ.  Instances  of  the  kaweeaci- 
nuance  of penonalservitude  there,  OX.  fS^aby 
into  the  Saxon  laws  for  puitlag  an  end  ID  private 
ware,  535.  Causes  of  the  speedy  deefiae  of  pri- 
vate wan  there,  piopoaed  to  the  icseankes  ef 
antiquarians,  530.  Last  taiataaces  of  jsdfcisl 
combat  recorded  in  the  history  of,  541.  Tari- 
lorial  Jurifldietton  of  the  barons,  how  stoliahed, 
546.  Causes  of  the  slow  progRM*  of  otanmerce 
there,  556,  557  The  first  comaercial  treaty 
entered  into  by,  357: 

Evidaue,  imperfect  natore  of  that  admitted  fa 
law-proceedfaigB  dnrtag  the  niddie  afea,  S7. 
nalbytbeji  "  '  ' 

Eun^f  alterations  in,  by  da 
Romans,  7.  Improvenira|B  the  naikma  of,  re- 
ceived In  exduuwB  for  their  liberties,  ib.  Its 
disadvantages  uodet  this  chanfe  of  drrum- 
stanoes,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the  supposed  popn- 
lousness  of  the  ancient  northern  natioas,  8. 
Savage  desolatkins  eieidsed  by^  the  Golks, 
Vandaia,  a(Ml  Hnns,  10.  Universal  change  oc- 
casioned by  their  fampcions  aad  eonqueit,  11. 
Fttsf  rudiments  of  the  present  pottcy  of,  to  be 
deduced  than  this  petfctd.  ib.  Origin  of  tbe 
foodal  system.  If.    See  VhrdtZ  Skstewt.    Tbs 


INDEX. 


M3 


anenl  bwtiailMn  Intiodiieed  with  fhta  policy, 
13, 14.    At  what  time  government  and  m 
began  lo  4m|»rove,  15,  10.    i 
■  which  coatrlbated  to  this  imi 


At  wliat  time  government 
nan  began  to  improve,  15,  10.  Oausca 
events  which  coatrlbated  to  this  improvement, 
16.  Ot^OrutadM^CorporutioiUfPeopU  Hi- 
•eriei  oecaiioned  by  pnvate  wars  hi,  96.  Me- 
•tbmfai  taken  tafluppreeB  them,  lb.  Judicial  com- 
bats prohibited,  97.  Defecu  ol*  Judicial  pn>- 
«eedinp  in  the  mtddle  ■«««,  fb.  Influenee  of 
BapenutloninthewpMeeedinga,SB.  Origin  of 
the  independent  territorial  jurisdicUonB  of  the 
banma,  St.  Bad  consequences  of  their  Judicial 
power,  ib.  Steps  taken  by  princes  to  abolish 
their  courts,  ib.  Inquiry  into  the  canon  law, 
33.  Revival  of  the  Roman  law,  35.  Effects 
of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  36.  How  improved 
by  the  jkoctosb  of  science  and  cultivation  of 
ikerature,  37.  Christianity  corrupted  when 
finM  received  in,  38.  dclnfastic  theology  the 
first  object  of  learning  in,  ibr  Low  sute  of 
commerce  in,  during  the  middle  «ges,40L  Com- 
merce revives  in  Italy,  ib.  Is  promoted  by  the 
Hanseatlc  league,  41.  Is  cultivated  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, lb.  Elects  of  the  profpress  of  com- 
merce on  the  polistatng  of  manners,  ib.  Effects 
of  Che  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Burgundy 
with  the  archduke  .Maxhniltan,  on  the  sute  of. 
Si.  Bf  what  means  standing  forces  became 
ffeneial  In,  55.  Consequonces  of  the  league  of 
Cambniv  to,  57.  View  of  tlie  pollUcal  conati- 
tutioD  of  the  several  states  of,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth  century,  58.  Italy,  59. 
The  papacy,  ib.  Venice,  63.  Florence,  64.  Na- 
ples, ib.  Milan,  66  Spain,  66.  France.  76. 
Germany,  80.  Turkey,  86.  Instances  of  the 
'1  taiterooarse  among  nationa  in  the  middle 


fhodum^  the  etymokxy  of  that  word,  513. 

ArdMMiid,  kbvs  of  Arragon,  unites  the  Spanish 
aonarel^,  by  his  marriage  with  Isabella  of 
Castile,  68,  (A.  His  schemes  to  exalt  the  regal 
power,  74.  Resumes  former  grants  of  land  from 
Ilia  barons,  Ib.  Unites  to  the  crown  the  grand 
oMstenhips  of  the  three  military  orders.  75. 
Why  he  patronized  the  asMciation  called  the 
Hoif  BrotkerkooA,  against  the  barons,  76. 

Andsi  system,  orlghi  of,  deduced,  13.  Primary 
object  of  this  policy,  ib.  Its  deficiencies  for 
Interior  government,  1 3.  Tenuiesof  land,  how 
estabUsbed  under,  ib.  Rise  of  intestine  discords 
among  the  barons  under,  ib.  Servile  state  of 
the  people,  ib.  Weak  .authority  of  the  king,  ib. 
.Its  infiuienoe  on  the  p.xternal  operations  of  war, 
ih.  General  extinction  of  all  arts  and  sciences 
effbctad  by,  14.  Its  operaikm  on  religion,  Ib. 
Its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  human 
mind.  15.  .  At  what  time  government  and  man- 
ners began  to  be  Improved,  ib.  Causes  and 
events  which  contributed  to  this  tanprovement, 
l&SeeGmMtfM.  Ancient  state  of  cities  under, 
•19.  Frame  of  national  councils  under  this  po- 
ncy,  23.  How  aheied  by  the  proiress  of  civil 
liberty,  S3.  Inquiry  into  the  administration  of 
Justice  under,  94.  Pnvate  war,  96.  Judicial 
combat,  99.  Independent  jurisdiction  of  the 
tarons,  ib.  Distinction  between  (Veem^  and 
TSflsahi  under,  507—513.  How  strangers  were 
considered  and  treated  under,  553. 

JFWf ,  under  the  feudal  qrstem,  a  history  of,  509. 
When  they  became  hereditary,  510. 

FUttt^iumsi  observations  on  his  account  of  the 
state  of  London  at  the  lime  of  Henry  IL,  597. 

FUmdera.    See  .WktAcrlaadt. 

J<breae«,  view  of  the  constitution  of,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  64.  In- 
fluence acquired  by  Cosmo  dl  Medid  In,  Ib. 

JiVaiiM,  by  what  means  the  towns  in,  first  ob- 
tained charters  of  community  ,90.  Ordonnanees 
of  Louia  X.  and  his  brother  Philip  in  favour  of 
«lvllUbeity,93.  Methods  emptoyed  to  suppress 
l^twtp  TVfkTK  fW.    «i.  lionla  attempffe  In  dh- 


countenaoce  Judicial  combat,  30.  View  of  the 
contests  between,  and  KngUmd,  4A.  Conse- 
quences oi  its  recovering  its  provinces  frdm 
England,  45.  Monarchy  of,  how  strengthened 
by  this  event,  46.  Rise  of  standing  forces  in, 
ib.  Regal  prerogative  strengthened  by  this 
measure.  47.  Extension  of  the  regal  prerogaiivo 
viaorousiy  pursued  by  Louis  XI.,  48.  BeeLoma 
XL  Efiecis  of  the  invasion  ol  Italy  by  Charles 
VUl.  dee  Charlet  Vlil.  Natiotaal  inthntry 
esuMished  ill,  55,  56.  League  of  Cambray 
formed  against  the  Venetians,  57.  Battle  of 
Ghlarraddfada,  lb.  Inquiry  into  its  ancient  go- 
vernment and  laws,  76.  Power  of  the  general 
assemblies  under  the  first  race  of  kings,  ib. 
Under  the  second  and  third,  77.  Regal  power 
confined  to  the  king's  own  domains,  ib.  When 
the  general  assembly  or  states  general  kist  their 
legislative  authority,  ib.  When  the  kinn  began 
to  assert  thdr  legislative  power,  78.  Wiien  the 
govertunent  of,  became  purely  monarcliical,  ib. 
Regal  power  iicvenhefess  resuained  by  the 
privileges  of  the  nobility,  Ib.  Inquiry  into  the 
Jurisdiction  of  its  parttamenta,  paraculariy  that 
of  Paris,  79.  How  the  allodial  property  of  land 
there  was  altered  into  leudal,  510, 511.  Pro- 
gress of  liberty  in  that  kingdom  traced,  SOJ. 
Attempts  toestafalish  liberty  were  unsuccessful. 
588.  Last  instance  of  Judicial  combat  recorded 
In  the  historv  of,  541.  Present  government  of, 
compared  with  that  of  ancteni  QuaL  564.  Tho 
suites  general,  when  first  awembled.  570. 

F^muis  L<>f  France,  his  character  influenced  by 
tlie  spirit  of  chivalry.  37.  Is  emulated  by  tips 
emperor  Charles  V.,  lb. 

Avdertc  Barbaroaia,  emperor,  the  free  cities  of 
Italy  unite  against  him.  599.  Treaty  of  Goo- 
stance  with  them,  ib.  WasthefiitewhDgrantail 
privileges  to  the  cities  In  Germany,  596. 

iVsdms,  Lb  the  andem  German  uaages,  explalnad, 
541. 

J^VvMstfn,  bow  distfaognished  from  vassals,  under 
the  feudal  policy,  507-519L  Why  often  in- 
duced to  surrender  their  freedom^  and  become 
slaves,  514. 

FuiekerHu  Camotensisjils  character  of  the  dty 
of  Consiantinopio,  590. 

OomI^  hov  alkNiial  property  of  land  was  changed 
Into  Aiudal  there,  510.  Goverrunent  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  modem  France,  564.  Small 
aathority  the  kingsof,  enjoyedover  their  armies. 
Illustrated  In  an  anecdote  of  Ctotaii^  L,  565. 
Account  of  the  popular  aasemUies  of,  ib.  SaJio 
laws  how  enacted,  ib.  Were  not  sufe()ect  to 
taxation,  566.    See  France, 

Oeeffrtfi  de  FtUeUrdMim,  Us  account  of  the 
magmficence  of  Constantinople  at  the  time 
when  taken  by  the  Ciuiadem,  59a 

Oerman:*,  ancient,  an  account  of  their  \ 
and  way  of  Ufe.  504.  Their  method  of  eufc., 

in  war,  ib.    CSompadson  between  them  l 

the  North  American  Indians,  505b  Why  they 
had  no  cities,  585.  The  practice  of  compound- 
ing for  penonal  faijuries  by  fines,  deduced  from 
their  ungea,  541. 

Osnaonf,  Uttle  interested  in  foreign  coneerBs  at 
the  befuming  of  the  fifteenth  century,  44.  Na.- 
tional  Influmy  established  hi,  55.  State  of, 
under  Chariemagne  and  deseendanta,  80.  Con- 
rad, count  of  Fraaconla,  chosen  emperor,  lb. 
His  succesKirs  in  the  imperial  dignity,  lb.  JSow 
the  nobility  of,  acquired  independent  sovereign 
authority,  ib.  Fatal  ellbets  of  anrandisfaig 
the  deny  hi,  81.  Contest  between  the  emperor 
Henry  IV.  and  Pope  Gregory  VH.,  ib.  Rfae  of 
thelhctlonsof6uelftandGhibeUines,89.  De- 
cline of  the  fanperial  authority,  ib.  House  of 
Austria,  bv  whom  founded,  ib.    Total  change 


In  the  political  constitution  of  the  empire,  Ih. 
State  of  anarchy  in  which  it  continued  to  tho 
flme  nf  Maximllwi.  the  immediate  predecemor 


INDEIL 


«rClMHlMV..Ib. 

IimteriiaeliUBWri 
reftiniied,ilk  ViewoTliaintttkalc 
91  iIm  fii winnff  niinnt  of  ite  ri— li^  UMny, 
ib.  to  defteli  polM«d  out,  ib.  Eapertel  dir 
aity and poww compared, 84.  BloecbMiortbe 
enpOTon,ib.  BoponwiitfonMorciTUpaUey 
fiilkeMV«miUUiol;85.  OppcMilloii  between 
ihe  eeeviar  ond  ecciertoMifl  nemben  of,  lb. 
pnMed  body  hence  IncapoMe  of  ■cdiig  with 
Tlfottr,  ibw  When  cHlw  f^ni  began  lo  be  built 
In,  SB.  When  the  eitin  of,  flrat  acquired  nw- 
niclpal  pilrMegei,  SM.  Anlaaoe  of,  when  en- 
IVaaehtaed,  lb.  hnwudiuts  clikse  in  tbe  Gcr- 
wbat,ib.  Gceatcalaaittiei 
ra,537.  OrtglD 
l««  w  uiv  mumwa.  ia  IVhen  private 
9  anally  abolMbed  there,  lb.  Inquiry 
lalo  Ite  power,  JurMietioa,  and  revenne  of  in 
euipworw,  S12.  Ancient  mode  of  doeting  the 
omperon,  974.    Account  ol'  Ite  dieia,  575^ 

tmMkmu,    8eeChM(/«. 

OkkarrmUmU,  the  battle  of,  57. 

Oto«vi/l«,  lord  chief  JuMtee,  the  Ural  who  oom- 
ptled  a  body  of  conunon  law,  in  all  Europe,  548. 

(^•ihM.  Vandale,  and  Huns,  oremin  the  Roman 
empire,  and  melpllaie  its  dt>wnfU,  8.  9c«ie 
of  tbe  couninm  (torn  whence  tbey  lMned,4b. 
ModTeaofthelrflwioicnnlona  lb.  How  they 
came  to  eettle  In  tte  countriee  tbey  conqoered, 
•.  GomparbRNi  drawn  betwoan  them  and  tte 
Komnno,  at  tte  period  of  ttelr  enipdon*,  OJOl 
Compared  with  tte  nailv«Am«rieam,!0.  De- 
nolatlon  ill  - 


I  there  by  nrtvaie  wan,  537. 
of  tteleiVMof  tteRblne,lbi    "" 


a  io  jiieraiur^,  m.    x^  o  auiaenne  accoiuu 
oiMn  or  ancient  hlatory  eziaiing,  lb. 
nC,  now  limited  by  tte  feodal  policy,  13. 
of  tte  eraaadoB  on,  18.    How  affected 


I  ttey  occaikmed  In  Biifope,  lb.  Ifni- 
%-erral  change  made  by  them  in  tte  Ante  of 
Kurope,  11.  PHnclplea  nn  which  Itey  made 
th(Ar  senlementa,  lb.  Origin  of  the  feudal  eya- 
t»m,-l&  Bee  Andol  %«(Mi.  inquiry  taito  tte 
^nifaiiairationofjusUceamoiv,  91,99.  Their 
private  wan,  ICk  Deetroy  tte  monumento  of 
tte  ftoman  arte,  38.  Their  contempt  of  tte 
lomana,  and  tetrod  of  th«lr  aita,  51Q.  Their 
avenlontojlterature.ib.  No  authenffe  account 
of  ttetrorti 

Bflbcttoft 

by  tte  onftmneUeemeni  of  clUee,  90.  Ijegiria- 
tive  aewimbiiee  tew  formed,  ib.  Private  ware 
*«nictlve  to  tte  aothoriiy  of.  91.  Melted^ 
employed  to  aboHab  tMa  hoatile  mode  of  re- 
dremlnc  injurlea,  96.  How  aieeted  by  tte  ou- 
nrenae  mdependent  JnriMllcclomi  of  tte  faarom, 
n«  aiL  StopB  towards  abolishing  them,  33. 
Omn  and  growth  of  royal  courts  of  Juctioe, 
89,  A  How  teiuanced  by  tte  revival  of  scl- 
•noe  and  literttura,  S9.  View  nf,  at  tte  begin- 
ning or  tte  iftoanlh  century,  48.  Power  of 
.  Msnaratetben  very  limited,  ib.  Tteirrevenaea 
«nmlli4$.  Their  ansicn  unfit  for  oonqucnl,ifo. 
Piiaees  henea  Incapable  of  extenrive  pbms  of 
fiffiaatlon,  tb.  KfaigdomB  very  tinle  connected 
with  oaeh  other,  43, 44.  How  tte  elforts  of, 
ftom  tirfs  period,  became  more  poweifnl  and 
abenalv«,4S.  Chaaeqnmcesof  Baglandhwhi!: 
to  prevlnoealn  France,  ib.  Scheme  of  Loois 
XI.  of  Prance  lo  extend  the  regal  power,  4B. 
8ee  Lmma  XI.  Power  of  tte  £ngUih  crown 
ealarged,».  flee #fmfy vii.  Asalsothacof 
ap«ln,  ib.  How  tte  use  of  standhig  armies 
tecame  ffsnaral,  ib.  View  of  tte  political  oon- 
Mitnttati  of  tte  several  states  of  Europe,  at  tbe 
eoanmnnacmant  of  tte  ilxteenih  century,  SB. 
%m  w4Mt  fstpeets  ite  charttvs  of  commqnMtm 


•rantod  by  the  Ungiof  Pmnce  tended  to  intro- 
mme  a  regaiar  Aam  tA,  SKI. 
iMsu,  tte  breeding  of  •Hk'WormB,  when  tntso- 
dtoccdttare,S54. 


Onysry  of  Toum,  remaita  on  tte  state  of  Bu- 
mpe  during  tte  period  of  wt       ~ 


VU,ijope,fiNiBdn4on«fhiai 

wtlh  Heniy IV. rnyawu of rwiaaajJM.  ««. 
mean  suhminrinn  te  eztartod  tern  Beuy,  ih. 
His  own  account  of  tfafa  aflUr,  Sa. 


Mstoi7,lS. 


r  which  te  wnn^  the 


QwOfB  and  GhibdUnes,  dan  of  i 

Germany,  88. 
OttMciardim',  lastawe  of  Us  i 

renoe  for  pope  Clement  VIL,  I 
Owntkert^  a  monk,  hisclmnctcr  of  C         

pie,  attte  time  when  taken  by  ttecnamdaa^SML 

ifansMlie  leagtet  vlMQ  fonmd,  mid  lla  WflHaet 

on>tte  extenskm  of  commerce,  41.  SS6, 
Hauj  IV.  of  Castile,  solemnly  tiled  ai^  dnwd 

by  kn  amembly  of  CmiiUan  aoMcs^  TO. 
1  emperor  of  Gennnay,  tte  i  ^ 

stotetoWhichtewnsrwtepedbypnnpOuMmj 

VU.,81.578. 
— trr-yUofB^ 

csmlon  to  tte  crown,  SB. 

to  break  their  entails  and  aell  their  c 

Prohibits  his  borons  keening  mahsem,ib. 

courages  agifcuitnre  and  oonunerDa,  ifai 
if«r«»«sausL  tte  nntnre  of  tUa  ins  m^ 

feudal  noUcy,  explained,  SOB. 
^«rsisni|sd,rtama,arroni>tofihsi  hiiimln 
Ifwlsrp,  tte  most  mlamiloi  period  of,  | 

out,  10, 11. 
i2W^Brp(hailmQd,Bn 

that  namey  on  what 
"  Land,  tne  orig  _ 

Hans  to  rescue  it  from  tte  bnnds  of  Ite  teiteli, 

16.    ass  CHvadss  qnd  PtUr  tks  " 


nolnis  of  tte 
lining,! 


deteraiinlng,  Sa6w 
Ha^iuUUf.  enforced  by 

die  ages,  599. 
Anns,  liuiance  of  ttekr 


.XnnmrMt,  origin  and  formidnhln 

troops.  87. 
/si^fridcharober  of  Gemmay 

occaskm  of  its  msUmthm,  S73. 
ImdHuu^  North  American,  a  eon 

between  them  and  tte  andem 
htimstrf,  tte  spirit  of,  how  « 

ftanchisemeniB  of  oitim,  SL 
/a/sailry,  tte  advantagm  of  bey 

taught  to  tte  rest  of  Inrope  by  I 

Natloqal  bodim  oi;  esttfdidied  In 

In  Fmooennd  Spain,  SS,  86. 
InkeriUuteet  and  right  of  tvpreaf 

ornten  gnmdaons  sad  aeir 

cided  in  tte  tenth  cantniy,  838. 
hutremt  of  money,  tte  nenwmliy  of  adnrinh^te 

a  commercial  view,  US.    Prapasmremiy  co»- 

Aemned  by  tte  ebwefamen  of  Ite  mbUte  agea. 

ib.    Tte  cause  tence  of  cte  eaortliaal  exac- 
tions of  tte  Lombard  bnnhms.  Al 
naif,  when  ttecitimof,  began  tofliiaiihi— liiua 

iMo  oodim  poUtie,  90.    romnMce  dm  Im- 

proved  there,  and  tte  renmns  of  9,  48.  Tte 
Inttons  in  Baramoocariswd  by  tte  tBv«- 
Qf.  fay  ChnriasVnL  of  Prance.  SS.    — 


byltemH 


Tte 
Tbe 


State  of,  at  fte  time  of  ttai*  isvaston. 

rapldsnoeemof  Cbaries,8S,54.    At 

Uon  of  Um  amies  of,^hlves  Chmlea  out  oi;  and 
gives  btath  to  tte  bnlnaw  of  power  In  Boiope, 
94.  Tte  pontfoni  sltnaHan  of;  at  tte  com- 
mencement of  tte  stztaemh  esataiy,  38.  Tte 
papacy,  ib.  Venice,  63.  Ptanmx,  %L  N»> 
ples,ib.  Bfttan,a6.  Bvidewm  of  tte  deaola- 
tion  nnde  there  by  tte  nonhm  laradem  of 
tte  Bonma  easpire,  363.    How  tte  cWes  of. 


of,  under  Wederie  L,  all.     Tkeaiy  of  Om- 
stance  tetween  tte  flne  cWes  of,  i    '  ' 
peitir  Frederic  r   " ""* 


1ND£X. 


iUMMtf  Of  God,inodeiar  Mqvittal  bfjak  Uw 
law  proeeediDCi  during  thcmkMtoagH^  9B.  537. 

AMekm  OHmm,  OMibod  of  trial  by,  937 

•^tfw  IL,pope,  ibniiM  a  coufederaey  aisainat  the 
Venetian  at  Cambray,  57.  Selzei  pan  oT  tbe 
Yenetlaa  territorial,  lb.  OonfederaBy  dlMohrad, 
lb.    TufiM  tali  icIieaMi  againtt  Fiance,  9& 

JiWM»nutoic<,  ecckaiaatical,  nofe  perfeci  In  ha 
Blan  tbaa  the  eML  eowia  tai  the  mkMIe  ages, 
V.    SeeX^w. 

^utiuj  an  Inquiry  Into  Ole  adnlnlRrathni  ot, 
under  the  feudal  poacy.M.  Mepa  umanb  the 
Improvemem  of,  aa  civil  libe^y  advaneed,  95. 
Redrea  chiefly  puiaued  by  priYaie  warn,  lb. 
Methods  taken  to  BUppraa  private  wan,  96. 
Judicial  combats  prohibiied,  97.  The  defecia 
ofjudiflial  pioceedinsi  in  the  middle  agea,  lb. 
CkMDpafgaaon,  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  evi- 
dene«,lE.    Me 


Methoda  of  trial  byoideal^or  ac- 
quittal by  judgment  of  God,  9B.  Origin  of  the 
•upieme  indenendem  JuriMlfeUonaof  uie  feudal 
bvoaa,  ai.  Extent  and  bad  eflbocs  of  their 
privile0BB.lb.  fliepa  taken  by  monaiclH  tore- 
doee  tlM  barona*  courts,  ib.  Growth  of  rqyal 
eourta  of  Justice,  33.  Inquiry  into  the  canon 
law,  lb.  How  Improved  by  the  revival  of  the 
Roman  law,  34.    Whentbe 


became  a  distinct  proftsslon,  35. 

Justixm^  or  supreme  judge  of  Airaffon,  bis  oflkoe 

and  privileges,  71.    An  Inquiry  by  whom  this 

'j557.    Who  wa«  eligible  to 


Uris  odke,  598.  Nature  of  the  tribunal  ap- 
pointed to  control  his  admlntotiatlmi,  lb.  In- 
stance of  his  extensive  power,  SS8, 5S9. 

Kiugt  ^  power  how  elreumserlbed  by  the  ba- 
rons, uniler  the  feudal  system,  13.  By  what 
means  the  crusades  tended  to  enlarge  the  rogal 
autbority.  la 

Koran  Aim  infli^enee  In  checking  the  auhaaa  of 
the  Odoman  empire,  87. 

Land,  how  held  at  the  ettabHahment  of  the  fbu-i 
dal  system,  13,    Bee  Fhmdal  Sifttma, 

,  the  property  of,  how  considered  by  the  an- 
cient barbarous  nallooa,  907.  Alkidial  posses 
skm  of,  explained,  lb.  The  pioprieioa  how 
subjected  to  military  service,  507, 508.  Allo- 
dial and  beneficiary  possearion  distingulsbed, 
500.  Allodial  proiierty  why  generally  con- 
verted bito  feudal,  500. 

Law,  when  the  study  of  It  became  a  distinct  em- 
ployment, 30. 

,  canon,  an  Inquiry  into,  33.    The  maxims 

of,  more  equitable  than  the  civil  courts  of  tlie 


agesjib.    When  first  compUed,  546. 
,  Roman,  how  it  sunk  into  oblivioa,  35.    Cir- 
cumstances which  flivoured  the  revival  of  it, 
ib. ,  Its  effects  in  Improving  the  administration 
of  instioe,  Ib.    Its  rapid  progress  over  Europe, 

lAM^umw*^  in  the  Scottish  hiw,  explafaisd,  993. 

LibeHw.  elvfl,  the  rise  and  proKress  of,  trased,  90, 
91.  How  Ibvoured  by  the  ordonnances  of  Louis 
X.  of  Fimnce,  and  his  brother  PhiliisK).  The 
spirit  of,  how  excited  In  Prance,  507.  The 
particulars  included  in  the  charters  of,  granted 
to  hurtiandmen,  99B.  The  influence  of  the 
Christian  rellglan  in  extending,  989.  The  se- 
veral oppoitimities  of  obtaining,  533. 

LimogMy  council  of,  itiendeavqun  to  extinguish 
private  wars,  533. 

IMeralttte,  cnkivatiaii  of.  greatly  imtrfimental 
In  civUlslnc  the  nations  of  Europe,  37.  Why 
the  first  efibrls  of,  ffl-dirocied,  %.  The  good 
elfbciB  neveHheiess  of  the  spMt  of  Inquiiy  ex- 
erted, 30.  How  checked  In  Its  prograss,  ib. 
Its  Influence  on  manuen  and  guvetiwaent,  Ib. 

IMMrjn,  the  preference  between  the  MuaaraUc 
aad^Romlah,  how  aseertalned  In  Spain,  5310. 

Zjombard:  the  flrat  bankers  fai  Europe,  555  The 
motive  of  thHr  exaeflag  exoiMtant  ioternt.  ib. 
ToL.n.^74 


X.«iidfn,iti  flowMdi«  Mtta  at  tlM  tiaauf  Hmqr 

O    5BT. 
ZiMM  le  Gros,  of  Fianoa,  hiB  1 

wMlflgailaiofWW  wiUda  li 


^  St^  the  great  aiteatfionlisnaid  to  thaaA- 

miBMraikm  of  juitica,  in  appesib  wlikh.cama 
bafiirahlBi,545. 

]L  of  France,  hii  ordonnaaeei  to  fkvou 

of  dvll  liberty,  9SL 

XL  of  Fcmiee,  Ma  etaracier,  «.    Ute 

schemes  for  depreaing  ite  Mobility,  ib.  Sown 
divlah»naaiDangthcm,lb.  Increases  iha  stand- 
lag  forces,  48.  Enlarges  the  ravennea  «f  the 
crown,  lb.  Uls  addrem  la  oveRuliag  the  aa* 
mmfaly  of  siatea,  ib.  Bxienda  the  bounds  of 
the  Preach  monarchy,  lb.  The  aciiviiy  of  Ms 
external  operations,  50.  His  treacherous  base- 
ness towards  the  heireas  of  Borgoady,  51, 89. 
The  sAoM  of  his  conduct,  SB. 

XIL,  hk  hesitation  in  carrying  on  war 

the  pope. 09, Mte.  AsaeriaUirigbt  lo 
tchy  of  MIlBB,  and  celalna  Ludovftso 
in  prison,  87 


toiy  oi;  pointed  out,  18,  IL 
Mmmmars,  the  barbarity  oj;  on 
WishHMnta,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  RoaMA 
eaapira,  14.  When  they  began  to  tamrove,  15. 
Bflb^  of  the  criMadea  on,  17,  IsTHow  im- 
proved by  the  BBftaiirhiaiinnni  of  dries,  99. 
How  Improved  by  the  erection  of  royal  oourfa 
of  juatioe,  in  opporillon  to  the  barana*  cowls, 
83.  EActs  tt  the  revival  of  the  aonnan  law 
on,  39u  The  benefldal  tcmleDey  of  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  on,  37.  How  toflneaeed  by  the 
progress  of  sdenoe,  Ib.    How  polWiad  by  the 


of,  granted  toll 
(bin  of,  590. 


Bor8lavei,99ai  The 


JVoztsMlM*,  archduke  of  Austria,  aunled  to 
Mary,hekMaofEnigundy,89.  Theinflasnce 
of  this  BDaieh  oo  the  state  of  " 


BiinMie,ib. 
les  llie  imp 


nperor,  instltates  ibe  fanperial 
chamber,  83.    Reforms  the  AuUc  oouncH,  ibu 

JUadieiy  Cosnso  dl,  the  frst  of  the  name,  the  in- 
fluence he  acquired  In  Florence,  64. 

JWtem  the  amte  of  the  dntehy  of,  at  the  eoan- 
niencemratofthesixteenihcenuiry,6fi.    BIso 


and  piugwMs  of  the  i 
succession  to,  ib. 

Miitdy  thr  human,  a  view  of,  under  the  laat  eata- 
bilabment  of  the  feudal  poliey  in  Eunme,  14. 
The  era  of  ita  ultimate  depraarion,  and  eom- 
menceaaent  of  Its  fanpiweaaepL  15.  The  pro- 
gress of  its  oparatioiM,  beforo  the  fuH  exertion 
of  it,  38,  38. 

JMnwierMles,  a  class  of  the  OUnti,  or  vuhmtaiy 
slavea,  the  pious  motivea  of  theoUlgaiftonatbey 
entered  into,  530. 

JHmts,  make  a  conquest  of  Spain,  88.  By  what 
means  weakened  during  Oiair  eatahUsfamcnt 
there, ib.  Rcaniksoa their eooduetfas«pain,08. 

JMan^al  privitaes,  how  ohcalhed  by  the  cIUas 
of  Italy,  890.  Seenred  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Oonstance,  998.  The  Ihvoprto  state  of, 
under  the  Roman  govsramenl,  995. 


.WMes,  aviewof  the  consdmtian  of  that  ktog- 
iom  at  the  oomaMnoemcnt  of  the  sixteeptb 
eentnry,64.  The  tnrbuieat,  unsstHed  aiace  of 
that  kkiidom,  65  State  of  the  dispafees  eon- 
csmii«  the  sucimslnB  af  Uia  csown  of,  IK 
The  pretenskms  of  the  Freneb  and  l^aalib 
moaaretas  ID  tim  crowa  oi;  ib. 

JVm^MiM,  coBimanlty  ot  vreamlile  to  the  writ 
a  of  PhiUp  the  Umg  ftH  987, 89& 
proof  of  the  imgeiflKt  iiaia  of, 


6m 


iNI>£X. 


JVMUrlMrf*.  vlfDraM  pmnollOB  of  the  oMiiiH 

IheturaioriMmp  and  flu  mere,  on  Uie  fevival 

of  eoBunerae  to  £uropei  41. 
JVbmMWt  wtajrw  few  uacaeof  Uwir  iMicee  aad 

luguage  10  be  fouud  .a  Bn^.id,  incoaipMlHMi 

wltli  Unn  of  tlM  duuMH,  SOI. 

OkUli,  or  vQloatuy  iUvee,  tbe  cIm— §  of,  epeel- 

flod,  S80. 
OrrfMrf,  meltaodi  of  trial  by,  diuliis  tiie  mUdte 

agee,  fK.    TJw  ioflueuoeoi  Bupentai.m  in  liie- 


OUamm*  em^ilre,  iHe  ongia  and  deepitik  oaiore 


of,  «. 

pow«n,tSk 


\  lo  ilM  Ckrwiua 


'IK' 


■,  wAea 


dnljaadei 


of  the  preeent  materials, 

jParit,  an  Inootay  imo  tbe  pro-eminent  juilMiicdon 
of  lu  parllanieni  over  ibe  otner  pArliamenia  of 
France,  TV.  lie  origin  tmced,  570.  Tbe  roywd 
edieu  n^gteeiBd  by.  before  aduaui-d  ut  be  lawa. 
871. 

PoriiMMoto,  or  legielaUvo  aawmMkes.  bow  form 
ed  under  Uie  feudai  poiicy,  ti.  How  altered 
by  tbe  progw—  of  civli  liberty,  lb. 

PmpU^  their  wretched  eervile  aiate  under  tbe 
"^   '  '  Beleesed  from  tbelr 


13.  ai. 

^viili  etate  1^  tbe  enfrancblmneDt  of  clUea, 
SS.  How  tbey  obtained  a  repraeentatlon  in 
natbmal  oooncUe,  lb.  Tboee  who  Uved  in  tbe 
ooantry  and  cultivated  tbe  ground,  an  inqultv 
Into  their  oondMon  under  the  feudal  policy,  51& 

^•Mvia,  murder  in,  how  punlahed  there,  513. 

JP«C0r  the  Hermit,  ezcHee  the  European  prinooi 
to  undertake  the  Holy  War,  16. 

-— — —  IV,  ktag  of  Arragon,  defeats  the  leaden 
of  the  ArragOMM  union,  and  doetroye  tbe  pri- 
vilege of  theie  aaiociatioia,  MO. 

rkiUp  the  Long,  preamble  to  bis  writ  of  rammoofl 
CO  the  oommunlty  of  Narbonne,  597,  S^. 

PkiUt^p^^  colUvated  by  the  Arabiaiw,  when 
kMtlnAuope,550,5Sl.  Its  program  ftom  them 
into  Bofope,  551. 

Pagrimf0*  to  tbe  Holy  Land,  when  fint  un- 
dertaken, 1%.  Bee  OnuadM  and  PeUr  Oe 
Hmmtit. 

PUe$iUU,  oouncU  of,  tho  Holy  War  resolved  on 
by,  10.    See  Petm-  the  HtrmU  and  Orugad$t. 

PUtnUr^  how  divided  among  the  ancient  oonhem 
nalians,lS.    Illustrated  in  an  anecdote  of  Clo- 

P^lpsdMu,  the  Ugfaest  dignity  in  Europe  at  the 
'  of  the  sixteenth  century,  50. 


The  tefTttories  o 


Orlgia  and  prapem  of  the  papri  power,  lb. 

■    riesofthe 

ix 

aulhority  in  jheir  own  territories  extremely 


f  the  popes  unequal  to  tbe  sup- 
port of  their  splrituai  Jurisdiction,  00.  Their 
aulhority  in  their  own  territories  extremely 
Ifaniled,  lb.  Tbe  cheek  they  received  ftom  the 
Boraan  barons,  tb.  Nicholas  Rienao  attempts 
to  establish  a  democratical  fovernment  in 
Itome,  and  to  destroy  the  papal  Jurisdietlon,  61 


The  pupal  authority  con  Jdorably  stieiwihraed 
by  the  popes  Alexander  VI.  and ."  "    " 

See  MUua  U.    The 


1  JuUus  n.,  lb. 

I  nature  of  eo- 

cleetastkal  llominion,''ib.  Tbe  civil  admlnto- 
tration  of,  not  uniform  or  cottstatent,  lb  Rome 
the  sebo(ri  of  polttloai  intrigue  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  6R  The  advantages  derived 
fiom  the  union  of  splriuial  and  temporal  au- 
thority, ib.  A  view  of  the  contests  between 
the  popes  and  the  emperors  of  43ermanv,  81. 

P99utinunu»  of  the  ancient  noithem  nainns,  an 
u^ttiry  Inlo,  8. 

PriteuSf  ezlract  ftom  his  account  of  the  Roman 
embassy  lo  Attlta  king  of  the  Huns,  500 

Prtnimty  his  account  of  the  cruel  devi 
madebv  tiN  famplion  of  the  northern 


y,tlM| 


Pr»Mrtgf\ 

Freach  charten  of  ( 
Pnv*dU0rit  hi  the  Vei 

Rstowa,  how  corrupted  by  the  nortBra  iwtinna 
esiabUihed  hi  Europe  uoder  the  tieiAal  poficy, 
14.  Its  hifluenee  in  freeiag  maakiaifram  ite 
feudal  aervitude^  S». 

J8«ipf«4fiaf ,  the  righft  oi;  In  the  law  of  ioaUaMi, 
explauied,  544. 

i2<rjrrMcA,wor^'rf',the  aneleni awedUilaw or 
aausfaction  for,  S». 

RwenuM,  royal,  very  saeaD  ondei  tbe  MDlilgv- 
licy,4i.    By  wbat  meaM  ilk  rsMBd,  5fi. 

iUiiM,  origin  and  iiiiention  of  the  Irag  ae  oL  50. 

IUs*t»t  Nicholas,  endeavottis  lo  resciie  Rome 
fnjm  the  papal  auihociiy,  and  esiahlirti  a  demo- 
craiical  form  of  goveraiuait  theiei  tft 

RoMMTSt  the  a  lathema  proaouaeed  agaim 
during  the  middle  ages,  554. 

i<M(«i^*  of  HapstMrgb,  how  he  aiiaiaed  « 
to  tue  empire  of  Germany,  (& 

RammmMf  an  inquiry  inlo  those  advammns  wWi^ 
enabled  ih«n  so  conquer  the  rest  oi  Europe,?. 
The  improvements  Ihey  comaauoicak^  in  ic^ 
turn  for  their  conquests,  ib.  ThediiadvaaiuaBB 
the  provinoos  laboured  under,  from  ihsir  do- 
miiiioa,  lb.  Their  eumire  overturaed  by  dm 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  naikms,  &  Tim 
concurrent  causes  of  ibeir  min,  &  A  compa- 
rison drawn  between  them  and  tho  nowhein 
nalloiis,  10.  Ail  the  civil  arts  eslahlisbed  by 
them  obUtemied.  ib.  Ttemonaaseals  of  their 
arts  indusutooaly  deauoyedby  thdi  baibanma 
hivaders,  38. 


vumsf  why  so  many  traeea  of  their  laws,  laa- 
guage,  and  customs  to  be  flmiMl  ia  VjKfimw^ 
501.    loquirriBlo  their  laws  te  pante  an 


Inquiry  ii 
to  private  wars,  535,  536 


end 

Science,  the  revhral  aJMl  pragreas  of,  imw  fu  m- 
strumental  In  civiHxhig  the  naUooa  of  Europe, 
37.  A  summary  view  of  Hie  revival  and  pro- 
grem  of,  in  Europe,  55h. 

^erzo,  Praoeis,  the  foundatkoD  of  hla  preienaiaiB 
to  tbe  dtttchy  of  Milan,  67.  is  mmifaed  by 
his  uncle  Ludovico,  ib. 

,  Ludovico,  his  private  views  in  «"i^fiiig 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  invade  Italy,  53l 
See  OSkorlM  VIII.  Moideis  hia  neiifaew  Fiaa- 
cis,  and  seises  Mllaii,  67.  Is  aui^ped  of  kto 
dombikNis  by  Louis  XIL  of  Franoe,  and  dim 
in  prima,  ib. 

Shipwreeke,  the  right  kmis  of  maaois  dauu  lo, 
whence  derived,  553. 

SOk,  the  rarity  of,  and  the  high  price  kboie  la 
ancient  Rome,  remarked,  554.  Tbe  breediBg 
of  silk- worms,  when  introduced  Into  Greeeey  ib. 

filsiisii,  letters  of,  in  tbe  law  of  Sootfaad,  wbac, 

filoeM,  under  the  feudal  poH^,  their  wieiebeid 
stale,  513,  513.  Oblati,  or  volaaaiy  ^vcs, 
the  several  claeaos  of,  530. 

SscMty,  civil,  the  rude  stawi  . 
establishmenta  after  the  doiralhlof  tbe  1 
empire,  14.  The  influeaoe  of  the  c 
17.  How  improved  by  the  catablMnnent  of 
municipal  oommunitieB,  19.  Tbe  effects  iba 
enfranohiaemeBts  of  the  peo^  had  on,  S3. 
Private  wars,  bow  destructive  to,  34.  Than 
Inteatfne  hoatilitiea,  bow  sappceased,  96.  Tho 
adminisuvtion  of  juatioe  bapTOfod  by  tbe  pro- 
hibition of  jodidal  ooeabaia.  97.  Thegrowtb 
of  royal  courts  of  Justice,  In  oppoeiiiQB  to  the 
barons'  couits,  93.  How  advanced  by  the  re- 
vival of  the  Roman  law,  35.  Tbe  ellbcm  cf 
thenirit  of  chivalry  toi  bnprof  ing.  36.  The 
levwal  or  eouMMTee  ana  Ns  fnmspneeaii  o» « 


INDEX. 
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ariyaiH  nuitan,  hto  character,  88. 

"  '•    ^  view  of  lis  iltuatioDf  at  the 


ncemem  of  the  AAeeiah  ceniiiry,  4S. 
The  pover  of  the  crown  of,  bow  extended  by 
Fenlinand,  9D.  National  inihatry  eMabliahed 
in,  55.  Is  cowiaeffedbj  the  Vandals,  and  aAer 
bv  the  Moon,  6B.  The  empln-  of  the  Moors 
in.  how  weakened,  Ih.  Rise  of  the  Uncdonis 
of  Castile  and  Arragon,  ib.  Their  uitlou  hito 
the  t^iaolA  monarchy,  69.  The  ancient  co*- 
loms  stiU  retained  aaikk  all  its  revoluOons,  ib. 
Feculiarltiea  in  its  constitution  and  laws  re- 
marlted,  lb.  See  Jlrragim  and  CagliU.  Va- 
rious causes  which  conuibuied  lo  limit  the 
ittai  power  in,  73.  The  cities  of  how  thev 
attained  their  consideration  and  power,  74. 
The  schemes  of  Ferdinand  and  babella,  to 
exalt  the  regal  p«twer,  lb.  The  grand  ma«ter- 
ships  of  (he  three  orders  annexed  lo  the  crown, 
75.  The  associatlou  of  the //«lf  Bfv«*«rik«0<i, 
on  what  occasion  fonned,  76.  The  tendency 
of  this  amociation  lo  abridge  the  territorial 
Jurisdictions  of  the  barons,  ib.  The  cruet  de- 
vostatlons  made  tw  the  Vamials  in  the  invasion 
of  that  province,  501.  Whiai  tlie  cities  of.  ac- 
qniied  raunipinBi  privUeges,  5tXl.  The  bug 
continuance  of  the  practice  of  private  ware 
there,  536.  The  total  annual  revenue  of  the 
nobility,  In  the  time  ot  Charles  V.,  568.  An 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  communities  or  free 
cities  in.  ib. 

St.  Jiigoy  the  military  order  of,  when  and  on  what 
occasion  instituted,  563. 

Standing  aimie*.    See  Jlrmit$. 

iSUUea  general  of  Prance,  causes  which  tendered 
their  authority  imperfect,  76.  When  they  tost 
their  legislative  authority,  77.  When  first  as- 
M>mbiedr570.  The  form  of  pro^eedhig  in 
them,  lb. 

Stephen,  earl  of  Chartres  and  Blois,  his  account 
o^  the  progress  of  the  Crusaders,  SIS. 

5ts«niA0oA,  his  account  of  the  ancient  Swedish 
law  of  saHsfhctlon  for  w<Hds  of  reproach, 
53t). 

Strangere,  in  what  light  considered,  and  how 
treated  during  the  middle  ages,  and  under  the 
feudal  policy,  553. 

Sugar  canes,  when  first  brought  (torn  Asia  Into 
Europe,  and  thence  carried  to  America,  554, 
555. 

SuUaney  Turktah,  their  despotic  power,  86.  How 
neverthelan  limited,  87. 


Sweretitiou,  its  Inftuencein  the  ksgal  proeeedinfi 

during  the  middle  agesTlT?. 
Swise^ttM  superior  disclptbie  of  their  troops,  in 


I  he  fllteenth  century,  SS.    Teach  other  nations 
the  advantages  of  infantry  "— 


r  over  cavalry,  lb. 


TaeUw,  his  aoeount  of  the  andent  Germans 
compared  with  that  of  Cesar,  504. 

TVitvrM,  feudal,  the  origfai  of,  19.  See  Fmdal 
Swetem  and  I.«md. 

TkeeUgf,  scholaiilic,  the  first  ttteraTyponalts  at 
the  revival  of  learning  hi  Europe,  38. 

Trnee  of  Ood,  an  account  of,  534. 

7Vr*<y,  origin  of  its  ffovamment.  86.    The  de- 


spotic genius  of  this  foveran^t,  lb.  No  he- 
reditary nobility  hi,  517.  The  authority  or  the 
sultans,  bow  chedwd,  87.  Origfai  of  the  Jaai- 
saries,  lb.    Becomes  locmidaUe  to  the  Chxi*- 


Uniem  of  the  Aixafonese  nobles  loxontrol  tlia 
undue  exercise  of  regal  power,  exptained,  590. 
This  privilege  abrogated  by  Ptter  IV..  560. 

Umeereitiee,  the  first  estabUshment  ot,  in  En. 
rope,  551. 

KmdaU,  their  cruel  devastaUona  in  the  Invaakm 
of  Spain,  501.  The  havoc  made  by  them  in 
Africa,  501,502.    See  GeUu-     - 

VaaeaU,  uader  the  feudal  system,  a  view  of  their 
slavish  condition,  18.  )0.  How  they  obtalbed 
enfranchisemeoi,  23.  How  anciently  distin- 
guislied  from  fr«eaaeo,  507-^12.  I'heu  wretch- 
ed state  undor  tlieir  fbudal'masters,  512,  513. 

Ttnuee,  the  long  duradon  of  its  civlt  constitution, 
and  its  flourishing  sttte  at  the  tiuit  of  the  league 
of  Cambray,  56,  57.  lis  posaenions  dismem- 
bered by  the  confederaws,  57.  Dissolves  the 
confederacy,  ib.  Ita  rise  and  progress, '  63. 
Defects  iu  its  constitution,  ib.  The  excellency 
of  its  naval  ui8titutions,64.  Its  extensive  com- 
merce, ib. 

yieamtiy  rise  of  the  fhmily  «f,  in  Milan,  66. 

War,  a  comparison  between  tte  manner  of  oar- 
rying  on,  by  barbarous  and  by  civilized  na- 
tions, 10.  How  rendered  feeUt  in  its  operations 
by  the  feudal  poUcy,  13.  Tb*  profession  of 
arms  the  mostbonoiuable  in  imciviUzed  na- 
35.  The  rise  of  standing  wnies  traced, 
iy  what  means  standbig  f«oes  became 
aeneral,  54.  The  superiority  of  hifhntry  in, 
now  taught,  55. 

ITsrs,  private,  for  the  redremlag  penonal  Inju- 
ries, under  the  feudal  poliey,  an  inquiry  into, 
35.  Methods  talcen  to  abolish  this  hostile  prac- 
tice, m  Judicial  combat  prohibited,  27.  In- 
quiry Into  the  sources  of  tlicoe  cvtooM,  531. 
Who  entitled  to  the  privileces  of  extrcisinK.  ib. 
On  what  occasions  undertaken,  531,  »32.  Who 
included,  or  bound  lo  cngafre  in  these  diiputes. 
532.  Who^exduded  6am  ondertakhig,  ib, 
The  cruel  manner  of  prosecuthig  them,  ib.  A 
chronological  account  of  the  e^)edients  made 
use  of  to  snppresfe  them,  533.  lYuee  of  Oed. 
an  account  of,  Bretherkoad  ef  Oed,  an  account 
of,  534.  Raval  7V«««,.what,  lb.  Saxon  lawi 
of  England  for  pulling  an  end  to  them,  535, 53fi. 
The  obstinate  attachment  of  the  Spanianh  to 
this  pracace.  536.  The  c4tlamW«^  occasioned 
in  Germany  oy,  537. 

Weiek,  anciutt,  r 


by  them,  553. 


.^,  widow  of  duke  Hugo,  exttact  tttm  her 
charter  of  mannmlarion,  granted  to  Cleriaa, 
one  of  her  staves,  520. 

mUermue,  archbishop  of  Tyre,  his  aceoont  of 

'  Poastantluaple,  52^ 

ffUtikmdme,  abbot,  his  teallBHBy  in  flnroor  of 
the  Judicial  combat,  640. 
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KEIGN  OF  THE  EMPEROR  CHARLES  Y. 


j«0«O£  ITT/OJV;  tiM  ftm  oTiM  Mid  I7  Alter 
TMMl  In  Gcmaaf,  !«,  mtu. 

OalowM  fa  tlie  redoeiJcM  or  G«K»,  157. 
.MHm,  of  Utrecln,  BMUte  F>MepiOT  loCbariM  V. 
— Ultaniie-  *    '"  '  ^ 


Cray,  lord  o(  CUevrea,  96. 
MMm^BmM.wu^jww.  SemVjrClMitai  with  power 
to  MMJBO  tlie  regowy  w  (;uiUe  on  ibc  death 
of  bii  graadihther,  101.  Ui»  cJaha  adoutted 
ky  canUaal  Xhnea«*)  >nd  executed  In  conjnac- 
doo,  th.  AnlhoriM«  fcf  Chaflea  to  hold  the 
Corlefl  of  Valeaeku  which  reliuea  to  — gtohle 
beihre  Um,  lia  Kida  vkxmyor  CaAUe  on 
the  departiue  0^  «'harlei  for  Oimiany,  119. 
Waeiecttoa  luMWittatod  agaht  by  the  Cart- 
llaiH,lb.  b  cknen  pope,  IM.  Rotraeped  of 
Mt  eondoet  ftft  «)paln  dortng  the  ^ 
Charleg,  Ml  Sen*  Roaqnllto  to 
BogoTlMe,  trbo  rcfubw  hha.  Ibu  i 
■eca  to  besteVB  the  dty,  who  b  reputaed  by  the 
fnbabiiaatt  of  Medina  del  Canifo,  ib.  Apolo- 
ffixee  fbr  Pnmeea'e  eonduet  to  the  people,  IfS. 
Jtecalto  ^OBTca,  and  diMniaen  Me  troops,  ib. 
Bis  aachoficy  dhMslalmod  by  the  holy  Jonta,  MQl 
I>eprtTod  or  power  by  Iheto,  164.  Hli  II  jre- 
—  — oobBfa^chOiBn 


to' the  pipacy,  174. 
attain  111  by  Me  predeeaanTf  Vii.  Labowa  to 
udie  tfM  comeodlait  pnwen  nf  Borape,  ib. 
PliblWMi  a  boll  for  a  three  y^an*  iroee  aaoBg 
D,  ib.  Aeeadee  to  the  leafpie  enhui  the 
The  m 


^,  tb.  me  death,  17» 
meeis  aad  behavtaar  of  the  people  on  that  oe- 
cadoa,  lb.  Aretroepeciorblicondacltowaede 
the  reforaierB,  183.  Hie  brief  to  the  dtot  of 
Nurenbeif  ,  lb.  Eeeehree  a  Hat  of  grievaneee 
ftma  the  diet,  184.  Hlscoadacttotherelbanere, 
how  ctiaeiacd  at  Rome,  18Bii 
SfriiMy  the  SpaaWi  troopa  eea*  by  eaidbial 
XIawaee  agaiail  BaiWuwa,  Atfoatod  there, 
105. 


Charles  and  Francle  there,  974. 

Mx-UfCUmetU,  the  enperar  Ohartaa  cnMvaad 
there,  IM  Peidtaaod  Me  hmther  erewaed 
king  of  the  Romans  there,  998. 

Mm^Hj  Don  Perdlaaad,  Prands  I.  of  Fiaace. 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battleaf  Pavta,  eetoarittnd 
toldieastody,llB.  GoMhictePmneletoflpafai, 
197.  Deliyera  up  Fraadt  hi  pvaaann  of  the 
treaty  of  Madrid,  904.  b  sent  ambassador  to 
Prands  to  require  the  AiUHment  of  bis  treaty, 
SIO.  Pbpe  Clement  VII.,  taken  prisoner  by  the 
impcfiallsts,  is  committed  to  his  custody,  S18. 

UUfroay,  John  Stnart,  duke  of,  commands  the 
French  army  sent  by  Francis  I.  to  hivade  Na- 
ples, 190. 

*9uert,  of  Brandenborgh,  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  becomes  a  convert  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther,  908.  Obtains  of  Slclsmund 
Uag  of  PMaad  the  Investiture  of  Pramia, 


creeled  into  a  dutohy,  flb. 
of  the  empfae,  lb.  His  (hmlly  find  in  the  in- 
herltance  of  Prussia,  Ib.  Commands  a  body 
•f  troops  hi  behalf  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  but 
endeavoan  to  aMA  an  independeaev,  410. 


ithactoparar  aiMeC8,41flL  bco» 
detoaed  by  the  Imperial  chaoAer  Ibr  Ms  «•- 
■aada  oa  the  bishopa  of  Batobem  aad  H'artt- 


lsdefoaiedbyMaariec,HK.  Is  ^riii  dili  aiml 
byUearyaf  Bninnriek,4as.  laMveaooKor 
GenBaay,aaddlesiBexUe,4bu  BiBtoiBteriBB 
-    thIscollaHralhelB.i- 


wflttfrt,  decior  of  Ments,  the 
dulffenoes  In  Genaaay  coai 

jtUx4tmdtr  VI.  pone,  remarim  an  the 
of,  138. 


afta- 


Isffoveraed  by  Uaacaa  Aga  la  the 
"         nsa,«ia    Is  bestefsd  by  the 
»  V ,  990,  300.     Chaikp  toK* 


bybadi 

Alrtckid,  brother  of  Mnley-Haseen  Mag  of  Ta< 
als,aahcha  the  protoction  of  Baibavosn  a^ainai 
htau,SM.  His  treadMraaatreatoHHl  by  Bar- 
lb. 


jIhM,  dafce  of,  adhana  to  PadiaaMd  «r  Afi^vm, 
to  bis  d«pule  with  the  archduke  Philipcaa- 
eerahwihe  regency  of  CasOle,  93.  " 
dmqihfo  to  ahaadoa  the  riege  af  i 
305.  Presidss  at  the  eoait-toarliat  1 
demaa  the  eleetor  af  Baioay  to  death,  384. 
Detatoa  the  Isailgi  ave  p  Isoanr  by  Ik 
order,  368.  Commanb  under  the  e 
army  desUaed  agatel  Pranoe,  419L' 
iwlnled  commander-fahchiof  la  1 


the  Campagna  Rooiana,  461. 

tmce  with  the  pope,  488.    NegatiaMs  a  pcaee 

betwfwn  PhUip  and  the  pope,  wkh  csidisal 

Caraffa,479.    Goes  to  Rome  to  aak  pasdoa  of 

the  pope  for  hto  bostiliUea,  ib.     Is  m 

hi  the  nmae  of  Philip  toe 

Elizabeth,  488. 

Amentmrf,  a  aoMemM  of  Holaiid,  l 
by  Charles  V.  with  cardinal  XimcMs,  ia  the 
refsney  of  Cnlila,  104. 

wfaaSaplwCf ,  the  origia  of  thai  aed  dsdueed,  94d. 
Their  principal  lewto,  ih.  TbehseataacMat 
»r,  ib.  Charaeler  of  their  priacipal 
B,  ib.  They  seise  the  dtr  of  Iransier, 
ib.  They  esUMish  a  new  fomt  ofaovenungBt 
there,  ib.  Chooae  BoeeoU  klaa,  §47.  Their 
Ucentious  practlcea,  STT,  94a  A  confedevacy 
of  the  (German  prinoei  foimed  afaknat  them, 
9«l.  Are  blockaded  mMnnder  toy  the  bWwp, 
ib.  The  city  taken,  and  great  dSMchter  made 
of  them,  ib.  Their  Una  put  to  death.  9S0, 
Charactar  of  the  aect  sbiee  that  period,  ih. 
See  MmtOdt  and  Becc«ld. 

fa^ieria,  his  authority  dted  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
tortions of  the  Plemlah  mlnislBn  of  Chaiks 

v.,  too. 

AnkaU.  prince  o^  avowa  the  oofatloas  of  Minih 

Luther,  183. 
Jhmat»^  to  the  eout  of  Bmaa,  what,  141. 


II^DEX 


JHrfm.  ham  Fwdinnd  beeana  pbwiwbiI  of 
Uiat  kiiwtom,  W.  Tbe-Cortat  of,  Mknow- 
le^  Ui»  weMuke  Philip*  litie  to  tbe  crown, 
W.  Aneient  wity  batur—  lliii  liintftm  fad 
GMiUe,  91.  Nftvwie  «Mei  lo  tlUi  eraurn  ^y 
ibeartoof  F««jiaiid,tf7.  Arrival  of  CtartM 
v.,  IQBl  Tba  CfviM  aol  attoirad  id  aanwfcrr 
Id  lito  a«M,  il*.  Tba  rafiwiory  babavioor 
of  Ibe  Arrafbalaaa,  Ih.  Tbay  ralUM  rHOttt- 
tlo«  of  ttoBUik(4laa  of  Navarre,  lb.  OoaJohn 
Laausa  apnobiioi  logentf  oa  iba  departiup  of 
Cbarioi  f<»r  OeraiaDy,  lUL  Wbo  couipoaM  the 
dtataibanew  tlwio,  173.  Tba  aiodBraitoB  of 
Cbariaa  lowaiis  tbe  loaifianai  on  bit  arrival 
ia  Spaaa,  174.    Sea  9fmkk. 

Jhr4rm.  aa  tauarvitw  Miveea  Piaacia  L  and 
HoBiy  VIU.  of  England,  lU, 

vfainif— ,  Chariat,  ton  of  PtalUp  and  Jonab, 
aokBowledMd  prlBMon  by  tba  Corteaof  Caa- 
tlKOS. 

Aurtkm'rj  a  diac  callad  tfaera  by  Charta  V .,  SB. 
Hto  pnbUe  entry  Into  that  dty,  lb.    Thecon- 


?,^ 


I  ftoai  tbia  dty,  drawn 
7.  RaiolQte  babavlonr 
r  ibe  protailant  prtncoa  al,  lb.  Iti  fbnn  of 
flbvemmant  vManily  altered,  and  rraderad 
anbaiilaive  to  Ibe  emperor,  371.  Tbedtetagain 
aaaeinbbij  tbew,  3TS.  U  Inilaydacod  by  betaig 
winded  by  iba  emperar'a  Bpanbh  tvooai, 
Tbe  emperor  re-eatabbabea  tbe  BemiUi 
I  of,  lb.  Tbedielfby 
«iB0  aui|wivr  ■  uravr.  |M«lttona  tbo  popo  fiw  tbo 
return  of  tbe  ooondi  to  Tient,  375.  A  O] 
nftbeotoi^  laid  beAMe  tbedtat  l^rU»  onj 


S77.  The  afcbblebopof  1 
out  anibority,  tbe  dlet'e  acceptance  of  It,  ■>. 
Tbe  diet  w  aweabled  tbere,  3BS.  Tbe  diet 
taken  part  with  the  emperar  anataiai  tbe  diy  of 
Magdobuff  ,  388.  b  aeteed  byllanrico  of  San- 
ony,  «M.  Another  diet  at,  opened  by  ftedl- 
nand,  443.  Caidlaal  Monnid  attonda  the  diet 
aa  the  pope*a  noncio,  lb.  Morond  dapaili  on 
tbe  pope*B  death,  444.    Beeeai  of  tbe  diet  en 

Cb*BDideetofnitt^n,449.    

neeBi,447. 
jffe«e.  n  oonvealbiB  of  tbe  mi 
held  there,  MB.  A  conAdaracyt  termed  tbp 
bolv  Janta,  formed  tbere,  163.  Whleb  dla- 
eWaiB  the  antbority  of  Adrian,  lb.  The  holy 
Jnma  removed  to  Tofdedllm,  lb.    See  Amta. 


AmnrU,  by  what  noane  tbe  bonae  of, 
Ibnildable  In  Germany.  Sl».    The 
naiy  acquialtlona  of  tbe  iMMiae  of;  bi  tbe  peiaon 
of  the  emperor  Obnriee  ▼..  4M.  4B0i 


ib.    HIi  1 


Barbm^sam^  Bane.  hJe  riae  to  tbe  Unfiom  of 
Al8lcmandTQn6,ltf.    DeAito  beBpenWi 

' ent  agafaiat  him  by  cawMnal  Xlmcnm, 

I  nannitage,  SK  Obmmaneca  pbam 
■  arotber  Hayradtai,  lb.  Bow  be  ae- 
>omemlon  of^AHIen,  Ik.  ladtela  tbe 
8Mdn,9S8.  la  rednaad  and  kWad  by 
Gomane  the  Spanlah  govenwr  of  Oran,  lb. 

•,  Rayradln,  brother  tothefcramief 
■     ofAlgleweo 


nnder  ib«  pioteethm  of  tbe  Grand  Blgnkxr,  lb. 
Obtatoa^tbe  commaml  of  tba  Twkiab  iefM,  lb. 
Hie  treacberooB  treatamnt  of  AbaaeUd.  Wo- 
tbertotbeklMofTunlB,954.  CMMeTmilB, 
lb.  EziendBlSidniredatlOBabyeen,|b.  Pie- 
parea  to  reriat  tbe  empetor'B  armament  agafaiat 
Mm,  S59.  Ooletta  and  bit  fleet  taken,  tS6. 
la  deftated  by  Cbariea,  lb.  Twdi  taken,  997. 
MakeBadeMientonItaly,3Q3L  Bnina  Rbeggin, 
lb.  Beaiegea  Niee  fai  eonjanethm  wttb  tbe 
Fniieb,butlifbroedtorelta«,lb.  bdinlmed 
byFlmada,n4. 
'fSi*^  *  anmmary  view  of  tbe  levotatlon  of, 
m    na  dlvUon  faito  faidepeadeat  kingdoma, 


Ikingdoma, 
UnoftbepbaticalalaieiLtb.    fitoeiVar- 

^ariM9«. 


M» 


AarvrfMia,  tba  pablic  entry  of  tbaenperarCbailm 
V.  into  that  city  aeita  count,  833.  Thetreatiea 
of  Cbarim  witb  tbe  UaUan  atm 


tbera^934. 


•yariH  etevaliar,  bia  GbaradMr,  151.  HIa  gal- 
lant defence  of  Meaieri,  bealeged  by  tbe  laqie- 
riBlbH»,lb.  OtallfwtbamtoralaeihealefB,lb. 
Hie  noble  behavtonr  at  bla  deaMi,  161.    Hb 


^all«y,  M.,  Ui  arfoneoua  aceonnt  of  tbe  i 
tton  (tf  Cbarim  V.  eorrected)  W»  neto.  HIa 
aaaanntof  the  diaaatroua  letreat  of  the  empe- 
ror Cbariea  V.  ftnm  hia  Invaalon  of  Provence, 
Mf. 

BtWa,  n  tmnalachm  U,  oadartaken  by  Martin 
Luther,  and  Ita  effects  in  opening  tba  cymof 
the  people,  IW. 

^<oeoa,battteof,l 
Lautree,  157. 

B0t§td,  or  BeuhalB,  J 


leuhalB,  John,  a  ioumeymta  taller, 
leader  of  tbe  aaabaptlem  at  Munaier, 
Dee^  Matitaiaa  la  the  dbeet^m  of 


SS.' 


lOkavwHuvct 

Md.  aucaeede  Matitaiaa  la  the  dbeet^m  of 
tbdr  affhira,  M7.  Hie  enibiMiaarir  eitravn- 
gnncee,ib.  beboaenUag,948.  Manteafbor- 
teen  wtvea,  lb.  Bebeadioneot  tbeaA,9l0.  la 
to  a  emel  death  at  the  taking  of  Hnnalnr, 

the  arebduke  f  eadlnand  cboaen  Uag 
e^Sltt.  FefdlaandcMronabmonibelibartba 
of  tbeBobemlana,371.  Tbe  Beibimaiion  to- 
trodnced  by  John  Horn  and  JcroaM  of  Pragne, 
lb.    Salee  an  army  to  no  purpoac,  ft. 

i^eiffnn,  an  Interview  between  iba  amper 
Charfee  V.  and  pope  Claaamt  VQ.  then,  % 
Another  meeting  batwean  tbem  thaae.  ML 

Aenmeat,  admlml  of  FMnee,  appototed  to  ca 
mmid  tbe  invMlon  of  MibnJ 
ier,lb.'  Tjiabbn  flnbinna  tn  dnAmd  rbr  i^liy  nf 
Milan  by  hie  Impmdent  delay,  178, 179.  Fened 


army  deftmed  by  Ibe  bBparbliata,  ib. 
mneb  to  aa  tavuten  of  tba  Mi- 


IW.    AdvbmUml 


Advbm  Francb  to  beriaia  Pavia, 
I  to  give  batib  to  Bourbon, 
tberaibf  of  Pavla,19L    b 
kllbirt  Bt  ihti  baiib  nf  Faiia,  Iff! 
BM^ibn,  Bobert  de  ta  Maiek,  ktrd  of,  deMaraa 


mperor  Cbaitaa,  at  tbe  4natl- 
gattonof FlancKiaiL    be'      --    " 


dncMbytbe 


■  ordered  by  Fianeb 


Hb 


idbvFiam 
laiTltoriapi 


'  tbe  enmeror,  lb. 

Veerim,  Cbariea,  duke  of,  bb  cbaraeler,  176. 
The  canam  ofhb  dbconbnt  wbh  Francb  L« 
lb.  Rbdnebemdiea,ib.  BaiaetBtbeadvaBeea 
of  Loube  tbe  UnTi  mother,  177.  Hbe 
BB^naatarad  by  her  inlrignea>  Ik  Negol 
aecratly  with  the  emperor,  lb.  b  taietaded  te 
a  iranty  between  the  CBBpenr  and  Heaiy  VUL 
of  Bi^riand^  Ib.  biased  by  tbe  Mm  wbbbe- 
travtam  btan.  wbbb  be  denba,  176.  HBcapca  to 
naSfJk.  DtaeebtbeaMwaieaoftbelaiparial 
amj nnder  Lannoy,4Sl.  Defeab  tbe Franeb 
on  ibe  bnnkn  of  tbe  Bemb,  ib.  iHligatM 
Gbarim  to  an  tovaMon  of  Franse,  106.  Ad- 
I  to  tbe  relbf  of  Pavia,  161. 


to  Madrid  to  aeeoro  hb  own  totaiealB  to  Ibe  to- 
tonriew  between  Chmba  and  Franeb,  116. 
HblrindraeeplbnbyChnrlm,19a  Obiatawa 
grant  of  Iba  daieby  of  MUan.  and  ta  bade 
fmanl  of  ibe  bnpertal  army.  901.  Obiigaa 
Bbon  to  annender  Milan,  SL  b  foieed  to 
opuiem  the  MJbnam  to  aariafy  bb  m 
nying  br  pay,  913.  Seta  Morond  i 
and  makmnibn  bb  rrfP— ^,  lb. 
Layva  governor  of  Milan,  and  advaaeaii'to  to- 
vade  tiw  pope*a  tenitorim,  914.  Hb  dbap- 
potated tnopB  mutiny,  91A.  Hedetatadnaato 
ptandar  Borne,  916l  Arrivea  at  Beaaev  and 
Mn«biH,917.   bfclltodiib. 
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INDEX. 


ftoeior  oi;  woiPi  the  opiiiloM  or 


Ltttlwr,  IS. 
'     ■  "  '  I  Afceit  oH    Bm  wfllMrt. 

Mmgtt,  a  iMfUB  cooduded  tbere  becweoi  die 

enperor  end  H< 


jVIILof 
Fraooe,  15L 

JInHwtradb,  duke  ot,  evowi  theoyintoneof  La- 
ther, 183. 

J  Henry,  duke  of,  driren  tnm  hie  do- 

nliikioe  by  tbepniceeiaiii  prinoee  of  the  kacue 
or  Smelkaide,  list.  RaiaeB  men  for  PraoeiB^ 
but  CBiDtoye  them  to  reeover  hie  own  doBnin- 
iodBf  aa&    b  taJien  prinner,  aat. 

■ilerfa,rtBgeor,  bv  Ferdinand  kinrof  the  Romane, 
9B7.    b  tieocberoaflljr  eeiied  qr  aaitan  Soty- 


Oej«t«n,  caidiBal,  the  pope't  legale  in  6ennan< 


Gemany, 
of  Martin 


Luther,  IS9.    Requires  Luther  pecempiorily  to 
Tetract  Ida  enoia,  13U.    Requiree  the  eleetor  of 

r  ID  rarrender  or  hanirii  Luther,  ib.    His 

tjoeUAed,  131. 
Ohlaw,  an  incllectual  oongicae  thoe,  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis,  under  tlie  mediation  of 
Henrr  VIIL,  IM.  The  careiem  manner  in 
which  It  waa  goanled  In  tlie  reign  oT  Blary 
qo^en  of  Englind,  474.  Ineffectual  ^remon- 
atraneea  of  niJk^  and  lord  Wentworth  the 
RDvemor,  coneerning  in  defenceleai  stale,  474, 
47S.  b  Invested  and  taken  hy  the  duke  of 
inhabitants 


Guise,  475.    The  EngMah  in 


I  turned 


out,  476.   Stipulatioaa  coneerning,  in  the  treaty 
of  Chaleaa  Cambiciii  "" 


485. 

C(ssi*r«y,  articlei  of  tlw  peace  < 
between  the  emperor  Charles  and  Francis  oT 

—     -         ■  -458. 


'^ 


France,  457. 

Caai|»«,  peace   of^ 
Francis,  338. 

Campegria,  cardinal,  made  legate  fimn  popeCle- 
inem  v  II.  to  the  second  diet  at  Nurembeiii, 
J85.  Publishes  artielea  for  refonning  the  In- 
ferior clergy,  186.  Advises  Charles  to  rigorous 
measures  a^ainst'the  pnNestants,  S37. 

CvfitmUUtn  of  the  Germanic  hody,  signed  by 
Charles  V.  a&d  peeacrihMd  to  all  his  succeaMMTB, 
116. 

Caraft,  cArdlnal,  Ua  precipitate  election,  448. 
Is  appohited  legale  to  Bologna,  4fiO.  Reasons 
of  his  disgust  with  the  emperor,  ib.  Pffsuades 
the  pope  to  solielt  an  aUanoe  with  France 
ngaitist  the  emperor,  451.  His  tiMidiou«  com- 
miKdoo  to  the  court  of  France,  45D.  His  public 
«*ntry  into  Paris,  ib.  Ej^horis  Henry  to  break 
lits  truce  with  the  emperor,  ib.  Absolves 
Henry  from  his  oath,  460.  Negotiates  a  peace 
between  the  pope  and  Philip,  with  the  duke 
U*  Alva,  472.  The  fhte  of  him  and  his  brother 
on  the  death  of  pope  Paul,  488. 

Carloittadius.  ImUbes  the  opinions  of  Martin 
Luther,  at  Wittembeig,  134.  His  intemperate 
zeal,  183.    Awed  by  the  reproofb  of  Luther,  ib. 

CariffitAH^  besieged  by  the  count  d'Enguleii,  and 
(lefeiided  bv  the  masquls  de  Guasto,  314. 
Guasto  defeated  hi  a  pitched  battle,  315.  The 
town  taken,  lb. 

fUttitaJio,  marquis  of  Piadeno.    Bee  Piadeno. 

(■njitile,  how  Isabella  became  poeMSRsed  of  that 
kingdom,  89.  The  archduke  Philip's  title  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Cortes  of  that  kingdom,  90. 
Isabella  dies,  and  leaves  her  husband  Fendinand 
of  Arragon  regent,  91.  Ferdinand  resigns  the 
crown  of,  Ib.  Ferdinand  acknowledged  regent 
by  the  Cortes,  ib.  Enmity  between  this  king- 
dom and  Arra^n,  ib.  The  paiticalar  dislike 
of  the  Castilians  to  Ferdinand,  ib.  The  re- 
gency of,  Jointly  vested  in  Ferdinand,  Philip, 
and  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  94. 
Declares  against  Ferdinand,  lb.  The  regency 
of,  resigned  by  Ferdinand  to  Philip,  ib.  Philip 
and  Joanna  adusowledged  king  and  queen  by 
T)ie07rtea,95.    Defethof  Philip,  ib.    Theper- 


UleityofthaCMMlBiseajwMa'a  inimimiiij 
mr  govenmMBt|  Bi.  Ferdiaaad  mrfns  too  re- 
fsoey  and  the  good  wil  of  the  Casiiliaaw  hy 
Us  fnOim  admfaiistradaii,  «.  Oran  and 
etlier  places  in  Haihaiy  ameied  to  this  fcmc- 
doin  by  XhmiMa,  97  XtaMMs  afgoinled  re- 
gent by  Ferdfawnd'a  wHl,  nntil-the  anlval  of 
Charles  V.,  16fk.  Charles  Baaumii  tte  lefnl 
title,  101.  Ximeaes  procuiea  tu  ackMnrtoilg- 
,101,101.    TheaeMligrdniiBMiibyXt- 

163.     The  mattaiy  ■aniirasmd,  ih. 

the  graMn  made  by  Fcidi- 

,ib.    The  bold  reply  of  Zi- 

lUM.    < 


>  the  diaooBieBted  aohlea,  1 


Other 


aasociatea  fat-  the  regency  appofawJ  wUh  Xi- 
of  die  Fkariah  «Mr- 


at  the  insdgiikni  of  t 
tiera,lb.  Xhnenes  dies,  106.  Char 
ledgedkh«  by  the  Oortes,  oa  hia  i 
a  reservation  in  flivoor  of  Us  mother  joanaa, 
ib.  The  Castilians  recetva  oalhvenraMe  Ibi- 
presBloiw  of  hhn,  109.  Dlsgasmd  by  hb  par- 
Uality  to  his  FlemMi  minblefa,  ib.  Saavage 
made  chaacelkir,  ih.  WiUiam  de  Cray  ap- 
pointed archhiBhop  of  Tolc^  ib.  The  prla- 
cipal  cities  ooolediBrate,  aad  coaiplaia  of  their 
grievances,  110.  Tim  deigy  of,  refuse  m  levy 
the  tenth  of  hencOees  graaied  by  the  poae  to 
Charles  V..  117.  Intenlicied,  bat  the  inieidlct 
taken  off  by  Charles's  aapMcalJon,  fk  An 
htsorrecthm  there,  117, 11&  lacrease  of  tte 
dIeaffeciioB,  118.  Carduwl  Adrian  aapolaled 
regent,  on  tlie  depaitue  of  Charles  Ifar  Ger- 
many, 119.  The  views  and  pieteuah—  ct  tlw 
oommonalntlielrhwBrTecttoaB,lCB.  TkeeoB- 
federacy  called  the  holy  Junta  ftmaed.  163. 
The  prooeedingBof  wldch  arecanied  oa  m  the 
name  of  queen  Joaanat  ib.  Rcocivea  cheaia- 
tory  letters  ftom  Charles  for  the  iaaaneuta  to 
lay  down  tiiekr  anna,  with  iwimilsin  of  pardon, 
161.  The  nobles  undertake  10  aappicm  the  hi- 
suffsentt,  M6.  Raise  an  army  agaimi  them 
'ttn4krtheCond«deHaro,167.  Harofelsjna- 
seadon  of  Joanna,  ib.  Expedieois  by  which 
tliey  raise  money  for.  their  iroopn.  168.  Un- 
willing to  praeeed  to  extremities  with  the  Jnao, 
ib.  ThearmvaftbeJttmaronlnl,«ndPadiBa 
executed,  170.  Dissolution  of  the  Jaata,  171. 
The  modecatiott  of  Charka  'owaids  the  iaaa^ 
gents,  on  his  arrival  in  Spain,  174.  Heacqnaea 
the  love  of  the  CaMiliaaa.  ib.    Bet  Spam. 

OtUktarme  of  Arragon,  Is  divoreed  mm  Tlimj 
Via.  of  Engfamd,  244.    Diea,376. 

Catharine  a  Boria,  a  nun,  flies  ftom  bar  doisler, 
and  marries  Martin  Luther,  907. 

ChtkoriM  di  Medici.    Bee  Media. 

Otm,  peace  ce^hided  there  betwec 
IV.  and  Philip  U.  of  Spain,  473. 

Gwcem V,  negotiations  for  neace  enta 
between  Fhilip  II.  of  dpain  and  Hevy  IL  of 
France,  481.  The  aendatioaB  nanwed  to 
Chateau  Cambrasis,  485:  See  CUfs«r<9m- 
breait. 

Ckerscters  of  men,  rules  for  ibrmiiv  a  proper 
estimate  of  Uiem,  330.  Apphed  is  cbe  ease  of 
Luther,  ib. 

Ckarlet  IV.,  emperor  of  Oemaay,  hisefaaervailoin 
on  the  manners  of  the  cicigy,  in  hia  lenor  to 
the  archbishop  of  Meta,  137,  asto. 

CkarUB  v.,  emperor,  hit  drscent  and  Urth,  89. 
How  he  came  to  posses*  saeh  ezien^ve  donia- 
lona,  Ib.  Acknowledged  prtnce  of  Aatavias  hy 
the  Cortes  of  Castile,  OS  His  father  Fhllip 
dies,  Ib.  JeakMisy  and  haired  of  his  oaad- 
falher  Ferdhuind  towards  Idm,  97.  Left  heir 
to  his  doaunkxH,  98.  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Ih. 
His  education  committed  to  Wflliam  de  Cray, 
k)rd  of  Chievres  ib.  Adrton  of  C7trecht  a^ 
pointed  to  be  bis  preceptor,  lb.  The  first  open- 
ing of  his  cbanicter,  90.  Assumes  the  govara- 
ment  of  Flandois,  and  attends  to  businem;,  Ih. 
Sends  caidhial  Adrian  to  be  regent  of  CaiCle. 
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I  it  jointly  with 
BUieragidUttetlOl.  Hto  lUe  admlited 
Willi  difflculiy  by  the  OiMiUu  uobUhy,  ib. 
Penaaded  lo  add  aMooiaie  Kgenn  to  Aimenet, 
104.  His  Flemiah  oourt  oorrapled  by  Uie  ava- 
riM  of  ChievraB,  10ft.  PonoMled  by  Xlmflnee 
to  vialt  Spain,  but  bow  tbat  jouraey  ia  reiandad, 
106.  The  prcaeotalaiooi  tail  affalra,ib.  Con- 
cludeB  a  peace  at  Noyea  witli  Franoii  I.  of 
France,  and  Um  oouditlona  of  Uie  ueaty,  ib. 
Arrives  in  Spain,  107.  Hip  ungracefol  treat- 
mem  of  Ximnnrm,  iOa  His  public  entry  iuto 
VaUadoiid,  ib.  is  acknowlaked  Kiiw  by  um 
Cones,  who  voce  hlat  a  free  gift,  Ih.  The  (  ae- 
tilians  receive  unfavourable  unpresrions  of 
liim,  109..  Oinasia  them  by  hie  partiaaty  to 
his  Flemish  ministers,  ik    Sets  out  for  Ana- 


L,  ib.  Sends  his  bcoUier  Ferdmand  lo  visit 
their  grandlhther  Maiimillan,  ib.  <Cannot  as- 
■emble  the  Cortes  of  Arragon  in  iiis  own 
110.    Theopposiiionmaifebythati 


9  bv  that  Msembly  to 


Ills  desires,  ib.     Refuses  the  application  of 
UKiB  I.  for  the  rastitutlon  of  the  kingdom  of 


Francis  I 
Navarre,  ib. 


Nefieets  the  remonstrances  of 


theCaeiUians.ibb  Death  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, ib.  View  of  the  present  stats  of  Eu- 
rope, ill.  How  BiaximiUan  was  obstructed 
from  secnrhig  the  empire  to  iiim,  ib.  Francis 
I.  aqiires  to  tlie  imperiaT  crown,  ib.  Clrcum- 
atanctti  fhvourable  u>  the  protonsioBs  of  Charles, 
lis.  Tile  Swiss  cantons  mpouse  his  cause, 
113.  Apprciiensions  and  conduct  of  pope  Leo 
X.  on  the  occasion,  ib^  Assembling  of  the  diet 
at  Frankihrt,  114..  Frederic  dulM  of  Sajumy 
refbses  tlie  offer  of  tlM  empire,  and  votes  for 
lifan,  114, 115.  And  refuses  the  presents  oHhred 
by  his  ambassadoiB,  115.  Concurring  circum- 
stances which  (kvoured  liis  election,  lb.  His 
.116.  Signs  and  confirms  thecapitu- 
f  the  Germanic  body,  ib.  The  election 
notified  to  Um,  ib.  .Assumes  the  title  of  ma- 
jesty, ib.  Accepts  the  imperial  digi 
by  the  count  Palatine,  ambassado 
elector,  117.  Tiie  cleigy  of  Castile  reibse  the 
tenth  of  benefices  granted  him  by  the  pope,  ib. 
Procuras  the  interdict  the  kingdom  is  laid  under 
for  leAisal  to  be  taken  off,  ib.  Empowers  car- 
dinal Adrian  to  hold  the  Cortes  of  Valencia, 
118.  Tlie  nobles  refuse  to  amemble  without 
ills  presence,  R>.  Autliorixes  the  Insuigents 
there  to  continue  in  arms,  ib.  Summons  liie 
Cortes  of  Castile  to  meet  in  GaUcia,  ib.  Nar- 
rowly escapes  with  his  Flemiib  nunistora  from 
an  insurrection  on  tliat  account,  ib^  Obtains 
o  donative  from  the  Cortes,  UO.  Prepares  to 
leave  Spain,  and  appoints  regents,  ib.  Em- 
barln,  lb.  Motives  of  this  journey,  ib.  Rise 
of  the  rivalship  between  him  and  Francis  L, 
110.  ISO.  Courts  the  fhvour  of  Hen^  Vllf. 
of  England,  and  his  minister  cardinal  wdsey, 
13S,  188.  Visits  Henry. at  Dover,  183.  Pro- 
mises Wobev  his  interest  for  the  papacy,  ib. 
Has  a  second  interview  with  Henry  at  Grave- 
lines,  184.  Offen  to  submit  hisdifl^rences  with 
Francis  to  Henry's  arbitration,  Ok  Hia  mag- 
uiflcent  coronation  at  Aiz-la>-Chapelle,  ib. 
Calls  a  diet  at  Worms,  to  check  tlie  reformers, 
ib.  Causes  which  hindered  hla  eqiousing  the 
party  of  Martin  Luther,  145.  Grants  Luther 
a  safe  conduct  to  the  diet  of  Worms,  ib.  Au 
edict  pubUshed  against  hhn,  146.  Hlsembar- 
rassmem  at  this  time,  ib.  Concludes  an  alli- 
ance with  the  pope,  149.  The  conditions  of 
the  treaty,  lb.  DMih6f  his  minister  Chievres, 
and  its  adv.Hntagee  lo  him,  lb.  Invasion  of 
Navarre  by  Francis,  150-  The  French  driven 
nut,  and  their  general  rEsparre  taken  prisoner, 
ib.  War  declared  agaunt  hhn  by  Robert  de 
la  Harck.  lord  of  Bouillon,  who  ravages  Luz^ 
embnrg,  ib.  Reduces  Bouillon,  and  invades 
France,  151.  His  demands  at  the  congress  at 
Oilafci,  ib.    Has  an  Interriew  with  cardinal 


WolMy  at  BragMiimficoBchides  a  leacne  with 
Henry  Vlii.  agamst  Fnmcef  i».  Pope  Leo 
declares  for  bun  against  France,  153, 154.  The 
French  driven  out  of  Milan,  155. 157.  Visila 
England  In  his  passage  to  Spain,  158.  Culti- 
vates the  good  will  of  t  ardiual  Wolsey,  and 
creuee  tiie  eari  of  Surry  his  high  admiral,  ib. 
Grants  tiie  island  of  MaUa  lo  tiie  knights  of  St. 
John,  ezpeHed  from  Rhodes  by  Bolyman  the 
magnificent,  ISO.  Arrives  in  Spain.  160.  A 
letroapect  of  his  prnceedingi  in  ralaiion  to  the 
insurrections  m  Spain,  163.  Issues  circulatoiy 
letters  for  the  UMurgents  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  with  promises  of  pardon,  164.  His  pra- 
deat  moderation  towards  the  insuigents,  on  his 
arrival  in  Spain,  174.  Acquires  tlw  love  of 
the  Castilians,  ib.  Enteis  into  a  league  with 
Charles  duke  nf  Bourboii,  177.  Way  he  did 
not  endeavour  to  get  Wolsey  elected  pope,  170. 
Invades  ttuieune  and  Burgundy,  but  witimnt 
,  160.    His  troops  in  Milan  mutiny  for 


want  of  pay,  but  are  pacified  by  Moron<,  101. 
tJndertalces  an  htvanon  of  Proveoee,  106. 
Orders  Pescara  to  besiege  MarseUles,  187. 
Pesoaia  obliged  lo  retire,  ib.  Disconcerted  by 
the  Fraoch  overrunning  ttie  Milanese  again, 
180.  The  revenues  of  Naples  mortnued  to 
rabe  money,  Ibb  His  troops  defeat  Francis, 
and  take  him  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
198.  His  affected  moderation  at  receiving  tiie 
newa,  103.  Avails  himself,  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Lannoy  and  pope  Clement,  but 
refuses  to  ratity  it,  195.  His  army  in  Pavia 
mutiny,  and  are  obliged  to  bo  disbanded,  ib. 
His  deliberations  on  the  proper  hnprovement 
of  his  advantaces,  196.  Hk  propositions  to 
Francis,  ib. .  Arier  many  delays  grams  Sforza 
tiie  investiture  of  Milan,  197.  Moroni's  in- 
trigues betrayed  to  him  by  Pescara,  190.  Orders 
Pescara  to  continue  his  negotiations  with  Mo- 
roni, ib.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  Frands, 
800.  Visits  Francis,  ib.  His  kind  reception  of 
tiie'duke  of  Bourbon.  900, .801.  Grants  Bour- 
bon the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  appoints  hhn 
generai-in-chief  of  the  army  there,  9U1.  Fruli- 
lem  negotiations  for  the  delivery  of  Francis,  ib. 
Treaty  of  Madrid  witii  Francis,  808.  DeUven 
up  Francl^  904.  Marries  IsabeUa  of  Portugal, 
ib.  An  alliaiwe  formed  against  him  at  Cognac, 
909.  Sends  ambasaadorB  to  Francis  to  require 
the  AilOhnenl  of  Uie  treaty  of  Madrid,  310. 
Prepares  for  war  against  Francis,  311.  The 
pope  tfidaced  to  an  accommodation  wiUi  him, 
313.  The  exhausted  state  of  tiis  finano<>s,  lb. 
His  troops  under  Bourbon  distressed  and  muti- 
nous for  whnt  of  pay,  ib.  Bourbon  assaults 
Rome  and  is  slain,  but  tiie  city  taken,  317.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  general  on  BourlKin's  death, 
takes  the  castie  of  St.  Angelo,  and  tlic  pope 
prisoner,  318  The  emperor's  conduct  on  tiiat 
occarimi,  819.  His  dhaensions  with  tiie  pope, 
how  far  favourable  to  the  reformation,  SO. 
His  instractfons  to  tiie  diet  at  BpUvs,  ib.  His 
manifesto  against  tiie  popoj  ana  letter  to  the 
cardinals,  ib.  France  and  England  league 
against  him,  ^  831.  Is  refused  supplies  by 
the  Cortes  of  Castile,  893.  Deliven  the  pope 
for  a  ransom,  ib.  Hb  overtures  to  Henry  and 
Franchi,8S4.  Their  declaration  of  war  agnhwt 
him4  ib.  Is  challenged  by  Frands  to  single 
combat,  335.  Andrew  Doria  revolts  iVom 
Francis  to  him,  887.  His  forces  defeat  the 
French  ha  Italy,  838, 830.  His  motives  for  de- 
ling an  accommodation,  899.  Concludea  a 
separate  treaty  with  Oie  pope,  330.  Terms  ot 
the  peace  of  Cambn^,  concluded  wiih  Francis 
by  the  medlathm  of  Margaret  of  Austria  and 
Louise  of  France,  ib.  Remarks  on  the  advan- 
tages gained  by  him  in  this  tjreaty,  uid  on  lUs 
conduct  of  tiie  war,  330, 931.  Visits  Itafy,  33:1. 
His  policy  on  bis  public  entiy  into  Barcelona,  ib. 
Has  an  interview  with  the  pope  at  Bologna,  ib . 
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^    [  the* 


Hon,  937. 

prtJMM  iBfwvii  bfm,  lb.    Uli  i 

■caliiM  the  Brttertante,  ib.    Pmusmm  U»  bfo- 

ttar  Pei«Miid  to  be  aleetaA  klog  of  the  Bo- 

iiimiie,X18.    kion|»Bedb]rilie|MoiMtaiili,S3». 

OtacaliMMiflleoaaa,lb.    Is  derirooe  of  ea  •&- 

ooouDoditkMi  wWnbe  proiMiuie,  9481    Oon- 

dttdee  a  iieeij  with  them  at  SmmabMg,  ib. 

Baleee  an  aimy  to  ODpoee  the  Tiuhi  ander 

SeljraMa,  aMi  oblifee  hiai  lo  retire,  Mtt,  941. 

Hae  aaothor  Inienriew  with  the  pnpa,  aad 

pMMB  Mmio  eafl  a  fnatal  ooandi,  941. 

com  a  taacoe  of  the  Italtai 

thepeaeeoMt^,9Ci. 

Ih.   "'       *       


imveatihei  „ 
mad  meetiac  beiwwa  tne  pope  and  Praneia,  lb. 
Uadertakea  to  espel  Baibaraaia  from  Toais, 


,  95ft.  Laodi  in 
AAfca,  and  berima  CMelta,  lb.  Takea  Go- 
leua,  aad  aeiaerBarbaraaaaa  ieet, 9S6.  De- 
fcaisllafbanMM,aadiakeaTQnls,lb.  Aeiiorea 
Maley-Haacen,  and  the  craaiy  between  thea>, 
S57.  The  ikKT  aequired  by  this  enterpriee, 
•  andthedali¥eryortheCtaiMaBcaptiveB,95B. 
eelaea  the  duteby  of  Milan,  on  the  death  of 
Prancb  Sflbna,  989,  903.  HH  poiky  with 
regaid  to  it,  ib.  Preparae  fbr  war  with  Pmo- 
rbLlb.  HJataTeetiveagainMFraacieatRQBie 
before  the  pope  In  ooaocil,  904.  RepiarlBi  on 
fhie  traneaetfcm,  985.  lavadea  France,  986. 
Knien  Provence,  aad  fimli  it  deeolated,  918. 
Beeiccee  ManeiHea  aad  Arle^  Ib.  Hia  ailw- 
rable  retreat  fnm  Provence,  989.  flia  Invarion 
of  Picafdy  deftaied,  970.  la  aeeuaed  of  Doi- 
Mmhi|  the  daaphin,  ib.  Improbability  of  Its 
troth,  ib.  OoaJectureconcemiBgthedanphln*8 
death,  ib.  Fiandera  Invaded  by  Fraacia,  971. 
A  aaapeualm  of  arme  In  FlawMn,  how  nefo- 
tiatedflh.  A  trwe  in  Piedmont,  ib.  Hodvee 
to  (beae  tnieea,  979.  Nefodation  Ibr  peace 
wUb  FnHKia,  973.  Ooaeliidea  a  traco  tot  ten 
yaan  at  Niee,  lb.  Remarin  oa  the  war,  973, 
'i74»  Hifl  Interview  with  Ffancii^4.  Ooorta 
tlM  friendriilp  of  Heaxy  VUl.  of  Engand,  978, 
977.  Indulges  the  protesiaat  prinees,  977. 
Unlets  their  mpprelMosions  of  the  catholic 
leafue,  979.  His  troops  mutiny^  Ib.  Asseai- 
Mes  the  Ckwtes  of  Castile,  980.  Desiraya  the 
ancient  eonsiKation  of  the  Cortes,  ib.  Instance 
of  the  haoghty  spirit  of  itae  Spanish  grandees, 
S8L  Desires  permiRion  of  Francis  to  pam 
through  France  to  the  Netherlands  984.  His 
reception  la  France,  985.  His  rigoraas  treat- 
ment of  Ghent.  986.  Refuses  to  folOI  his  en- 
gagements to  Fraacis,  ib.  Appolnia  a  ftleodly 
confereaee  between  a  depoUtion  of  catholic 
and  protesiant  divines  before  tbe  diet  at  Batb- 
bon,  894.  Result  of  this  conference,  995. 
Graato  a  private  exemptlQn  fVom  opprowloiis 
lotheproftstania,9g6.  Undertakes  to  reduce 
AlglerB,  906.  Is  near  being  cast  away  by  a 
▼loiem  stonn,  999.  Lands  near  Alglere,  900. 
His  aoMleni  etpaaed  to  a  vtoleni  tempest  and 
rain,  lb.  Rli  fleet  shattered,  ib.  His  fortitude 
under  these  dlsasleni,  301.  Leaves  his  enter- 
prise and  embaika  again,  309.  Is  dteresaed 
whh  aaother  siorm  at  sea,  Ib.  Takes  advan- 
tage of  the  F^ch  Invasion  of  Spain  to  obtain 
miMdies  from  the  Cortes,  301   Rlstreatyt 


Portugal,  lb.    Concludes  a  league  with  beri 
Vm.,  306^   ParticttlaiB  of  the  treaty, 


Ovemina 

of  tiwj  town  of 


and  his  barbaroosNtreatmcnl 
309.    His  behaviour  to 


the  dake  ttf  CleMB,  ih. 
309.  IsloliiedbyaiiEni^daiafllnaaM,^: 
Is  fbnadianllsa,  ib.  Coans  the  Ihvoar  oC 
1,319.  HlaaipiiBrtwiw<ii>the 
a4tooiSBina,3ll.  Proem 
I  nf  Tfar  iF  In  1  -m  igaiaii 
Fnmda,ib^  Magoiiaieaaaaiianiaancewlih 
the  afav  of  Deamaik,  314.  iamies  Chaas- 
p^M,aBdiavaBto8i.Deiieaa,31ft  WaatoT 
coaeart  betwasa  hia  opi  laiinaa  aad  ibna  oT 
lieaiy,  whe  aosr  javadea  Fraaaa,317. 
DeakBM«vanMoe,ib.  Bfti<- 
BMiveMBBiB,  3ia  Goacli  ' 
with  iPnads, 319.    Hisi 

Hk  advantagas  by  this  iraaiy,  ib. 
'"^  by  a  prtvato  aitlcla  to  < 
latberaqr^an.    Incr    ' 
ie|oat,3U.    Diet  at  Wa 
tWonH,andaltoaBhiac 
roiesianak  393 
thedaheofOr 
to  the  landgtafveof 
trace  wRh  Solyman, 


to  Joia  the  troops 


Germaoic  body,  U>.    The 

aitoy  against  him,  338.    Is 

them,  390.    Puto  tb 

eni|di«^  340.     The 

i«aiiM  hfan,  IhL  ^ 

aeat  by  the  pope,  3tL 

Ibgate,  wtoraa  la  d 

declearioa  of  aa  < 

343.    Is  Joined  lyhtsPleBitBhtroolM,  343, 344: 

Proposals  of  peaoe  oMde  by  thi 

347.    Thair  Mmydh|nne,348. 

misses  pait  of  hia  aimy,  350.  'ThapDpeicc 
his  troops,  ib.  Uhi  refleotfoa  oa  flesBo'a  fai- 
aaneethm  at  Gcaoa,  356.  la  alanned  at  the 
hostile  preparatloBS  of  Fraacia,  3SB.  Death 
of  Francis,  ib.    A  paialM  diasm  I 


and  FroBCls,  380. 
deathtohiakdO^ 
of  Saxony,  ib. 
the  Soioa  army,  383. 
sDner,ib     Hlshanht 

veaM  WItlembeig,  ib. 

to  death  by  a  couit-asartlal,  304. 
by  treaty  swreadeia  the  sleclmmie,  aodL  The 
harsh  terma  Impoaed  by  hfm  osi  Ube  taateacrc 
of  Heme,  9ff7.  Hia  hangfatv  receptfam  of  the 
landgrave,  308.  Detaina  him  prtenarj,  JR. 
Seizes  the  warlike  atoras  of  the  SmataMie 
league,  3T0.  Hli  cruel  evarthms  lb.  Assam- 
bles  a  diet  at  Anphoig,  33S.  ] 
diet  by  Mi  Spaalsh  troops,  ib. 
the  Rofliteh  wor*to  ta  the  choidbmaf  Awh 
barg,  lb.  SeiaesPhKcatla,  374.  Oiden  die 
diet  to  petition  tbe  pope  far  the  ratava  cf  the 
oenncil  to  TTrent,  37S.  Pretests  agahat  the 
council  of  BologDa,  376.  Oaosesa^siam  of 
faith  to  be  prepared  far  Gennaay,  ih  Lays  It 
befbretheOetfin.  TbeJiU0iMqppoaod,378. 
And  rejected  by  the  imperial  ekles.  Jt%.  Re- 
duces the  diy  of  Augriwig  m  sabaumton,  380. 
Carrlea 


Bepeattthes 
the  elector  a 

Low-Coantrl..w, 

to  be  reoognlsed  by  the  OMea  of  tha  Nether- 
lands, lb.  Ertafallshes  the  Jalsrfsi  there,  3e, 
ReasRembles  the  diet  at  Anptarg,  ander  the 
hilluence  of  Ms  Bpani*  troops,  385w  Tha  city 
of  Magdetaoif  refUses  to  admit  tite  Jislirm, 
and  prepares  fbr  reslaiaaee,  388.  Aapaiau 
Maurice  eleetor  of  Saaony  to  rednoe  it,  3B9. 
PrembeB  to  protect  tha  pratostaais  at  the  cooa- 
cH  of  Trent,  lb.  Arbitrarily  rcleaaes  Maarirr 
and  the  elector  of  Braadenbutgb  from  their 
eiigHgcmenia  to  the  laadgrava  ibr  tha  reoarrw% 


INDEX. 
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«mp*e«irMi«MiFIMmib.    Htol 
diMod  reftitei  to  rarign  Ms  i 

ligoroualy  acaintt  the  , ,  

^Mvmit  lo  wppMt  tlM  eottneU  of  Trait,  ass. 
Piiia  Mmgdebwg  sadar  the  baa  of  the  onpire, 
ib.  Abvlves  Um  elty,  397.  la  taiTolved  in 
dl^NitM  between  tbsoottiidl  and  tbe  proteataat 
depttHea,  coiioeraln|  tMr  ■afeeeadnct,  a06. 
B«^|liii  to  aoapect  Maaitae  oC  ' 


'LSS 


himwtiiinnidtollMirke,ib.  Manrioe  takes 
tlieMdMiiMtUM,4M.  Maariee  aeeonded 
by  Henry  IL  of  France,  40S.  HktdimemmaA 
'     ,  lb.    '    ■    "■ 


Maariee,«M.  FUee  ftma  InepniclL  408. 
■MtheeieetororBaaQDy,ib.  JUsoUdled 
Hi*  tke  dcnaade  of  Maiuriee,  411.    Hte 


laiuriee, 
piennt  'difflcoliiee,  41^.  ReAnee  aay  dl 
campHaace  wlcb  the  damodi  orManitee,  413. 
b  diepoeed  to  yteld  by  tlie  pragiefiof  Mantoe's 
operatloaif  lb.  M akee  a  peaoe  with  Manrice 
aiPaaMa,414.  ■efleelioniontblati«aty,4U. 
TanM  hli  anaa  agaiaal  Franoe,  417.  Lays 
siefeioHets,418,410.  bjotaed  byAlbertof 
Bfandenboi^  419.  His  army  disMtaMd  by 
tbevigilaneeorttaednkeofOulaefib.  Xaiaes 
the  sl^,  and  rattres  In  asiiatterad  eonditioD, 
4».  Coamodi  Medici asaeila his bMlependency 
against  him,  4t|.  Stama  revoHs  agttnot  Man, 
lb.  fa  dejected  alUs  bad  auocea,«n.  Takes 
TerouaM,aaddemoil*esit.4flft,4as.  Takes 
Hesden,4M.  Proposes  tab  soa  PblHp  aa  a  Inis- 
baad  to  Mary  queen  of  England,  491.  Tbo 
amrrlage.  438.  March 
dl  operatioiHk  435.  Is 
invades  PIcaidy,  436. 


)  Mary  queen 
articles  of  the 


Marches  to  op- 


ttibristratlon  of  Germany  lo  Ferdinand, 
Apples  again  to  Ferdinand  to  lealgn  Us  pre- 
teniifons  of  saccesshm  to  Philip,  bat  li  reftased, 
lb.  Secern  of  the  diet  of  Aogsbvif  on  the 
enl^ect  of  reHcioa^jltf.  A  treaty  eoactaded 
between  popenul  iV.  and  Henry  ft.  of  Prance 
■ivinst  him,  458.  fterigna  his  hei^dilary  do- 
minions to  bk  son  Philip,  ib.  HtaraoHveslbr 
retirement,  454.  Had  kwg  meditated  this  re- 
siination,  ib.  The  ceremony  of  this  #Bed,  455. 
Hm  speech  on  this  occasionjb.  Redgns  also 
the  dominions  of  Spain,  497.  His  intended 
retirement  into  Spam  retarded,  lb.  A  truce 
for  five  yeara  concluded  witfi  Fkanoe,  458. 
Bndearoara  in  vain  to  secure  the  Imperial 
crown  for  PliUlp,  499.  Kestgns  the  imperial 
crown  to  Ferdinand,  lb.  Beta  out  for  Spain, 
4B3.  Mis  arrival  and  twyptlon  la  Spain,  ib. 
IB  distressed  by  his  son*s  oMrateral  negieci  in 
'     ,  ib.    Fuee  his 


tree  hli  retrei 
I  in  Plarentia, 


the  monastery  of  Bt  Justns 
Tbe  flitnatlon  of  tills  monastery,  andUsapart- 
ments,  dcscrilied,  lb.  Oontrast  between  the 
conduct  of  Oharles  and  the  popejb.  Bis  man- 
ner of  Hfe  In  his  retreat,  A9,  481.  Riadeath 
precipitated  by  his  monastic  seveiitles,  4BBk 
Oelebntes  hta  own  ftineral.  ib.  Dlea,  lb.  His 
character,  ib.  A  review  or  the  state  of  Europe 
dttrli«hla  reign,  488.  His  aoquMtians  to  Ae 
crown  of  Soain,  489,  499. 

Ci«t0a»-GBai*r«m,  the  umJaeuces  ibr  peace 
between  Philip  H.  of  Spain  and  Henry  lI.  of 
France,  removed  thither  fhtm  Oercamp,  485. 
ThepeiMM  retarded  by  the  demand  of  Eiizitbelh 
of  Engtand  Ibr  the  resdtntlon  of  Calais,  lb. 
Partlculan  of  the  treaty  rfgned  tliere  between 
England  and  France,  489.  Terms  of  the  pad- 
ikatfon  between  PUUp  and  Henry«  487. 

Cktngau^  nundo  ihm  tne  pope  to  the  diet  at 
Hmemberg,  Ua  tnalniclians,  183.     0|ipQses 
the  aanmbttng  a  gaeial  coondl,  181. 
Vol.  n.35 


OUflores,  Waimm  di  Cray,  imd  flC  appolMed  bgr 
MaoimUlantaaaperiiilaadtheeiuMUoaorS 
gramtaoa  Charles,  98.  Adrian  of  UoadMamda 
peeeeiAgr  under  htan.ib.  HJa  direetkm  of  iha 
stodles  of  Chariearw.  HAi  avwke  eeifaaia 
lteFleayshcoartofCharlea,]fl5.  l«c«otfaiet 
a  paaoe  with  France,  106.    Badsavoarstopas- 


»I7. 
His 

tlOBS,lb. 

of  ft,  149. 


aadXI^ 
Is  Charies  to  Spain,  ft. 
Gkatlm,ltt.    BM^um- 


pies  of  mieration,  44S. 
CtoBffMVII.,im,lito2^ML  i^.    Hta 


inEaglBadteltlb,lb.    SeAweattf 
aceede  to  the  league  agaiaal  Francis,  18L    La- 


cotendirg  partiaa,  ih.  Hia  pneeadhui 
h  regard  to  the  letemcn,  MB.  ^"■n'^iBw 
eaty  of  neniralliy  wUh  nanda,  199.  Htt- 
lan  hMo  a  aeumam  treaty  with  Gharlea  dAsr. 
the  battle  of  Pavia,  aad  the  eoasaqaaatiea  «f 
it,  195.    Jolna  in  aa  aBlaaee  #idi  Iftmla 


SlbnaandtheVeneiiam  

999.  Absolv«snaaeiaAaBtalioMhtoo6«v« 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  ib.  Oardhml  Oaloaaa 
aeiaes  Berne,  and  iaveaa  Mm  ia  thaeadaof 
St.  Angela,  S1S,S19.  is  foned  to  an  aeoera- 
amdation  with  the  imperMlsis,  Sll.  flia  ■•• 
vcngo  against  the  Ooleim*  tenily.  Md.  h- 
▼ades  Naplsa,  lb.  Hia  tttrltoitaa  4vaded  by 
BowboB,  and  Wa  fertdatltt  an  (he  oflcwIaB, 
815.  CondadaiatiBat^withLaaBoyvieeny 
ofNaplea,lb.  raaeenMsraatloBottBiMboB'B 
motioos  towMs  Bcmw,8ldw  Boasetakea-and 
dfbMlend  la  the  carte  of  Bt  Aamte, 
Sarrenden  mamelf  pttsoBsr,  ib.   jxim 


Charles  a  raapom  for  his  Mberqri  wfit  other 
edpolailMS,993.  MAeshte  escape  ftamoo»- 
fineucm,  994.  Writes  a  letter  of  thaahs  to 
Lantrec,  ib.  Is  jeakms  of  ite  tatentiow  ^ 
Fraads,  aad  aegodatas  with  Ghsrlc%  WB. 
His  motives  and  steps  towaris  aa  aeeoasmo- 
dadon,  939.  OMtdadea  a  acparate  Ireily  wfttr 
Charles,  ib.  flia  iaterview  wMi  the  eaaneraf 
at  Bologna,  933.  CVownsChattaklBdofMa- 
bardyaad  etepeior  ofihe  Bamana,SI.  Kla 
repreeeataiioaa  to  the  r 


a  general  coandl,  939.    Has 
with  Chi  •  "  • 


Htetl^ 

iaterrlew 


Charlea  at  Botogna,  and  the  diBeBlded 

raised  byhimtethecaUliigagenerdl  I   

941.    Agreee  to  a  IcMVe  of  the  ItaUai 


for  the  peace  ef  Italy,  Btt.    Hia 

treaty  with  Francis,  9<3.    Marries  Cftiharinir 

dl  Medici  to  the  duke  of  Orieani,ib.    Bispio- 

fraetion  of  tbe  ailhlr  of  the  divoite  aoHdied 

byHeni7Vni.,944 


divorce,  under  penally  of 
nicailon,  ib.    Henry  reoouneee  Ua 
Ib.    His  death,  945.    *  ~ 
cate,ib. 


how  they  contributed  to  dm  peogrtm  of 


therefbimatfon^iaB.  The  fodStf  wtltii  wMeh 
tlie|robtainedpardona,  13T.  Their uauijiatiuBir 
in  Germany,  diadng  thp  diapiitea  conoernlng  in* 
vesdtures,  138.  'Aelr  other  onportanitles  of 
aggrandidng  thenmelvea  there,  lb.  Thdr  per- 
sonal Immunltifls,  ib.  ThHr  enciuathmeuia  oll 
the  lai^,  139.  11iedrMdful«flbelsof  sfMritattl 
cennres,  fo.  Their  devices  to  aeeure  Iheif 
usurpations,  lb.    The  united  ellbel  of  dlthiaa 

circumstances,  141.    Oppose  the  advi * 

of  learning  ra  Oeimany,  1*43. 
Clfleet,  invaded  and  overran  by  Hie 
Charies V.,306.    CkaeltmatmeBtomireB,ih. 
HummatSflii  siriwiadon  of  the  duke,  lb. 
CmwperdoUmg,  a  leadv  of  tbe  anahaptlMi  at 
I    ]inn8ter,anaccodntoC;94B.  8be 


iND£X. 


nPtw  Uw  poper  tbe  YvuetioKm^tiM  dttJ»  of 
MttM,uidPraiicial.,aV. 


,  admlnJ,  giyveraor  of  Picaidfv 
BC  (iuinUa  aialoil  the  i^panWi  general  Eoaa- 
na«IPbiUbeitdiikeor8aTay,46a  HisbroilMi 
DaikMoC  defeated  ia  aa  eadeavoor  to  joia  tlie 
nrriMiifib.  Bat  Dandelol  eiiteta  Uie  lowa,  lb. 
Hli  ctaaiaeter,  470.  The  town  takeu  by  aa- 
■ault,  aad  hiaiaelf  taken  priaaaet,  ib. 
CW«fM,  Feidtaaad,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bo- 
kemia.  brother  to  the  emp^r  CMiariet  V., 
deeled  king  of  the  Bomane  by  (he  college  of 
electon  there,  S9B.  N 


andelecior 


,  Herman,  eooat  de  Wled,  Vcbbi>lwp 
Bclor  of,  iacUnei  to  the  refermalipa,  and 


ia  oppoaed  by  his  canone,  who  appeal  no  thb 
amperor  and  pope,  384.  u  deprived  aoi^ex- 
commnnjcated,  3X1.    Beelgne,  348.  ^ 


GrfMmc,  cardinal  Pompeo,  hie  ehaiacter,  aad 
rivaSip  with  pope  Oemeot  VII.,  SIS.  Selaes 
BoBie.andinTeMe8t.Angelo,91S,S13.  bde> 
graded,  aad  tbe  net  of  tbe  (koUly  axeoauaani- 
caledby  tbepope,S14.  b  prevailed  on  by  the 
pope,  when  prtooDer  with  the  iBBperlaliMa,  to 
soiythiadeUrerT,9S3. 

V  Praaper.  the  Itafian  general,  hie  charac- 
ter, IM.  Appoiated  to  command  tile  troops  in 
Ibe  invailon  of  MtUm.  ib.  Drives  the  French 
oat  of  Milan,  155.  His  army  liow  weakened 
■t  the  death  of  pope  Leo  X.,  ib.  Defeats  nu- 
de Lautiec  at  BIcoeca,  156, 157.  Re- 
enoa.157.  The  bad  state  of  his  troops 
when  the  French  invade  MHan,  175.  Is  en- 
abled to  defend  the  city  by  the  ill  conduct  of 
Bonnivet  tbe  French  commander,  ITS.  Dies, 
and  is  sueeeeded  by  Lannoy,  181. 

GmdUUM,  an  Amgoniaa  gentleman,  employed 
by  Ferdinand  of  Arn^n  to  obtain  Joanna's 
consent  to  his  regency  of  Castile,  98.  Thrown 
into  a  dungeon  1^  the  archduke  Philip,  ib. 

CbiifMma  of  Augsbuig,  drawn  up  by  Melanc.- 
than,  S37. 

OMwtanM,  tlie  privileges  of  that  city  takea  away 
by  the  emperor  Ohsf  les  V.  for  disobedience  to 
tbe /aterm,  380. 

Cbrtoir*  of  Barbary,  an  account  of  the  rise  of, 
83B.    See  Algier$^  Bmrbarossm. 

€kris9  of  Arragon,  acknowledge  tlie  archduke 
Plulip's  title  to  the  crown,  90.  Not  allowed  to 
assemble  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.,  100, 110. 
Their  opposition  to  his  desires,  110.  Is  pre- 
vailed on  by  the  emperor  to  recognise  bis  son 
Philip  as  successor  to  that  kingdom,  300.    Bee 


of  Castile,  acknowledges  the  archduke 
PbiUp*s  title  to  tbe  crown,  90.  Is  prevailed  on 
to  a»nowledge  Ferdinand  regent  according  to 
Isabella's  will,  91  Acknowledges  Piiilip  and 
Joanna  Idng  aad  queen  of  CasUle,  and  their 
aon  Cbaifes  prince  of  Asturias,  95.  Declares 
Charles  king,  and  votes  him  a  frve  gift,  98. 
Summoned  fay  Cfaaries  to  meet  at  Coaipostella 
tnOaUcia,118.  Tumultuary proceedlmri there- 
upon, 110.  A  donative  voted,  ib.  Ijoses  all  its 
taguence  by  tbe  dissolution  of  the  holy  Junta, 
ITS.  Its  backwardness  to  grant  supplies  for 
the  emperor's  wars  in  Italy,  913.  ReAises  his 
nresstaigsottcitations  for  a  supply, 383.  Assem- 
bled at  Toledo  to  grant  supplins  to  tbe  emperor, 
880.  The  remonstrances  of,  ib.  The  ancient 
constitution  of,  subverted  by  Charles,  lb.  See 
■Sps^. 

'  of  Valencia,  prevailed  on  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  acknowledge  hto  son  Philip  suc- 
cessor to  ttiat  kingdom,  306.    Bee  Spam. 

G»riona,  cardfaial  £,  govenior  of  Florence  fitir 
tbe  pope,  expelled  ty  tbe  Floventiaes  on  tbe 
pape's  cs^vlty,  991. 

OwsMdlMwltcl.    SeeJMMiM. 

O^aasier,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  annuls  the 
ntrrioga  of  Hovy  VSI.  witb  CatbiriM  of 


AmvA,  whieh  was  nCsMi  to  tfoKy  ^tJW 

pope,  M4.     His  senlaee  levcned   bj   Ite 

popfif  ib. 
OhMvf,  peace  of,  between  tbe  m 

cis,316«319. 
Om,  WilHtm  de,  nepbew  lo 

arehMabop  -  of  Totodo   tf  ' 

Dies,  179.     '^ 

D^JtOret,  MttkiymaiBd  tnm  hia  kiaafan  af 
Navarre  by  FeMpand  of  Airagoo,  tfi.  la- 
vadM  Navime,  bii  ia  defeated  by  cariiaal 


Chiencs,  madn 
Cfaaries  v.,  108. 


D'jil 


105. 
IL,  his  ohBBrvatkMi  on  ttaaosdwer 

^mmdeUi.  brother  of  CoHmy,  is  defeated  by  iha 
duka  or  Bavof  in  aa  eadeavour  lo  soooour  Bt. 
Uuintln,  468.  But  caieis  the  lawn  wiib  *a 
fugitives,  ibw    The  town  taken  bgr  aswnl^ 

Dttmflmi  of  Fiance,  eldest  son  of  Frandi  L  is 
delivered  up  with  tbe  duke  oC  Orlcani  m  tbe 

•  emperor  Charles  V.  ia  excbangi  for  his  fatiier, 
as  hostages  for  the  perfonmance  of  tiie  traatp 
of  Madrid,  904.  His  death  impvud  to  poinnn, 
970.    The  most  probable  cmiae  of  it,  ^ 

-,  duke  of  Orieans,  second  son  of  Franeia 


I.  f«w>w^MiMi«  an  army,  aad  invadrs  s 
is  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Peq 
Is  dissaHaflcd  at  the  peace  of  Cftapv, 
Makes  a  secret  protestatfcxi  against  it,  ib. 

of  France,  son  of  Henry  IL,  oatttracaai 

to  Mary  tbe  young  queen  of  Sooilaad,  374.     fa 
married  to  her,  477. 

Dmmarky  a  summary  view  of  the  ravolotiana  in. 
during  the  sixteentfa  century,  490. 


,  king  of.  Joins  tbe 


Bmalkalde,  878. 

D«  J2«<z,  cardinal,  writes  a  bisiery  of  Flesco'a 
conspiracy  while  a  youth,  3S6,  aste. 

jDutita  o(  Poitiers,  mistress  tn  Hairy  IL  of  France, 
assists  the  Guises  in  poauading  Henry  to  an 
ailianee  witb  pope  Paul  IV  against  tbe  can- 
peror,  451.  Induces  Henry  lo  break  tlie  imaty 
of  Vaucelles,  460;  Marries  her  granddanctaMr 
to  one  of  Montmorency'e  sons,  488.  Joiaa 
Montmorency  against  ibe  Guises,  ib. 

i>srui,  Andrew,  assisu  Lautrec  in  snbdaiag  Ge- 
noa, 888.  f'OnquersandkillsMoneadalnasea 
at  before  the  harbour  of  Naj 


nsman  Giannctiao,  351.  His 
Lavagno's  inmuTcodoa,  3M, 
,  Lavamo's  death,  and  the 
party,  3S6.    See  Oshm  an* 


rNaBlcs,9». 
His  character,  387.  Is  dl^gasted  widi  tbe  be- 
haviour of  the  French. ib  l£evolu  to ibecm- 
peror,  ib.  Opens  to  Naples  a  oomnunicalion 
by  s(«,  ib.  Rescues  Genoa  ftom  tbe  Frenah, 
888.  Beslorea  tlie  goverament  of,.to  Iheclll- 
aens,ib.  Thfe  respect  paid  to  bis  memory,  SM. 
Attends  the  emperor  Charles  in  he  diMstimis 
expeditfon  against  Algien,  899l  His  partial 
fondness  for  hii  lunsman  Giannctiao,  351, 
narrow  escape  in  Lavagno's ' 
3S5i  Returns  on  Lavi 
dispersion  of  hia  party, 
Loasjnie. 

,  Giannetino,  hli  character,  SSL    b  mnr- 

dered  by  l«avacno's  conapiratan,  354. 

Dov0r^  an  interview  there  between  Bony  Vm. 
and  the  emperor  Charies  V.,  181 

Dragutj  a  conair,  oommandi  the  Turklab  fleet 
which  ravages  tbe  coast  of  Naples,  488. 

Du  Pralt^  chancellor  of  France,  his  ctaaiaeter, 
177.  Commences  a  law-salt  ayainat  Charles 
duke  of  Bourbon  for  bb  estate,  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  IxMiise  the  kina's  mother,  lb. 

IhuUimg,  the  custom  of,  bnw  rendered  | 
885    Its  influence  on  maaaecs,  ib. 

Duren  in  Cleves,  taken  by  tbe  emper 

V ,  tbe  inhabitants  put  to  tbe  sword,  and  ibe 
town  burnt,  308. 

£e«Ms,  an  advereary  of  Luther's,  boida  a  puhbc 
disputation  with  hbn  at  Leipaic,aa  ibe  validltv 
of  Ibe  papal  authority,  138. 
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S^xknatticmi  ceiMimt  of  tlM  BomWi  ctattrob, 
the  dreadful  effects  of,  130. 

-  KMTvation  in  Che  receai  of  tbe  diet 

i  burnt  by  tbe  earit>r 

*of  England,  bis  cbar«il^/431. 
Dt  of,  commauds  tbe  cavalry  at  tbe 
.  UiUDtin,  and  pula  Montmocency^s 
tat,  468,  400.  En|acea  manbal  de 
I  defean  taim  by  the  oaaual  arrival 
ii  ■qaadroo,  478. 
r  and  by  wbom  vdded  10  the  Ottonao 
e,  119. 

srj,  ilM  eaatle  of,  taken  by  Mauiloe  of 
Sax4Hiyi407. 
MignfltyM  Akction  In  Geneva  ao  lenned,  an  ac- 

eouKof,  961. 
JBfiM^fO,  naier  of  Manry  ber  aceearion  to  the 
erown  of  England,  484.  Her  cbaracter,  ib. 
la  addreoMsd  by  PbUlp  of  Spain  and  Henrv  of 
France  for  marriage,  lb.  Her  prudent  condua 
between  tliem,  fb.  How  determined  Malnai 
Henry,  485.  Her  moUvea  for  rejecting  PbiUp, 
ib.  Returns  nUttp  an  evaaive  answer,  ib. 
Demands  restitution  of  Calais,  at  tbe  confer- 


eiMsea  ^t  Cbateau-Cambresiii,  ib. 
die  protestant  religion  in  England,  480.  Treaty 
between  ber  and  Heory  signed  at  Chaieau-Cam- 
aresis,  io. 

Evtmuul  Pbilibert,  duke  of  Savoy.    See  Sav&y. 

JBHflamd,  by  wbat  means  that  kingdom  was  freed 
nom  tbe  papal  supremaey,  aiid  received  itie 
doctrines  of  ilie  refonaation,  944.  Mary,  queen 
ot  married  to  prince  Philip,  son  of  tbe  emperor 
Charles  V.,  contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  nation, 
439.  The  marriage  ratided  by  parliament,  433. 
Is  reluctantly  engaged  by  Philip  (now  king  of 
Spain)  in  tlie  war  against  Prance,  467.  Mary 
levies  money  by  her  prerogative,  to  carry  on 
Ibe  war,  lb.  Calais  taken  by  tbe  duke  of  Guise, 
475.  Guisnes  and  Hames  taken,  ib.  Death  of 
Uary,  and  accession  of  Elizabeth,  484.  The 
woleataQt  religion  establisbed  bv  Eirzabetb, 
486.  Treaty  with  France  signed  at  Chateau- 
^"esia,  lb.  Its  interior  strength  how  in- 
ci«;^ied  by  the  conduct  of  Henry  Vlll.,  483. 
•  lis  power  no  kmger  fhiitleasly  wasted  on  the 
continent,  ib.  Alteration  of  lu  conduct  towards 
Scotland,  494. 

JBM^Kwm  the  count  de,  besieges  Carignan.  314. 
Desires  of  Francis  permission  to  engage  Guasto, 
315.    Defeats  Guaato  in  a  pitched  battle,  ib. 

JB^ord  de  la  Marck,  ambassador  of  Chariea  V. 
to  the  diet  of  Frankfort,  bla  private  motives  for 
thwarting  tbe  preienskma  of  Francis  I.  of 
France  to  tbe  imperial  crown,  115.  Signs  the 
capitulation  of  tlie  Germanic  body  on  behalf 
of  Charles,  116. 

JV«Miss,someBcooantof.l43.  Preceded  Luther 
in  his  censures  against  the  Romisb  church,  lb. 
Concurs  with  him  in  bis  intentinns  of  reforma- 
lk>D,  144.  Motives  whicb  checked  him  in 
Uri8,ib. 

JCsmrtol,  palace  ffft,  built  by  Philip  II.  ii|  memoiy 
of  the  battle  of  St.  Qulntin,  471. 

JCnrspa,  a  short  view  of  the  state  of,  at  the  death 
of  tlie  emperor  Maximilian,  110.  The  con- 
temporary mooarebs  of  all.  illustrioos  at  tbe 
thne  of  Charles  V..  194.  The  method  of  cai^ 
rying  on  war  in,  now  improved  beyond  the 
practice  of  earlier  ages,  180.  Tbe  sentiments 
of,  on  Charlert'a  treatment  of  the  pope,  9S0. 
A  review  of  tlie  stkte  of,  durioc  the  reicn  of 
tlie  emperor  Charles  V.,  488.  The  remarkable 
change  in,  at  this  period,  480.  How  affected 
bythe  revolt  of  Luther  against  the  cbureh  of 


XuUwtiy  king  of  Algiers,  engages 
his  service,  and  is  murdered  by  him,  959,  953. 

JS*e»mmmmeuU0n  in  the  Romisb  church,  the  ori- 
ginal institutioaof,  and  the  use  made  of  it,  130. 


Famete^  Aleiander,  bis  nnanimous  deetion  tft. 
Uie  papacy,  945.    See  PmU  III. 

• ?,  cardinal,  accompanies  tlie  troops  sent 

«y  (he  pope  to  the  emperor,  against  tbe  army  of 
tlie  protestant  league,  349.  Returns  dugusted^ 
ib.  Leads  tlie  troops  home  again  by  tbe  pope^s 
order,  350.  Contributes  to  tlie  election  of  car- 
dinal di  Monte  to  the  papacy,  384. 

,  Octavio,  graoidBoo  of  pope  Paul  III., 

endeavours  to  surprise  Parma,  and  enters  into 
treaty  with  the  emperor^  383.  Is  confirmed  In 
Parma  by  Julius,  3il9.    Procures  an  alliance 


with  France,  ib.  Is  attacked  by  the  i 
isis,  but  succemfully  protected  by  the  FrenchV 
303.  Placentia  restored  to  him  by  Pbiiip  U.  of 
Spain,  479. 

-,  Peiec  Lewia,  natural  son  of  pop^  Panl 


III.,  obtains  of  liis  fbilier  the  dutcbies'of  Parmil 
and  Placentia,  395.    His  character,  373.     If 


'lacentia.  3S 
iuated,  ib. 


Ardmaa^,  king  of  Arragon.  how  he  acquired 
his  kingdoms,  80.  Invites  his  daughter  Joanna, 
and  her  husband  Philip  archduke  of  Austria, 
to  Spain,  Oa  Becomes  teaious  of  Pbllip,  ib. 
Carries  on  his  war  with  Prance  vigorousKv 
notwithstanding  Pbilip*8  treaty  with  Lewis, 
91.  His  queen  Isabella  dies,  and  leaves  Idm 
regent  of  (.^aatlle,  under  restrictions,  ib.  Re- 
signs the  kingdom  of  CastUe,  and  is  acknow- 
ledged regent  by  the  Cortes,  ib.  His  character, 
ib.  His  maxims  of  government  odious  lo  the 
Castilians,  09.  Required  by  Philip  to  resign 
his  regency,  ib.  Joanna's  letter  of  consent 
procured  by  him.  intercepted  by  Philip,  and 
herself  confined,  ib.  Is  deserted  by  the  Casti- 
lian  nobility,  ib.  I)etennines  to  exclude  his 
daughter  from  tlie  succession  by  marry  big,  93. 
Marries  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  to  Lewis  XII. 
of  France,  ib.  A  treaty  becvreen  him  and 
Philip  at  Salamanca,  by  which  the  regency  of 
Castile  is  Jointly  vested  in  them  and  Joanna,  ib. 
Prevails  on  Henry  VII.  of  England  lo  detain 
Philip  for  three  months,  when  driven  on  that 
coast,  04.  The  Castilians  declare  against  him, 
ib.  Resigns  the  regency  of  Castile  by  treaty, 
ib.  Interview  between  him  and  Philip,  ib.  Is 
absent,  at  Naples,  when  Philip  died,  90.  R»* 
turns  and  gains,  with  the  regency  of  Castflei 
the  good  will  of  the  natives  by  bif  prudent  ad- 
minfaitration,  ib.  Acauiros  by  dishonourable 
means  the  lungriom  or  Nayarre,  97.  How  lie 
destroyed  his  constitution,  lb.  Endeavours  UT 
diminish  his  grandson  Charies^s  power,  by  « 
wiU  in  Avour  of  Ferdinand,  ib.  Alters  his  wiU 
in  favour  of  Charles,  06.  Dies,  ib.  Reviev^ 
of  bis  administration.  90.  Ximenes  qipointed^ 
by  his  will,  regent  of  Castile  untU  the  arrival 
of  Charles  V.,  100. 

second  son  of  Philip  archduke  of 


Austria,  boni,  86l  Left  regent  of  Arragon  by 
his  grandfather  Ferdinand,  07.  This  revoked 
by  a  subsequent  will,  by  which  he  obtains  only 
a  pension,  08.  Discontented'  with  Als  disap- 
pointment, he  is  taken  to  Madrid  under  the  ever 
of  cardinal  Ximenee,  101.  Sent  by  Charles  V. 
to  vi«H  their  grundfbther  MaximUian,  109.  b 
elected  king  of  Hungaiy  and  Bohemia,  910. 
Signs  a  deed  called  the  Jkeoerte^  ib.  The  em- 
peror endeavours  to  get  him  elected  king  of  th« 
Romans,  938.  He  is  opposed  by  tbe  protestants, 
939.  Is  crowned  king  of  the  Romans,  ib. 
Forms  a  confederacy  against  the  ana1iapti«m|  al 
Munster,  940.  Opposes  Uieiestoratkm  of  Ulrie 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  950.  Recognises  Ms 
title,  and  concludes  a  treaty  with  liim,  ib.  His 
Mngdom  of  Hungary  wrested  from  him  by  John 
Zapiol  Setopius,  908.  Besieges  tbe  yoniig  king 
Stephen  and  Ms  mother  in  Budk,  but  Is  ile- 
featod  by  the  Turks,  997.  His  mean  offen  of 
Sttbmlmlon  to  the  Porte,  908!  Which  are  re- 
jected, fb.  Couru  the  favour  of  the  pcotesiantB, 
311.    Opens  tbe  diet  at  WorMi,3B.    RequM 


&9S 


it  10  •dtaali  to  ito  4a«MoM  cf  tbt  eoneU  or 
TfcM.SS.  AfTBMtopojairibBietoBolgnBU 
Ibr  Hiti«wy,  10.  BocnMchei  on  the  ttbentoo 
of  Bobemte,  971.  Ulf  riforaut  treMMnt  of 
c,i».   Dtwnm the BolnMotoMi. aw»   Ob- 


1MD£JL 


ObtadM  the  iMtenattai  of 
>lla,  lEw    Oi4eif 


.182. 

Haztiiiuzslt 

TnnfylTUia  (hMn  tinean  InbeHa, 
Marttattul  to  beawMrinotM.  4M. 
ncggitatlonwltb  Maurice  OB  behalf  of  tbean- 
peror,  4U.  Rbi  motlTei  ior  promotfaag  the 
emperor's  inedDg  wWi  Mmiriee,  413,  413. 
babeBa  oni  her  ion  Btephen  raeoyer  poworiop 
of  Tnuv/lTaiiia,  497.  Opeae  a  diet  at  Aii|^ 
biuf ,  and  exdtee  Minickim  In  the  proieMaote, 
443.  The  emperor  Mavea  the  latenial  admin- 
i«tratkMiorthe6enBaBairklnlohlB,444.  !■ 
acain  applied  to  1^  the  enperor  to  rarini  Ua 
weteniioiia of  euecwloa  to  Philip, bat  rnoaes, 
tb.  Badeavoviri  thorafore  to  gafa  the  friend- 
Hhtp  of  the  diet.  44S.  Afatai  refbaei  the  em- 
peror's nlldtatkniB,  dlli.  Charieiresiniathe 
imperial  crown  10  him,  ttk  AsMmbtos  tae  eoh 
leM  of  eledon  at  Prankftirt,  which  aoknow- 
Mgm  him  emperor  of  Germany,  47B.  The 
pope  retvam  to  aeknowM^  him.  4?S,  477. 

JPmulmi  KQvemmem,  a  view  of;  as  h  <  ' 
Spain,  l«. 

Fiew^  count  of  Lavtsno.    See  LawM. 
-,  Jerome,  engafes  ta  hit  brothers  eo 


tt.  ¥i(|etm  the  Aamids  «C 
Chartes  at  the  congrsm  of  CiW[^  UL  A 
league  oonoiuded  between  CImrim  ead  ~ 
VnLagai]Mthim,ib.  Htolamradmia 
II  of  the  mainochni  De  Ms  w  the  I 


meat  of  Milan,  153.    E 
biit  Is  npoM  by  the 
the  historian,  lb.    The 
him,  IS,  164.    Hie 
taivaahm  of  Milan,  IM. 

for  tlm 


eonml- 

na,a;; 


racy,  and  fUls  in  securing  Andrew  Doria,  3a4, 
3S9w  His  imprudent  vanity  on  hla  brother's 
death,  3SS.  Shuts  himaelf  up  In  n  fbn  on  his 
estate,  3Stt.   Is  reduced,  and  pot  to  death,  398. 

Ft4mder9.    Bee  ^ftftkerlmda. 

Fiatmu^  the  tathehhanta  of,  revolt  against  pope 
Clement  Vn.  on  the  news  of  iris  captivity ,  and 
recover  their  liberty,  9Sn.  Are  reduced  to  sub- 
jccdoD  to  Alefxander  di  Medid  by  the  emperor, 
834.  Alex«MlBrdiMedlel,dufceof,MBamiaaied 
byhlskinsmanLofen«},975.  CosmodlHedlci 
advanced  to  the  sovertenty,  lb.  Oosmo,  sup- 
norted  by  the  emperor,  defMs  the  partisaaB  of 
Lorsnnottn.  Cosmo assens  his Indepettdmey 
on  the  emperari  4S1. 

Aa««M,  Antonio  de,  oonunander-ln-ehlef  of  the 
Ibrees  In  Spain,  ordered  by  cardinal  Adrian  to 
"    ■       1  In  Segovia,  161.    *    ' 


r  of  talcing  miUtary  stores  by  the 

inhabitants  of  Medina  del  Campo,  lb.  Attacks 
and  ahnost  burns  the  whole  town,  lb.  Is  re- 
,ib.    His  house  at  Valladolld  burnt,  lb. 


FttuMy  the  acquisitions  of  that  kingdom  during 
the  reign  oftbt  emperor  Charles  v.,  4ilL  The 
character  of  the  peonie  of,  lb.  The  good  con- 
sequences of  the  dvii  wan  In  that  kingdom  to 
the  rest  of  Europev4M. 

rVandu  L,  king  of  Franee,  concbidM  a  p4«ce 
with  Charles  V.,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
treaty,  108.  Sends  a  ftultlem  embaasy  to 
Charles  for  the  reetltutkM  of  Navarre  to  the 
young  king,  110.  Aspires  to  the  imperial 
crown  at  the  death  of  Maximilian,  111.  Rea- 
som  bv  which  he  aapported  his  nretensions, 
lis.  Remarks  on  the  equipagM  of  his  ambas- 
sadors to  the  German  states,  ib^  Bis  preten- 
skms  adopted  by  the  Venetians,  IIX  Losm 
the  etoetkm,  U6.  Rise  of  the  rivalship  be- 
tween hfaa  and  Charles,  190.  Courts  the  Ai- 
vourofcardinalWolsey,198.  Promises  Wol- 
sey  bis  Interest  for  the  papacy,  183.  Has  an 
Interview  with  Henry  VlII.  of  England,  lb. 
Wrestles  with  Heniyjand  throws  him,  lb.  aete. 
Hbi  advantages  over  Charies  at  the  commenoe- 
mem  of  hostUities  between  them.  147.  Oon- 
dndei  an  anianoe  with  the  pope,  14B.  Invades 
and  reduces  Navarre,  in  me  name  of  Henry 
d'Albret,  son  of  John,  the  fbrmer  king,  150. 
The  French  drhren  our>y  the  Imprudence  of 
rEspatre  their  general,  who  Is  taken  prisoner 
bydwSpaaln&ilh.  Retaloi  " 


... ofte 

Milanem  tioops,  ib.  MUssi  tnksa,  Ml  te 
French  driven  out,  10&  Levtas  n  badr  sT 
Bwlss,U«.  Wfaohnteongivtawnpne^pMms 
battle  to  the  haperiatism,  whiS  to  1^^  iSi, 
War  dedared  against  him  by  Haaqr  ▼IIL,  ^ 
Hto  expedieBm  to  aoMly  Us  tiiasmj,  IflL 
The  plaa  pursaed  by  Um  toredstthalaum- 
akws  of  the  B^llsh,  lb.  Ftoardy  fcfaiid  by 
Heniy,  ib.  The  VeaeUaaa  leagat  wtth  Hm 
emperor  against  him,  ITS.  To  wklefe  nana 
Adrian  accedes,  lb.  Hto  eaaeditlo»  r^^^ 
ment  i«ahMt  the  MUaaese,  ITlDtaoeM 
the  duke  of 
him  with  I 
a  denies,  118. 
Italy,  and  Francto  lecama,  ib. 
admiral  Bonnlvet  to  coaunand  agaiasi  Hm 
Milanese,  lb.  PIcardy  tevaded  k^  Ae  Aika  oT 
'    •■     ibaekflSiL 


by  the 
Tues  I 


RIsnradentc 

melr  InvmAon  af  Proveaes^  187^ 


the  Invarion  of  < 
Charles,  ib.    Hto  i 

EnpS^altottlai 

AssemUm  an  army,  whkh  eaama  the  I 
riattMs  to  retire  (rem  MandUm.  lb.  I 
mines  to  invade  the  Mllaaese.  18BL  AwoiMa 
hto  mother  Loutoe  regent  during  kds  mmmot, 
lb.  EniOT  Mllmi,  and  tnkrn  prnw^toa  of  the 
citr,lb.  Advised  by  Beanivci  to  bealMBPhvliii 
1».    HtovlgaroasaAaflkBoaPavin,lb^    ^ 


I  a'treaty  of  neutrality  with  aeae  €te- 
menLUO.  Hto  fanprudent  taivndoa  ofNaph^ 
ft.    Reeolves,byllonnivet%  r"'      * 


BontiNMi's  army,  advaaeed  to  fbe  riRsf  of 
Pavia.  191.  is  routed  at  the  battle  of  PaHa, 
199.  Is  taken  prisonet,*^  Is  aeattodw carte 
of  Pizafehitone  under  the  casto^  af  Dan 
Ferdinand  Alareon,  193.  ReAmeail 
tkms made  to  bfan  bf  Ciuntea,  196l  lac 
to  Spain  on  hto  derfre  of  a  pcmoad 
with  Charies,  107.  Is  rigorously  tkeamd  in 
Spafai,9Ra  Faltodbngenm9|ytn,ft.  bvlritod 
by  Charies,  lb.  Resolves  to  resign  hto  kinr 
dom,901.  IsdfliveredfHim  MscapthrHyly 
the  treaty  of  Madrid,  901  Hto  aecrei  pmtoma- 
tlons  against  the  validly  of  thto  tnatf , 
Marries  the  queen  of  Poitagal,  ih.  ' 
hto  ilbertv,  and  the  daupMn  nnd  tfe 
Orleans  delivered  up  hostages  to  Oharim  ht 
the  pertbrmance  of  the  tteacy  of  Medri^  9M. 
Writes  a  letter  of  acKaowledEBMat  m  rtuay 
Vra.  of  England,  90^  Hto  rephr  m  the  faaaa* 
rial  ambasndon,  900l  fiiteis  Mo  a  1 
with  the  pope,  the  TonetlanL 
against  Charten,ih.  toabmhwdAemhtooaik' 
to  observe  the  treaty  ^  Msirid,  910.  Hla  be- 
haviour to  the  emperaf^  socend  embaasy,  lb. 
Is  dtoplrtted  by  hto  former  iasuccesa,«lt.  ^ 
ters  into  a  treaty  with  Bettry  VIQ.  of  Eatfiad 
agsinst  the  emperor,  971.  Baciuawg  tn  hto 
general  Lauiree  fa  Itsjy,  9B.  Hto  reply  to  Ihb 
emperor*s  overtures,  994.  Dedarmwvs 
hfan,  and  challenges  htan  to  ifntfe 
9MI  Treatt  Andrew  Derin  01, 
from  him  to  the  emperor,  997.  Hto j 
under  Saluces,  driven  out  of  Italy,  f 
troops  in  Milan  routed,  999.  Hto  em 
towards  an  aworaniodatlon,  lb.  TeraM  of  te 
peace  of  Garofaiay,  coadoMi  bf  cbe  aMdtottffi 
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990.  BemtrlDi  on  dw  sacriOeei  nurie  by  lilm 
Is  tut  ueaqr,  and  on  liii  oontoa  of  Um  war, 
S31.  LMguei  aecieUy  witk  tJie  proteiuuit 
■riaoai,S30.  Bit  flUMorei  to  elate  tii9  treaty 
or  Caahray.MS.  M3.  Hie  nefoiiacknM  with 
ttopope,i43b  Uto  imarrlew  and  tnaty  wUb 
the  pope,  ib.  Oivei  ibe  duiM  of  Orleana  in 
marriace  to  Catbariae  dl  Medkl,  ib.  Nego- 
tiate a  treaty  witb  Francv  Sforza,  duke  of 
BUlaa,  as&  Hie  envoy  Merveille  eieeuied  at 
Milan  for  muider,  2».  Is  dieappointed  in  bi< 
eodeayoare  lo  neniiate  *" 
emperor,  ib.  lavuee  Helanrthnn  lo 
Svdleneea  of  bk  aeal  for  the  Romiab 
9801  Caaeae  of  bto  qaarfei  with  tbe 
0af<iqr,»l-  aciaee  ttwdnke'i  territofiea,  ib. 
Bis  pretenirione  to  ihe  duichy  of  Milan,  on  tbe 
death  of  PVaiicla9fofsa,MQL    — 


_  The 
laTectWeafaiaat  hhn  before  the  pope  in  ooan- 
dl,  904.  Ib  invaded  l»y  Chariee,  90&  Hto 
prudent  Dibn  of  defoaee,  987.  Joine  tbe  army 
wider  JfontoioraDey,  989.  Death  of  tbe  dau- 
pUn,9m.  Obtains  a  deerw  of  the  pariianMot 
«r  FiariB  ifainst  the  emperor,  97L  Invades 
the  LowOountries,  lb.  Anwpeo^aofarais 
Si  Flaodeia,  and  how  nefotiaied,  lb.  A  tmoe 
ta  Piedmoomb.  MoUvee  to  ttaeee  traees.  979. 
Concludes  an  alllanee  with  Solyman  the  Meg- 
-"^ — \  ib.  NentiatloM  forapeaoe  with  the 
Coadodesr 


eatperor,973. 

■lNloe,ih. 

Bis  taitervtew  with  Cl 
of  Ooke  lo 


■  a  tmoe  for  ten  years 
Keflectioas  on  tbe  war,  973, 974. 
-^""^^974.  Maniesllbry 


Amm  the  oihn  of  thedeputtee  of 

InfonM  Oharles  of  the  oflbr  mmA 

Oiaatt  the  emperor  leave  to  pan 
.   .,  ..    .     .    —     ^^ 


yraaoe  to  the  Netherlands,  9M.  Bisreeepiion 
•flho  emperor,  ib.  Is  deoeftved  by  the  empe- 
ror in  reepeet  to  Mitaa,  9SEk  Bis  aatbaaeador 
to  tbe  Porte,  Elnoon,  murdered  by  the  imperial 
Mr  of  the  Milanese,  308.  Preparm  to 
the  iatniy,  ib.  Attaeka  the  emperor 
with  live  armies,  304.  Hie  flrst  attemptfren- 
dered  abortive  by  the  imprudence  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  ib.  lUenews  hie  nflntfatlons  with 
saltan  Solyman,  987.  Invades  the  liOW-Coon- 
trlee,  3US.  Forces  the  emperor  to  raise  the 
elege  of  Landracy,  300.  OInUaBm  Baiba- 
,  314.  Givm  the  ooont  d^Bngolen  per- 
DO  to  encage  Guasto,31&  Believes  Paris, 
la  daarnr  of  being  surprised  by  tbe  emperor, 
3ia  Agrees  to  a  separate  peaoe  with  Charles, 
318,  no.  Henry's  banality  retom  to  hie  over- 
tarm  of  peace,  3U.  Death  if  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  394.  Peaoe  fut  Oampe,  33&  Peiv 
eeives  a  necessity  of  checking  the  emperor's 
'Migas,3S7.  Farms  a  general  leagtte 
,ib.  DtoB,3SB.  His  life  aiideha- 
laeter  sommarily  oomparsd  with  those  of 
Charles.  3Se.  Oooaequences  of  hto  death,  900. 
|iVaa«u  It.,  hie  aeeeerion  to  the  aown  of  Fiaaee 

and  cbaraeter,  489. 
IVeal/ert,  the  diet  of,  amemhled  for  the  eholee 
of  an  emperor  at  the  death  of  MazfanUiaa,  114. 
Nam^  and  views  of  the  «leetor%  lb.    The 
~  to  Pttdsfiek  of  Saioay,  Ik 


wio  rejeets  it,  with  hbi  leaso^  114;  IIS. 
Choosm  Charles  ▼.  omperor.  118^  Bis  eoo- 
flrmatloD  of  the  Oermaiue  privilegas  reqoired 
and  agreed  to,  Vb.  City  of,  enriwaem  the  re- 
formed reHgion,  193.  The  eoOege  of  eleetors 
ed  there  Iw  Ferdinand,  who  Is  aekaow- 
nperor  of  Germany,  478. 
duke  of  Saxoiw,  amembles  with  the 
at  tho  diet  of  Frankfort,  to 
114.  The  empbe  oHered 
It,  and  votes  for  Charles 
a  thepnseots of  tho  Spar 
11&  !&  disinterested  be- 
haviottf  eonllrtaed  by  the 
irtna,ibine«e. 


to  Mm,  Ib. 
v.,  114,112. 


sophlcal  professor  ai  hie  oaivmiiiy  of  Wlliem- 
befg,  197.  EacoarMes  liuther  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  faidolgeaoai,  190.  Protects  him  agaiOBt 
C^teian,  130l    Causes  Luther  to  be  seiaed  at 


his  retam  from  the  diet  of  W< 
natWanhd 
JV«ys«s,  tiK  French 


„     _   _    _  vonH,and 

eeals  him  at  Wanhuig,  140.    Diee^. 


to  Veidee, 
muidered  by  the  marquis  del  Ooasio,  the  im- 
perial governor  of  the  Milaaeae,  303. 
JiVwurffy,  O^wge,  a  GorBoan  nobleman, 
aeeowit  (  '  "    "  '     ^  " 


9ia 


I  of;  he  jolBB  the  anoy  oC  Chariw  V., 


tf«asralof  the  Jeeuits,  an  inooiiy  i 

and  deepodc  authority,  9BB,  900. 
f^sneoa,  an  aoeoum  of  iia  revolt 


ihedoka 

or  Savoy,  90L 

f^raea,  rettoed  by  I^aiiae,  the  French  geoenl, 
998.  The  French  endeavonr  to  pNitiiiltoe  Ma 
Hade  in  fevow  of  Savona,  987.  Is  reeciied 
fiom  the  French  by  Andrew  Dorla,  998.  The 
government  oCf  eoitlod  by  the  dWniaresiednesa 
or  Doria,  990.  The  hoaoar  paid  to  Doiia*a 
memory,  ib.  Is  vlidted  by  the  emperor,  933. 
A  BBheme  forawd  to  overturn  tlte  conelltntlon 
of,  by  Fleeoo  ooaat  of  Lavamo,  3S1.  He  aa- 
swnbins  hie  adherents,  389.  The  ooosalratora 
sallv  Ovth  from  iAva^'s  palao&  3M.  De- 
nuties  sent  to  know  Lavagao'a  terms,  355. 
Ijavagnodrowaed,ib.  The taBorrecthm  ruined 
by  the  immodenm  of  his  brother  leroase  Fles- 
eo.lb^  TbecoM|dialorsdiBnene,ih.  Jerans 
ffidnfciri  and  put  to  death.  390. 

OsrsiaiMida,  anassoeiaittMiin  Valencia  wterond, 
on  what  oceasfon  formed.  179.  Befoee  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  ib.  Thatrn *  ' 


179,173  Defeat  the  nobk 
actk>M,173.  Bat  an  roated  and 
ihemTih. 


Osrwuir,  stato  o£  at  tbe  death  of  tho  emperor 
Maiimillaa,  111.  Cbarlee  V.  of  Spaia  and 
Franela  Lof  Fianee  form  pratenslons  to  the 
Imnerial  crown,  ibi  Theb  rmpeetive  reaeona 
oAred  hi  fevour  of  their  dahu,  ib.  Views 
and  imereeto  of  the  other  European  statm  hi 
rslalloa  to  the  eompetiton.  U3.  Henry  Vm. 
vanoes  a  claim,  ib.    Bat  is  dia- 


iting  It,  ib.  Bow  i 
papacy  was  Uheiy  to  be  aflbeted  in 
of  an  empesor,  lb.  Adviee  of  pope  Leo  X.  to 
tlie  German  princes,  U4.  Opentaig  of  the  diet 
at  Frankfort,  lb.  In  whom  the  electh|a  of  n 
emperor  is  veeied,  Ih.  Views  of  the  eleetonL 
Ok  The  empire  offered  to  Frederirk  of  Saaony, 
lb.  Who  r^lectt  it,  and  hbi  reaBone,  U4, 115. 
Charles  V.  cbooer.  IIA.  The  capitulation  of 
the  Germaalc  privUegee  eonflrmed  by  him,  ib. 
Gharles  sets  out  for,  110.  Cbarlee  crowned  at 
Alx-la-Chnpelle,  194.  Ooubnenoonent  of  tho 
reformaiton  there,  by  Martin  Luther,  lb.  Treat- 
ment of  the  bun  of  eaoonuiunlcation  published 
agahiBt  Luther,  133.  The  usnrpatloia  of  the 
eleigy  there,  durlngthe  diepatee  ooBBonilng 
laveBtftnrBB,  138l  The  eleigy  Of,  mosdy  Bh 
reignerB,140i  The  beneOem  of,  nominated  ^ 
the  pope,  ih.  "Hie  ezpedleat  of  the  empenra 
for  reatrainlag  this  power  of  the  nope  IneBbo- 
tnal,  ibi  The  neat  program  of  LuOMr^  Boo- 
lib,  189.  OrtevaacesofthepeBwiiiB.901 
■    "    ■■  Then 


rimoedlngs  relating  tot 
formatton  there,  980.  Great  progrsm  of  the 
reformatfcm  there,  99&  FMloand,  king  of 
~  rand  Bohemia,  brother  to  GhartaeV. 
dng  of  the  Bomaae,  9S&  The  pro* 
leetaai  religion  establlehed  In  flaneny,  m. 
The  proiesiaat  rellalon  eatabllshed  In  tbe  r 
-. fk»li^g«e< 


fide 
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Are  put 
The  pro- 


Mi  wmy  animt  tl 
vnJer  Uw  ban  of  Itie  empire.  340. 
l^ant  army  dispcrsed^348.  The  i 
forced  by  ihe  emperor,  380.  Maurice  of  Sfexooy 
ralMS  an  army,  and  declares  in  favour  of  the 
Moteetanta,  404,  405.  Maurice  (kvoured  even 
by  Ums  eathoUc  prlneea,  and  why,  411.  Treaty 
of  Panau,  benveen  the  emperor  and  Btaurice 
of  Baxony,  414.  Truce  between  the  emperor 
and  Henry  of  France,  4SS.  Cbartea  n»igi» 
the  imperial  crown  to  his  brother  Feidiaand, 
4i6S. 

OkeiUi  an  insurrection  there,  381.  The  preten- 
aiona  of  the  cttlzeiu,  HSi.  Form  a  confederacy 
against  the  queen  dowager  of  Hungary  their 
■mremesi,  ib.  Their  deputies  id  the  emperor, 
bow  treated  by  him,  ib.  Olfer  to  submit  to 
Pranoe,S«i.    Is  reduced  by  Charles,  396. 

OkibMimf  ^Uon  in  Italy,  a  view  of,  S12. 

CHroHj  Don  Pedro  de,  appointed  to  tlie  command 
of  tne  army  of  tlie  holy  Junta,  167.  Resigns 
iiis  conmiispion,  and  Padiila  rephu^,  ^OB. 

OoUtu  in  Africa,  talten  by  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  890. 

0»%uLg9^  the  imperial  governor  of  Bfilaa.  pro- 
cores  cardinal  rarnese  to  be  aanaslnatea,  and 
takcsposscasion  of  Placeiitia  for  the  emperor, 
373,  374.  Prepares  to  selzD  Panna,  3981  Is 
repulsed  by  the  French,  393. 

Ooufiery  sent  by  Francis  L  Ung  of  France  to 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Charies  V.,  106. 

OrmufeUe^  cardinal,  his  artifloe  to  prevail  on  the 
count  de  Baocerre  to  surrender  St.  Dlalere  to 
the  emperor,  317.  Endeavours  to  lull  the  pio- 
teatants  into  security  with  regard  to  the  em- 
peror's conduct  towards  them,  380.  Is  com- 
missioned by  Philip  to  address  the  assembly  at 
the  emperor's  rqngiiation  of  his  hereditary 
dominions,  456. 

Ormvelinea,  an  interview  there  between  the  em- 
r  Charies  V.  and  Henry  VOL  of  England, 


BT* 


EC 
bi 


ITrsppcr,  canon  of  Cologne,  is  appointed  a  mana- 
)r  of  the  proiestant  and  catholic  conferences 
Kfore  the  diet  at  Ratisbon,  304.     Writes  a 


Creatiae  to  oompoee  the  dilferenceR  between 
them,  ib.  The  wntiments  of  both  parties  on 
thisworic,3B5.  '^ 

Ormmmia,  archbishop  of;  prsaideni  of  the  council 
of  Castile,  his  imprudent  advice  to  oaidinal 
Adrian,  relating  to  the  ioMirrection  in  Segovia, 
161. 

Anoste,  the  marqtils  del^jappolnted  governor  of 
Milan  by  the  emperor.  960.  Procures  Rincon, 
tile  French  ambassador  lo  the  Porte,  to  be 
murdered  on  his  journey  thither,  303.  Defends 
Carlgnan  against  the  French,  314.  Defeated 
by  d*Bn(|uiett  in  a  pitched  battle,  315. 

O^nccMrdnu,  his  account  of  the  publication  of 
Indulgenees  contradicted,  1S8,  note.  Defends 
R^Sgu)  agBiuM  the  French,  153.  Repulses  an 
attack  upon  Parma  by  the  French,  156.  His 
sentiments  of  the  pope's  treaty  with  Lannoy 
▼leeroy  of  Naples,  315, 316. 

OaiM,  Preods  of  Lorraln,  duke  of,  Is  made  go- 
IfS^J^  *•**  *y  "e™T  n.  of  Prance,  417, 
418.  His  character,  418.  Prepares  to  defend 
U  against  the  emperor,  ib.  His  brother  d'Au- 
iD«le  t^ken  prisoner  by  the  imperialists,  419. 
The  emperor  poises  the  siege,  430.  His  humane 
treatment  of  the  distreased  and  sick  Germans 
left  behind,  4S1.  Persuades  Heniy  to  an  alli- 
ance with  pope  Paul  IV.,  451.  Afarehes  with 
troops  Into  Italy,  464,  465.  Is  unable  to  effect 
any  thing,  466.  Is  recalled  from  Italy  after 
the  defeat.of  St.  aulntln,  471.  His  reception 
in  France,  474.  Takes  the  field  against  PhUip, 
ib.  Invests  and  takes  Calais  firom  the  BngUsh, 
47S.  Takes  alro  Guisnes  and  Haroes,  ib! 
Takes  Thlonvine  in  Luxemboarg,  477. 

~7~Z>  Jfc'y  £*"•  «»"^^  to  JMB«i  V.  of  Scot- 
land, 976.    Fmstraiw  ifie  iatemted  marriage 


between  her  daaghter  M«yI|irioi»  fMiwd 

of  England,  314. 
Omrkt  cardinal  de,  why  he  fhivoiiiedthecieeCiaa 

of  Charles  V.  to  the  imperial  ennra,  US. 

Signs,  tile  capitulatfcm  of  the  Ga 

on  behtJf  of  Charies,  116. 
6««sMj»,  chancellor  to  the  eaupcror  Fa 

is  sent  lo  pope  Paul  IV.  to  ooiiiy  thee 

who  refuses  to  see  [dm,  476. 

^«si&«r^eity  of,  embrBces  tha  iefaimad  ni- 

Hart,  the  CondA  de,  appointed  to  *^«»"— "^  te 
army  of  the  Casiihan  noMei  agaJnst  the  ho^ 
Junta,  167.  Atiaclu  TordeailJas,  and  gets  pos- 
session of  queen  Joanna,  ib.  Rooca  the  aimf 
of  the  Junta,  and  takM  Padilia  prisooer,  whs 
is  executed,  170. 

Haaeen  Aga^  depotygoveraor  of  Algiers,  hii 
piracies  against  the  Clirisilaa  stales,  3BB.  Is 
besieged  in  Algiers  by  the  emperor  CtaariesY^ 
300.  Makes  a  successful  sa^,  lb.  The  em- 
peror forced  by  bad  weather  to  relma  hack 
again,  301. 

Hmffrodin^  a  potlei^s  son  of  Leabos,  onasmfiipfs 
pirate,  2S3.    See  Bmrhang*^ 

Heatkeiu,  ancient,  why  the  prineipleB  of  aMQuft 
toleration  were  generally  admitted  anMwc 
them,  446. 

JVddsf  vice<hanoellor  to  C3iaries  V.,  atteads  Ifae 
pope^s  nuncio  to  Smalkalde,  97*.  FonaB  a 
catholic  league  in  opposUtoD  to  the  pntenaat 
one,  878. 

Semrf  II.,  kbig  of  Franoe,  Ins  mottves  fiir  de- 
clining an  alliance  with  pope  Paul  m.  against 
the  emperor,  374.  Proeures  far  SeoUand  a 
peace  with  England,  303u  The  young  quen 
Mary  contracted  to  the  dauphin,  aod  seat  t» 
France  for  education,  ib.  Enters  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Ocuvio  Famese,  duke  of  Panaa, 
ib.  Protest  agahist  the  council  of  Trent,  394. 
Makes  aUiance  with  Maurice,  elector  of  Sax- 
ony, 401.    Seeonds  the  operations  of  Msurfcse, 


His  army 
Attempts  to  surprise  StrMburg,  400, 4ld  te 
strongly  solicited  to  spare  l^  410.  Retuns,  Ik 
The  emperor  prepares  for  war  a^miost  tiim, 
417.  Insdgates  the  Turks  to  invade  Ni  " 
438.  Terouanne  taken  and  demolii 
Charies,  485, 436.  H«den  taken,  486. 
an   army   into  the   Low-Ckmntries 

Charles,  ib.    Endeavours  to  obstruct  Aff 

riage  of  Mary  of  England  with  PhiUp  of  Spain, 
434.  The  progress  of  his  arms  againA  the 
emperor,  43a.  EnKag^s  Charlea,  ib.  Re^^ 
ib.  Cosmo  dl  Medici,  duke  of  Florence,  mak» 
war  against  him,  436.  .  Appoints  Peter  Stroczi 


commander  of  his  army  in  Italy,  437. 
defeated,  438.  Sienna  taken,  430.  taePanI 
IV.  makes  overtures  to  an  aUiaoee  wuh  him 
against  the  emperor,  451.  Montmocenrv*^  sr- 
gumentsanbistthlsalQanee,fb.  bpefsaadsi 
by  the  Guises  to  accept  it,  lb.  Sen«b  tbe  car- 
dinal of  Lorraln  with  powen  lo  coododp  it, 
458.  The  pope  signs  the  treaty,  4591  Atmce 
for  Ave  years  concluded  whh  thsemperar,4SB. 
Is  exhorted  by  canlhial  draA  to  Weak  the 
truce,  450.  Is  ahaolved  fram  his  oath,  and 
concludes  a  new  treaty  with  the  pope,  480. 
Sends  the  duke  of  Guise  faito  Italv,  465.  The 
constable  Montmorency  defeaied  and  takes 
Drisoner  at  St.  Ouhitin,  409.  Henry  prepares 
ibr  tbe  defence  of  Paris,  ibb  St.  aulotin  taken 
by  assault,  470.  OoUects  his  troops,  and  neoo- 
tiatesforaaristance,470,47I.  His  kind  recep- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Guise,  474.  Calais  -  ^ 
by  Qttise,  475.  Empowers  Monta 
negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip,  «m. 
him  highlyon  his  return  toPrance,  ib.  Writes 
to  queen  Elisabetb  with  propoads  of  marriage, 
484.    How  he  failed  bi  hia  suit,  fb.    Tenoi  «f 
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Uli  dMchler  mtrried  lo  Pbilip.  And  bte  tlMer 
lo  tfw  duke  or  S^voy,  487.  The  mvriage  of 
hto  ■teer  umI  dauftliler  ceiebmted  with  great 
Bompi  488.  Hie  dntli,  ib. 
Jfeary  VU.  of  Hnglaod,  detaina  the  arcbduke 
Fbiilp  and  liie  ducneas,  when  driven  on  his 
coast,  three  months,  at  the  instlgatioa  of  Fer- 


dinand, 84. 
-VU1.( 


.  of  Rngland,  sends  an  ambassador 
ID  Germany  lo  propose  Us  claims  lo  the  hupe- 
rial  cfown,  113.  Is  discouraged  from  his  pre- 
tensions, and  takes  no  pan  with  the  other  com- 
■etiiOfSjib.  MisperHMuUcharacterandpuiiiical 
Influence  in  Europe,  lil.  Entirely  guided  by 
cardinal  Woisey,  188.  Beoeives  a  visit  from 
the  emperoi  Ctiarles  V.,  1^  Goes  over  to 
rranee  lo  visit  Francis,  lb.  Wrestles  with 
VrancM^  and  is  thrown  by  him,  lb.  naU.  Has 
auottwr  mierview  with  Charles  at  Gravdines, 
191  Charles  otfers.  to  submit  his  dlfierences 
With  Francis  to  his  aihitration,  ib.  Publishes 
•  ireatlae  on  the  Seven  Sacraments,  against 
Martin  Luther,  147.  Obtains  of  the  pope  the 
mieof  Defender  of  tk»  t^tia^lh.  Takes  pait 
with  Charles  agahiStFrancKib.  Sends  Wol- 
aey  to  negotiate  an  accommodation  betwen 
the  emperor  and  Francb,  151.  Concludes  a 
league  with  Charles  uaiiiA  Francis,  158.  His 
avowed  reasons  for  tlus  treaty,  lb.  Hlsprivate 
voiives,  lb.  Declares  war  aiahist  Francis, 
157.  Is  visiied  by  <haries,  lb.  Ifakes  descents 
upon  the  coast  of  France.  U8.  Advances  with 
an  army  into  Picardy,  lb.  Obliied  to  reUre 
hf  the  duke  <de  Vendome,  lb.  Enters  into  a 
treaty  with  the  emperor  and  Charles  duke  of 
Bourbon,  177.  How  he  raised  supplies  for  his 
wars  b»ond  the  grants  of  his  parliament,  180. 
Sends  the  duke  of  Sullblk  to  Invade  PioaFdy, 
who  penetrates  ahnost  to  Paris,  but  is  driven 
hack,  Ib.  Engages  to  assist  ( 'barles  m  an  in- 
vasion of  Provence,  187.  Causes  of  his  not 
■upporting  the  imperlaUsis,  187, 188.  Efliscis 
of  toe  battle  of  Pavia  and  captivity  of  Francis 
on  him,  IIM.  Particulars  of  his  embassy  to 
Charles.  194, 195.  Concludes  a  defensive  i 
ance  with  France,  107.  Is  declared  protector 
of  the  league  of  Cognac  against  the  emperor, 
900.  His  modvcs  for  assisting  the  pope  against 
the  emperor,  981.  Gniers  Into  a  league  with 
Francis,  and  renounces  the  English  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  ib.  Declares  war  against 
the  emperor  894.  Concludes  a  truce  with  the 
■ovemeas  of  the  Low-Countries,  3W.  Projects 
his  divorce  from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  938. 
Motives  which  withheld  the  popo  from  grant- 
ing it,  ib.  Acquiesces  hi  the  peace  of  Cambray, 
833.  Sends  a  supply  of  money  to  the  protestaot 
league  bi  Germany.  940.  Procures  his  mar- 
>  be  annulled  by  Cranmer,  archbishop 
,944.    The  divorce  reversed  by 


ilais  to  be  anmi 
orCanlerburv,» 
the  pope  under  i 


I  nope  under  penalty  of  ezoommunlcatioo, 
».  Renounces  the  papal  supremacy,  lb.  Re- 
Huses  to  acknowledge  any  council  called  Iqr  the 
pope»  951.  Opposes  James  V.  of  Scotland 
Sanyittg  Blary  of  Guise,  976.  His  disgusts 
wUh  Francki,  and  interoourse  with  tlie  em- 
■eror,  978,  9n.  Concludes  a  league  with 
8iarles,a06.  Makes  war  with  Scotland,  307. 
Vartieulars  of  his  treaty  tvlth  Charles,  lb. 
Invades  France,  and  inverts  Boufcwne,  317. 
Befuses  the  emperor's  plan  of  operations,  31& 
Is  deserted  ^  the  emperor,  ik    Takes 


A  review  of  his 


iQgne.  390.    Als  haughtyproposals  to  France, 

Ib.    Peace  of  Campe,  3Ss.    b  succeeded  by 

hii  son  Edward  VI. 

volley,  403. 
BertfwriL  aail  of,  phmdemai^  boms  Edinbnifh. 

.m    Joins  Henry  after,  fai  his  Invashms  of 

FraMe,lh. 
jHesss,  the  landgrave  of,  prooiras  the  restoration 

of  his  Unman,  Vbrk  duke  of  Wurtembuig, 

99D.   n*  TlcwB  «iB:«Md  with  tboM  or  iM 


elector  of  flaxony,  388. 


TIm  fmpMoi'e  de- 
ceitful professions 'to  him,  331.  (luiels  th 
apprehensions  of  the  protcstant  league  wilk 
regard  to  the  emperor,  lb.  Is  appointed  joint 
commander  of  tlie  army  of  the  leafue  with 
the  elector  of  Sazony,  341.  Their  characten 
compared,  ib.  Urges  an  attack  of  the  empe- 
ror, but  is  opposed  by  the  elector,  343.  His 
letter  to  Maurice  doke  of  Saxony,  34tt.  The 
army  of  tlie  league  disperse,  348.  Is  reduced 
to  accept  hanh  terms  from  Charles,  367.  His 
humiiiaUng  reception  by  the  emperor,  366.  Is 
detained  in  oonlinement.  380i  His  cMSen  of 
the  < 


by  the  emperor,  370.  b 
carried  by  the  emperor  with  him  into  the  Ne- 
therlands, 381.  Renews  his  endeavoura  for 
Uherty,  380.  Charies  releases  arMtrarUy  the 
elector  of  Brandenbuigand  Maurice  Aom  thefar 
engagements  to  him.  300.  Is  ckisely  oonfli 
in  the  citadel  of  Mechlhi,  ib.  Ofaiahis 
liberty  by  the  treaty  of  Passao.  414.  Is  arrested 
by  tlie  queen  of  Huncary,  bot  freed  by  tha 
emperor,  416.  The  efiects  of  hto  eonflaement 
on  him,  ib. 

HeutenUi  Ms  account  of  Lewis  Xn.  shown  to 
contradict  the  relations  given  by  Bellay,  and 
other  French  historians,  of  the  cducaUon  of 
Charies  V.,  08,  mate, 

Uoin  JmndA.    See  JwU^ 

Half  League,  against  the  emperor  Charles  V~ 
formed  at  Cognac,  under  the  praieetlon  off 
Henry  VIH.  ofEngland.  900. 

Horme,  a  potter's  son  or  Lesbos,  commensis 
pirate  with  his  brother  Hayradin,  9SB.  Bat 
Bmrimraeem. 

Uumgary.hiiDwmABA  by  Solymanthe  MMniftwiit, 
and  Ha  king  Lewis  II.  klUed,  910.  Us  sua- 
cesoes,  and  tlie  number  of  prisooen  canted 
away,  ih.  The  archduke  FenUnand  elected 
king  of;  together  with  Bohemia,  ib.  John 
Zapol  Sccidus  wrests  it  fhmi  Ferdinand,  900. 
Stephen  succeeds  on  the  death  of  his  uther 
John,  907.  Is  treacherously  sehnd  by  Bolyman, 
—     '•      "       "   aadJHkntfavutf. 


Jamea  V.  of  Scotland,  levies  troops  to  i 
Francis  in  Provence,  but  his  intention  flnm- 
trated,  976.  His  negotiations  for  marriage 
with  Francis's  dnuffhter,  ib^  Marries  Mary  of 
OuuK,  ib.  Dies,  and  leaves  Mary  hli  inftmt 
daughter  to  succeed  him,  307.    See  Jlfsty. 

Jiwattf,  the  order  of,  by  whom  founded,  150. 
Character  of  that  order,  lb.  Character  of 
Urnatk)  Loyola,  their  founder,  987.  The  order 
conflrmed  by  tlie  pope,  988.  An  enminatioo 
fatto  the  constitution  of  the  order,  ib.  OMoo 
and  power  of  their  general,  988,  980.  Tha 
rafdd  proirem  of  the  order.  900.  Ensace  Ui 
trade,  and  establish  an  empire  in  South  Ame- 
rica, ib.  Bad  tendency  of  tlM  order.  991.  _Ara 
for  most  of  the  pernlcMNis 
lutkm,  lb.    A 


of  popery  sinee  their  InsHtui 


Adva»- 


tages  resulting  ftom  their  laMiUitlon,  lb.  d- 
viUxe  the  naUves  of  Paraguay,  908.  Their 
precautions  &r  the  independency  of  tlieir  em- 
pire there,  883.  Bow  the  partleulan  of  their 
government  and  institution  came  to  be  dla- 
dooed,  lb.    Summary  of  their  character,  904. 

/ndiilf  «ncM,  in  the  Romish  chureh,  the  doetrlaa 
oi;  ezplahied,  185.  By  whom  ftst  Invented, 
lb.  Martin  Luther  preaches  agahist  them,  197. 
Writes  agafaMt  them  to  Albert  elector  of  Menta, 
Ib.  A  baU  Imoed  In  (hvour  of,  131.  The  sale 
of,  opposed  hi  Switzerland  by  ZuingUua,  138. 

I9faiuade,  duke  oC  his  hauahty  resentment  of  « 
casual  Mow  on  bk  horse,  881.  b  protected  by 
the  constable  of  Casdle,  ib. 

/aiMCMU,  a  young  domestic  of  cardinal  dl  Monte, 
obtains  his  caidinal's  hat  on  his  dectlon  to 
the  papncy,  384. 

AMsrtsH  a  system  of  theolqar  so  called,  prepared 
by  oidaff  af  ths  amverar  Chnika  ▼.  for  the  nw 
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!■  AiM|ii(M<ei  oi^  both  hiy 
■,3W. 


oTthcRoalili 


ekiDr 
109  the 


eaneww  and  popflL  eonMraijig,  UB. 
JbMM.4HfiMtt  oftattiMid,  nd  I 

FhUtp  arebdiiks  of  Aulrte,  sa  b  dJghtBd 
bf  liar  twifcim,  ib.  Her  dMneter,  tbL  [a 
■hnipHjr  Ml  in  Bpaui  I7  her  tauebMid,  U». 
BiakB  lnt»  iMlinnhnly  on  ibe  oecwioii,  and  !• 
dBlhrarei  oT  bcr  Mooad  wm  FttdbMad,  ib. 
Bm  worn  of  oeiMeat  to  ber  (btber*!  rag«M}ror 
t*mmo  laMroapcad,  and  hmiaif  tiiw*"**i  tt. 

'  '     nieat  of  Caatlte  wbb  P^Mdiiiaiid 

'  tbe  iraaty  of  aaiamaara,  13. 
■la  wfeb  PMIIp,  are  dfivan  on 
of  bgtand,  and  deialBed  time 
.  tj  Vkmif  VO.,  M.  AekwMriedfed 
hf  tbe  COftee,  H.  Her  tentfemeae  to 
1  ia  bifl  lickBMB,  aodeitiaavdlaaiy 
loUebo47wbflBdead,ib.  Is  te- 
of  favanannt,  lb.  Her  aoaOhariee 
tbeciowii|101.  TbeCkMrlMackiiDw- 
r  ion  Mag,  wkb  a  laeei  laHon  bi  ber 
ibnow,  )0a.  Her  leeeption  of  Padilla,  tbe 
c^rf  of  tbe  WwBleh  ■wieeonteiitey  IC  Tbe 
Mv  iuBta  remored  to  TorderiDaa,  tbe  ^ace 
pf  ber  rerideoee,  ib.  B^pwee  tano  ber  fbraier 
MBlBafbtiiy,  Ibw  The  pBeeeediopof  tbe  bolr 
Joda  eanled  OB  tai  ber  aaow,  lb.  le  '  ' 
by  tbe  Gond*  de  HarOf  107.  Dlea 
iAsr  fcan'  iMitiaiiiHnt,  414, 4SS. 
JUbi  2!apol  aentai^  I7  tbe  aeiMaii 
BoiyniiB,  eetabNibee  taimeelf  hi  tbe 
0t  Baagaiy,  901^  Leaver  tlM  ktoffdom  to  We 
ttV.     aee  Outgmrfj  JiaMIe, 


of  Jbha  IL  or  Oartile,  and 
wife  of  Fenttaead  Ung  of  AiraaDO,  ber  bie- 
tory,88.  If  er  ooocera  at  the  arcbduke  Pblltp*e 
matmant  of  her  danghiBr  Joaaaa,  90.  Her 
jAiatii  and  cbaraetarTlt  AppobiteFor 
rageai  of  CaaMe,  mder  reatiittionB,  91 

'lOfbier  to  Blgiemund  king  df  PMand, 
iiaJobaklivof  RiiBgary,9B8.  Her 
v,ti7.  b  tmeberoariy  canled,  wkb 
lit  jna,  bao  Tr#neylvanla  by  enltan 


ilaljiaan.  Sni  Tbe  govanuneot  of  thle  pro- 
vlaae  aad  tbe  edacaikui  of  ber  eon  eonuaitted 
to  ber  Jointly  with  Mertbmi^  398.  lajealooa 
«f  liert|aasii*a  Initneane,   aad  eoufta  tbe 


Tarhai,  ib.    la  prevaBed  oa  to  nialgB  Tiaaayl- 

«aaia  to  Feqiuiand,  399.    Baikee  to  SNeila, 

lb.    Eeco¥erapuiiaiaBioaofTraiiaylvaaia,«7. 

— of  Fortngal,  rnanlad  totbaemperorCbarlai 

litalyf  eonaeqaeneee  of  tbe  leafue  beCweea  pope 
Lao  X.  aad  tbe  eapeiw  Gbartai  V.  to^  IS. 
Tbe  cbaraelen  of  the  haUane,  Sp^nlarde,  aad 
Fnaob  coatnaiedf  lb.  State  of,  at  tbe  aooea- 
*iBofClemaat  VII.  to  the  papacy,  181.  Views 
ar  the  Italian  ataiee  with  idepect  to  the  eai- 
firor  aad  Fraaeis  an  tim  expaMon  of  tbe 
FMacb  fkoai  Genoa  and  tbe  IfibmeeB,  188. 
Their  appvebeneloaa  on  dw  battle  of  Payta 
aadcaocivityof  Franeia,195.  The  prtodpal 
■•**&  »»  the  holy  leagaeafalnal the «n- 
J?»*L'"t^^  ^W*^  ■*  ^  tnidbieaaof 
Fianeia,  US.  A  view  of  tbe  GbibeOlne  fbo- 
tbn^  (b.  Sedtiaienti  of  the  atatea  of,  on  the 
» of  Caadirar,  9S1.  le  vlalted  bv  tbe  en^ 
liariea,  903,  Tbe  motivea  of  hie  bm- 
I  towaida  tbe  atotee  of;  S33,  S34.  A 
ae  aatoog  tbe  aiateeof,  formed  by  Charlee, 
«M.  Plaeeaia  fvsntei)  to  Octavto  Faroeee  by 
PbUip  n.  of  Spato,  473.  The  tayeetlture  of 
Sienna  gIveQ  by  PbHiptoOooatodi  iledld,473. 
Tbe  oonaeqaeoee  of  tiieae  graato,  ib. 

Jknte,  holy,  a  view  of  the  confederacy  tai  Si 

eotermed,  16B,  1«S.    The "       '  '  ^ 

aHHaiaMd  wf*  VB* 


onfederecy  tai  Spafai 
aiitltority  of  Adrian 
0f!id  toTofderiltaia, 


carried  oa  la  the  naaK  of 
BeeelireB  letma  feom  Gbarlee  to  l»r  dof 
anna,  with  promlaee^of  paidoa,  IM. 
etranceaor  gitefvaaceediawni^hyjlb.  T%e 
partlailan  of  tUs  iwawartiiiai,  194,  MS. 
BemiufeBaattwapirilQf  il,l«L  AKlaHaai- 
dated  from  preeeonng  U  to  Cbailei,  lb.  Pm>- 
poee  to  deprive  CbailaB  of  Ma  tofwkf  AanB« 
the  life  orjoaana,  i^  Tafcc  ibe  tald,  IC7. 
CbarBCtoroftbevanay.it.  Theqaeaeaned 
bytbeCoodddeHanklb.  How  they  iHniaiii 
ana^  to  auppoct  their  araw,  199.  Laee  Une 
bi  neffiNlattam  with  the  BoUo.  ICB,  1991  Fto- 
poee  to  nnhe  thdr  peace  with  Cbai be  at  the 
expeaae  of  the  nohiai,  169:  Their  bnaiJIii 
eonduct,  lb.  Their  vaqr  defeated  fegr  Hm, 
aadPa^UatafcaapriBoaer.na  PadfifeeR- 
cated,lb.  Hie  leqen  to  Ua  wife,  aad  tbe  city 
of  Toledo,  in,  m,  aefe.  Tte  lafai  of  the 
confederacy,  17SL 
^n.,pope,c- 

BL,  pope.bl 

^»  canllnnl*a  bat 

to  tbe  caUiag  a  ooaaeil,  385^ ' 

at  Trent,  ib.    Anwia  hie  anaraaio  aiabeiity 

perenptorily  tn  the  ball  fer  ft,  389.    luiiaiii 

cofBlmlng  Octavto  Faneae  fta  Para      "^ 

Beqalrea  Oetavto  to  lelliMialiii  bia 

widil 

444. 


JLa  Cftaa,  a  Fleadab 
Charlee  V.  whb 


iFiaBee|39S.   Tba 


geaeyof  OMtile.Wl 


aupp^  tbe  "eikenclea  of  tbe 
**       '    aurrenden  bimedl 


Franda  1 

the  battle  of  Pavia,  191.  ffiic 
of  him,  ib.  DeHvas  btaa  up  ta  i  _ 
tbe  treaty  of  Madrid,  and  raoeivea  tbe  dobe  of 
Orleana  and  tbe  dattphtn.  aa  hoaliy  In  ex- 
change, 9M.  b  aeot  ambaaaador  to  Fraaria 
to  reqalre  Ue  Addtaaent  of  the  treaty  et,  tit. 
Oondodeantieaty  with  tbe  poae.SU'  " 
to  join  the  impetjaUato  at  Borne, 
troopa  vefuae  to  obey  him,  SI,  tt& 

Lmm**y  I^n  John  de,  made  vtoerof  of  Airagoa 
00  the  departure  of  Cbariea  T.  ibr  Gcmaay, 
119.    Gomnoeea  the  diatoibaaeee  there,  ITS. 

Z.«ra|rM,  John  Lewie  Flaaco,  connt  Of,  bia  dtt- 
facter,3Sl.  Medltaiaa  anbvartteg  tfaeaovwn- 
ment  of  Genoa,  lb.  Hbi  p^^  •  "^  — 
Bia  artfql  method  of  aaaemU 
351  Hia  exboitatioB  to  tbemT  ib. 
view  with  bia  wife,  3M.  SalHea  ferth,  A. 
Ai;drew  Ik>rla  eaeapee,  39S.  Depatim  aent  to 
know  hbi  temn,  ib.  bi 
tber*a  vanlQf  rataa 

fiiMC*. 

X.4NKrw,  Odet  de  Fofac,  mareaebal  de,  the  nenefc 
governor  of  Ifilan,  fala  chancier,  IS.  AUea- 
atee  tbe  aflbctioaa  of  tbe  HUaReae  flom  the 
Frencli,lb.  InveMe Reggio, tet ia rrpulaed by 
Gnleclardbii  the  hiatorian,  then  govemor^Jb. 
la  eieommunicat0d  by  tbe  pope,  IM.  TIm 
money  for  paying  bia  troopa  eelaed  by  Loaiee 
of  Savoy,  lb.  la  left  Iw  hb  Bwiaa  trMma^  ISi. 
U  driven  out  of  the  MHaaeae  tonttoriea,  lb. 
A  new  body  of  Swiaa  nnder  bbn  taialat  qb  ghr 
tag  battle  to  the  impertaOlBiB,  who  defeat  bbn, 
m.  Tbe  Swiaa  leave  bbn,  ib.  Redrea  into 
France  with  tbe  FeaidueorhiBtioope,  9k    De- 


liven  np  tbe  daupbin  and  the  dnke'  oirOrtoaaa 
» fer  Frnnela  I.,  aa  1 


.  bTwffaaw  fertte 
performance  of  the  treaty 'of  Madrid,  OM. 
appointed  genemliBglmo  of  the  * 
the  emperor. 


Hie 
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10  Naptaa,  m.    Btorlmlw  Napte, 

S6.    UiavmywMM^aiMlliiaMelf klltodby 

titt  pttrtUinoe,  98. 
Lmrumg.  the  ravWal  of,  favonnbto  to  tba  le- 

ftmBMOB  of  rellfkHi,  1^ 
£•»<&,  ayuhtk  dfapwwfain  hwM  Umw  by  II 

'    '  raaABccfaMiOiiUievattdiiyortlio 


Mithorlty,  UB. 
I^X.,po|WorB4aM,Uflclnraeter,113.   Hli 

of  Germaoy,  at  tbe  death  of  MarrimlUan,  lb. 
HlicoiuieeltotbeGeniiaD|HiaoeB,114.  ttiants 
Chariee  V.  a  leatb  of  aU  eocleelBAkal  beneOsei 
in  CaicUe,  117.  Lara  Caelile  ludsr  an  iniai^ 
diet,  bat  takee  it  offat  tbe  iMtaaceof  Cbariei, 
ib.  Hie  eooduct  on  tbe  pnMMCt  of  war  be- 
tweeaCbarleeaadPipiieto,UO.  ailuatkmof 
tbe  panacy.at  lila  aceeatoa,  and  taJe  views  of 
policy,  ISl  Hie  inaH4^niton  no  Martig  Lutiiei'e 
coatwfwy  witb  tbe 


indalfBBcee,  199.  Is  laedgated  against  , 
and  BiuBinoiw  bin  to  Bmse,  ib.  Deslra  tbe 
elector  of  flazoay  not  lo  protect  bln^  ih.  Is 
prevailed  on  to  petnilt  Lntber*adoetrines  to  be 
ftTamined  in  Genaaay,  ibt  Caidlnal  C^jet^a 
dated  lo  try  biB,ibL  IsnesaboUiafavov 


3C: 


taas  i^tSnitLiitber, and  why,  138 
aboil  of  enoounnakation  gainst  liin,  US. 
The  political  views  of  hbi  oooduet  between 
Cbailes  and  Francis,  14B.  Oondiides  a  tvsaty 
wittaFraacie^ib.  Ooododes  a  treaty  aleo  with 
Cbarlak  MB.  The  eonditlows  of  tbe  treaty 
with  Charles,  lb.  Its  cotweiraenees  ta  Italy, 
153.  U  disappointed  In  a  scheme  Ibrned  by 
Moronik  efaancellor  of  Milan,  for  attaeUnf  that 
datehy.  ibi     Eaooammnicates  mara  '       ' 

Foil  for  his  attack  of  Beg^  and 

against  Franoe,  IS,  154.  Takes  a  body  of 
Swiss  into  pay,  154.  The  Frsoeh  driven  oat 
orthelfilaneK,l5S.  Hedies.ib.  ThespMt 
of  confederacy  broken  by  htoieatb,  ib.  ' 


■  imprudent  pwgraei  into 
taken  prisoher  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  French  diivsaoat  of  Navarre,  lb. 

ZiSMMTd,  Father,  ibraw  a  scheme  of  betrsgrlag 
lletstothelmjMrlalists,440,441.  Introdnoee 
Boidlen  clad  like  flriais,  441.  U  detected,  lb. 
Is  murdered  by  Us  monks,  4tt. 

ZsMSfiMj.  Don,  his  aeoount  of  the  motlvee  which 
indaeed  the  emperor  Charlee  ▼.  lo  resign  Ide 
teredltarvdontaioM,4S4,Ml«. 

Ltwit  a,  Una  of  Hnagary  and  Boheaya,  hie 
ehanelvTiU-  li  ittveded  and  killed  byloly- 
man  the  Magniflcent,  ib. 

>—  Xn., kuwof  France,  reeeHee  bomMe of 
thearebdakeFhllipilbr  the  earldAm  of  Flaa- 
dsrSilW.  OoDchides  a  treaty  with  hbBj  < 
at  war  with  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  VL 
•lows  Ms  niece,  Gormaln  de  Fou,  on  I 
pand,  and  ooadndes  a  peeee  with  him,  98. 
Xioees  the  eonHdenee  of  Fhllip  on  that  oeea- 
ikm,  96.  aete.  Bestows  his  eldett  daughter, 
aheady  betrothed  to  Chattes  v.,  on  the  eoant 
of  Angouleme.  ib. 

Zspea,  Antonio  de,  deftods  Pavlafbr  thesBMeror 
afslnst  Franole,  189.  His  vigorous  deAnee, 
iftT  BeUles  out  at  the  battle  of  Pavla,  md 
oontrlbotee  to  the  deibat  of  Francis,  US.  Is 
left  governor  of  Milan  br  the  duke  of  Boor- 
boa,  914.  Defbats  the  Ibrees  there,  «9.  U 
appotailedgeMana^     of  tbe  Italian  leagoe, 


Directs  the  operadons  of  the  hivasion 
of  Ftaaoe.  under  the  emperor,  98&    IHeB,999. 
ZAsrelart,  hsoUigatloos  lo  the  ovdsr  of  iesnllB, 

l^rwttedl Medici.    fleeJIMia. 
L&rrnm^  cardfaial  of,  pennadee  Henry  IL  of 
F^sMe  to  accept  the  flihndanimKa  with  pope 


FmiI  IV.,  and  is  asm  to  BflSMto  MgoHMlt, 
4S1,4S8.  His  imprudent  behavloar  towaidi 
the  duchess  of  Valeatinois,  4?V. 
Z^«*M  of  Savoy ,  mother  of  Francis  L  of  France, 
her  character,  154. .  Uer  motives  tor  selaiat 
the  mousy  appoii^ed  for  payment  of  marcBchfl 
Lautree't  troops,  ib.  Cause  of  her  avenion 
to  the  hooas  of  Bourbon,  119*  Her  advaoeee 
a  marriaM  with  Charles  duke  of 
r^tscted  By  hhn,  1 


,177. 


to  nihi  iiini;  ib.    Instigates  a  law-suit  agaioet 
ales,  Ik     r 


him  for  bis  estates,  lb.  tioes  to  i 
Francis  Am  his  imended  tovaaton  01  the  Mi- 
lanese, who  will  not  wait  for  hor,  18B.  Isap- 
poimed  regHit  doiiat  his  absence,  ib.  Her 
prudent  conduct  on  the  defeat  of  ravisL  aai 
captivity  of  her  son  Frauds.  193.  Conciudci 
a  defiMMlve  alliance  with  Boiuy  VIU.,  197. 
EatUes  the  trea^  of  Madrid  for  the  fscovenr 
of  her  eon^e  ilbsfty,  909.  Untetakes  with 
Margaret  of  Savoy  lo  arfiommndaie  ths  dl^■^ 
enees  betweea  the  emperor  and  Fiamii,  B30. 
AttidM  of  the  peaee  of  Cambnyr,  ib. 

Aspsle,  IgBBtlo,  commands  the  cestleof  Pam- 
pataiaa,ln  Navarre,  and  la  wohnded  in  in  d»- 
fonecLlsa  Biscnthusiaelktamof BBtodLto. 
The  founder  of  the  socieiy  of  Jesu|to,lh.  Pn- 
vaib  «■  the  pope  to  estahllrfi  the  order,  987. 
9BBL  Aa  TTTamfnttiiHi  into  the  rwiMllliiUnn  ef 
the  oiderf98B.  Ottoe  and  power  of  the  ged»* 
raL988,989.  The  rapid  program  of  ibaordB^ 
980.    SeeJMOtte. 

Lummtkmrgk.  dake  of,  awwa  the  oplatoaa  of 
Lother,iiBl 

l«a«',  Martin,  the  happy  connqoeBBaa  of  ^ 


Chosm  phBosophlBal  professor  al  the  onlvar- 
ai^oni^tieaBbem,lS7.  InvcUia  agataai  the 
pubMaheraof todulgsMW, ih.  WrhestoAtoert 
eleetor  of  Manta  Mainat  thesn,  Ik  Coiapnaaa 
theaes  against  Iwhilgmtnea,  ih.  Is  snppoitod 
by  the  Aagueiinians,  and  flBCoaragad  by  Fndfr- 
itek  eleetor  ofSuany,  19B.  to  eummoned  to 
Boasa  bypopaLeOjUft.  Obtains  of  the  papa 
leave  to  have  his  dnrtrinas  eramined  to  Ctar- 
nwny,  ih.  Appears  h 
at  Aupboig.  ib.  His  i 
remptoiy  aider  of  Ci^c 
cftpleeTiag.    withdraws  1  ^    ^ 

araeals  ftom  the  nope  ilhhiformed,  to  the  poM 
whea  better  Infonned,  eoooeintoildn^  fo. 
Appeals  to  a  general  eooneil)  131.  Thedeath 
of  Maiimman,  how  of  sarvtas  to  hhn,  UL 
Qoeetlooe  the  papal  authority  to  a  puhlle  dia- 
putatioa,th.  His optoioaatnad— nsd  by tka 
unlverritlH  of  Ooiogae  and  Loovato,  Ih.  A 
bull  of  eTff<anmnniraiton  pobttshed  agaloBt 
Mm,  133.  ProaooMm  the  pepe  to  be  anH- 
ehrtol,  and  burns  the  hull, lb.  Baiaeitaaeaa 
the  eondoct  of  the  eoait  of  Boosa  towards 
hhn,  134.     BuBbhIiw  an  his  eoodoet,  Ih. 


His  resoiuto  reply  lo  tlw  pe- 
r  CiMaton.  to  reiraat  hto  prflo- 
hdraws  l^om  Augaborg,  and 


alch  oooti  looted  to  ibvour  ms  oppi>* 
riHoa  to  ths  ehurah  of  Room,  131  Parttan- 
lartytbeaitof  prtattaig,149.  And  the  revival 
of  taaraliv,  lb.  He  >i  aummnne 
al  the  diet  of  Worms,  145.  Ai 
gnntod  bim  thither,  ih.  His  loaapttoa  ihero, 
lb.  BeAmm  to  retraet  hli  pptaitone,  Ibi  Da- 
|«rto,14g.  An  adtet  pabHobed  agaioto  Mm, 
ih.  He  Is  seliad  and  concealed  at  Wartbom, 
to.  Pragrem  of  Us  doctrines,  ih.  Tbe  oto- 
venlty  of  Park  pubUihes  a  dsene  agatosi  Urn, 
ih.  WrotoagaiiiMbyHemryVIU.ofEa|toad, 
148,  147.  Answeis  both,  147.  '  Wltliiraws 
from  bis  retreat  to  check  the  tooaoridento  aeai 
of  Carlostadius,  Ifli.  Cndertakee  a  traaala- 
ttoa  of  the  BMe,  lb.  Hie  doctriaM 
by  eeverol  of  the  Oaramo  prioem.  1 
BMdarato  aad  prodeat eowdoei.907. 
Catharine  a  Bona,  a  nan,  ib.  na  a 
■laaiariMir ' 


ees 
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8litM,SS9.  Biicoiirat«t]ieprotettaDlfl,diiidk 
riled  1^  the  emperor'ii  decree  agaioA  liliii,  S3B. 
Hk  concern  mt  Uie  practices  of  tbe 


«tMiuMler,9l9.  Is  invited  to  Leipuc  by  Heniy 
4ake  of  Baxooy,  93V.  His  opinion  oi  iimpper% 
treatise  to  unite  lite  proiestants  and  cnihoiirs, 
90S.  Dies,  389.  Souunary  of  iiis  ciiaracifcr, 
3B,  330.  Extract  from  lus  last  wUi,  331.  noU. 
flee  ProtettmO*.  A  view  of  tlie  extraonunary 
eflbcts  of  bis  revolt  from  Uie  cbureta  ot  Rome, 
«a  that  court,  add  on  Europe  ia  general. 


Lmxtwt^omrg,  invaded  by  Hobert  de  la  Marck, 
-  iDcd  of  Bouilloo,  151.  Invaded  and  overrun 
by  tbe  duke  of  Orieans,  310.  is  again  invaded 
^  Francis,  3U8. 

JWidrtd,  traaty  of,  between  the  empoor  Charles 

T.  and  bis  prisoner  Francis  L  king  of  France, 

90S.    HentimwilB  of  the  public  with  regard  to 

this  treaty,  903. 

"       -    ri  the  elty  of,  refuses  to  admit  the /»- 

A>rced  Iw  Charles  V.,  and  prepares  fbr 

defence,  386.    Buurice  eleclor  of  Baxony  ap- 

potnted  to  reduce  it,  3B9.    Is  put  under  the  ban 

of  the  empire,  306.    TbeteiTftorlesof,hivaded 

^  George  of  Mecklenburch,  lb.    TbetailiaMtr 

ants  defeated  m  a  saUy,  lb.    Maurice  of  Bax- 

ony  arrives  and  besit^s  the  city.  ib.    Surren- 

dan,  3011.     The  aenaio  elects  Maurice  their 

burgrave,  lb. 

JUkmed,  kW  of  Tunis,  histoiy  of  his  sons,  95 

JK^^ca.  an  Insurrection  there,  173.    Which  Is 

quelled  with  difiiculiv,  ib.    The  modeiation  of 

Chartcs  towards  the  iasurganls.  on  liis  arrival 

In  Spain,  174. 

JIMesty,  tiw  appellatkm  of,  mwimed  by  Charles 

V.  on  bis  election  to  the  imperial  crown,  and 

taken  by  all  the  other  monarena  of  Kun^iie,  116. 

JhliiwSf  oooncil  of,  an  account  of,  9A 

JVolto,  the  island  of,  granted  by  tiie  emperor 

Charles  V.  to  the  knights  of  8u  John,  expelled 

from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  190. 


ezUrpaiad  by  sultan  Selim  11.,  119. 

',  a  factioa 


faction  in  Geneva 
t  of,  961. 

JVsKael,  Don  John,  Ferdinand*s 
the  imperial  couit,  pays  his  couit  to  the  arch- 
duke Philip  on  queen  fsabella'a  death,  09.  In- 
teroepls  Joanna*s  letter  of  consent  to  Ferdi- 
nand^a  regency  of  Castile,  lb.  Negotiates  a 
treaty  between  Ferdinand  and  PhlHp,  03.  De- 
clares for  Marimlliao*a  regency  on  Philip*s 
death,  OS.  Is  made  hnperial  ambassador  at 
SooM,  and  concludes  an  alliance  between 
Charles  V.  and  Leo  X.,  140.  The  conditioni 
of  the  treaty,  lb.  Procures  Adrian  of  Utrecht 
to  be  elected  pope,  156. 

^arcettiMU.,pope.hl8chai«cter,44a    DleB,ib. 

JisreMas,  baUle  of,  between  Peter  Stroni  and 
the  maiquls  de  Marignano.  438. 

MmrgaMt  of  Austria,  and  oowagcr  of  Savoy, 
aunt  to  Charles  V.,  undertakes  with  Louise, 
mother  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  accommo- 
date the  diflerciiocs  between  those  two  mon- 
archs,  93a  ArUcles  of  the  peace  of  Cambrey, 
230, 931.  *^  '* 

MwigntoMj.  marquis  of,  appointed  commander 
of  the  Pforeniine  army,  acting  against  the 
French,  437.  Defeats  the  French  anny  under 
Peter  Stroazi,  43d.  Lays  8ir>ge  to  Sienna,  ib. 
Converts  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  i  b.  Sienna 
Mirrendenh  439.  Reduces  Porto  Eroole,  Ib. 
Bis  troops  ordered  into  Piedmont  by  the  em^ 
peror,  ib. 

Jfarei,  Robert  de  la,  hxd  of  Bouillon,  declares 
war  against  the  emperor  Charleb  V.,  liso.  Ra- 
vages Lnxembouif  with  French  troops,  151. 
Ib  commanded  to  disband  his  troopi  by 
Vrimcls,  ib.  His  territories  reduced  by  the 
«nperor,ib. 

JAMoAtar,  hnteged  by  tin  tepMMMs.  187. 


Rescued  by  FnBeiB,ihi 
there  between  the  pope 
Merfmazu,  btahop  of  Wandte,  Is 
guardian  to  Siqilien  king  of 
His  charaeicr,  lb.    Bottcits  the 
sultan  8olyai»n  against  Ferdinand,  ib. 
man  seises  the  kingdoB 
to  the  govenunent  of 


*>«f: 


education  of  the  young  kinc ,  Jofaitlv  wkh  the 
queen.  30a  Negotiates  wlu  Ferttnand,3aL 
Prevails  with  the  queen  to  resign  Tiaa^lvanin 
to  Ferdinand,  ib.  Is  appointed  gofqnui  of 
Transylvania,  and  made  a  cardinal,  300, 4aR 
Is  assaiwlnnied  by  Ferdinand*s  order,  40Ql 

JKsrtyr,  Peter,  his  authority  cited  Id  proof  ef 
the  exlortkms  of  the  Flemish  mlaiaien  of 
Charles  V.,  100. 

Mary  of  Burgundy,  cootraeted  u»  Lewis  XIL  af 
France,  but  married  lo  the  emperor  ^  -"—* 
ttan,80. 

of  EMiand,  her  accssitai.  431. 

proposals  from  the  emperor  CtaarleB  V.  of  a 
rying  Ms  son  PhiUp,  ib.    The  1 
this  union,  ib.    Tbebooaeof 
tthe 


Bles  againitt 
cles  of  marriage,  Ibu  The 
by  parllameat  and  compleud,  433. 
bltabea  the  Romtah  reUpon,  ih.  PCnacaUB 
the  reformers,  ib.  Invites  Charles  to  Eaglaad 
on  his  resignation  and  paasace  to  Spain,  whick 
he  declines,  463.  Is  emed  by  PhiUp  to  asaisl 
him  in  his  war  against  Fnncci,  407.  Loviea 
money  by  her  prerogative  to  cany  on  the  war, 
fh.  Her  neglea  in  the  security  of  Calais,  47& 
CaUls  Invested  and  taken  by  the  dukcoT Qolae, 
lb.    Dlea,484. 

,  daughter  of  James  V.  of  BeodaBd,  wm- 

oeeds  to  tlw  crown  an  infant,  307.  Is  om- 
tracted  to  the  dauphin  of  Franeej374.  la 
educated  at  the  court  of  France,  303.  The 
marriacecompleted,  Ib.  Assumes  tbe  tMe  and 
arms  of  Enaland  on  the  death  of  Mary,  485. 

MaUktoM,  John,  a  baker,  beoomes  a  leader  of  the 
anabaptists  at  Munster,  946.  Seises  the  diy, 
and  establishes  a  new  form  of  fownmaoA 
there,  946, 947.  RepulseethebisbopofMaBaMr, 
947.  Is  killed,  ib.  See  Becc^M  and  .f  asbaafists 

MmwHce,  duke  of  Saxony,  his  nsolives  for  not 
acceding  to  the  protestant  league  of  9malkalde^ 
310.  fiurches  to  the  assistance  of  Feidlaand 
faiHungary,lh.  His diflbrence  with  his cearia 
the  elector,  ib.  His  conduct  at  the  diet  of 
Woraw,  393.  Jolna  the  emperor  agatait  the 
proteatanta,  330.  H»  motives,  344.  malmi- 
dious  conduct  towards  the  eleetor,  345k 
the  electorate  of  Saxoay,  316.    " 


vered  by  the  elector  JM0.  His  tneflkcfnal  ca- 
deavoom  to  reduce  Wittemhen  for  theempe- 
ror,364.  Obtahis  posaesslon  of  the  eiecloraie, 
300.    Is  formally  invested  u  the  diet  of  Aaas- 


ib.    His  addrem  and  caution  hi  his  eendoet, 

387.  Makes,  nevertheless,  professieas  of  his 
attachment  to  the  refonnation,  lb.  radnrtakea 
to  reduce  Magdeburg  to  submit  to  Ibe  Muriw^ 

388.  Protests  against  the  council  of  Tkent,  lb. 
Is  commisstomid  by  the  emperor  to  reditee 
MagdeburcSPO.  JofaisGeofeofMecklenbuf 
before  Magdeburg,  305.  Tbe  city  capfttulaies, 
306.  BegtaM  to  intrigue  with  count  Mnaafeldl, 
ib.  Is  elected  buigrave  of  MagAe^Tf,  fb. 
Dismisses  his  troops,  307.  His  address  In 
amusing  the  emperor,  lb.  VakfOi  an  alUaBee 
with  Henry  O.  of  France,  to  make  war  on  the 
emperor,  401.  Makes  a  Ibrmal  requhstioa  of 
the  landgrave's  Uberty.  409.  Jotas  Us  troopa, 
andpubttahesamaniW>,404,405.  Takea 
possenioo  of  Aufsbuif  and  other  chlss,  dOSw 
An  ineffectual  necotlation  with  Charlea,  406. 
Defeats  a  body  of  the  emperor^  troops,  497. 
TriMstbeewliia'- 
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ksr«  muflny  in  Ms  troops,  ib. 


Enteni  bHpruck, 
and  nanowly  miiMS 'taking  Charloslw.  A 
neffotiation  between  him  and  Ftrdiuand,  411. 
BeaiegeaPrankfi>rt  on  the  Maine,  41X  Hisbi- 
dacementa  to  an  accommodation,  414.  Bigns 
a  tfeaty  with  the  emperor  at  Pamau,  ib.  Ke- 
lleelioot  on  hia  conduct  in  this  war,  415. 
Marclies  into  Hungary  to  o^Miae  the  Torlu, 
416.  b  placed  at  the  bend  of  the  league  againat 
Albert  of  Brandenburg,  434.  Defeat*  Albert, 
but  it  Itllled  in  the  battle,  ib.  Hia  character, 
Ib.  la  aueceeded  by  hia  brother  Augufltua,  435. 
JUaximilimiif  emperor  of  Germauv,  claima  liie 


regency  of  Caatile  on  hia  aon  Philip's  < 
fiS.  la  aupported  in  bbi  claim  by  Don  John 
Manuel,  M.  Loaea  it,  ib.  Obiaina  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Low-Coumriea  by  the  death  of 
PhlUp,  08.  Appointa  William  de  Croy,  lord  of 
Chievrea,  to  anperintend  the  education  of  hia 
frandaon  (;harlea,  ib.  CqatAraidiM  a  peace  with 
France  and  Venice,  106.  Dies,  UO.  State  of 
Europe  at  tfala  period,  111.  Hia  endeavoura  to 
ncnre  the  imperial  crown  to  I 
Chariea,  lb.    How  obatnicted,  ib. 

MteUtmkmrfy  Gaorge  of,  invadea  the  tarrttorlea 
of  M agdeourg  for  the  emperor,  .196.  Defeaia 
the  Magdeborgem,  who  aally  out  on  him,  ib. 
la  Joined  by  Maurice  of  Saioay,  who  ai 
tlM  auprame  command,  lb. 

MMhemOf  John  Jamea.    See  MmrignMMo. 

Medid,  Alexai|der,  realored  to  the  dominions  of 
Florence  bv  the  emperor  Chariea,  334.     la 

,  cardinal  da,  elected  pope,  and  aaaumei 
the  title  of  Clement  VIL,  179.  See  CUment  VII. 

,  Catharine  di,  la  married  to  the  duke  of 

Orleana^  943.  la  conjectured  by  the  onperor 
CharMn  V.  to  ha^e  poiaoned  the  dauphin,  STOl 

,  Coamo  de,  made  duke  of  Florence,  375. 
la  aiii^rted  by  the  enmeror,  and  dett>ats  the 
partiaana  of  Lorenzo,  376.  Asaerta  hia  inde- 
pendent against  the  emperor,  421.  Often  to 
reduce  Sienna  for  tiM  emperor,  436.  Enters 
into  a  war  with  France,  ib.    See  Mmri/rn^mo. 


Hia  addreaa  la  procuring  the  inveatiturB  of 
from  Phmp  II.  of  Spain,  473. 


Ilia 


granted  to  him,  473. 

i  Lorenzo  de.  aaaaaainatea  hia  kinaman 
Alexander,  975.  Flies,  ib.  Aitempta  to  oppose 
Coamo.  but  ta  defeated,  375, 376. 
JMUnia  oel  Campo,  the  inJMUtams  of,  refuae  Ip 
let  Foaaeca  take  tlie  military  atorea  there  for 
the  alege  of  the  inaursenla  in  Segovia,  161. 
Hm  town  almoat  burnt  by  F\>naeca,  ib.    The 


da  repalBe  him,  ib.    Surrenden  after 
)  of  Vlllaiar,  and  dlaaolution  of  the 
iMily  Junta,  171. 
JMrfancClMrimUbea  the  opinkma  of  Martia  Ln- 
ther,134:    b  employed  todraw  up  a  confession 


of  fUth  by  the  protealant  princes  at  the  diet  of 
Aa9dburg,S37.  .  b  dejected  by  the  emperoi'B 
decree  against  the  protMants,  but  comforted 
by  Lather,  33B.  b  Invited  to  Paria  by  Francis, 
9W.  Hb  conference  with  Ecclus,  994.  Is 
prevailed  upon  to  fkvour  tlie  Interim  enforced 
by  the  nnnehv,  387. 

JVUsto,  CondA  de,  made  viceroy  of  Valencia,  on 
the  departure  of  Charles  V.  for  Germany,  119. 
Appobited  to  command  ttie  troops  of  tlie  nnUes 
8^unattbeOermanada,173.  Defeated  by  tbem 
in  several  actions,  ib.  Destroys  the  aawcia- 
Uon,  lb. 

Mmttj  arehMshop  of,  artfuUv  declares  before  the 
emperor,  the  diet  of  Aagsburg's  acceptance  of 
the  htUrhm^  without  being  authorized  by  It,  377. 

MtneOUt.  a  Milanese  gentleman,  employed  as 
envoy  from  Francb  I.  to  Francis  Sfiirza,  duke 
of  Mtian,  Us  fkte,  358, 350. 

Jifrtx,  seized  by  Montmorency,  the  French  gene- 
ral, 406.  The  dukeof  Ouise  made  governor  of, 
41&  b  basisged  by  the  emperor,  419.  The 
and  retlici  la  a 


condition,  4S0.  A  scheme  formed  by  Aoher 
Leonard  to  betray  the  city  to  the  imperialists, 
440,  441.  Tlie  conspiracy  detected  by  the 
governor,  441.  Leonard  murdered  by  his 
inonka,  and  his  associates  executed,  443. 
Menertt  in  France,  besieged  by  the  imperialists, 
151.  Gallant  defence  of,  by  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  ib.  The  siege  raised,  ib. 
MilaHf  mareschal  de  Foix  appointed  to  be  the 
French  governor  of,  153.  His  character,  ib. 
The  Milaueae  alienated  from  the  French  by  his 
oppreiiHionii,  ib.  Invaded  by  tlie  eocleaiaatical 
troops  uader  Prosper  Cuionna,  154.  Tlie  French 
driven  out,  l57.  Oppressed  by  the  imperial 
troops.  175.  Invad  d  by  the  French.  17R.  Who 
are  dnven  out  t>y  Coloiuia,  178, 179.  Tlie  hn- 
perial  troops  there  mutiny  for  pay,  but  are 
appeased  by  Morond,  181.  Abaodouud  by  the 
French,  ib.  Overrun  again  few  Francki,  who 
seizes  toe  city,  188, 189.  The  French  reUre  on 
news  of  the  battle  of  Pavla,  108.  The  investi' 
ture  of,  granted  to  Sforza,  197.  Taken  from 
him  and  granted  to  the  duke  of  Bourbon.  901. 
Disorders  committed  by  the  Imperial  troops 
there,  3119.  Oppressive  measures  of  Bourtxm 
tosupply  his  mutinous  troops,  313.  The  French 
forces  there  defeated  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  830. 
b  again  granted  by  the  emperor  to  Sforza,  334* 
Death  of  Sforza,  362.  The  pretensions  of 
Francis  to  that  dulchy,  363.  b  seized  by  the 
emperor,  306.  Tb«  marquis  del  Guasto  ap 
pointed  governor,  960. 
Mokacz,  battle  of,  between  Solvman  the  Magni- 

ficeut  and  the  Hungarians,  319. 
Monaatie  orders,  Inquiry  into  the  fundamental 
principles  of,  388.  Peculiar  constitution  of  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  ib. 
Memcadt^  Don  Hugo  de,  the  imperial  ambassador 
at  Rome,  hia  intrigues  with  cardinal  Cokmaa, 
againat  pope  Clement,  313.  Reducea  the  pope 
to  an  accommodation,  313.  b  deliDated  and 
killi-d  by  Andrew  Dona  in  a  naval  engagement 
before  the  harbour  of  Naplea,  39B. 
.tfMiiau:,  is  sent  by  the  count  d'Enguien  to  Francis 
Ibr  permiasion  to  give  battle  to  the  marquis  del 
Guaato,  315.  Obtains  his  suit  by  his  spirited 
arguments,  ib.  Commands  in  Sienna,  when 
besieiied  by  the  marquis  de  Marlgnano,  438. 
His  vigorous  defence,  ib.  b  reduced  by  famine, 
and  capitulates,  438,  439. 
Menu  Alcuio,  numbers  of  the  citizens  erf"  Sienna 
retire  thither  after  the  reduction  of  that  city 
by  the  Florentines,  and  eataMbh  a  free  govern- 
ment there,  4.19. 
Mei^UeuemU^  count  of,  aceuaed  and  tortured  ibr 
poiaoning  the  dauphin,  diaigea  the  emperar 
with  inatigating  it,  ino. 
Montnutrenfy^  mareachal.  hb  character,  S87« 
Pranda  adopts  hia  plan  for  reaiatinc  the  entm- 
ror,andcomfflitatheexecudontohun,ib.  Hb 
precautiooa,  ib.  Hia  tsoopa  despiae  his  con- 
duct, 968.  Obaervaikma  on  ^b  opendona,  ib. 
Iadiagraaed,304.  Conducts  the  army  of  Henry 
II.  to  Join  Maurice  of  Saxony,  and  seizes  Metz, 
400.  Dissuades  Henry  from  accepting  the 
oflreredaUlancewitbpopePaunV.,451.  Com- 
mands the  French  army  against  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  468.  Detaches  Dandelol  to  relieve  Sf. 
Quintio,  ib.  Exposes  himself  imprudeiiily  to 
an  action,  and  is  defeated,  ib.  Is  taken  pri- 
soner, 409.  Negotiates  a  jieaoe  between  Philip 
and  Heury,  480.  fteiums  to  France,  and  b 
higlily  honoured  by  Henry,  ib.  His  astddulty 
in  forwarding  the  negotiations,  484.  His  ex- 
pedient for  promoting  the  treaty  of  Cbateaa- 
Cambrtsis,  485. 
MtntptlifTy  a  fVuilless  conference  held  there  for 
the  restitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  110. 
Morowi,  Jerome,  chanceltor  of  Milan,  his  chaiae- 
ter,  153.  Retires  from  the  French  exactions  in 
Milan  to  Francb  Sfoita,ib.  Hb  Intrigues  how 
rendered  abortive,  lb.   Qnleta  tlie  matlnv  of 
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tittloip«taliro«piUillilM,181.  Im 
wittaltebei»TlourofCteiiei,lfl7.  iMrigiHs 
i^aliHC  dw  «Bperor  with  Pweva,  196L  bbe- 
tnyed  to  the  uap^n*  bjr  FeKan,  19Q.  Is  ar- 
iwtod  at  hli  vMt  to  .  etcart,  ib.  Is  wt  at 
llbeny  b]r  the  duke  of  Bouibou,  and  beoooMe 
hie  oattUmt,  913,214. 

JMnwM,  in  Piaine,  taken  by  the  taapedaUeifl, 

.    IM.    Retaken  by  FianciH,  iV 

JhlkMiMii,  battle  oL  between  the  enip«or 
Charlea  V.  and  the  dector  of  Saxonj,  m 

MmUrM»$em^  kiiv  of  Tonia,  hto  inhuman 
oeatment  of  Ui  lather  and  brotheni,  SSSt.    la 


by  Barbaio«a,SM.    Bnaagee  the  cm- 
blaii«&    henaEebedaaain 

Bf  of  —       •  -■• 


f  Tonia,  9Sl.    Uia  tieaty 


•erorto 
^thei 

with  Cbarlee,  ib. 
JhraMT,  TboauM,  a  diaei|de  of  Luther,  onoiee 
Mm  with  fanatical  notions,  OML  Headi  the 
tanuneetton  of  tiie  peaeann  in  Thurlngla,  ib. 
Hie eitravBgaat  aehemea,  ih.    ladefeaied  and 


Mt  to  de«th,jl07. 


',  the  Ortt  nUb'menl  of  i 
In  thni  cHy,  S46.  The  dty  aelsed  by  them,  ib. 
Tliey  eelahiieh  a  new  fonn  of  fovenunent 
theie  MS,  9«7.  U  called  Mount  8km,  947. 
TheMihopof,repulMdbythem,ib.  bbkick- 
nded  by  tte  bishop,  M0.    The  city  taken,  ib. 


JMbrder,  the  prtoes  of  eampoMon  fbr,  by  tiw 
Homlah  clergy.  137. 

JituUpkm^  tiw  declared  hefr  to  sultan  Solynan 
the  BagnUoent,  is  Investod  with  the  adminis- 
Cratkm  of  DInitequir,  498.  His  father  len- 
dared  Jeakws  of  his  popularity  by  the  arts  of 
Romana,49B.49i.  Is  strangled  by  his  fhther** 
Older,  430.    His  only  son  muideied,  lb. 

AVlM.thei 


_  -  I  fcy  LuMioy 
to  eupply  tlie  emperor  in  his  exigencies,  18B. 
Iinraded  by  the  French  under  the  duke  of  Al- 
bany, vm.  Invaded  by  pope  Cteraent  Vn.,914. 
Treaty  between  the  pope  and  Lanttoy,  viceroy 
«f,91S.  TbeprinceofOi 
beftwe  Lautrac,  835,  996 
Lautrec,  9K.  Sea  eongemcnt  In  the  harbour 
of,  betweea  Andrew  Doria  and  Uoncada,  ib. 
Causes  which  disappointed  the  French  opera- 
tions against,  99B,  9Sn.  Doria  revolis  and 
opens  the  communieadoo  by  eea  again,  997. 
Oppressed  by  the  Spanish  vkeroy  Don  redro 
de  Toledo,  beoomes  disaffected  to  tlie  emperor 
Charles  V.,  499.  Is  hanased  by  n  Turkish 
flee^ib. 

.Vb«««n,  count  of,  taivadee  Bouilton  at  the  head 
oftheimperialtals,lU.  Invades  France,  takes 
MousoU)  and  besieges  Meaierea,  but  is 
pulsed,  lb. 

JVWearrf,  tlie  kingdom  oi;  ui^uitly  nequlfed  by 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  97.  D*Albret*e  Invasion 
of,  defeated  by  cnrdinal  Ximenes,  105.     its 


castles  dismantled,  except  Pampehina,  which 

ngthens.  lb.    Invaded  Inr  Francis 

In  the  name  of  Heniy  D'Albret,  130.    Ee- 


Ximenesstrei 


by  r&pane,  the  French  general,  ib. 
The  French  driven  oat  fay  the  Spmiiards,  and 
TEsparre  token  prisoner,  lb. 
^etkefUmda^  the  nDvemment  of,  Urit 


by  Charles  V., 


The  Flemings 
Charles's  gofanf  to  Spain,  107.  In 
Francis  I.  King  of  Prance,  151.    A  truce  con- 


cluded with,  by  Henry  VHI.  of  Inland,  990, 
S77.  Invaded  by  Francis  anin,  7n.  A  sus- 
pension of  arms  there,  ib.  An  inpurrectkm  at 
Ghent,  981,  989.  See  Oktmt.  1r  once  more 
Invaded  by  Francis,  30B.  '•  Rraiffned  by  the 
emperor  to  Ua  son  Pfailio,  455.  A  review  of 
tlie  alterathms  in,  dnitaf  uie  sixteenth  oentury, 
400. 
Jflfe«,  a  tmee  Ibr  ton  years  eoneinded  there  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Frauds,  973.  Pwkied 
ly  tHe  Fieneh  and  Turin.  ao». 


JVbfM^tr«■^td;Mn«0l«kl*■V. 

I.  af  France,  100.    ThetnMc< 

Chailea,190. 
XwtmmUrg.  the  dn  of  , 


reUgtou,  1 

Adrian's  li 

The  reply  to,  184.' 

Ibu    Preaenis  alitfof  grievanoeatt  thenefm,' 

Ibw    The  leceiB,  ot  edict  o<,  ihu    Tfate  dteiof 

great  advantage  to  tlie  lefoonen,  185.   Fro- 

ceedings  of  a  second  diet  tlKre,ltt,l».   le- 

eeasofthcdie^l86.  An  mi  aintondaiionyeed 

the  pioiestanta,  9191 

Orm^  and  other  plaeca  tai  Barbaxy.  aBafiwtl  to 

the  crown  of  Castile,  by  Ximenas,  97. 
OrMMge,  PiiUibert  <te  GhabMia,  nrinee  oLgmaal 
of  the  tanporial  amy  OB  the  death  of  the  dnke 
of  Bourhon,  takes  the  castle  of  St.  Ai«elo,  wd 
pope  Clemem  VII.  pnsoaer,  9ia  Reiires  to 
Maples  on  the  apfvoaebor  Lmtfi«G,9A,99ik 
Takea  hto  ancoemor,  the  manittia  de  tlalaaes, 
prisoner  at  Avena,  99& 
(Means,  duke  of.'deliverad  ob  to  the  empsNr 
Charlea  V.  with  the  danpUa,  as  hosinges  Ar 
the  performance  of  the  tieaty  ol  Madrid  904. 
k  married  to  Catharine  diledid,  :^  Be- 
comes  daunhtai  by  iha  death  of  hia  brattai  ^Sn. 
Seel>flup*n». 

-  duke  of,  faKiChtr  to  the  fbmar,  coai- 
'     irmyapMiaiedhyF^aadBLtethe 
Ijnxemoouia,304.   lapnanptodby 
indoo  Us  ceoiBeato,  aiijBto  i£ 
daupiihi  in  Prwidnrm,  mTlliei^ 
«n. 

Fadbees,  Donna  Maria,  wf  ft  to  Da«  Mto  da  Pa- 
dilln,  her  artAd  aehmne  to  nttomaney  to  eupply 
the  army  of  the  ho^  Junta,  in.  Berhushand 
taken  prisoner  and  exneutodilTti  His  toner  to 
her,  Ib.  AVte.  Kaiaes  ibraea  lo  iiiisim  Us 
death,  171.  Is  redneed,  and  mllius  to  FoitB- 
gal.lTS. 

Ps^tlia,  Don  3ohn  de,  hh  C 
100.    Heads   *     ' 


Bouts  the  troops  undei  Eonqufllo,  lOiL 
a  convention  of  the  malecontentt  at  Avila,  M9. 
Fonns  theeonfederaeyeaied  Tk0  ife^Jinu, 
103.  Disclahv  Adrian's  aattaQrny,ih.  Gels 
possession  of  queen  Jonnna,  ib.  Removes  ths 
holy  Junto  to  Tordedltai,  the  plaea  of  her  leri- 


denee.lb.   Bent  with  t 
deprives  Adri 
163;  104,  k  I 


deuce,  lb.   Bent  with  lioc»  to  Vnllndi 
denrives  Adrian  of  all  pMver  nf  gove 


aimy  of  the  Junto  .by  Don  Pedro  de  GInm,  J07. 
Is  appointed  commander  nt  the  wntgnarion 
ofGlnm,168.  His  army  aumdied  with  BMacy 
by  an  expedient  of  bis  wife,  Al  DsaieguTor- 
relobaton,  100.  Thkes  and  plundsn  h,  lb. 
Condudcs  a  trace  with  the  nohtos,  ib.  Is 
wounded  and  taken  prlaoBBr  fai  an  aetiott  woh 
the  Cond4  de  Raio,  im  Is  put  to  death,  lb. 
Hk letter  to  hie wUb,ibL  JVW*.  Bkkltorto 
thedtyofTMedo,  171.    .WW*. 

PuUtiiutU,  the  refbrmatton  fstahlhhad  there  liy 
the  elector  Frederick,  300. 

PmUtnu.  eount,  ambosador  fnm  the  dkA  nt 
Francfort,  brii«i  Chaiks  ▼.  the  oCkr  of  tha 
hnperial  crown,  whkb  be  aeeepto,  117. 


Faaipefana,  castle  of,  to  Navane,  tto  finrtl 
'       '  by  cardinal  Xlmenea, 


ISO. 


by  the 


Uons  I 

Tnken  by1 

Henry   d'AIbiM, 

France,  lb. 
Fsjpaey,  how  liable  to  bea 

of  the  hnperial  crown,  113. 
ParflfiuNf,  a  sovereignty  esinbiklMd  Aefv  by  tho 

01^  of  Jesuits,  9nr  The  fadtoUtautoofcivS- 

Ixed  by  them,  ib.    Precautions  nsad  by  the 

Jeaulto  to  preserve  the  Indtpendsney  of  *ets 


iK»£X. 
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Pmi»,  •  daevM  poMlAed  hfXtm  vnlvonlty  oC 
■gUMl  Martta  Ldither  tbe  refiMtAer,  146.  A 
dacrae  of  tbeparttemait  of,  puUtahed  agftfant 
ibe  «Biperor  Chailes  V.,  9NI,  971. 

PflTiM,  me  doteby  of,  oouflrmed  la  Octtrlo  Fai^ 
neae,  *yyog  Mvm  It!.,  3«.  Is  Attacked  by 
tiiB  uppCT'lMili^  ftsd  mocmifaHy  protected  by 
ttw  PreBcta,  983. 

Pm«c«,  •  treaty  eonehided  tbere  becween  the, 
emperor  Cbftriea  V.  and  Maurice  of  Saxooy, 
414.  KotectfoM  Ota  this  peacci  ftnd  the  con- 
duct of  Maarieef  415. 

ftm'a,  beMeged  by  Prandi  I.  of  France,  19. 
Vteorously  deftnded  by  Antonfo  de  Leyva, 
190.  Battle  of^  between  Prands  and  tbe  duke 
of  Bonibon,  191, 191  Tlie  Impeiial  troops  in 
that  city  mutiny,  195. 

Pmd  IIL  pope,  etecied,  945.  His  ebaraeter,  lb. 
Proposes  a  general  council  to  be  held  at  Man- 
tua, SSL  Negotiates  personally  between  tlie 
emperor  and  Pranciv273.  IsMies  a  bull  Ibr  a 
council  at  Mantua,  977.  Prorogues  and  trans- 
fers It  to  Ticenaa,  tTB.  A  partial  refbnnation 
of  abuses  by,  lb.  Summons  the  council  of 
IVent,  311.  Prorogues  It,  lb.  SnmmoM  it 
again,  328.  Grants  the  dutchies  of  Parma  and 
FlacentlatoMsillQiHimateaonfdSS.  Deprives 
and  excommunicates  the  electoi«l  bishop  of 
Cologne,  339.  Presses  the  emperor  to  declare 
war  against  the  protestanis,  333.  Oonchides 
■n  aUnuce  with  nim  against  the  protesiants, 
334.  Indiscreetly  publishes  this  treaty,  330. 
His  troops  join  the  emperor^  341.  Recalls  them, 
350.  Removes  the  connett  fVan  Trent  to  Bo- 
logna, 373.  Refuses  the  «mperor*s  request  to 
eairythecoundl  back  to  Trent,  ib.  His  resent- 
ment against  tbe  emperor  (br  the  murder  nf  his 
son  cardinal  Ttunoeae,  374.    is  petltkHied  by 


thf  diet  of  Aumlmrgf or  tbe  return  of  the 
cU  of  Trent,  375.  Etudes  the  complying  with 
this  request,  375, 370.  His  senthn^ts  of  the 
Jatsrlsh  published  Iw  Charles,  378, 379.  Us- 
misses  the  council  of  Bologna,  381.  Aanezes 
Parma  and  Plaoentia  to  the  holy  see,  383. 
Dies,  lb.  Tbe  manaer  of  his  death  inquired- 
Intbjjk.    JWrfe. 

Pml  IV.  pone,  eleeled,  44a  RIs  character  and 
history,  449.  Pouods  the  order  of  Theadnes, 
ib.  is  the  nrtnctpal  occasion  of  estabUsfaing 
the  InquUdon  In  the  papal  territortes,  lb. 
Lays  aside  his  austerity  on  his  eleetloB,  ib. 
His  partialhy  to  his  nephews.  45a  Is  alienated 
ftom  the  emperor  by  his  nepnews,  lb.  Makes 
overtures  to  an  alliance  with  Fraaoe,  451.  Is 
enraged  by  the  reoem  of  the  diet  of  Augabuig, 
491  Signs  t  treaty  with  Pranee,  453.  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  truce  for  Ave  years,  concluded  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  Henry,  45B.  His  insi- 
dious artiflces  to  defeat  this  truce,  458,  4S0. 
Absolves  RenvT  ftom  his  oath^und  condndes 
a  new  treaty  with  him,  400.  ms  violem  pro- 
ceedings agidnst  Philip,  now  king  of  Spain,  ib. 
The  Comoagna  Romana  seized  by  the  duke 
d'Alva,  401.  Concludes  a  truce  with  Ah^fl. 
401, 408.  CCmtrast  between  fais  conduct  and 
that  of  Chtrtes.  404.  Renews  bis  hotfUlticn 
against  Philiift,  401  Is  unprovided  for  mlUtarv 
operations,  ib.  Is  rednoed  to  make  peace  with 
PhiUp,  by  the  recaU  of  the  duke  of  Guise  alter 
the  defeat  of  St  Cluinthi,  471, 471  Reeeives 
an  ambassador  ftom  the  emperor  Pbrdlnand  to 
notify  his  electlon,butreAisAs  toseehhD,orto 
acknowledge  the  eonperor,  470, 477.  DiM^^Sl 

PtuMnj  a  Prench  oflloer.  sent  ambassador  ftom 
Francis  t.  to  sultan  Solyman,  907.  His  suc- 
cessful negotiations  at  the  Porte,  307, 308. 

PMOroJfctf,  eari  of,  aent  by  queen  Mary  of  Eng- 
land  with  a  bmj^  of  mmto  Join  the  SpanMi 
army  In  the  liOW-Countrlsa,  487. 

Ptrrignmh  the  capital  of  RousriRni,  beiieged 
by  the  daaphto  of  Fimcp,  301    The  ilege 


P»scars,maiquis  de,  takes  MUan  by  aasMill,  US. 
Drives  Bonnivet  back  to  Prance,  181.  Hto 
generous  care  of  the  chevalier  B^yaid,  182. 
Commands  in  the  invasion  of  Provence,  187. 
Besieges  ManeiDes,  lb.  Ills  anny  retlies  to- 
ward Italy,  on  the  appearance  of  the  Pranch 


troops,  lb.  Aerips  iSliuii  to  the  French,  189. 
Prevails  on  the  Spanish  uoops  mn  lo  mnmiqr 
at  present  for  their  pay,  ib.  Cooiributestolbe 
defeat  of  Francis,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  191 
Is  diegusted  at  Francis  befaig  taken  to  Bpahi 
without  bis  concurrence,  198.  His  resentment 
Inflamed  bv  Moroni,  ib.  Betrays  Moroni's 
to  iheenqieror,  190.    Anests  Monmd^ 


ib.    Dies,  901. 


V.,'  visits  Spatai,  w|th 
Does  home      "    "' 


PkOipy  arthdnke  of  Austria,  and  i 
"      ■  -    '    ■      r|th  hii  wl 

age  [ 
France  for  Uie  earidom  of  Piandersjib.    Hia 


.     .  ife  Joama,  90. 

by  the  wuy  to  liCWls  Xu.  of 


title  to  the  crown  acknowledged  by  die  Oories, 

"^     is  disgusted  with  the  forasality  of  the 

ib.  FenllumidbeeoaMsJetfOHi 

lb.    Slighta  his  wife,  lb.    His 


Spanish 
of  his  B 


abrupt  departure  ftom  Spain,  ib.' 
through  Prance,  and  orters  into  a  treaty  with 
Lewis,  91.  His  sentiments  on  Feriihand^s 
obtatnliiK  the  regency  of  Castile,  01  Re* 
quires  Ferdinand  to  retire  to  Arragon,  and 
resign  Ms  regencv  of  Castile,  Ibi  The  regencT 
of  Castile  vested  Jointly  hi  him,  Ferdhiati4 
and  Joanna,  by  the  treaty  of  Salamanca,  91 
Bets  out  for  Spain,  and  Is  driven  on  the  coast 
of  England,  Where 
'  r  Henry  VH. 


ehe 

,  04.    Arrives  at 


The  CasiSUan  nobHIty  declare  openly  for 
ib.    Ferdhiend  resigns  the  regency  of  Oi 


ib. 


to  him,  lb.  interview  befsfeea  them,  lb.  Ac- 
knowtodged  kh«  of  Casdie  by  tbe  Cortes,  91 
Dies,  ib.  Joanna's  extraordinary  eondnct  hi 
regdrdtohisbody,!!  SeaJsamM. 
Pkiitm^  prince,  son  to  tbe  emperor  Charles  T-i  his 
right  of  sneceasion  rsoognlBedlyy  the  Cortes  of 
Arragon  and  VakadaTioiIsackn        '    ~ 

by  tbe  states  of  the  Netheriaada,  989.    

portneiR  diagMts  the  Fleadngs,  lb.  His  cba- 
meter,  3M.  ismarrledioMaryqueeuofEw- 
land,  m  433.  Tbs  English  parilamentjeahme 
ofhtan,434.  His  fluher  res^u  Us  hereditary 
dominions  to  him,  451  b  caHed  by  his  Ihtber 
out  of  Kiiriand.  451  The  ceremony  efhiveat- 
lag  him,  lb.  His  father's  address  to  hhB,4S0. 
Commissions  Cardfaial  GranveUe  toadiremthe 
UssemUy  In  his  rmme,  Ib.  Mary  queen  dowa- 
ger of  HangatT  resigns  her  regency,  lb.  The 
dpminkws  of  Spahi  resigned  tn  Mm,  4S7.  Bhi 
enpolitenem  to  tlie  French  smbassadiii  OOUg- 
ny,  4SB.  ^Ms.  The  pope*s  violent  proeeed- 
ngs  against  hhn,  401  Hlssc 


.  Quintin  to  be  prosecuted,  470. 

,.  ie.  The  small  advanu 


ooramendng  hostilities  against  the  pope.  481. 
His  nngraieftil  neglect  In  piyhig  Me  fUher*B 
pension,  403.  The  pope  renews  hostllilleB 
agafaist  hhn,  405  Amnibles  an  aimy  hi  the 
Low-Coontrles  against  France.  4O0.  Goes 
over  to  England  to  engage  that  kingdom  In  the 
war,  400, 407.  Visits  the  camp  at  St.  Quhidn, 
after  the  victory,  460.  Opposes  the  scheme  of 
orders  the  ileiB  of 
sd,470.  StQidatlik 
taken  bv  assault,  ib.  The  small  ad vantMoff  flu 
reapedby  these  successes,  471.  Builds  the  Es- 
curlal  fai  memory  of  the  battle  of  Sl  Quindn. 
lb.  Conchidcs  a  peace  with  the  pope,  478. 
Rcsloros  Plaoentia  to  Octavio  Faruese,  lb. 
Grants  the  Investitare  of  Sienna  to  Cosmo  dl 
Medici,  473^  Enters  into  negotiatioinsforjeace 
with  his  prisoner  Montmorency,' 480.  Iieath 
of  queen  Mary,  484.  Addremes  lier  sueeei 
EUzabeth  for  marriage,  lb.  Elizabeth'si 
lives  for  r^lectlng  Mm.  485^  Her  evaalve  ia« 
8wertoMm,lb.  SupplantihissonDoBOailos, 
and  marries  Remy^  daughter  B0sabelh,087. 
Asdeles  ^of  the  treaty  of  Cbaiemi  C^mbrete,  Ibi 
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INDEX. 


nii»«ri,Binaiiiiel,inl(e  of  Savoy.    Bee  80909. 

Fkilippme,  nephew  lo  Andrew  DorU.  defeats 
Moocada  in  a  sea  eugacea*«nt  beforo  the  bar- 
bourofNaplemaM. 

Aaieaa,  marauis  de.  invadei  Tianeylvania  fot 
Ferdinaod,  3UU.  MierepreaeolB  cardinal  Mat- 
tinuzKi  to  Ferdinand,  and  obtains  a  conuaia- 
aiofi  to  awanrtnatw  bim,  400.  Is  forced  to 
abandon  Transylyania,  497. 

PiMff^,  iBvadiMl  by  Henry  VIIL,  IfiB.  Hennr 
lbreedl»y  the  doke  de  Vendoiue  to  retire,  1S8, 
IS.  Invaded  again  under  tho duke  (^Suffolk, 
180L  Penecraies  atanoat  to  P^ria,  but  1m  driven 
back,  lb.  laeflteuiai  invaaian  bf  the  iaipe- 
rftalMa,9m 

FtccaalM,  the  dutchy  of,  jmnlad  together  with 
thatof  Parma,  I7  pope  Paul  HI.  to  his  natural 
■OB,  cardinal  Faroeae,  395.  Fameae  aaaaaal- 
Baled  then*,  374.  la  taken  poaaeaakm  of  bytho 
tnapeiial  troops,  ib.  &estored  to  Octavio  Far- 
nese,  in  Pbil^.  of  Spain,  473 

PoUf  cardinal,  arrives  in  Rngi^nii  with  a  lep^ 
line  coauniaiton,  433.  Endeavoura  to  mediate 
apeaoe  between  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
France,  without  auocesB,44S.  Is  recalled  from 
the  eourt  of  Bnglandliy  pope  Paul  IV.,  465 

Frmtiagy  Its  effects  on  the  pragrem  of  the  refix^ 
matlon.l^a. 

JVapM,  its  privilem  abridged  hf  F^idinaad 
Ung  of  Bohemia,  371. 

JVolMUaCs,  the  derivationof  the  aame,836.  Of 
whom  they  originally  consisted,  ib.    A 


decree  pubUshed  a^abst  them  by  the  emperor, 
237.  They  enter  into  a  league,  XW.  See 
■SstsfJrald*.  Renew  their  league,  and  apply  to 
Francis,  king  of  Francejand  Henry  VUl.  of 
Bngland,  for  protection,  S30.  Are  secretly  en- 
couraged by  Francis,  ib.  Receive  a  supply  of 
money  from  Henry,  Ua  Terms  of  the  paclA- 
cation  agreed  to  between  them  and  the  em- 
peror at  Nurembera,  ib.  Assist  the  emperor 
against  the  Turks,  it.  Their  nogotiatiow  with 
the  pope,  relative  to  a  general  council,  941. 
Renew  the  league  of  Smalkalde  for  ten  years, 
351.  Themotivesforrefushigtoasalst  the  king 
of  France  against  the  emperor,  900.  RefiMe  to 
acknowiedgs  the  council  summoned  by  the 
pope  ai  Mantua,  977.  A  conference  between 
their  principal  divhios  aud  a  deputation  of 
catholics,  at  RJatiabon,  9M.  Thia  conference 
how  rendered  fruiOess.  994, 90S.  Obtatai  a  pri- 
vate grant  from  Charles  in  their  (bvour,  W6. 
Drive  the  duke  of  Brunswick  from  his  do- 
minions, 319.  All  rigorous  edicts  andnst  them 
'  i  by  a  receai  of  the  diet  ofSpires,  313. 


Their  remonstrances  to  Ferdinand  at  the  diet 
of  Worms,  399.  Their  inflexible  adherence  to 
the  recem  of  Spires,  323.  Disclaim  sll  con- 
nection with  the  council  of  Trent,  ib.  Are 
Mrengthoned  by  the  accession  of  Frederick, 
elector  palatine,  396.  Are  alarmed  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  emperor,  398.  The  emiieror 
leagues  with  the  pope  against  them,  335.  Pre- 
pare to  resist  the  emperor,  337.  Levy  an  army, 
W,  Tlie  operations  of  the  army  distracted  by 
the  joint  commanders,  311.  The  army  dis- 
Bttrsed,  34a  The  elector  of  Saxony  reduced, 
383.  The  landgrave  deceived  by  treaty,  and 
4»nnned,  368.  The  emperor's  cruel  treamient 
of  him,  370.  The  Interim,  a  system  of  theology 
recommended  by  the  emperor  to  the  diet  at 
Augsburg,  3T7.-  Are  promised  protection  by 
the  emperor  at  the  council  of  Trent,  380.  The 
emperor  proceeds  rigorously  againit  them,  304. 
Their  deputies  obtain  a  safe  conduct  from  the 
emperor,  but  are  refused  by  the  council,  39a 
Maurice  of  Saxony  raises  an  army  in  their 
cause,  404.  See  .*fa«rie«.  Treaty  of  Passau, 
414.  The  protestant  princes  again  unite  to 
strengUien  the  pfotestant  interest,  445.  Recess 
of  tlie  diet  of  Augsburg  on  Uie  subject  of  reU- 
gioD,  ib.  Why  originally  averK  to  the  prln- 
c  jples  of  toIeratioD,  44Q. 


Frmam^s,  Is  laid  wasm  by  « 

moiency  on  the  approach  of  t 

Charles  V.,  967.    Is  enieted  by  1 

98a    The  disastroos  retreat  of  tbe^  < 

from,  960, 
/VnsMs,  when  conquered  by  the  Teaoaic  onier, 

90a    Is  erected  into  a  dulchy,  ami  ftaally  ' 

a  kingdom,  and  enjoyed  bythe  hmt  of  I 

■    ■      {,ib. 


dMnas. 
emperor  and  diet  there,  904.    TUs 
'      "  dilem^ 


SMvrm 


burg  4 
whicl] 


howreadeiedfruiilem,904»9BS.    Ad 
there  by  the  emperor,333.    The  caslmlic  1 
ben  of,  aaaert  the  authority  o^  the  < 
Trent,  ib.    The  nroiestanis  1 
rial  agaiHt  it.  ib.    Tim  pn 
retire,  3K. 

^ormaiion,  in  reU^o,  the  rise  of,  ezplaiiied, 
M.  ThedietatWormscaltodbyChaflcaV., 
to  check  the  program  of,  lb.  Aeooiiu  of  Mar- 
tin Luther,  the  reformer,  ISA.  Bcmnaing  til, 
laSwilceriand,byZukigliua,I38.  State^ia 
Germany,  at  tne  arrival  of  Chailes  ¥_  131 
Reflections  on  the  conduct  of  the  ooortofloBe 
toward  Luther,  134.  And  on  Luiher'a  eon- 
duct,  lb.  Inqoiiy  faito  the  causes  which  can- 
tribulod  to  the  program  oil  135, 136.  Ofaservar 
tionaon  the  pontincate  or  Alexander  VLaad 
Juiiim  n.,  136.  The  immotal  Uvea  of  the 
Romiah  clergy,  ib.  The  progrem  of,  tavooied 
by  the  faivenBon  of  prmtliig^49.  And  the  re- 
vival of  learnhig,  149, 143.  The  great  prooom 
of,  in  Geimady,  189.  Advantaues  derived  to, 
from  thediet  at  Nuremberg,  185.  list  ' 
hi  fovour  of  civil  liberty,  905.  Thed 
between  the  emperor  aind  the  pope,  fovouruhle 
to,  ^aO.  The  great  anead  of;  among  the  Gei^ 
man  prinoea,  935.  The  confeaaioB  of  Augt- 
E  drawn  up  by  Bfelancthon,  937.  Caoaea 
ichledtothatof£nglUMl,944.  Theeuaaam 
it  gave  rise  to,  945. 
ries,  and  5aMtt«Jd«.  Is  established  in  E 
S79.  The  neat  atteratian  occasioned  by, 
the  court  of  Rome,  484.  Contribated  to  im- 
prove both  the  morals  and  learning  of  the 
Romiah  church,  496. 
RegriCf  mvested  by  the  French,  who  are  le- 
inlsed^  the  gojpernor  Oiiiociardinl,  the  hiam- 

AsMiMstranes  of  grievanoea  dimwn  op  by  the 
holy  Junta,  the  particulam  of;  164, 165.  Re- 
marka  on,  160. 

Reverse,  a  deed  so  called,  signed  by  tbs  amh- 
dnke  Ferdinand  on  being  electad  klngor  Boha- 
mia,910. 

Rheggie,  plundeied  and  burnt  by  Barbarossa,  909. 

Rkodee,  the  IMand  of,  besieged  by  Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  159.  Taken  by  him,  lb.  The 
ishmd  of  Malta  granted  to  the  kttighl8o<;by 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  iU 

kieklieuj  cardinal,  his  remarks  on  Die  Rett's  Ma- 
tory  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy,  356.    JTete, 

RHuon,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Pafte,tiiQ 
motives  of  hiv  return  to  France^JBaL  Is  mar- 
dered  in  his  tourney  bsck  to  Constantlnonl«^ 
by  order  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  all- 
lanese,  ib. 

Romej  reflections  on  the  eondoet  of  tlm  court  of, 
respecting  the  proceedingt  against  Martin  Im- 
ther,134.  TheexerMtantWealthof  thechnich 
oL  previous  to  the  reformation,  139.  Venalliy 
of,  14U.  How  it  drained  other  countries  of 
their  wealth,  141.  The  city  seised  by  cardinal 
Colonna,  and  pope  Clement  VH.  besieged  iik 
the  CasUe  of  8u  Angeto,  912,  913.  The  city 
token  by  the  imperialists,  and  Poorixm  kiBed, 
317.  Is  plundered,  9ia  The  great  revolnllon 
In  the  court  of,  during  the  sixteenth  century, 
404,  405.  How  affected  by  the  revolt  of  Lif- 
ther,496.  Thespiritofttsgovermnent  changed 
by,ib. 
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n»mtt»U^  tMt  bf  cwUmI  Adttan  Willi  iroooi 
10  iuppnw  the  inaurreetton  In  Segovia,  ISl. 
b  routed  by  ilie  liimirgentis  ib. 

Jftnerif  FraiieeHCO  Maria  di^  rartored  to  his 
dutcfay  of  UrUno,  by  pope  Adriaai  179. 

Aoso/axa,  a  KuMtaii  ca(Alve,  becomes  the  fa- 
vourite miflireei  orsultan  Solvinau  the  Magni- 
floent,  4S7.  her  only  daufhier  married  to 
Rufltan  Uie  grand  vizier,  ib.  Procurae  lierKtf 
to  be  declared  a  iVeewottian  by  the  sultan,  49B. 
Is  formally  married  to  liim,  ib.    Renders  Soly- 

J2iwtoa«  grand  visier  to  Soiynlaii  the  MagniAetni, 
te  married  to  his  daughter  by  Roxalana,  497. 
liana's  scheute  to  ruin  8oly 


I  luakNisot  tlie  virtues oi  his  son  Mustaptia, 
!».    Musiaplw  strangled,  430. 


Bnieis  into  RoialanaV 
n'a  son  MuBtapha,ib. 


Isseotwllhanarmy 


to  destroy  him,  4S».    Draws  Solynan  la  tbie 
army  by  raise  reports,  4S9, 430. 

fJMlmmneu,  treaty  of,  between  FMUnamI  ef  Ai^ 
ragon,  and  Ills  son-in-law  Philip,  93. 

6mt^tu^  prince  of,  heads  the  disaAcied  Neapoli- 
tans, agaiuM  the  oppressloosof  the  viceroy  Don 
Pedrt>de  Toledo.  4tt.  SoUdls  aid  fram  Henry 
H.  of  France,  who  Instigates  the  Turks  to  in- 
vade Naples,  ib. 

StOueett  luuquis  de,  succeeds  Lautrec  In  the 
command  of  the  French  anuy  before  Naples, 
998.  Retires  to  Aversa,  where  he  is  taken  pri- 
•oner  by  the  prince  of  Orange,  ib.  Betray»  his 
charge  in  Piedmont,  906. 

iSflncerre,  count  de,  defends  St.  Disler  against  the 
emperor  Charles,  316.  Is  deceived  into  a  sur- 
render by  the  cardinal  Granvelle,  317. 

fisaeajr*,  a  Fleming,  made  chancellor  of  Castile 
by  Cbarles,  on  the  death  of  Xlmenes,  100.  His 
extortions,  ib. 

SttvoHOs  is  fortified,  and  Its  harbour  cleared  by 
the  French  to  favour  its  rivalship  with  Ge- 
noa, 337. 

Stwtfj  Charles,  duke  of,  marries  Beatrix  of  Por- 
tugal, sister  to  the  emperor  Charies  V.,  960. 
The  cause  of  Francis's  displeasure  acahMt  him, 
961.  His  terriv>ries  ovei^nin  by  toe  French 
troops,  Ih.  Geneva  recovers  its  liberty,  MS. 
His  sltuaUon  by  the  truce  of  Nice,  between  the 
emperor  and  Francis.  S74.  Is  besieged  at  Nke, 
by  the  French  and  Turks.  300. 

6mi&ti,  Emanuel  Phillbert,  duke  of,  appointed  by 
Philip  of  Spain  to  command  his  army  in  the 
Low-Countries,  467.  Invests  St.  Quintin,  ih. 
Defifiats  Randekit  in  an  endeavouf  to  Join  the 
garrison,  468.  But  does  not  hinder  him  from 
Altering  the  town.  Ib.  Defeats  the  constable 
Montmorency,  and  takes  hhn  prisoner,  468, 
409.  Is  graciously  visiied  In  thecamp  by  Philip, 
460.  Takes  Su  Quintin  by  assault,  47a  As- 
risls  Montmorency  in  negotiating  peace  be- 
n  Philip  and  Henry,  480.  Marries  Henry's 
r  Elixabeth,  "^ 


SMXoKfh  elector  of,  appointed  Joint  commander  of 
thearmy  of  the  protesunt  league,  with  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse,  341.  Their  characters  com- 
pared, ib.  Opposes  the  landgrave's  intention 
of  giving  battle  to  the  emperor^343.  Ills  elect- 
orate seoed  by  Maurice,  346.  The  army  of  the 
lesgue  disperse.  348.  Recovers  Saxon v,  340. 
Is  amused  by  Maurice  with  a  negotiation,  lb. 
Raises  an  aimy  to  defend  hlmseir  against  the 
emperor  361.  Is  irresolute  In  his  measures, 
ib.  Charles  passes  the  Elbe,  3^1.  309.  Is  at- 
tacked by  the  imperialists,  368.  Is  taken  pri- 
aonerand  harshly  received  by  the  emperor,  363, 
Is  condemned  to  death  by  a  court  manlal.  364. 
His  resolution  (m  the  occasion,  364, 365.  Is  In 
duced  by  regard  to  his  family  to  surrender  his 
electorate,  365.  Refuses  the  emperor's  desire 
cf  his  approving  the  Interim,  770.  The  rigour 
oTbis  conflnement  bicreased,  lb.  Is  carried  by 
the  emperor  with  him  Into  the  Netherlands, 
381.    Is  released  by  tlie  enperor  on  Maurice's' 


taking  aims  against  bin,  but  cboosea  to  eonti< 
nue  with  ihe  emperor,  406.  Obtains  his  llbeity 
alter  Hie  .reaiy  ui  Passau,  416, 417. 
.  Geurge,  duk<  of,  an  enemy  to  the  refor- 

mation, S7U.  His  death  an  advantage  to  the 
relbrmauon,  ib.  The  protestaut  religion  estab- 
lished Uiere  by  Henry,  duke  of,  ^b.  Hi-nry  it 
succeeded  bv  liissun Maurice,  3iAl.  His moUvea 
for  not  accvding  to  tlie  league  of  Smalkaide,  ib. 
Biarches  to  tlie  assisunre  oi  Ferdiuaud  hn 
Hungary,  ib.  Joins  itie  emperor  aitalnsi  the 
prolestanta,  330. 345.  See  Jintnec 
•Sfi/Mrtef,  Bt:basiian,  a  commnnder  in  the  anny  of 
tlie  protesiani  league,  his  vigorous  comiufloee- 
nent  ol  hostllliies,  340.  Is  h^udkioualy  re- 
caliad,  341.    Isaxpelied  Ironi  Augsburg  on  Iha 


ofGntae, 


dispeiilon  of  the  prmsatani  army,  348. 

StoUtmd,  Jamea  V.ol,marri«  d  to  Mar 
duchess  dowager  oi  LongueviUe,  9R 
o^  James  and  accession  ol  his  inlant  daugtner 
Mary,  307.  Mary  cootiacted  to  the  dauphin  of 
France,  374.  The  marriage  ct'Jebnted,  477. 
Mary  aKSumes  the  title  and  armsof  Englaiid  oa 
the  death  ot  Mary  of  England,  484rbicluded 
In  the  tivaty  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  486.  Al- 
teration  hi  the  eonduct  of  England  toward,  404. 

SecU  in  religion,  reflections  on  the  origin  ol,S45. 

StgoviMf  an  insurrectioii  there,  on  account  of 
their  representative  Tordesiilas  voting  for  the 
donaUve  to  Charles  V.,  160.  Is  killed  Iw  the 
populace,  ih.     The  insurgeals  there  defeat 


Ronqoillo,  sent  to  suppress  them  by  rMwiiit^^ 
Adrian,  161.  Surrenders  alter  the  battle  of 
Vlllalar,  171. 

Mm  II.  Suhan,  extirpates  the  Mamalukes,  and 
adds  Egypt  and  Syria  to  his  empire,  llf. 
Considered  as  fbnnidabhs  to  the  Eiuopean 
poweri,  ib. 

A/srxa,  obtains  of  Charles  V.  the  faivestitare  of 
MUan,  107.  Forfelu  the  dutchy  by  his  intrlgnea 
with  Morond,  100.  Joins  in  a  league  andnst 
Charles  Ibr  the  recovery  of  Milan,  900.  la 
foroed  to  surrender  Milan  to  ihe  imperialist^ 
811,918.  Obtains  again  of  the  emperor  the  in- 
vestiture of  Milan,  834.  Enters  hito  a  priivatB 
treaty  with  Francis,  358.  Merveille,  Francis's 
envoy,  executed  for  murder,  8S0.    Dies,  909. 

AMnna,  the  Inhabitants  of,  hmitore  the 


of  the  emperor  Charles  ^ 
against  th^  nobles,  481.  The  imperial  traopa 
endeavour  to  enslave  them,  Ib.  Regain  pos- 
aession  of  theb-  cHy,  489.  Repulse  an  attack 
of  the  Germans,  496.  Are  besieged  by  the  mar- 

Sils  de  Marlgnano,  438.  The  eonunander 
onluc  repulses  tlie  assanhs  vigorously,- lb. 
Thetown  reduced  by  fkmlne,  Ib.  Numbers  of 
the  citizens  retire,  and  estabUsh  a  free  govern- 
ment at  Monte  Aldno,  430.  The  lemalnlnf 
citizens  oppressed,  ib.  And  flock  to  Monte  Ai- 
cino,  ib.  Is  granted  by  the  emperor  to  hla  son 
Philip,  lb.  'The  investiture  given  by  Philip  to 
Cosmo  di  Medici,  473. 

SUverkmuen,  battle  of,  between  Maurice  of 
Saxony  ana  Albert  of  Brandenburgh,  484. 

Siont  cardinal  of,  his  sclieme  for  weakening  the 
French  army  in  the  Milanese,  155l  Leaves  the 
Imperial  army  to  attend  the  conclave  on  the 
tfrathofLeoX.,ib. 

Aasttalde,  the  protestanls  enter  into  a  league 
there  for  their  mutual  support,  83&  The  league 
renewed  at  a  second  meeting  there.  830.  The 
league  of,  renewed  for  ten  years,  851.  Amani* 
festo,  reAislngto  acknowledge  a  council  called 
by  the  pope,  877.  The  king  of  Denmark  Jolna 
the  league,  878.  The  princes  of,  protest  against 
the  authority  of  the  Imperial  chamber,  and  the 
receai  of  the  diet  at  Nuremberg,  311.  Publish 
a  manifesto  sgainst  the  proceedings  of  the 
coimcil  at  Trent,  397.  Are  alarmed  at  the  |m- 
eeedlngs  of  the  emperor,  ib.  A  want  of  unity 
among  the  meodiers,  397, 388.  The  views  of 
the  elector  of  Suony,  and  the  lan^gmve,  ex- 
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SA  Tbair  dapHtiea  procwti 
of  Treat,  3M.  TMr  * 
■lamiedatite  eoiparor't  nmedlaiBaBdd*^ 
elaradaiM,  IWTe  Um  dial, ».  TIta  aapaior 
toagoM  whli  tlie  pope  ^lit  Umqi,  lb.  Pre- 
pare to  rerin  tbe  emperor,  a7.  Are  dieep- 
poiflMd  iu  tbeir  appltoiiea  to  the  Veneliaae 
and 9wkm,9SLjai  Amikn wttJi Hewy  VUL 
aad  FrmaiaB,  aB.  AeBeiBMealai|eeniy,3a8, 
339.  Arepat«BderllKlMaortliefliaplrB,340. 
Declare  war  MaiMt  the  eammr,  lb.  Uoetfll- 
tlee  bmifl  bfSelMriel,  Ml  Tl^f  reeaM  Mm, 
ML    TheeleeiororBBBoar«Bdlaiid|ravaof 


INDEX. 


)  ejipniatwd  iaiat  rnaiw»n  of 
,  lb.  Tbe  ebaneien  of  tbe  civa  ooas- 
Tlielr  eaaradoBe 
Hnad,MM4S.  < 
ir'8  eaap^  Ml.  Mafceo 
taree  oT  peace  to  the  eeiperor,  3t7.  Their 
aray  diepeiee,  MS.  Tbe  elector  of  Samayra- 
daeed,  3Cl  The  laa<|i  e^  dertieed  and  raa 
iaed,3aB,3Mi  Tbair learHhe awwe eeiaed V 
the  eaipenr,  S9Q.  8ae  MtHtticsm 
80toaMR,the  lUiattoent,  aaceoditheOltoaieii 
tbroae,  IM.  lafradee  Hanptfy  and  takee  Bel- 
grade, UP.  Takee  tbe  ielaad  of  Rbodeo,  ib. 
Deftaie  tbe  Hat^ariaae  at  Mobaes,  SIS.  Hie 
eucceeeee,  and  tbe  nomber  of  prieoaen  be  car- 
ried away,  ih.    Bedeg«iVlenaa,831    ~ 


Bangarj  again  wttb  a  vast  anay,  batle  forced 
to  retire  by  tbe  aaiperor  Chariee,  MO,  Ml. 
"^  '     Barbafoeea.  tbe  pirate,  under  Me  protec- 
iai  CbocludeeaaalUaneewiibFnuieie, 


tton,SSaL 

king  of  France,  979. 

pl«e,lb.    ProCBcta  " 


for 
io,tai 


r,«7, 


Proparee  to  Invade  Na- 
ben,  king  of  Haanry, 
9M,997.  SeteeHau- 
^  OvermaiHvagary 
rwltbFnoda, 


treaiyt 
OoachideB  a  trace  with  tbe 
TraaeyWaala,  3W.  RanMee 
of  Italy,  4IB.«aL  Oantai  a  digby  anaf  Buo 
Haagajy,4U.  Be  eemldMiw  leahella  and  her 
aoataTraaeyivaBla,dn.  HIivloleBtaitaBh- 
«eat  la  bfti  ooaeutaiae  Boaelana,  lb.  le  pre- 
▼aBcd  oa  to  declare  ber  a  free  ivomaa,  «n. 
Pomihr  iMBRiei  her,  lb.  b  rendeied  Jeatona 
of  the  virtaei  of  Ue  aon  MoBtapba,  by  ^earta 
•f  BaialaBa,  dB,  4»L  CMen  bba  to  be 
ehaa^ed,4».  Ordan  the  morder  of  Muita- 
pha*e  eoa,430i 

a^aia,  tbe  Mate  of,  at  tbe  death  of  Peidlaaiid  of 
Anagoa,m,IOO.  Chariee,  Uag  ot  ai^iraa  to 
tbe  taaaerialerowaen  tbe  deaibof  BtaxnelUan, 
lU.  b  elected  emntor,  lie  Reflecttone  of 
tbe  Spanlarde  en  that  event,  lb.  Charteeap- 
polais  Tieeroya,  aad  departt  tor  Garmaay,  Iw. 
tnearrectlana  there,  160.  Avle«rofthe(badal 
eyeieaiia,ltt.  AaaceottatoftbecoafederacT 
termed  tbe  holy  Janta.  108,183.  Caaaea  which 
prevented  an  ankm  of  the  nalecoatenta  in  the 
raepective  provincee,  174.  The  moderalioa  of 
Charfca  toward  them  on  hie  arrival,  lb.  In- 
Btance  of  the  haughty  eplrh  of  tbe  graadeea, 
8RI.  la  iavaded  by  the  dauphin,  SM.  Tbe 
dominlona  vT  reaigned  by  Cliarlea  to  hia  eon 
Philip,  4S7.  The  arrival  of  Chariee,  and  hia  re- 
ception there,  463.  The  place  of  hia  retreat  de- 
aeribed,  4M.  The  ragd  power  in,  how  en- 
laiged  bv  Chariee,  4S0.  The  foreiga  acqoiai- 
Uona  added  to,  ib.  Bee  Jtrr^g—,  CoMtOe,  Ga- 
tUM,  rataOia,  Ogrtst,  Otrmmmmda,  and  BMf 
JunU. 

£^>M,  dlel  of,  tta  praeeedfoga  relative  to  the  re 
formation,  990^  Another  diet  called  there  by 
the  emperor,  9Kk  Aaotherdiet  at,3U.  Re- 
cem  of,  la  (hvoor  of  the  proteatantik  313. 

SpintuMt  eenaurea  of  the  Romiah  ciittreh,  the 
dieadfUedbetaof,139. 

St.  Dimer,  la  Champagne,  Inveated  by  the  em- 
peror, 316.  b  obiafarad  by  tbe  artifice  of  car^ 
dlnal  OraovoUe,  817. 


J  ai;  te  Pbeaana,  M  cteaea 

2iierignath»,4M.    Hb  i 
Hb  apaitmeab,  lb. 


St. 


•^S^, 


by  adayrnl  CoUgny,  467,dM. 
detot  defeatad  to  aa  eadeavoar  to  jam  the  gai^ 
rbaB,d88.    Bai  eatoca  the  town,  IT     " 
moreMv  defwaipd  by  the  dakaoTa 
4tt.    The  towatakaa  by  aaaiall,  47L 
atmxs,FeieE,aomeaoeoantof,4J7.    bii 

'of  the  Fraach  angria  liair. 


ofthap 


thHa,flQS.    Th 
rial  of  their  pkvaaeee,  i 
dbpoaaad,  901    The  piowalaal  ralbiaa'aaB- 
preamd  there  by  the  eammog  Cbaitoa^.,  aM 
A^al*, dake of,lBvadeaPieai4y,  pfMtiBtta ah 

•net  to  Paria,  bat  b  driven  back,  laOi 
Smrtg,  eari  oi;  created  high  aibniiBi  to  the  ma- 
aaior  Cbarba  v..  15&    OUbed  to  reifaeoatof 
Pleardy  by  tbe  dnka  da  Vendoaia,  ISB,  UOl 

vbwof  the  levoiatioaa  ia, 
hceBtary,400L 

iperial  oowa,  UX 
of  the  refoimatian  there  by 
ZttingUiia,  139.  Tbe  regttlatba  aader  wbkh 
they  hire  oat  their  troooa,  154.  The  precqrilaie 
battle,  iaabted  on  by  thek  traopa  oader  Laa- 
tiec,  bet,  157. 
fTji  Ji.  hniii  ami  bj  ahum  artihil  in  ilii  nncaiii 
empire,  US. 


dnriagiliai 
5iMtx0rZMd,  the  Cantoaa  o£  eei 
alone  of  Chariea  V.  to  the  taapi 


TVrBiM,  aw 
Duakiricby 

Egaaoat,  aad  b  defaatod  bylhe 
rival  of  an  ~    *'  " 


dcijovemor  of  Cyria, 
i,fi8.    Engagmthe 


takeB,ai 
Vvi3,4 


by  OS 


of 

, ^ft. 

la  taken  priaoaer,  ih. 

IWaaaaa,  tahrwi.aad  di 
Cbaria 

!rvtia«»a  

la  the  aab  of  hidulgenoeB  hi  Gcnaaay.  195. 
Hb  form  of  ataaobitlon,  aad  i^wwMfiUyfc^ 
ofthavlrtaeaoftaida|fenoea,lB6.  Ate.  Bta 
debnuched  couiae  of  Ufe,  fb. 
agaimd  Luther,  19B. 

Tbatoaie  order,  a  chaiaeter  o^  BOBl 
tbeproidtaiceofPnMla,ib.  TTielrg 
tar  Albert  Bude  doke  of  Priiaria,  ib. 

TUatmar,  the  order  of;  by  whom  f< 

TAsoavdZa,  hi  Luiwabomg,  I 
of  Ouiae,  477. 

Tftaruvia,  an  faMDmetbaof  the  iwaaaiai 
againatthenobility^aOO.  Thefhnatjcala 
inapired  into  them  by  Thaaraa  Mi 
TheJr  dtaorderiy  army  delbaied,  907. 

TWada,  inaumctlon  in,  at  the  d( 
Chariee  V.  ibr  Geramny,  UB.  160. 
dral  of,  atripped  of  Ba  rlchea  to  aapport  the 
army  of  the  holy  Jwna,  MB.  PbdHbla  bmx 
to,  at  hb  execatkm,  171.  JOtr.  UkmOgtuA 
to  contfaiue  hi  arme  by  Pad&te^  ivllb,  Ib^  la 
reduced,  17B. 

Ludovleoda,nephewtoCbamodlllaAei, 

aent  by  hb  ancle  to  negodiK  with  Phmp  n.  of 
forthehiveatitareofaenn^CTl. 
Pedro  de,  vfeemr  of  Na|iua,  op- 
preaaea  the  NeapoBtana,  4S.    And  c 
the  Tuikato  .ravai^  the  ooaata  of  Ni 

TVItfTcCtM,  refloctioM  oa  tbe  program 
many,  445, 446.  WhymoiniUyaUov 
the  ancient  Reatbeoa,  446.  BowtheprtmBive 
Chrbtbna  became  awrae  to,  446, 447. 

TbBMfTt,  Paul,  a  Franebcan  monk,  anttbWin|> 
of  Golocza,  b  made  geaaral  of  the  Haugaiiaa 
army  Bgainat  SoMnan  the  Magniflcaaft,  aad  b 
defeated  by  hbta,S19. 

TVrdMtZlaa,  tbe reebtence of  qaeea  Jniaaa.tba 
confedancy  of  natasonteKta.  caBed  the  adf 
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Junta,  ramovedtfaittwr.KiS.  Tbe  queen  taken 
itero  by  tlie  ConiL  de  UaiOi  187. 

TtrdesUlM,  oo«  of  ttie  reprannlativM  of  8e|p>- 
via,  killed  by  tiie  popoiaee  for  voting  tbe  dona- 
tive to  Ctaarlet  V.,  at  tte  Cort«B  aMemUed  in 
Galicia,  IW. 

Transylvania^  ie  ■nrrendefed  to  Ferdinand,  king 
of  the  Romans,  bv  queen  laabeila,  399. 

Trem0uiUej  La,  drives  tin  EngUsli  under  the 
duke  of  Suffolk  out  of  Picardy,  180.     • 

Twenty  tbe  couneii  of,  summoned,  311.  Pro- 
rofuedfib.  Again  sttmnionerl,aBS.  Is  opened, 
396.  Tlie  council,  on  nimoufs  of  an  infection 
in  the  city,  is  translated  to  Bok)gna,  373, 373. 
Henry  II.  of  France  protests  against  tbe  coun- 
cil, 304.  Tbe  council  breaks  up  on  tbe  ap- 
pioacb  of  Maurice  of  Saxony,  408.  Historical 
remarks  on  this  council,  409.  Characters  of 
its  historians,  lb. 

cardinal  of,  sent  by  the  emperor  Charles 

v.  to  conclude  an  alUaneq  with  the  pope,  334. 
The  nature  of  this  treaty,  335. 

Tunift  the  means  of  its  conilngimder  the  power 
ofBarbaroesa,  traced,  353.  The  emperor  and 
other  Christian  powers  unite  to  expel  Barba- 
lOBsa,  and  restore  Muley-Hasoen,  355.  Is  taken 
by  the  emperor,  356,  357.  Muley-Uascen  re- 
stored, and  bis  treaty  with  Charies,  357 

7Wcmiy,a  review  of  the  state  of,  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  496. 

J'alauiay  an  insurrection  in,  117.  The  people 
there  greatly  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  ib.  The 
nobles  refuse  to  wwemhle  the  Cortes,  except 
tbe  king  is  present,  lia  Charles  authorizes 
the  people  to  continue  in  aims,  ib.  They  expel 
the  nobles,  ib.  Associate  under  the  Ocrman- 
adot  and  appoint  their  own  magistrates,  ib. 
Don  Diego  de  Mendoaa,  Con&6  de  MeUto,  ap- 
pointed regent,  on  the  departure  of  Charles  for 
(Germany,  119.  Tbe  Germanada  rci^ue  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  173.  DeAat  tbe  noMes  in 
several  actions,  ITS,  173.  Are  at  length  routed 
by  the  CondA  de  MeUto,  173.  The  modera- 
tion of  Charles  toward  ttie  Insurgenls  on  his 
arrival,  174. 

ValenHnoity  dutcheas  of.  Bee  Dima  Of  Poiti«r§. 

falladolid^  the  first  public  entry  ofCharres  V.  to 
that  city,  108.  The  Inhabiunts  rise,  bum 
Fonseca's  bouse,  and  fortify  the  town,  161. 
Surrenders  after  the  batUe  ofvillalar,  and  dis- 
solution of  the  holy  Junta,  171. 

VameMe$.  treaty  of^  between  Charles  V.  and 
Henry  If.  of  France,  457, 458. 

FVadt^M,  duke  of,  his  plan  of  operations  in  op- 
posing the  progress  of  the  invasion  of  Picardy, 
by  Henry  VIII..15B.    Oblices  hhn  to  retire.  159. 

Tenieey  the  repubnc  of,  incline  in  favour  or  the 
pretensions  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  to  the  im- 
perial crown,  113.  Their  views  and  apprehen- 
sions on  the  approaching  rupture  between  the 
emperor  CharlesV.  and  Francis,  ISO.  Leacues 
with  the  emperor  against  Ftancis,  175.  A  final 
accommodation  between,  and  the  emperor, 
!J34.  Refuses  to  enter  into  the  league  of  the 
Ttalian  States,  formed  bv  the  emperor,  243.  A 
review  of  the  state  of  thai  republic  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  407, 498. 

Vtrrinoy  the  confidant  of  the  count  of  Lavagno, 
encourages  him  in  his  scheme  of  overturning 
the  government  of  Genoa,  353.  Is  protected  by 
Francis  on  the  ruin  of  that  conspiracy,  358. 

VitUewUn^  the  French  governor  of  Metz,  detects 
lYuher  Leonard's  conspiracy  to  betray  the  citv 
to  the  impcrialisiB,  441.  Executes  the  consp  I- 
rators,  443. 

rtnma,  is  besieged  by  Sultan  Solyman  tlie  Mag- 
nifioenf,  833. 

ViOmlsr,  battle  of,  between  Padflla  and  the  Cond^ 
de  Haro,  170. 

ruiena,  marqnis  de,  his  spirited  reply  to  the  re- 
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quest  of  the  emperor  to  kMige  Bourbon  in  hie 

palace,  301. 
Ukay  the  government  of  that  city  violently  alter* 

ed,  and  tu  reformed  mtaaieteia  canied  away  in 

chains,  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  380. 
Unitsd  Provtaices    f  the  Netherlands,  a  brief 

view  of  their  revolt  against  the  dnmininn  of 

Spain,  490. 
Vrhino.  nMcxei  by  pope  Adrian  to  Fiaaceico 

Maria  deRove^,  175. 

WoOap^  sir  John,  Joins  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
at  the  aiege  of  Landrecy,  with  a  body  of  Eng- 
lish troops,  309. 

War^  the  method  of  carving  on,  in  Europe,  how 
improved  at  this  period  ttom.  the  practice  of 
eairlier  ages,  180.  General  reflectkms  on  toe 
vicissitudes  of,  488. 

fVaribnrg^  Maitin  Luther  concealed  there  by  the 
Sector  of  Saxon> ,  146. 

Wmtworthy  kKd,  governor  of  Catads,  mHoh- 
strates  in  vain  with  the  English  privi^eouncil 
to  provide  for  its  security,  474,  475.  Is  at- 
tacked by  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  forced  to 
capitulate,  475. 

mttemberg^  invested  by  the  emperor  Charies  V. 
and  defended  by  Sybilla  of  Cleves,  wifo  to  the 
elector,  of  Saxonv.  3^  364. 

ffblsefy  cardinal,  his  rise,  character,  and  iafln- 
ence  over  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  133.  Re- 
ceive* a  pension  from  Francis  I.  of  France,  ib. 
and  from  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  ib.  De- 
tached from  the  French  interest  by  the  latter, 
133.  Inclines  Henry  to  Join  tbe  emperor 
agahut  Francto,  147, 14&  Sent  by  Henry  to 
Calais,  to  negotiate  an  acoommodatkm  be- 
tween theemperor  and  Francis,  151.  Hasan  in- 
terview with  Charles  at  Bruges^  and  concludes 
a  league  with  him  on  the  partof  Henry,  against 
France,  1^3!  Meditates  revenge  against  Charles 
on  his  second  disappointment  of  the  papacy  by 
the  election  of  Clement  VIL,  179.  Obtains  of 
Clement  a  legatine  commisBioD  in  England 
for  life,  ib.  Negotiates  a  league  with  Francie 
against  tbe  emperor.  391. 

fTernut  a  diet  called  there  by  Charies  V.  to  oheck 
the  progress  of  the  reformen,  15M.  Proceed- 
ings of;  144.  Martin  Luther  cited  before  it, 
ib.  Refuses  to  retract  his  opinions,  145.  Au 
edict  published  agahist  him,  146.  Diet  at, 
opened,  328. 

ITmrtembtrg^  Ulric,  duke  of,  Why  endled  his 
dominions,  350.  Recovers  his  dominions  by 
the  assistance  of  Francis,  king  of  France,  and 
receives  the  proteslant  religion,  ib. 

PFfaL  sir  Thomas,  raises  an  msurrsction  In  Kent 
against  queen  Mary  of  England,  on  account 
ot  the  Spaniah  match,  433/   b  subdued  and 

Ximgneg,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  adheres  to  Ter- 
of  Arragon,  in  his  dispute  with  the 
""'"  the  r^tncy  of 

tand*s  claim  ta 
Philip's  death,  96. 


archduke  Philip  concerning  the  regency 
Castile,  93.  Espouses  Fenunand's  claim 
the  regency  of  Castile  on  Philip's  death,  9 


Conquers  Oran,  and  other  places  in  Barbery, 
fhr  the  crown  of  Castile,  97.  Appointed  regent 
of  Castile,  by  Ferdhiand's  will,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  Charies  V.  in  Spain;  lOa  His  rise 
and  character,  ib. '  Admits  the  claim  to  the 
regency  of  Cardinal  Adrian,  sent  with  that 
commisrion  by  Charles,  and  executes  it  Jointly 
with  him,  101.  Takes  the  hifhnt  Don  Ferdi- 
nand to  Madrid,  under  bis  own  eye,  ibb  Pro- 
cures Charles,  who  assumed  the  regal  title,  tu 
be  acknowledged  by  the  Castilian  nobUity, 
101, 102.  Schemes  to  extend  the  regal  pre- 
rogative, 103.  Depresses  the  nobility,  ib. 
Frees  tbe  king  from  his  feudal  limitations, 
and  establishes  a  regal  army  to  check  tlie 
barons,  iifi.  103.  /Suppresses  a  mutiny,  beaded 
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tirii»gtMiiiiwi,Ktt.  BMBBBi  ttae  iraiiti  «r 
Ferdlnaiul  to  his  noMeB,  lb.  Hia  pnutent  as- 
pltatiiiBoriliei«Tarae,ih.  Bte  boM  aflwrtkn 
(if  Ui  MMHriqrto  ite  diMmlBBled  Mblw,  1M. 
Other  wnrlmw  In  the  nfeaty  appoiaied  ai 
t  of  the  FlemWi  oonrtiera,  ib. 


pdima,  which  he  rtirogthfnw,  ttk  The  ttoops 
MBt  by  him  tfiiiMt  BartwrcMn  defeated,  md 
JMt«MniitaiiilyoathBKooeMloii,lh.  Alamed 


itftheFteBriata  eovt,  be  per- 


vMs8^ata,lBS»IML 
•kk  QB  hia  jowiMgr  to  Heel  CiMriai  a* 

rival,  107.  mtt  mm  xti 


tadt  of  ChailM  to  Un,  ih.    Hto 
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